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THE  STORY  OF  AGNES  ASPINWALL. 
Psychological  Query: — Did  She  Die  a  Catholic? 

^^  PROFESSOR  CHEEVER,  can  you  help  me  with  a  diffi- 

1  culty  ?  I  fear  you  cannot,  and  yet  I  come  to  you  because 
you  have  urged  us  so  often,  and  particularly  at  class  this  morning, 
to  consider  you  at  our  service  when  we  are  *  pothered.' ',' 

*'  Is  it  with  some  of  your  psychology  work,  Miss  Aspinwall  ?" 
asked  the  Professor,  closing  his  books  and  folding  them  in  an 
orderly  pile  on  the  lecture-desk  before  him.  "  You  are  so  clear- 
headed upon  every  subject,  I  can  scarcely  conceive  a  difficulty 
for  you." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Professor,  to  take  so  generous  a  view 
of  my  work.  My  trouble  is  not  with  my  psychology,  however,  or 
with  any  of  my  studies;  they  are  perfectly  clear  as  well  as 
delightful  to  me.  This  is  my  third  year  at  Barnard;  my  per- 
plexity has  been  growing  ever  since  early  in  the  first.  I  fear 
you  would  call  it  one  of" — she  hesitated — "  one  of  a  religious 
nature." 

She  walked  across  the  lecture-room  and  stood  by  the  window, 
looking  out  across  the  campus,  viewing  the  gaunt  trees  in  their 
intricate  outHne  against  the  November  sky.  Professor  Cheever 
caught  up  his  books  under  his  arm,  took  his  hat,  and  made  his 
way  beside  her. 

"  Miss  Aspinwall,"  said  he  slowly,  "  your  difficulty  is  a  philo- 
sophical one — purely  philosophical ;  all  earnest  minds  are  more  or 
less  tortured  by  it." 

"  But  why  should  they  be  tortured  ?  Why  should  I  have  a 
growing  want  in  my  soul  for  which  there  is  no  means  of  supply  ? 
If  I  am  hungry,  I  can  eat;   if  I  am  tired,  I  can  rest;  if  I  am 
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eager  for  activity,  I  can  move  about.  Why  should  there  not  be 
some  corresponding  remedy  for  the  soul — for  the  mind — since 
there  is  a  corresponding  condition  ?  " 

"There  is!  I  assure  you,  there  is!  Take  a  long  walk,  a 
bracing  walk,  in  this  perfect,  clear  air,  and  you  will  come  back 
feeling  strong  and  calm  again." 

"A  walk.  Professor,  is  a  physical  exercise.  You  are  the  very 
man  who  from  behind  that  desk  tells  us  not  to  expect  from  laws 
or  things  that  which  lies  outside  their  compass.  My  soul  cannot 
take  a  walk ;  or,  alas !  "  she  added  with  a  faint  smile,  "  it  is  always 
walking,  and  will  not  be  still." 

"You  are  nervous.  Miss  Aspinwall;  you  are  tired,  you  are 
overworked.     Do  not  think  about  whatever  so  perplexes  you." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  you  answer  simply  this  one  question, 
Professor, — is  there  really  an  adequate  relief  for  every  diffi- 
culty ?  " 

"  I  believe  there  is,  if  we  can  only  find  it.  I  said  :  a  long  walk. 
I  did  not  mean  that  exactly.     That  was  a  concrete  remedy." 

She  interrupted  him,  "  I  believe  it  was  only  a  concrete 
resort." 

The  professor  laughed.    "  You  are  right, — a  resort." 

"  Professor,"  and  her  earnest  blue-gray  eyes  sought  the  glance 
of  his,  "  if  I  ever  find  the  remedy  for  such  trouble  as  my  soul 
knows,  I  shall  rest  neither  night  nor  day  that  I  may  make  it 
known  to  others." 

"I^ believe  you,"  he  answered.  "To-morrow  at  four  I  can 
meet  you  here.  Miss  Aspinwall,  for  a  talk.  You  are  too  tired 
to-night  after  so  full  a  day,  and  I  also  have  an  engagement  in  a 
half-hour,  which  would  curtail  our  time.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
meet  you  to-morrow." 

"  Thank  you,  Professor ;  you  are  very  kind.  I  shall  be  here 
at  four." 

Professor  Cheever  watched  her  as  she  descended  the  steps 
and  moved  along  the  broad,  graveled  walk.  "A  daughter  in  all 
ways  worthy  of  her  great  father,"  he  reflected,  fairly  articulating 
his  thoughts ;  "  the  most  capacious  mind  I  have  ever  dealt  with, 
and  the  keenest !  And  yet  how  womanly  she  is  withal !  Now, 
see  there ! " 
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Just  at  this  moment  Miss  Aspinwall  had  encountered  a  small 
boy  who  was  carrying  a  ponderous  volume  into  the  museum  from 
the  library ;  the  wind  had  blown  his  hat  from  his  head,  and  it 
was  scurrying  across  the  grounds  as  if  of  a  feather's  weight.  Miss 
Aspinwall  took  the  book,  and  stood  watching  the  boy  in  pursuit 
of  his  hat.  Further,  when  he  returned,  she  conveyed  his  load  up 
the  steep  steps  for  him,  chatting  pleasantly  with  him  the  while. 
No  detail  of  the  pretty,  shifting  scene  was  lost  to  Professor  Chee- 
ver.  "  Who  would  believe  to  see  her  now  that  she  was  not  the 
gayest  and  most  easy-minded  person  at  Barnard  ?  She  was  made 
for  great  things  !     I  must  help  her,  if  I  can." 

As  Agnes  pursued  her  way  across  the  path  to  the  gate,  and 
beyond  it  into  the  street,  she,  too,  reflected.  "  Perhaps  I  do  need 
a  walk,  and  I  shall  have  it.  Just  a  moment  in  my  room,  and  then 
off,  up  along  the  river,  all  alone." 

Agnes  Aspinwall  was  not  in  the  least  a  handsome  girl,  and 
yet  she  gave  an  impression  to  all  who  met  her  of  being  somewhat 
more  than  that.  The  chief  trait  in  her  face  was  intellectual 
vivacity;  not  the  vivacity  which  is  restless  and  spasmodic,  but 
that  which  is  continuous,  and — if  this  were  possible — quiet. 
Rather,  let  us  say  the  vivacity  was  modified  by  the  second 
remarkable  point  in  her  expression,  that  of  cheerful  sympathy. 
No  one  ever  came  in  contact  with  her  without-being  conscious  of 
how  tender  she  was,  how  exquisitely  kind,  though  never  in  the 
least  weak  or  flattering.  She  was  orderly,  orderly  in  her  room, 
in  her  dress,  in  her  time,  in  her  studies,  in  her  conversation ;  but 
it  was  an  order  all  her  own,  it  seemed  to  lack  method.  One  was 
extremely  happy  in  dealing  with  her  because  of  this  very  quality 
of  hers ;  it  seemed  possessed  of  all  her  own  deHcate  feelings  of 
considerateness ;  it  never  put  anyone  about. 

The  long  walk  in  the  strong,  clear  air  brought  her  back  to 
dinner  with  red  cheeks,  shining  eyes,  and  a  good  appetite ;  she 
half  believed  that  it  really  was  what  she  had  needed  most,  but  in 
the  depths  of  her  thoughts  she  realized  differently.  There  was 
plenty  of  hard  study  for  the  evening,  especially  a  theme  to  write 
over,  for  whose  success  she  was  very  eager.  The  little  clock  on 
her  mantle  tinkled  out  the  hour  of  eleven  before  she  was  ready 
to  lay  aside  her  work.     She  arose,  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
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a  few  times,  then  stood  at  the  window,  looking  out  at  the  stars, 
at  the  earth-lights  still  shining  in  occasional  windows,  then  again 
at  the  dark  dome  above ;  then  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  and,  still 
looking  up,  prayed : 

"  O  my  God,  for  surely  Thou  hast  made  me,  lead  me  to  Thee ! 
No  matter  how  dark  or  hard  the  way,  lead  me  to  Thee !  Who 
can  satisfy  me  but  only  Thou,  Thou  alone !  If  earthly  love  I 
have,  I  need  Thine  more.  No  ane  can  fill  my  heart  but  Thou ! 
No  one  can  lead  me  to  those  lofty  ideals  unless  it  be  the  Divine 
Hand!  I  must  be  Thine  because  I  feel  Thou  must  be  mine. 
I  know  Thou  must  be  reaching  out  for  me,  because  I  am  trying, 
in  all  the  darkness,  to  reach  out  for  Thee  !  Thou  must  love  me, 
because  I  feel  I  must,  must,  must  love  Thee !  This  is  the  soul 
seeking  its  Maker ;  it  is  I,  a  poor,  weak,  miserable  creature,  seek- 
ing Thee,  who  art  infinitely  rich  in  power  and  in  goodness.  I 
shall  doubt  all,  but  I  shall  never  doubt  Thee.     Amen." 

Never  before  had  there  been  uttered  in  the  world  a  more 
earnest  prayer;  near  its  close  she  had  bent  forward  toward  a 
chair,  and  the  last  words  were  almost  a  moan  as  her  head 
dropped  upon  her  extended  arms.  For  a  long  time  she  remained 
in  this  position,  every  few  moments  repeating  some  part  of  her 
prayer.  At  length  she  arose,  a  warm  comfort  in  her  heart,  say- 
ing, "  Oh,  I  know  I  shall  be  satisfied  !  I  know — I  know  " ;  and 
undressing  with  her  usual  despatch,  she  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

Promptly  the  next  day  at  four  she  was  in  Professor  Cheever's 
lecture-room.     He  was  there  awaiting  her. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Aspinwall,"  he  said,  with  a  cordial  glance  of  wel- 
come, "you  are,  as  always,  just  on  time.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  say  I  have  been  anxious  with  you  since  yesterday.  We 
teachers  carry  a  heavy  burden." 

"  I  understand  you,  Professor,"  she  responded ;  "  you  feel 
more  or  less  accountable  for  the  unsettle'ment  of  young  minds. 
As  for  mine  in  particular,  however,  it  is  much  better  to-day. 
In  fact.  Professor,  I  feel  so  made  over,  and  everything  looks  so 
much  clearer,  I  should  not  have  come  to  you  to-day  except  for 
the  appointment,  and  I  almost  regret  having  spoken  to  you 
yesterday." 

Even  while  she  was  speaking,  she  took  the  chair  Professor 
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Cheever  set  for  her  on  the  platform,  around  the  corner  of  the 
desk  from  his  own. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that,  of  course.  Did  you  take  the 
walk  ?  or  what  was  the  cure  ?  or  can  you  analyze  the  change  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  walked  for  nearly  two  hours  up  Halton  Street, 
among  and  under  those  beautiful  but  bare  maples ;  the  water- 
breath  was  delightful.  The  walk  surely  did  me  good,  Professor 
Cheever,  but  I  should  not  be  frank  if  I  said  that  was  my  cure." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  enquire,  then,  what  it  may  have  been. 
I  see  from  your  manner  the  affair  is  a  private  one." 

"  It  is  a  private  one.  Professor ;  but  oftentimes  we  do  not  tell 
our  personal  concerns  to  others,  because  we  do  not  wish  to  impose 
injudiciously,  or  we  wish  not  to  commit  an  impropriety,  or  we  do 
not  like  to  be  regarded  as  silly  or  peculiar.  I  should  be  willing 
to  tell  you  of  last  evening,  Professor,  but  I  feel  sure  that  to  do  so 
would  be  to  run  counter  to  all  these  three  points." 

"  For  the  first.  Miss  Aspinwall — you  cannot  impose ;  the  sin- 
cere interest  I  feel  in  your  welfare  and  my  life-long  friendship 
with  your  father  forbid  that.  For  the  second,  you  know  better 
than  I.  The  third  is  never  to  be  considered  when  you  are  the 
person  to  report." 

"  I  fear  I  shall  have  some  difficulty  to  withstand  your  compli- 
ments, Professor,  especially  as  I  do  feel  their  sincerity.  I  should 
like  it  so  much  better  to  have  you  say  these  things  ^me,  and 
then  never  have  them  reach  my  ears.  I  think  I  should  be  the 
better  woman  for  it." 

Professor  Cheever  laughed,  and  she  soon  joined  him  as  he 
said,  "  But  how  should  you  be  the  better  for  my — or  anyone's — 
saying  a  thing  if  you  were  never  to  have  the  least  intimation  of 
its  having  been  said  ?  " 

"  One  can  feel  things  quite  as  easily  as  one  can  hear  them. 
We  are  always  conscious  where  we  are  esteemed,  and  the  more 
unexpressed  the  esteem  is,  the  more  perfect  it  is,  and  the  happier 
it  makes  us.  To  express  it  is  very  often,  I  believe,  like  the 
expression  of  passionate  affection,  the  first  indication  of  its 
lessening." 

"  You  ought  to  write  a  book  on  psychology.  Miss  Aspinwall ; 
at  least,  an  essay.     Why  do  you  not  try  it  ?  " 
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"  I  think  I  should  like  to,  sometime.  I  have  already  considered 
the  question,  but  I  always  fancy  the  article  in  story  form,  with  a 
heroine  '  perplexed  in  the  extreme,' — with  most  happy  issues  how- 
ever." 

She  sighed  as  the  last  words  were  spoken,  and  with  the  sigh  her 
troubles  seemed  to  return.  She  put  her  hands  upon  the  desk,  her 
fingers  interlocked. 

"Professor  Cheever,  when  I  was  a  child,  I  said  my  daily 
prayers, — always  my  night-prayers,  not  so  regularly  the  morning 
.ones ;  in  some  way  or  other,  I  felt  that  I  was  a  part  of  religion,  or 
that  religion  was  a  part  of  me — or  both;  I  cannot  distinguish  now, 
— but  it  was  more  a  part  for  my  future  than  for  my  present.  I  felt 
I  was  in  training  for  something.  I  believe  all  childhood  is  hope- 
ful, even  expectant,  and  full  of  pretty  fancies ;  mine  was  particularly 
so.  Perhaps  I  can  make  my  meaning  clear  when  I  say  I 
was  somewhat  like  a  newly-made  violin;  I  knew  I  should  be 
tuned  up  after  a  time,  as  if  I  was  already  being  tuned,  and  as  if 
music  would  be  forthcoming  when  I  was  grown.  After  I  finished 
high  school  and  went  and  helped  in  the  English  classes  there,  my 
whole  life-plan  became  very  definite  to  me ;  I  was  full  of  ambitions, 
all  of  which  were  literary,  but  I  do  think  they  were  marked  also 
with  a  strong  moral  tone.  My  aspirations  are  still  literary,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  moral  predominates, — in  fact,  it  has  become  religious^ 

She  said  this  last  word  hesitatingly,  as  if  it  were  to  be  poorly 
received  ;  she  seemed  ashamed  of  her  own  condition,  but  bravely 
willing  to  endure,  as  best  she  might,  the  shame  she  could  not 
conquer.  Professor  Cheever  listened  respectfully  as  word  followed 
word  in  that  voice,  at  once  so  sweet  and  clear,  and  he  remained  as 
if  still  listening  when  the  final  had  been  uttered.  He  drew  his 
fingers  back  and  forth  across  his  chin,  the  elbow  resting  on  the 
desk. 

"  Yours  is  a  very  exceptional  case.  Miss  Aspinwall,"  he  said  at 
length ;  "  advanced  study  in  philosophy  has  dislodged  the  religious 
convictions  of  numberless  minds ;  in  you,  it  has  served  to  open  up 
the  subject,  and  to  strengthen  it." 

"  Should  it  not  be  so,  Professor,  if  religion  be  truth  ?  Must  not 
every  soul  in  good  poise  turn  more  and  more  to  the  light  ?  But 
you  are  wrong  about  me ;  I  am  not  strengthened,  not  settled,  not 
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in  the  least  happy  and  secure.  I  know  what  I  want,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  I  want.  Is  there  nothing  I  might  read  to  help  me  ?  " 
She  smiled.  *'  I  know  I  am  not  presenting  anything  clearly  to 
you  ;  yet  you  understand." 

"  I  believe  I  do.  How  can  you  make  things  clearer  ?  Your 
state  is  a  negative  one.  We  all  have  felt  it  at  times,  but  all  have 
not  met  it  so  honestly  or  so  earnestly  as  you.  I  have  a  book  here 
upon  the  desk,  which  I  think  would  be  of  aid  to  you." 

She  looked  at  it  eagerly.  He  resumed  :  "  It  is  Cardinal  New- 
man's Apologia,  You  know  of  the  book.  If  you  take  it,  you 
must  promise  me  to  read  it  with  reserved  judgment." 

"You  mean,  Professor,  with  prejudice?  I  am  to  decide  be- 
forehand how  much  I  am  to  accept  and  of  what  quality  ?  Oh,  no  ; 
please  let  me  read  it  with  uncovered  eyes :  let  the  book  give  me 
whatever  of  right  and  truth  it  has  to  give.  I  know  it  is  power- 
fully written  ;  it  made  all  England  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
Cardinal  Newman,  if  not  in  the  orthodoxy  of  his  Church." 

"  Yes,  you  understand  perfectly  the  color  of  the  work.  Take 
it,  read  it,  and  when  you  have  done  so,  let  us,  if  you  are  willing, 
have  a  talk  upon  it." 

"  And  upon  other  things.  Professor.  I  feel  almost  guilty  to  have 
taken  your  time  to-day,  and  yet  you  have  given  it  so  freely,  I  shall 
ask  more  when  the  Apologia  is  finished." 

"  In  the  meantime  think  of  me  as  understanding  your  difficul- 
ties, and  sympathizing  with  you  in  this  phase  of  life." 

"  Professor  Cheever,  I  should  prefer  to  think  of  you  as  praying 
for  me.     Prayer  is  a  lever." 

The  gentleman  smiled.  "  I  can  promise  at  least  this  much. 
Miss  Aspinwall, — to  wish  most  sincerely  for  you  the  clearing  up 
of  your  doubts ;  and  in  some  old  book  I  once  read  that  every 
good  desire  is  a  prayer." 

The  days  went  on,  days  full  of  hard  and  pleasant  work. 
Occasionally  at  some  social  gathering,  or  in  some  other  incidental 
way,  Professor  Cheever  saw  Agnes  ;  once  or  twice  he  even  met  her 
at  his  own  home  and  at  his  own  table.  And  just  here  must  be  told 
that  which  really  belongs  to  an  earlier  part  of  the  story.  If  there 
was  in  New  York  City  a  motherly  or  elder-sisterly  influence  for 
Agnes  Aspinwall,  it  was  that  of  Miss  Cheever,  and  this  lady's 
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beautiful  home,  of  which  she  and  her  brother,  Professor  Franklin 
Cheever  of  Columbia,  were  the  sole  inmates,  might  have  been  the 
most  comforting  resort  for  the  earnest  girl.  Both  Professor  and 
Miss  Cheever  had  intimately  known  her  father,  a  distinguished 
Philadelphia  lawyer,  and  they  made  eager  advances  to  Agnes  from 
the  day  she  entered  Barnard.  The  results  were  most  discourag- 
ing, for  not  only  did  she  rarely  visit  their  house,  but  even  in  col- 
lege work  she  persistently  held  back  from  any  personal  reference  in 
her  contact  with  her  friend  and  teacher.  From  the  day  of  their  long, 
private  conversation,  she  seemed  to  change  in  this  respect,  and 
some  of  the  most  enjoyed  moments  thereafter  for  the  three  friends 
were  those  in  which  they  speculated  as  to  the  reasons  of  Agnes's 
previous  aloofness.  Her  shyness  and  reserve  were  so  unaccom- 
panied with  awkwardness,  they  would  tend  to  mystify  the  keenest 
observer. 

Christmas  came,  and  Agnes  went  to  Boston  to  spend  the  few 
days*  recess  with  a  friend.  Before  her  return.  Professor  Cheever 
received  the  following  letter  : — 

Boston,  December  28,  1902. 
My  Dear  Professor  Cheever  : — 

It  was  extremely  kind  of  your  sister  and  yourself  to  invite  me  for 
a  day  and  night  to  your  home  during  our  brief  holiday.  Your  sister 
already  knows  from  my  note  that  my  week  had  previously  been  prom- 
ised here  ;  otherwise  I  should  have  foregone  many  another  pleasure  in 
order  to  secure  that  of  a  long  talk  with  you  before  your  own  log, — a 
veritable  ''Yule  log,"  I  assume.  The  very  invitation  told  me  some- 
thing, however: — that  I  might  intrude  upon  your  time,  and  I  choose 
now  to  do  so  by  letter. 

I  did  think  of  writing  out  all  I  had  gleaned  in  the  way  of  mind- 
product  (better,  soul-product)  from  Newman's  Apologia  ;  it  seemed 
better  to  write  it  that  we  might  afterwards  discuss  it  more  clearly,  and 
I  also  hoped  the  letter  might  later  be  turned  into  an  article — with 
your  sanction — for  the  U.  of  C.  paper.  But  now  I  have  something 
else  to  tell,  of  which  my  mind  is  absolutely  full ;  even  to  get  to  this 
point  of  my  letter  without  breaking  in  upon  it  is  a  consoling  proof  of 
my  having  some  degree  of  self-restraint. 

I  have  been  to  Radcliffe,  have  seen  many  of  the  embryo  bachelors  ; 
still  better,  have  seen  President ,  Professor ,  and  others  of 
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the  faculty ;  and  altogether  enjoyed  such  two  days  as  persons,  I 
believe,  very  rarely  have.  The  hours  were  fairly  brilliant !  of  course, 
I  am  perfectly  true  to  my  own  24  (you  remember  my  number  at 
Barnard),  but  I  cannot  understand  one  who  does  not  admire  every 
good  thing  and  good  person  under  the  sun.     I  do. 

This  letter  is  not  about  Cambridge,  however  ;  my  note-books  will 
give  all  that  when  I  get  home  again.  This  is  about  yesterday  after- 
noon's visit  to  a  convent. 

My  friend  had  some  commission  there  for  another  friend,  a  Catholic 
girl,  and  I  accompanied  her.  When  the  business  was  concluded,  we 
might  have  come  out,  but  the  nun  asked  if  we  should  not  like  to  see 
the  chapel.  '^'Now,"  thought  I,  *' she  is  going  to  attempt  to 
proselytize  us  ! "  It  was  very  mean  of  me,  and  I  have  since  made  my 
first  act  of  contrition  !  We  accepted  her  invitation,  and  in  the  cor- 
ridor we  encountered  another  nun  (they  do  not  call  themselves  nuns 
very  often,  but  religious ;  it  means  the  same  thing)  ;  my  friend  had 
met  her  before  when  calling  with  her  friend,  so  she  turned  and  joined 
us  on  our  way  to  the  chapel.  This  left  me,  as  we  walked  along,  with 
her  who  had  first  come  to  us.  She  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  been  in  a 
convent  before  ;  I  said  no,  and  also  that  she  was  the  first  nun  I  had 
ever  spoken  to.  She  said  she  was  glad  I  had  come,  and  her  manner 
was  so  kind  and  so  bright,  I  began — college  girl  that  I  am — to  ply 
her  with  questions.  Actually,  I  marvelled  at  the  effect  her  answers 
had  upon  me  ;  there  was  not  the  least  of  a  preachy  tone  about  her, 
neither  did  she  even  seem  eager  to  have  me  know  the  faith ;  she 
simply  answered  my  questions  fully  and  sweetly,  and  kept  the  conver- 
sation going  as  easily  as  would  have  any  lady  in  her  own  drawing- 
room.  She  seemed  to  have  so  much  respect  for  all  my  views,  and 
yet  she  did  not  seem  desirous  of  winning  me  by  any  flattery.  She  was 
simply  herself, — straightforward,  earnest,  sympathetic, — and  oh,  so 
intellectual  !  She  seemed  to  know  everything  about  every  subject  that 
came  up,  and  yet  she  was  most  remote  from  worldliness.  I  did  tell 
her  I  thought  her  very  cosmopolitan,  and  she  said  that  all  religious 
are  that  by  profession ;  they  are  the  possession  of  the  whole  world,  to 
which  they  owe  very  strict  duties.  She  said  the  chief  of  these  duties 
is  prayer.  She  then  added,  as  a  side  remark,  .but  strongly,  that, 
though  in  one  sense  they  have  no  country  here,  she  felt  herself  to  be 
intensely  American.  After  that.  Professor,  we  fell  into  a  long  talk 
(we  had  remained  over  in  a  hall  in  which  my  friend  wished  to  examine 
a  piece  of  tapestry),  and  I  told  her — but  very  delicately —of  all  that 
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so  distresses  me.  Instead  of  saying  that  I  should  find  true  peace,  etc. , 
if  I  ''  entered  the  Church,"  she  simply  said  she  understood,  that  she 
believed  we  all  have  our  intellectual  difficulties;  she  said  that  in 
reality  they  strengthen  faith,  for  faith  is  a  pure  act  of  the  will,  and 
the  more  we  are  perplexed  and  still  believe  unfalteringly,  the  more 
perfect  our  act  becomes.  The  influence  she  began  to  have  over  me 
was  '■  *  wondrous  to  me. ' '  There  was  no  passion  in  it ;  neither  was  it 
in  the  least  hypnotic;  it  was  perfectly  intelligible  all  through  the 
process,  and  I  kept  saying  mentally,  ' '  Here  is  a  woman  who  is  keenly 
alive  to  everything,  but  virtue  is  her  motive.  Hence  her  influence." 
I  felt  last  night  and  to-day  that,  were  I  dying,  I  should  like  to  say, 
*'I  believe  all  she  believes,  for  I  know  it  is  true  to  be  so  accepted." 
The  convent  chapel  is  very  beautiful,  of  a  mixed  style  of  archi- 
tecture ;  the  whole  setting  seemed  so  perfect  for  the  noble  women  who 
lived  within  those  walls.  There  was  one  thing  the  nun  seemed  not  to 
allow, — personal  praise ;  when  I  tried  to  make  it  so,  she  either  took  it 
very  prettily  as  intended  for  all,  or  remarked  that  the  responsibilities 
of  a  religious  are  so  great,  she  can  never  feel  that  she  has  accomplished 
a  tithe  of  all  that  is  due  from  her.  Naturally,  I  wish  to  go  back  to 
the  convent,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  doing  so  this  time,  although  I 
do  not  leave  Boston  for  two  days  more.  In  my  note -book  I  have 
written  our  conversation  as  clearly  as  I  could  remember  it,  and  will 
delight  in  showing  it  to  you  after  my  return. 

How  happy  I  should  be  if  you  could  visit  that  convent !  It  seems 
as  if  it  might  in  some  way  be  arranged  for  you  to  call  there  next 
summer.  Your  whole  view  of  life  would  change,  believe  me.  You 
would  see  the  world  in  even  a  more  exalted  light  than  you  now  do, 
and  you  are  already  so  liberal  in  your  judgments  of  all !  I  am  nine- 
tenths  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  through  the  influence  of  a  woman 
who  hasn't  the  remotest  idea  of  what  she  has  effected.  She  removed 
from  me  at  each  step  another  wrapping  of  prejudice  and  mistrust ; 
there  was  not  the  least  note  in  either  her  manner  or  words  of  taking  me 
captive  unless  it  might  be  in  open  field  and  with  no  favor.  She 
promised  to  pray  for  me — when  I  asked  her. 

I  have  written  in  my  note-book  the  outline  of  a  theme  on  sentiment, 
and  another  on  influence,  and  she  was  the  inspiration  of  both.  Her 
sentiment,  of  which  she  has  much,  is  so  unselfishly  sustained,  and  her 
influence  is  more  spiritual  than  I  can  express.  Everything  in  regard 
to  both  is  as  clear  to  me  as  the  day. 

As  your  sister  requested,  I  shall  visit  you  on  the  Saturday  after  the 
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classes  reopen.  Be  prepared  for  the  details  of  my  visit ;  if  it  was 
simply  a  case  of  fascination,  I  ought  to  have  recovered  somewhat  by 
that  time. 

This  is  not  the  sort  of  letter  a  pupil  writes  to  her  teacher  ordina- 
rily ;  and  yet  it  is,  for  no  two  cases  are  alike. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Professor  Cheever, 

With  grateful  esteem, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Agnes  Aspinwall. 

After  Professor  Cheever  had  read  this  letter  through  twice,  he 
went  for  a  walk.  He  returned  late,  and  read  it  again.  Then  he 
wrote  upon  the  envelope,  smiling  mischievously  as  he  did  so, 
"  The  Lion  Chained,"  and  put  the  letter  away  on  file.  He 
thought  to  himself,  what  kind  of  a  person  was  that  who  could  in- 
fluence Miss  Aspinwall  !  the  one  person  who  always  thought  for 
herself  while  she  hoped  to  learn  and  lean  !  And  he  thought,  too, 
that  if  ever  she  went  into  a  convent,  or,  in  fact,  entered  upon  that 
life  which  her  letter  so  beautifully  suggested,  what  an  instrument 
she  would  be  for  the  accomplishment  of  noble  work !  And 
Agnes  wrote  in  her  note-book  that  same  evening, "  I  have  con- 
victions, but  conviction  is  not  faith.  The  nun  says  one  must  pray 
for  that ;  "  and  she  knelt  at  her  bedside,  saying, — 

"  Give  it  to  me,  O  my  God, — to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the 
world,  a  great  deal  of  good,  a  great  deal  of  good.  And  without 
my  knowing  it ;  I  should  spoil  it  if  I  knew.  Give  me  light !  I 
love  Thee,  my  God.    Amen." 

Agnes  laughed  heartily  the  next  week  when  she  saw  her  letter- 
label  at  Professor  Cheever's  house. 

"  And  do  I  really  require  taming  ? "  she  asked  earnestly, 
though  still  laughing. 

"  No,  no,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  no  one  ever  seemed  to  hold 
you  before." 

"Miss  Cheever  has  just  shown  me  a  picture  of  a  martyrdom 
out  in  her  sitting-room,  and  the  hons  in  it  make  a  connection  with 
your  words.  I  told  her  if  that  fierce-looking  judge  asked  me 
what  I  believed,  I  should  have  to  say, '  I  do  not  exactly  know  yet, 
but  there  is  one  who  can  express  it  for  me  ! ' " 

"  Ah,  so  you  are  still  impressed  ?  " 
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"Still  very  much  impressed, — more  impressed.  But  I  must 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

The  evening  grew  far  into  the  night,  as  Professor  and  Miss 
Cheever  sat  before  the  fire,  listening  to  Agnes's  account  of  all  her 
Boston  doings.  As  a  matter  of  course,  that  to  which  she  reverted 
the  most  frequently  and  with  the  most  enthusiasm  was  her  hour  at 
the  convent. 

From  this  time  on  Professor  Cheever  saw  much  of  his  brilliant 
pupil.  He  realized  keenly  that  she  was  a  girl  of  the  highest 
aspirations  as  he  perceived  more  and  more  with  what  lofty  ideals 
her  soul  was  filled ;  but  she  daily  became  possessed  of  a  new 
beauty,  both  in  his  eyes  and  in  those  of  all,  as  her  mind  unfolded 
its  marvellous  gifts.  One  day  in  class,  the  question  arose  as  to 
regret  upon  losing  a  happy  past, — a  care-free  childhood,  or  any 
other  special  period  of  happiness.  "We  have  no  past!"  she 
boldly  asserted  ;  "  what  have  we  to  regret  ?  We  cany  with  us 
forever  what  the  past  was  to  us."  And  that  evening,  at  Miss 
Cheever's  table,  where  the  subject  was  resumed,  she  said : 

"  When  one  meets  me,  he  finds  in  me  the  place  of  my  birth, 
my  parents,  my  home,  my  education.  He  must  catch  some  part 
of  that  great  scene  of  earth,  water,  and  sky  over  which  I  revelled 
in  the  summers  of  my  early  life ;  he  must  know  something  of  the 
books  I  have  read  and  where  I  read  them.  And  so  it  is  of  any 
one's  past.  If  we  do  not  find  it  in  him,  it  meant  nothing  to  him,  and 
means  nothing,  now  or  ever.  When  I  see  you.  Professor,  whether 
I  know  it  or  not,  I  am  dealing  with  years  of  scholarly  life,  with 
months  of  observant  travel ;  I  am  even  touching — what  must  needs 
be  exquistely  dear  to  me — your  friendship  with  my  father.  He 
must  have  given  you  som.ething  of  himself;  you  must  have  ex- 
changed something.  Persons  do  not  understand  when  they  talk  of 
a  lost  past.  I  have  lost  my  parents,  but  those  years  of  tender, 
devoted  love  and  high  example  are  with  me  always ;  night  and  day 
I  can  turn  to  them  for  all  they  ever  meant  to  me.  The  more  keenly 
we  feel  a  loss,  the  more  secure  we  are  from  having  suffered  one. 
Excuse  me,  Professor — this  last  is  a  bull;  you  know  bulls  lie  in 
my  line." 

The  summer  came,  and  Agnes  went  to  Germantown  for  the 
long  vacation.     She  had  arranged  with  her  Boston  friend   that 
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when  Professor  Cheever  and  his  sister  passed  through  Boston  on 
their  return  from  Bar  Harbor,  they  should  visit  the  convent ;  but 
the  event  was  that  the  nuns  were  away  on  "  retreat "  during  the 
very  week  the  professor  and  Miss  Cheever  spent  there,  and  so 
Agnes's  greatest  desire  was  frustrated.  She  did  not  understand 
what  "retreat"  meant;  she  was  too  excellent  and  too  radical  a 
student,  to  imagine  she  understood  even  after  she  had  been  told, 
but  she  now  felt  it  was  a  season  that  interfered  much  with  her 
plans  and  hopes.  Professor  Cheever's  call  at  the  convent  was  not 
so  much  for  him — although  Agnes  dwelt  on  that  point,  too,  with 
great  delight — as  that  he  would  either  confirm  or  destroy,  in  some 
measure,  at  least,  her  own  impressions ;  she  longed  to  have  them 
tested  by  some  other  than  herself,  especially  by  such  another  as 
her  father's  esteemed  friend  and  her  own  favorite  instructor.  She 
felt  that  upon  this  visit  of  Professor  Cheever's  depended  much  of 
her  future  life,  and  it  should  be  largely  from  his  advice,  she  would 
take  further  action  in  regard  to  adopting  a  religious  creed. 

When  Miss  Cheever  wrote  her  from  her  home  in  New  York 
that  they  had  returned,  and  even  a  seven  days'  delay  in  Boston 
had  given  them  no  chance  of  gaining  admittance  to  the  convent, 
Agnes's  keen  disappointment  seemed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
information.  Her  friends  were  amazed  at  it,  and  yet,  truth  to  say. 
they  saw  not  its  depth  or  its  intenseness,  so  strong  was  her  grow- 
ing self-control. 

She  returned  to  Barnard.  Her  last  year  opened,  and  she  re- 
solved to  take  extra  hours,  as  she  had  the  year  before,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  her  master's  degree  at  the  close  of 
the  four  years.  She  also  began  to  keep  a  journal.  This  she  had 
done  more  or  less  regularly  for  years,  but  the  book  she  now 
opened  began  to  contain  her  troubles  and  perplexities  "  in  filtered 
form,"  to  borrow  her  own  expression,  and  her  reflections  upon 
the  books  she  read,  at  least  in  part,  but — best  of  all — her  outlook 
upon  life,  her  hopes,  her  resolutions,  her  ideals ;  and  it  all  was 
glowing  in  the  golden  light  of  her  lofty  spirit  and  her  tender,  un- 
selfish heart.  She  herself  felt  that  it  was  a  bond  between  God  and 
her,  and  she  grew  less  and  less  desirous  of  the  support  and  approval 
of  other  minds.  Not  that  she  became  less  human,  less  responsive 
to  the  kind  and  sweet  touches  of  social  intercourse :  as  a  matter 
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of  fact,  she  seemed  to  become  only  more  so  as  the  weeks  went 
by.  It  was  a  precious  moment  in  the  life  of  a  freshman  to  en- 
counter her  in  the  library  and  to  have  even  a  brief  contact  with 
her  ever  bright  and  refreshing  mind.  To  all  the  undergraduates, 
in  whatever  way  their  path  happened  to  cross  hers,  she  was  an 
inspiration  and  a  source  of  gladness.  She  seemed  so  buoyant 
and  so  approachable,  and  both  these  in  spite  of  a  high  reserve 
which  ever  distinguished  her ;  and  both  these,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
great  interior  conflict  which  she  waged  so  constantly.  The  Sister 
whom  she  had  met  in  Boston  influenced  her  every  hour,  influ- 
enced her  more  perhaps  than  if  she  had  known  her  better  because 
she  influenced  her  ideally.  Agnes  had  caught  a  gHmpse  of  that 
life  which  is  the  purest  on  earth,  and  she  had  seen  it  in  its  effect 
rather  than  its  effort  or  its  action  ;  as  a  consequence,  she  had  seen 
it  at  its  best.  Being,  as  she  was,  of  a  highly  poetic  temperament, 
though  at  the  same  time  so  remarkably  practical,  she  had  compre- 
hended in  an  hour  the  greatest  possibilities  of  an  existence  here ; 
the  glamor  of  the  richness  of  living  had  cast  itself  on  all  things, 
into  all  lives,  and  she  knew  that  she  was  not  to  see  ever  again  other 
than  as  she  did  save  by  some  deliberate  base  intention  of  her  own. 
She  prayed  much ;  that  is,  she  thought  much  prayerfully.  She 
begged  for  light  and  strength ;  she  sought  only  to  be  led  to  Truth. 
For  another  to  live  just  as  she  lived  might  not  be  wise;  for  her, 
it  was  the  highest  wisdom. 

November  came.  As  she  turned  the  month  down  in  her 
calendar,  she  remembered  that  just  a  year  before  had  begun  the 
expression  of  her  difficulties  in  her  talk  with  Professor  Cheever. 
Her  memory  traced  all  that  followed  that  scene,  with  the  result 
that  she  sat  at  her  desk  and  wrote  a  long,  full  letter  to  the  nun  in 
Boston.  She  told  her  of  the  origin  of  her  perplexities,  their  de- 
velopment, their  effects,  their  present  stage ;  and  then  asked  for 
advice — for  answers,  at  least,  to  a  few  questions.  The  letter 
occupied  hours  in  the  writing.  Then  she  read  it  over,  re-read  it, 
and  tore  it  up.  The  only  record  of  the  act  was  this  entry  in  her 
journal : 

'*  November  i,  1903. — Wrote  a  long  letter,  a  real  exposition  of 
my  spiritual  and  mental  state,  to  the  Religious ;  and  then  destroyed  it. 
To  write  it  was  no  fault — human  nature  is  so  made ;  but  to  have  ever 
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thought  of  sending  it  would  prove  me  an  assured  idiot.     I  must  tell 
Professor  Cheever  about  the  act.     He  will  analyze  it  cleverly." 

She  locked  her  desk,  put  on  her  wraps,  and  made  her  way  to 
Miss  Cheever's. 

Miss  Cheever  met  her  at  the  door.  "  You  come  upon  a  wish, 
Agnes,"  she  said,  kissing  her  warmly.  "  I  was  going  to  your 
room  this  evening  as  soon  as  dinner.  People  tell  me  you  have 
not  been  looking  well,  and  Franklin  says  you  overstudy.  You 
must  come  and  remain  with  us  until  Christmas,  that  I  may  keep 
a  watchful  eye  upon  you.     You  know  we  were  so  long  getting 

you  to  approach  us  at  all,  and ." 

Agnes  put  her  arms  tight  around  her  friend,  and  laying  her 
head  for  an  instant  on  her  shoulder,  said,  "  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  do  now  if  I  hadn't  you.  How  kind  you  are — how  good 
to  me  always  !  " 

"  But  your  health,  Agnes  ?  "  By  this  time  they  had  reached 
the  library ;  "  Tell  me  about  it  exactly." 

Agnes  tried  to  evade  the  remark  as  she  removed  her  things 
and  went  to  put  them  away;  and  just  at  that  moment  Professor 
Cheever  arrived,  bringing  some  friends  to  dinner. 

"Ah,  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure.  Miss  Aspinwall ! "  he 
exclaimed  as  he  saw  her  when  he  came  in ;  "I  am  so  happy  to 
have  my  old  colleagues  from  Chicago  meet  you." 

Agnes  had  never  made  greater  conquests  with  her  marked 
gifts  than  during  that  evening.  Every  subject  that  came  up  at 
table  was  one  upon  which  her  questions  and  suggestions  were 
both  original  and  pregnant.  One  part  of  the  conversation  must 
be  given  here.  The  question  arose  as  to  living  a  profitable  life, 
a  life  of  value  to  others. 

"  Will  you  tell  us,  please.  Professor  Parker,  just  what  you 
mean  by  a  profitable  life  ?  " 

He  smiled.  "  The  question  is  easily  answered.  Miss  Aspin- 
wall." And  he  went  on  to  elaborate  the  usual  view  of  well-spent 
years. 

"  Is  there  no  other  way  ?  "  she  asked.  "  My  dream  of  a  valu- 
able life  is  to  follow  one's  conscience,  and  to  strive  each  day  to 
increase  its  delicacy ;  there  can  never  be  any  way  to  pacify  it ; 
the  only  wa)'  one  can  approach  to  that  is  to   do    one's  best. 
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Conscience  leads  us  in  divers  ways  as  we  watch  for  its  call ;  but 
when  we  have  done  so,  eveiyone  whom  we  have  met,  even  for  an 
hour,  and  many  whom  we  have  not  met  at  all,  are  the  better  and 
the  happier.     Will  you  please  set  me  right  if  I  am  wrong  ?  " 

At  a  large  dinner-party  made  up  of  her  elders  she  would  not 
have  so  spoken.  If  there  was  any  gift  in  which  she  particularly 
excelled,  it  was  in  a  .sense  of  propriety ;  here  she  was  the  only 
lady  save  the  hostess,  and  she  knew  the  right  of  queenship  was 
partly  hers.  Professor  Cheever's  face  beamed  with  pride  and 
pleasure,  and  his  spirits  served  to  give  her  better  poise. 

After  the  other  guests  had  departed,  Agnes  sat  in  the  library 
with  Miss  Cheever  and  her  brother,  talking  of  many  things.  Chief 
among  the  topics  was  her  health,  her  remaining  with  them  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  her  projected  visit  to  her  Boston  friend  at 
Christmas. 

"  Sympathize  with  me  in  my  happy  anticipations ! "  she  ex- 
claimed exultingly.  "  I  feel,  Miss  Cheever,  as  if  the  strain  of 
waiting  had  reached  its  limit ;  I  can  rejoice  now." 

"  But,  Miss  Aspinwall,"  interposed  the  professor,  "  why  expect 
so  much  ?  I  do  not  like  to  see  you  return  with  air-castles  all 
rent." 

"  They  shall  not  be  !  They  will  not  be,  Professor  Cheever ! 
I  am  hke  Job — I  know  that  for  which  I  hope.  Is  it  not  possible 
for  one  to  know  the  direction  whence  light  will  come  ?  " 

It  so  happened  that  the  next  day,  in  a  letter  from  her  Boston 
friend,  there  was  enclosed  a  httle  Catholic  picture  which  the 
religious  had  given  her  for  Agnes.  It  represented  Saint  John 
leaning  upon  the  breast  of  Christ — a  picture  suggested  in  Saint 
John's  own  Gospel.  The  tints  were  delicate  and  the  faces  beauti- 
ful. This  picture,  and  nothing  more,  was  to  be  the  climax  of 
Agnes's  life.  One  morning,  only  a  few  days  later,  she  was  taken 
with  a  severe  chill  while  busy  at  some  reading  in  a  corner  of  the 
University  Library.  Some  other  students  who  were  near  ordered 
a  cab,  and  she  was  taken  at  once  to  Miss  Cheever's.  Medical  aid 
was  there  almost  as  soon  as  she,  but  within  a  few  hours  it  was 
known  the  disease,  pneumonia,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  all  skill, 
so  rapid  was  the  congestion. 

■  All  night  she  lay  in  great  suffering,  but  perfectly  conscious. 
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Toward  morning  she  asked  for  the  picture,  and  it  was  placed 
under  her  hands  upon  her  breast.  "  I  had  planned  so  much ! " 
she  struggled  to  say ;  "  so  much  !  I  did  not  talk  of  it,  but  it  was 
all  planned.  I  intended  to  do  good,  to  know  God  better,  and  then 
to  show  others  the  way." 

"  You  did  know  and  love  Him,  darling,"  said  Miss  Cheever, 
smoothing  the  pillow  and  trying  to  check  her  own  tears,  "  and 
you  did  show  others.  Your  life  was  that  ode  to  duty  you  said 
you  should  try  to  make  it." 

Agnes  smiled  deprecatingly.  "  Tell  the  Professor  to  take  all 
my  papers  and  my  little  book-journals.  He  had  better  destroy 
them,  but  he  may  do  as  he  wishes.  They  are  his — more  his  than 
he  realizes,"  she  added,  showing  still  that  alertness  of  thought  for 
which  she  had  been  so  remarkable.  "And  for  you,  my  best  and 
dearest  friend,  for  you.  Miss  Cheever,  see  to  everything  for  me. 
I  wrote  a  paper  over  three  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  my  greatest 
shyness,  that  you  were  to  have  all ;  understand,  when  you  find 
the  note,  that  I  mean  it  all  to-day  a  thousand  times  more  than 
when  I  wrote  it." 

The  nurse  was  at  the  bedside  with  Miss  Cheever.  Professor 
Cheever  sat  in  the  next  room  with  the  doctors.     He  came  in. 

"  Miss  Aspinwall  " — he  broke  down. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  said ;  "  go  to  Boston.  Tell  her  of  me — that 
I  was  only  a  hope — no  more.  Ask  her  to  pray  for  me  that  I  may 
in  some  way  have  fulfilled  my  destiny.  I  ought  to  have  been  so 
much  better — to  have  lived  for  higher  motives.  I  meant — I  in- 
tended, when  I  knew  —  when  she  should  have  taught  me  the 
way ." 

The  Professor  and  Miss  Cheever  were  in  such  grief,  she  de- 
sisted from  saying  more,  and  lifting  the  picture  in  her  fingers,  she 
tried  to  look  at  it. 

The  nurse  said,  "  What  do  you  wish,  Miss  Aspinwall  ? " 
She  supported  the  picture  with  her  hand.  "  You  want  something 
more  from  us." 

"  Yes  !  "  said  Agnes,  with  a  touch  of  her  old  vigor ;  "  this  is 
no  way  to  let  a  person  die.  In  the  Catholic  Church  they  die  with 
prayers  and  blessed  things  around  the  bed ;  all  Christians  die 
with  thoughts  of  God."     She  tried  to  raise  her  head  on  her  hand 
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as  she  continued :  "  Professor  Cheever,  please  read  for  me  from 
the  Testament  about  the  penitent,  the  Magdalen,  at  the  feet  of 
Christ." 

Even  as  he  hastened  to  take  the  Bible  and  open  at  the  desired 
text,  he  said  in  as  steady  a  voice  as  he  could  command,  "  That 
does  not  suit  you  in  the  least ;  let  me  take  another  passage." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  it  does  suit  me.  What  am  I  ? — What  are  we  all, 
but  especially  what  am  I,  but  a  sinner  pleading  for  mercy  at  the 
Saviour's  feet  ?  Read,  read  for  me  His  wonderful  words  of  pardon 
and  love." 

Professor  Cheever  began.  One  of  the  doctors  who  had  come 
into  the  room  a  moment  before,  now  held  Agnes's  pulse  as  the 
reading  continued.  The  professor  got  through  it  bravely  to 
the  end. 

"  Oh,  if  He  would  only  say  to  me,  *  Go  in  peace,'  would  it  not 
be  beautiful !  Doctor,  it  may  appear  hard  to  die  when  one  is  so 
young  and  the  world  holds  so  much  in  prospect ;  but,  believe  me, 
it  seems  only  a  little  now.  God  seems  all.  Help  others  to  die 
well — to  die  as  creatures  going  to  the  Creator — the  child  to  its 
Father.     Dear,  dear  God !  " 

The  head  turned  on  the  pillow  as  respiration  became  more 
and  more  difficult,  but  her  mind  still  held  its  own.  The  doctor 
bade  her  be  quiet,  and  Miss  Cheever  kept  close  to  her  side,  with 
her  arms  around  the  pillow.  Could  the  nun  have  looked  into 
that  death-chamber,  what  would  not  her  zeal  have  urged  her  to 
do  to  make  sweeter  and  more  comforting  those  last  hours  for  that 
pure  and  lofty  soul  ?  And  if  she  prayed  in  her  convent  chapel 
for  all  whom  she  had  ever  met,  how  large  a  share  went  in  bless- 
ings toward  that  earnest  heart  now  throbbing  out  the  end  of  its 
too  brief  work  ? 

Agnes  opened  her  eyes  at  the  end  of  a  silent  quarter-hour. 

•'  Are  you  all  praying  ?  "  she  asked  Miss  Cheever. 

"  Yes,  beloved ;  we  are  all  praying  for  you." 

"  You  are  so  kind !  Oh,  thank  you — thank  you  all !  "  She 
looked  down  at  the  professor  and  smiled.  "  This  is  the  last  anal- 
ysis of  a  thought,  Professor  Cheever.  It  is  hard,  but  I  do  not  in 
the  least  object.     I  like — to — do — my — duty — well." 

The  eyes  closed.  The  head  sank  upon  the  chest.  Without 
a  struggle  the  soul  had  left  its  mortal  dwelling. 
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When  Professor  and  Miss  Cheever  discovered  Agnes's  journals, 
they  decided  to  arrange  them  for  publication ;  these  will  appear 
later.  For  the  present,  they  have  given  the  material  for  this 
sketch  into  the  hands  of  her  Boston  friend,  who  has  put  matter 
so  rich  and  so  unusual  into  such  form  as  her  feeble  ability  rendered 
possible.  In  the  cemetery  at  Germantown,  Agnes  lies  beside  her 
parents,  and  the  monument  which  bears  their  epitaphs  has  this 
new  and  unique  inscription : — 

AGNES  ASPINWALL 

THEIR  DAUGHTEB 

BOBN  JUNE  8,  1880,  DIED  NOVEMBEB  8,  1903 

DEABLY  BELOVED  OF  GOD,  AND  FOBEVEB  MOUBNED  BY  US 

HEB  FBIENDS 

BENJAMIN  FBANKLIN  CHEEVEB 

ANNA  WHIPPLE  CHEEVEB 

Grace  Sherman  Clement. 
Providence^  R.  I. 
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The  Lineage  of  Love. 

I  am  the  Mother  of  fair  love. — Eccli.  25  :  24. 

Motherhood. 

ROM  the  three  great  manifestations  of  the  love-principle  in 
human  life,  mother-love,  sex-love,  and  God-love,  spring 
those  heart  impulses  behind  human  action  by  which  the  race 
climbs  upward  or  slips  backward  in  its  movement  toward  a  higher, 
fuller  destiny.  For  it  is  in  the  heart-life,  after  all,  that  mankind 
lives  out  its  destiny  and  realizes  its  dreams.  *'  Experience  tells 
us  that  man's  true  life  is  neither  lived  in  the  material  tracts  of  the 
body,  nor  in  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  intellect,  but  in  the  warm 
world  of  the  affections.  Till  he  is  equipped  with  these,  man  is  not 
human.  He  reaches  his  full  height  only  when  Love  becomes  to 
him  the  breath  of  life,  the  energy  of  will,  the  summit  of  desire. 
There  at  last  lies  all  happiness,  and  goodness,  and  truth,  and 
divinity."  ^ 

^  Ascent  of  Man,  p.  215. 
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Ruled  and  ordered  and  enlightened  though  he  may  be  by  his 
intelligence,  the  springs  of  man's  conduct  arise  from  the  love- 
principle  at  the  bottom  of  his  life.  He  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
secret  workings  of  this  principle  upon  his  nature,  and  of  its  subtile 
influence  upon  the  preferences  of  his  conscious  mind ;  but  the 
arrangement  by  which  this  principle  was  placed  as  the  fundamental 
motive  power  at  the  basis  of  human  life  was  made  long  before 
man  had  any  conscious  knowledge  of  such  things  as  love  and 
life  and  intelligence.  While  his  mind  was  left  free,  or  allowed  to 
develop  within  itself  the  power  of  preference,  of  choosing  a  code 
of  personal  conduct,  his  heart-impulses  took  their  rise  in  begin- 
nings of  his  being  reaching  so  remotely  back  of  his  conscious 
existence  that  speculation  about  them  might  seem  only  fanciful 
to  him,  if  not  even  distasteful.  Human  nature  loves  to  believe  it 
has  absolute  control  over  all  its  preferences,  heart  as  well  as  head  ; 
that  none  of  its  impulses  is  altogether  blind  or  involuntary  or 
hereditary ;  and  its  pride  in  this  prerogative  of  its  free  will  to 
choose,  to  accept  or  reject,  is  a  justifiable  one.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  will  or  choice  of  loving  that  is  a  blind  or  involuntary  act  in 
human  nature ;  man  can  love  or  hate  with  the  same  free  will  by 
which  he  can  alternately  eat  or  drink,  or  walk  or  stand.  But  the 
faculty  of  loving,  the  initial  function  of  love  itself  in  man's  being 
is  a  power  which  he  had  no  more  part  in  shaping  than  he  had  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  his  physical  life.  As  the  laws  of  that 
life  were  working  out  the  full  complement  of  his  physical  being, 
all  unaided  and  uninfluenced  by  his  own  personal  and  conscious 
choice,  so  the  law  of  love  within  him,  even  at  this  early  stage  of 
his  existence,  was  working  in  a  secret  confederacy  with  the  law  of 
life  to  prepare  the  soil  from  which  the  first  seeds  of  love  would 
spring  when  conscious  being  came  to  him  with  human  birth. 

'■'■  Love  is  not  a  late  arrival,  an  after-thought  with  creation.  It  is 
not  a  novelty  of  romantic  civilization.  It  is  not  a  pious  word  of  reli- 
gion. Its  roots  began  to  grow  with  the  first  cell  of  life  which  budded 
on  this  earth.  How  great  it  is,  the  history  of  humanity  bears  witness ; 
but  how  old  it  is  and  how  solid,  how  bound  up  with  the  very  consti- 
tution of  the  world,  how  from  the  first  time  an  eternal  part  of  it,  we  are 
only  now  beginning  to  perceive.  .  .  .  Love  did  not  descend  out  of 
the  clouds  like  rain  or  snow.     It  was  distilled  on  earth.     And  few  of 
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the  romances  which  in  after  years  were  to  cluster  round  this  immortal 
word  are  more  wonderful  than  the  story  of  its  birth  and  growth. 
Partly  a  product  of  crushed  lives  and  exterminated  species,  and  partly 
of  the  choicest  blossoms  and  sweetest  essences  that  ever  came  from  the 
tree  of  life,  it  reached  its  spiritual  perfection  after  a  history  the  most 
strange  and  checkered  that  the  pages  of  Nature  have  to  record.  What 
love  was  at  first,  how  crude  and  sour  and  embryonic  a  thing,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive.  But  from  age  to  age,  with  immeasurable  faith 
and  patience,  by  cultivations  continuously  repeated,  by  transplantings 
endlessly  varied,  the  unrecognizable  germ  of  this  new  fruit  was  hus- 
banded to  its  maturity,  and  became  the  tree  on  which  humanity, 
society,  and  civilization  were  ultimately  borne."  ^ 

The  mysteries  of  human  life  and  love  are  explained  to  us  in 
one  set  of  terms  by  the  physiologist ;  in  another,  no  less  technical 
and  profound  by  the  psychologist ;  and  in  still  another,  more 
mysterious  and  baffling  still,  by  the  theologian.  Yet,  after  we 
have  pondered  and  probed  the  significance  of  these  terms,  and 
have  tried  to  apply  them  to  the  actual  facts  of  human  experience, 
the  inadequacy  of  their  words  in  conveying  the  living  sense  of  it 
all  to  our  minds  leaves  us  vaguely  discouraged  and  dissatisfied. 
We  feel  that  the  measure  of  human  life  and  love  cannot  be  taken 
this  way,  or  that  a  set  of  formal  terms  cannot  convey  to  our 
understanding  the  whole  application  of  these  principles  to  our 

2  Ascent  of  Man ^  p.  216. 

"  As  the  story  of  evolution  is  usually  told,  Love — the  evolved  form  of  the 
Struggle  for  the  Life  of  Others — has  not  even  a  place.  Almost  the  whole  emphasis 
of  science  has  fallen  upon  the  opposite, — the  animal  Struggle  for  Life.  Hunger  was 
early  seen  by  the  naturalists  to  be  the  first  and  most  imperious  appetite  of  all  living 
things,  and  the  course  of  Nature  came  to  be  erroneously  interpreted  in  terms  of  a 
never-ending  strife.  Since  there  are  vastly  more  creatures  born  than  can  ever  sur- 
vive, since  for  every  morsel  of  food  provided  a  hundred  claimants  appear,  life  to  an 
animal  was  described  to  us  as  one  long  tragedy ;  and  Poetry,  borrowing  the  imper- 
fect creed,  pictured  Nature  only  as  a  blood-red  fang.  Before  we  can  go  on  to  trace 
the  higher  progress  of  Love  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  correct  this  misconception.  .  .  . 
To  interpret  the  whole  course  or  Nature  by  the  Struggle  for  Life  is  as  absurd  as  if 
one  were  to  define  the  character  of  St.  Francis  by  the  tempers  of  his  childhood. 
Worlds  grow  up  as  well  as  infants ;  their  tempers  change,  the  better  nature  opens 
out,  new  objects  of  desire  appear,  higher  activities  are  added  to  the  lower.  The 
first  chapter  or  two  of  the  story  of  evolution  may  be  headed  the  Struggle  for  Life  ; 
but  take  the  book  as  a  whole  and  it  is  not  a  tale  of  battle.  It  is  a  Love-story." 
Ibid,^  p.  217. 
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personal  lives.  This  is  a  case  where  theory  teaches  nothing; 
where  personal  experience  alone  can  bring  understanding  of  even 
the  most  primary  facts.  Here  is  a  department  of  experience  in 
which  knowledge  itself,  and  wisdom,  and  intelligence,  have  some- 
times been  made  to  play  the  fool  in  order  to  fathom  more  deeply 
the  meaning  of  love's  mysterious  power  in  human  life.  And  even 
after  such  personal  experience  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  as 
helpless  as  ever  to  convey  that  meaning  to  others.  Yet,  as  we 
have  seen,  while  love  is  something  that  never  can  be  taught,  the 
human  heart  learned  its  lessons  in  love  by  a  tuition  that  began 
with  the  inception  of  life  itself. 

**  'Tis  even  thus  : 
In  that  I  live  I  love ;  because  I  love 
I  live  :  whate'er  is  fountain  to  the  one 
Is  fountain  to  the  other ;  and  whene'  er 
Our  God  unknits  the  riddle  of  the  one 
There  is  no  shade  or  fold  of  mystery 
Swathing  the  other."  ^ 

Strange  it  is  that  this  most  primary  experience  of  human  life, 
the  power  of  loving,  should  have  become  so  widely  associated 
with  that  single  phase  of  love-experience  which  comes  only  with 
maturity  as  practically  to  limit  all  interest  in  the  subject  to  this 
transitory  manifestation  of  it  alone.  The  world  has  come  to  think 
lightly  of  love,  because  love  has  been  presented  to  it  only  in  an 
aspect  of  lightness,  of  transitoriness ;  an  experience  in  human  life 
which  is  a  mere  passing  phase  of  feeling ;  something  which  comes 
to-day  and  is  gone  to-morrow;  a  spasmodic,  sporadic  thing;  a 
mere  efflorescence  of  the  hot  blood  of  youth  or  passion ;  in  short, 
an  emotional  condition  to  which  all  human  nature  is  subject  under 
the  proper  conditions — as  it  would  be  subject  to  certain  physical 
afflictions — but  which  it  is  best  to  escape  if  one  can,  and  which  it 
is  becoming  to  be  ashamed  of,  if  one  cannot.  These  are  some  of 
the  aspects  in  which  the  world  commonly  misrepresents  love,  and 
by  which  it  has  succeeded  not  only  in  lowering  and  distorting  the 
ordinary  mind's  conception  of  the  true  character  of  love,  but  has 
built  up  a  misapprehension  of  love's  origin  and  love's  function  in 
human  life  that  tends  to  frustrate  some  of  the  holiest  designs  of 
God  upon  the  race  of  man. 

'  Tennyson. 
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The  poetic,  no  less  than  the  scientific  and  materialistic  view  of 
love,  has  helped  to  lead  the  world  astray  in  its  understanding  of 
this  "  supreme  dynamic  "  in  human  existence.  All  these  influences 
have  combined  to  establish  the  notion  that  love  has  its  birth  in 
human  life  at  a  point  in  the  experience  of  that  life  when  the  con- 
sciousness of  love  first  awakens  in  the  heart ;  when  the  emotions 
feel  for  the  first  time  the  stir  of  this  consciousness  running  like  a 
new  tide  of  life  through  the  faculties  of  heart  and  soul  and  body. 
This,  in  the  commonest  poetic  parlance,  is  "  the  awakening  of  love." 
And  this,  laughs  the  cynical  world,  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
love ;  this,  it  believes,  is  the  first  stage  in  the  human  heart's 
experience  of  life's  supreme  delusion ;  a  delusion  which  at  the 
same  time,  by  an  irony  of  fate,  is  life's  supreme  delight. 

On  account  of  this  world-wide  misapprehension  of  love's 
origin  in  human  life,  and  of  that  ignorance  or  indifference  which 
refuses  to  understand  or  to  examine  the  deeper  and  more  vital 
relations  of  love  to  human  destiny,  the  subject  has  lost  caste,  so 
to  speak,  as  a  theme  for  serious  consideration.  Discussion  of  it  is 
distrusted  by  the  sincere  and  ridiculed  by  the  frivolous ;  a  wall  of 
diffidence  blocks  almost  every  avenue  of  approach  to  it,  except  to 
those  to  whom  diffidence  is  a  sham  and  modesty  a  stranger  :  the 
shallow-hearted  worldling,  the  callous-minded  cynic,  the  con- 
scienceless and  shameless  novelist  of  a  prurient  school  of  literature 
to  whom  the  theme  of  love  is  merely  a  stock  in  trade.  These 
have  become  the  only  prophets  and  exponents  of  love  that  the 
world  knows  to-day ; — the  poor,  sad  world,  that  is  trying  in  its 
disgust  and  disappointment  to  get  along  without  love  since  this  is 
all  there  is  to  it :  a  hollow  delusion  and  a  snare ;  a  joke  upon 
poor  humanity,  that  affords  endless  "  copy  "  for  the  professional, 
humorist ;  a  monumental  mistake  in  the  economy  of  human  exist- 
ence, that  seems  to  be  set  there  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  pre- 
pare a  trap  into  which  men  and  women  blunder  like  blind  victims, 
to  their  certain  disappointment  and  chagrin,  if  not  to  their  utmost 
despair  and  disaster.  The  world  is  tired  of  it  all,  and  it  has  turned 
from  love  for  many  a  day  as  a  thing  of  secondary  importance  in 
human  affairs.  Humanity  has  long  been  searching  in  other  direc- 
tions to  satisfy  the  deeper  cravings  and  aspirations  of  the  heart. 
The  world  of  the  emotions  has  been  forsaken  for  the  world  of 
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mind ;  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  has  replaced  the  ancient  quest  of 
love.  This  quest  of  love  is  now  regarded  as  a  folly  of  the  past, 
an  early  trait  of  the  world's  unwise  youth  when  love  was  the  only 
law  that  ruled  both  little  and .  great ;  when  kings  would  leave 
their  thrones  at  its  beck  and  sober  statesmen  would  not  be 
ashamed  to  follow  its  behests  before  the  face  of  all.  All  this  has 
been  left  behind  in  the  world's  progress  toward  knowledge, — for 
in  the  realm  of  learning  the  throne  is  not  raised  to  love  but  to 
mind,  and  love  will  rule  ais  king  or  will  not  rule  at  all. 

With  love  no  longer  king  in  the  high  places  of  this  world ;  no 
longer  recognized  as  the  sole  and  mighty  arbiter  of  human  des- 
tiny ;  wandering  as  an  outcast  from  the  frozen,  childless  homes 
where  knowledge  rules — knowledge  which  taught  the  world  how 
to  banish  love  with  all  its  sweet  benedictions — a  great  cruelty  has 
grown  up  in  the  world  to-day.  It  is  not  the  cruelty  of  the  red 
fang  or  the  sharp  claw ;  but  a  vast  nameless  something  that  we 
feel  strike  into  us  at  times  like  the  biting  thrust  of  steel ;  that  seizes 
us  at  moments  as  with  the  unyielding  grip  of  iron  that  would  rend 
our  living  hearts  into  bleeding  shreds  if  we  dare  to  falter  or  to 
stumble  in  this  race  of  the  swift  and  this  battle  of  the  strong ;  that 
crushes  the  warm  life  out  of  us  by  a  merciless  and  cruel  repres- 
sion of  every  natural  instinct  and  human  impulse,  out-reaching 
and  up-springing  from  our  hearts  in  love  and  kindness  toward  our 
fellow  creatures.  The  world  to-day  takes  pride  in  scorning  senti- 
ment ;  it  boasts  of  its  ability  to  overcome  emotion  and  to  act  from 
the  conviction  of  the  mind  rather  than  from  the  impulses  of  the 
heart.  It  would  be  shamefaced  at  offering  a  sentimental  reason  as 
a  sufficient  motive  for  any  act  in  human  life.  All  conduct  must 
be  dictated  by  sanctions  endorsed  by  practical  reasons  in  order  to 
win  respect.  Not  that  the  age  has  formally  repudiated  love  or 
sentiment  as  a  sufficient  motive  power  for  human  conduct ;  but  it 
has  succeeded  in  weakening  the  function  of  love  in  human  life  by 
a  check  upon  love's  forces  which  must  lead  them  in  the  end  to 
inevitable  defeat  and  death.  There  is  a  deeper  cause  for  this 
world-coldness  of  our  age  than  we  are  wont  to  recognize  when 
we  characterize  it  as  merely  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  time,  or  the 
business  spirit,  or  the  disposition  for  the  practical  which  prevails 
among  us.     These  terms  are  mere  evasions  of  the  real  cause  lying 
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back  of  the  conditions.  Neither  science,  nor  business,  nor  the 
practical  have  alone  or  together  wrought  this  change  in  the  human 
disposition.  This  chill  upon  the  heart  of  mankind  to-day  is  from 
the  dearth  of  love  amongst  us ;  it  is  the  chill  from  childless  homes; 
the  coldness  from  loveless  unions  between  men  and  women  ;  the 
heartlessness  from  homes  built  upon  the  ruins  of  other  homes 
devastated  by  divorce  and  dishonor.  This  is  where  the  defeat  of 
love's  supremacy  over  the  human  heart  takes  its  rise  ;  here  at  the 
very  source  of  love,  the  very  springs  of  life  itself :  the  shrine  of 
the  family,  the  heart  of  the  home,  the  cradle  of  love  in  the 
mother's  breast  have  been  profaned  and  desolated  by  the  scourge 
of  divorce  in  our  modern  civilization,  till  the  whole  world  shivers 
as  in  a  mortal  chill.  Our  social  organism  has  been  shaken  to  its 
foundations  by  the  fierce  divisions  and  disputes  that  this  problem 
of  divorce  has  created  amongst  us.  Civil  and  religious  law  has 
been  mocked  at  and  defeated  in  its  attempt  to  legislate  against 
this  terrible  evil.  Churches  have  been  split  into  bitter  factions 
over  some  technical  difference  of  opinion  as  to  where  the  vital 
principles  of  this  problem  lay.  But  how  useless  it  has  all  proved 
to  be  in  enforcing  upon  men  and  women  any  sense  of  their  own 
obligations  both  to  themselves  and  to  their  fellow  beings.  Legis- 
lation has  proved  a  farce  in  its  attempt  to  regulate  this  evil ;  and 
both  moral  and  religious  influences  seem  powerless  to  check  the 
inroads  of  it  upon  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind.  The 
trouble  is  that  results  only  have  for  the  most  part  been  attacked 
in  dealing  with  this  problem ;  while  the  sources  of  the  evil  have 
either  been  ignored  or  overlooked.  This  is  not  the  way  the 
modern  intelligent  mind  works  with  mistakes  and  misfortunes  in 
other  departments  of  human  life.  The  scientific  spirit  has  at 
least  taught  us  one  good  and  great  condition  for  reform  or  restor- 
ation of  perverted  forces  in  life,  and  this  is  the  discovery  of  the 
real  cause  of  the  perversion — physical,  moral,  or  mental — before 
we  attempt  to  deal  with  the  perversion  itself.  In  the  world  of 
social  reform  almost  as  much  as  in  the  medical  world  to-day,  the 
initial  lesson  is,  "  Find  the  germ."  But  in  this  war  upon  divorce 
who  thinks  of  talking  about  that  awful  perversion  of  the  laws  of 
life  and  love  by  which  modern  marriage,  entered  into  by  men  and 
women  with  no  higher  motive  than  a  cold,  calculating  self-interest 
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or  self-gratification  dictates,  has  blighted  the  world  with  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  loveless,  lonely  homes ;  in  which  the  voices  of 
children  are  never  heard ;  where  there  is  no  sweet  school  of  affec- 
tion and  unselfishness  and  self-sacrifice,  founded  upon  the  only 
secure  and  permanent  basis  on  which  love  can  build  its  principles 
into  the  human  life, — the  love  of  child  for  parent  and  parent  for 
child.  The  only  lasting  bond  of  love  is  mutual  self-sacrifice  ;  and 
when  love's  most  primary  law  is  broken — the  law  upon  which 
the  whole  of  living  creation  has  moved  forward  from  the  begin- 
ning until  now — it  is  only  natural,  and  consistent,  and  inevitable, 
that  some  terrible  hiatus  should  occur  in  human  conditions,  some 
impulse  toward  division,  antagonism,  disruption,  that  should  rend 
the  very  vitals  of  civilization  and  break  down  the  holiest  sanctions 
of  the  ages  in  its  erratic  tendency  toward  the  disorganization  of 
the  social  body.  Divorce  and  dishonored  vows  and  broken  lives 
will  go  on  heaping  up  the  record  of  human  sorrow  and  misfortune 
until  men  and  women  learn  and  realize  that  the  laws  of  love  are 
as  inexorable  in  inflicting  penalty,  merciless  and  dire,  upon  those 
who  mock  them  and  break  them  with  impunity,  as  are  the  very 
foundation  laws  of  life  itself.  Until  they  know  and  take  to  heart 
this  fact, — which  is  no  mere  lesson  of  the  moral  law  grafted  upon 
civilization  in  its  later  development,  and  serving  the  race  as  a  mere 
economic  expedient,  but  which  is  one  of  nature's  grand  primordial 
facts, — that,  as  the  way  to  banish  love  from  the  human  race  is  to 
tear  up  its  roots  in  the  heart  of  the  mother,  so  the  only  way  by 
which  love  is  perpetuated  in  the  human  race  is  by  its  lineal 
descent  from  mother  to  child  and  child  to  mother ;  that  the  world 
will  forget  how  to  love  when  the  mother  forgets  her  infant y  so  as 
not  to  have  pity  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ;*  that  the  human  heart 
not  only  learns  the  alphabet  of  love  at  the  mother's  breast,  but 
that  in  the  brief  unconscious  span  of  existence  when  mother  and 
child  are  as  one,  and  during  the  dumb  helpless  years  of  infancy, 
the  human  heart  unconsciously  compresses  into  its  own  individual 
experience  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  race  in  the  deep 
lessons  of  love  ;  that  it  dimly,  yet  with  an  intimate  and  abiding 
knowledge,  learns  all  the  wondrous  ways  by  which  love  has  striven, 
in  its  unceasing   impulses   throughout    the    ages,  since  its  first 

*  Isa.  49:  15. 
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awakening  in  a  human  soul,  to  grow  eloquent  of  itself  in  outward 
manifestation.  "  When  the  first  mother  awoke  to  her  first  ten- 
derness and  warmed  her  loneliness  at  her  infant's  love,  when 
for  a  moment  she  forgot  herself  and  thought  upon  its  weakness 
or  its  pain,  when  by  the  most  imperceptible  act  or  sign  or  look 
of  sympathy  she  expressed  the  unutterable  impulse  of  her  mother- 
hood, the  touch  of  a  new  creative  hand  was  felt  upon  the  world. 
However  short  the  earliest  infancies,  however  feeble  the  sparks 
they  fanned,  however  long  heredity  took  to  gather  fuel  enough 
for  a  steady  flame,  it  is  certain  that  once  this  fire  began  to  warm 
the  cold  hearth  of  Nature  and  give  humanity  a  heart,  the  most 
stupendous  task  of  the  past  was  accomplished.  A  softened  pres- 
sure of  an  uncouth  hand,  a  human  gleam  in  an  almost  animal  eye, 
an  endearment  in  an  articulate  voice, — feeble  things  enough.  Yet 
in  these  faint  awakenings  lies  the  hope  of  the  human  race."^ 

No  word  of  love  has  ever  been  uttered  by  human  lips  but 
some  mother  of  the  past  crooned  its  tender  syllables  into  her 
babe's  unheeding  ear;  from  the  warm  pressure  of  a  mother's 
arms  and  the  soft  caress  of  a  mother's  lips  the  human  instinct  for 
love  expression  received  its  first  training  in  the  arts  of  affection 
even  before  any  other  faculty  of  consciousness  had  reached  the 
crudest  stage  of  development.  Yet  not  alone  in  the  merely  phys- 
ical expression  of  love  is  motherhood  the  first  tutor  of  the  affec- 

*  Ascent  of  Man,  p.  290. 

"  How  full  creation  is  of  meaning,  of  anticipation,  of  good  for  man  ;  how  far 
back  begins  the  undertone  of  Love  !  Remember  that  nearly  all  the  beauty  of  the 
world  is  Love-beauty — the  corolla  of  the  flower  and  the  plume  of  the  grass,  the 
lamp  of  the  fire  fly,  the  plumage  of  the  bird,  the  horn  of  the  stag,  the  face  of  a  woman 
that  nearly  all  the  music  of  the  natural  world  is  Love-music — the  song  of  the  night- 
ingale, the  call  of  the  mammal,  the  chorus  of  the  insect,  the  serenade  of  the  lover ;  that 
nearly  all  the  foods  of  the  world  are  Love-foods — the  date  and  the  raisin,  the  banana 
and  the  bread  fruit,  the  locust  and  the  honey,  the  eggs,  the  grains,  the  seeds,  the 
cereals,  and  the  legumes  ;  that  all  the  drinks  of  the  world  are  Love- drinks — the 
juices  of  the  sprouting  grain  and  the  withered  hop,  the  milk  from  the  udder  of  the 
cow,  the  wine  from  the  Love-cup  of  the  vine.  Remember  that  the  Family,  the 
crown  of  all  higher  life,  in  the  organic  world,  is  the  creation  of  Love ;  that  cooper- 
ation, which  means  power,  which  means  wealth,  which  means  leisure,  which  there- 
ore  means  art  and  culture,  recreation  and  education,  is  the  gift  of  Love.  Remem- 
ber not  only  these  things,  but  the  diff'usions  of  feeling  which  accompany  them,  the 
elevations,  the  ideals,  the  happiness,  the  goodness,  and  the  faith  in  more  goodness, 
and  ask  if  it  is  not  a  world  of  Love  in  which  we  live."      Ibid.,  p.  232. 
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tions.  Through  the  wide  portal  of  a  mother's  heart  have  come 
the  noble  train  of  human  virtues  that  have  raised  the  race  from  we 
know  not  how  crude  and  exalted  a  stage  in  physical  and  moral  being 
up  to  that  high  estate  which,  in  its  perfect  flowering  in  the  souls  of 
the  redeemed,  has  made  men  only  a  little  less  than  the  angels. 
The  history  of  the  Mother  is  the  record  of  man's  Redemption. 
This  is  true  not  only  in  the  sense  of  those  profound  teachings  of 
the  Church  which  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  Incarnation  in 
terms  which  seem  to  some  to  convey  only  a  conception  of  the 
maternity  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God  ;  but  it  is  true  also  in  a  sense 
which  includes  every  interpretation  of  the  history  of  mankind. 
It  is  fundamentally  true  in  a  physical  and  moral  sense ;  and  in  a 
spiritual  sense  its  truth  reaches  from  the  lowest  depths  of  life's 
mystery  to  the  highest  concept  of  that  mystery  that  has  ever 
been  defined.  "  From  of  old  we  have  heard  the  monition,  '  except 
ye  be  as  babes  ye  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;'  the 
latest  science  now  shows  us  that  unless  we  had  been  as  babes, 
the  ethical  phenomena  which  give  all  its  significance  to  the 
phrase  *  Kingdom  of  Heaven '  would  have  been  non-existent  for 
us.  Without  the  circumstances  of  infancy,  we  might  have  become 
formidable  among  animals  through  sheer  force  of  sharp-wittedness. 
But  except  for  these  circumstances  we  should  never  have  com- 
prehended the  meaning  of  such  phrases  as  *  self-sacrifice '  or 
'  devotion.'  The  phenomena  of  social  life  would  have  been 
omitted  from  the  history  of  the  world,  and  with  them  the  phe- 
nomena of  ethics  and  religion."  ^ 

*'  Love  then  had  no  chance  till  the  human  mother  came.  To  her 
alone  was  given  a  curriculum  prolonged  enough  to  let  her  graduate  in 
the  school  of  the  affections.  Not  for  days  or  weeks,  but  for  months, 
as  the  cry  of  her  infant's  helplessness  went  forth,  she  must  stand  be- 
tween the  flickering  flame  and  death,  and  for  years  to  come,  until  the 
budding  intellect  could  take  its  own  command,  this  Love  dare  not 
grow  cold,  or  pause  an  hour  in  its  unselfish  ministry. 

*^  Begin  at  the  beginning  again  and  recall  the  fact  of  woman's 
passive  strain.'^     A  tendency  to  passivity  means,  among  other  things, 

'^  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philosophy,  Vol.  II,  p.  363. 

^  **  The  fact  is  everywhere  emphasized  in  nature,  that  a  certain  constitutional 
difference  exists  between  male  and  female,  a  difference  inclining  the  one  to  a  robuster 
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a  capacity  to  sit  still.  Be  it  but  for  a  minute  or  an  hour  does  not 
matter ;  the  point  is  that  the  faintest  possible  capacity  is  there.  For 
this  is  the  embryo  of  Patience,  and  if  much  and  long  nursed  a  fully 
fledged  Patience  will  come  out  of  it.  Supply  next  to  this  new  virtue 
some  definite  object  on  which  to  practise — a  Child.  When  this  child 
is  in  trouble  the  mother  will  observe  the  signs  of  pain.  Its  cry  will 
awaken  associations,  and  in  some  dull  sense  the  mother  will  feel  with 
it.  But  '  feeling  with  an  other  '  is  the  literal  translation  of  the 
name  of  a  second  virtue — Sympathy.  From  feeling  with  it,  the  parent 
will  sooner  or  later  be  led  to  do  something  to  help  it ;  then  it  will  do 
more  things  to  help  it :  finally  it  will  be  always  helping  it.  Now,  to 
care  for  things  is  to  become  Careful ;  to  tend  things  is  to  become 
Tender.  Here  are  four  virtues — Patience,  Sympathy,  Carefulness, 
Tenderness — already  dawning  upon  mankind."® 

While  these  facts  of  science  help  to  bring  more  vividly  to  the 
mind  the  reality  of  maternity's  divine  mission  to  the  human  race, 
the  record  written  on  every  human  heart  which  has  felt  and  known 
the  care  and  kindness  of  a  mother,  keeps  offering  its  silent  testi- 
mony to  the  world  that  the  influence  of  the  mother  upon  the  in- 
dividual hfe  is  deeper  and  farther  reaching  than  any  other  element 
that  enters  into  life's  experience.  The  mere  statement  of  this  fact 
sounds  trite,  so  commonly  is  it  taken  for  granted.  But  the  ex- 
life  and  implanting  in  the  other  a  certain  mysterious  bias  in  the  direction  of  what  one 
can  only  call  the  womanly  disposition. 

**  Now  out  of  this  initial  difference — so  slight  at  first  as  to  amount  to  no  more 
than  a  scarcely  perceptible  bias — have  sprung  the  most  momentous  issues.  For  by 
every  detail  of  their  separate  careers  the  two  original  tendencies— to  outward  activity 
in  the  man  ;  to  inward  activity ^  miscalled  passivity,  in  the  woman — became  accent- 
uated as  time  went  on.  The  one  life  tended  toward  selfishness,  the  other  toward 
unselfishness.  While  one  kept  Individualism  alive,  the  other  kept  Altruism  alive. 
Blended  in  the  children,  these  two  master- principles  from  this  their  starting-point  acted 
and  reacted  all  through  history,  seeking  that  mean  in  which  true  life  lies  .  .  ,  The 
passage  from  mere  Other-ism,  in  the  physiological  sense,  to  Altruism  in  the  moral 
sense,  occurs  in  connection  with  the  due  performance  of  her  natural  task  by  her  to 
whom  the  Struggle  for  the  Life  of  Others  is  assigned.  That  task,  translated  into  one 
great  word,  is  Maternity — which  is  nothing  but  the  Struggle  for  the  Life  of  Others 
transfigured,  transferred  to  the  moral  sphere.  Focused  in  a  single  human  being, 
this  function,  as  we  rise  in  history,  slowly  begins  to  be  accompanied  by  those  heaven- 
bom  psychical  states  which  transform  the  femaleness  of  the  older  order  into  the 
Motherhood  of  the  new."     Ibid.^  pp.  257,  25S. 

^  Ascent  of  Man,  p.  288. 
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planation  of  its  principles  and  of  their  relation  to  our  personal 
lives  can  but  fill  us  with  awe  and  wonder. 

"  In  the  long  stillness  which  follows  the  crisis  of  Maternity, 
witnessed  only  by  the  new  and  helpless  life  which  is  at  once  the 
last  expression  of  the  older  function  and  the  unconscious  vehicle 
of  the  new,  Humanity  is  born.  By  an  alchemy  which  remains, 
and  must  ever  remain,  the  secret  of  Nature,  the  physiological 
forces  give  place  to  those  higher  principles  of  sympathy,  solicitude, 
and  affection  which  from  this  time  onward  are  to  .  .  .  de- 
termine a  diviner  destiny  for  the  human  race '? — 

*'  *  Earth's  insufficiency 
Here  grows  to  event ; 
The  indescribable 
Here  it  is  done  ; 
The  Woman-soul  leadeth  us 
Upward  and  on.'  "^° 

Yet  the  poets  of  the  world  have  sung  but  little  of  this  great 
silent  love  that  lies  closer  to  the  heart  of  the  race  and  goes  deeper 
into  the  roots  of  being  than  all  the  wild  impulses  of  human 
passion  that  ever  shook  the  soul  of  man  or  woman.  These  are 
but  the  running  of  the  tides  of  love  upon  the  shores  of  hfe,  in  ebb 
and  flow  that  at  times,  it  is  true,  seem  to  break  over  being  with  a 
potency  of  strength  so  terrible  as  to  threaten  life  itself  But  love's 
tides  are  held  to  the  foundations  of  life  by  a  stronger  power  than 
mere  transient  passion ;  and  their  source  runs  too  deep  into  the 
heart  of  being  for  the  impulses  of  this  passion  to  drain  their 
depths.  "  Love  is  eternal ;  Sex  transient.  Its  unbridled  ex- 
pression in  individual  natures,  and  its  recklessness  when  thwarted, 
have  given  rise  to  exaggerated  ideas  of  its  power.  In  all  uncon- 
trolled forms,  however,  it  becomes  so  immediate  a  menace  to  social 
order,  that  if  it  does  not  die  out  in  self-destruction  it  is  checked  by 
the  community  and  forced  into  lawful  channels.  .  .  .  The 
idea  that  the  existence  of  sex  accounts  for  the  existence  of  love  is 
untrue.  ...  In  lower  nature,  as  a  simple  fact,  male  and 
female  do  not  love  one  another,  and  in  the  lower  reaches  of 
human  nature,  husband  and  wife  do  not  love  one  another.    .    .    . 

^  Ibid.,  2S9. 
^^  Faust,  Pt.  ii. 
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Among  savage  people  the  phenomenon  everywhere  confronts  us 
of  wedded  life  without  a  grain  of  love."^^ 

"  Love  then  is  no  necessary  ingredient  of  the  sex  relation ;  it 
is  not  the  outgrowth  of  passion.'' — Haeckel's  "  elective  affinity  of 
different  cells,"  says  the  author  of  these  quotations,  is  not "  the 
physical  basis  of  Altruism,  though  it  may  be  the  physical  basis 
of  a  passion  which  is  frequently  miscalled  Love ;  but  Love  itself, 
in  its  true  sense  as  Self-sacrifice,  Love  with  all  its  beautiful  ele- 
ments of  sympathy,  tenderness,  pity,  and  compassion,  has  come 
down  a  wholly  different  line.  .  .  .  Love  is  love,  and  has 
always  been  love,  and  has  never  been  anything  lower.  Whence, 
then,  came  it  ?  If  neither  the  husband  nor  the  wife  bestowed 
this  gift  upon  the  world,  who  did  ?    It  was  a  Little  Child.     .     .     . 

"  **  The  savage  cruelty  with  which  wives  are  treated  by  the  Australian  aborigines, 
is  indicated  even  in  their  weapons.  The  very  names  *  Servant,'  'Slave,'  by  which 
the  Brahman  address  their  wires,  and  the  wife's  reply,  *  Master,'  *  Lord,*  symbolize 
the  gulf  between  the  two.  There  are  exceptions,  it  is  true,  and  often  touching  ex- 
ceptions. Travellers  cite  instances  of  constancy  among  savage  peoples  which  reach 
the  region  of  romance.  Probably  there  never  was  a  time,  indeed,  nor  a  race,  when 
some  measure  of  sympathy  did  not  exist  between  husband  and  wife.  But  when  we 
consider  all  the  facts,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  in  the  region  of  all  the  higher 
affections  the  savage  wife  and  the  savage  husband  were  all  but  strangers  to  each 
other.     .     ,     . 

"  To  give  love  time,  indeed,  has  been  all  along,  and  through  a  great  variety  of 
arrangements,  the  chief  means  of  establishing  it  on  the  earth.  Unfortunately,  the 
lesson  of  nature  here  is  being  all  too  slowly  learned  even  among  nations  with  its  open 
book  before  them.  In  some  of  the  greatest  of  civilized  countries  .  .  .  marriages  are 
made  only  by  a  higher  kind  of  purchase,  and  the  supreme  step  of  life  is  taken  in  the 
dark.  ...  In  primitive  times  there  was  no  such  thing  as  courtship.  Men  secured 
their  wives  in  three  ways,  and  in  uncivilized  nations  so  find  them  still.  Among 
barbarous  nations  marriage  is  not  a  case  of  love,  but  of  capture  ;  among  the  semi- 
barbarous  it  is  a  case  of  barter  ;  and  among  the  imperfectly  civilized — among  whom 
we  must  often  include  ourselves — a  matter  of  convention.  The  second  of  these — the 
purchase  system — a  slightly  evolved  form  of  marriage  by  capture — is  one  through 
which  all  human  marriage  has  passed  ;  and  relics  of  it  still  exist  in  the  dos  and  other 
symbols  among  nations  with  whom  the  custom  of  buying  a  bride  has  long  since 
passed  away.  By  degrading  the  object  of  barter  to  the  level  of  a  chattel,  this  system 
is  a  barrier  to  high  affection.  And  in  most  cases  this  is  heightened  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  that  preliminary  courtship  which  leads  to  mutual  knowledge  and  intelligent 
love.  The  bride  and  bridegroom,  in  the  extremer  cases,  meet  as  total  strangers ; 
and  though  affection  may  bud  in  after-years,  the  mingling  of  unknown  tempera- 
ments, together  with  the  destruction  of  reverence  for  woman  by  treating  her  as  an 
article  of  barter,  make  the  chances  small  of  it  blossoming  into  a  flower."  Ibid.,  pp. 
30 ',  303. 
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One  day  from  its  mother's  very  heart,  a  child  drew  forth  the  first 
fresh  bud  of  a  love  which  was  not  a  passion,  a  love  which  was  not 
selfish,  a  love  which  was  an  incense  from  its  Maker,  and  whose 
fragrance  from  that  hour  went  forth  to  sanctify  the  world."^* 

The  mother  is  not  only  the  great  progenitor  of  love  in  human 
life,  but  love's  roots  have  been  planted  so  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
race  by  the  growth  of  motherhood  throughout  the  ages,  as  to 
make  the  faculty  of  loving,  in  our  later  generation  of  human  lives, 
a  ruling  force  that  must  work  out  either  our  salvation  or  destruc- 
tion. The  heart  that  has  learned  to  love  at  a  mother's  breast  can- 
not, even  if  it  would,  live  without  love  in  some  form  that  may 
satisfy,  or  at  least  feed  the  craving  for  affection  which  was  left 
within  it,  which  grew  with  its  growth  and  strengthened  with  its 
years,  when  the  mother-love  of  childhood  passed  into  the  colder 
affection  of  maturity,  and  the  loss  of  love's  closer  grasp  upon  its 
life  left  behind  the  void  that  only  a  later  and  more  passionate 
realization  of  love  can  fill.  These  are  not  merely  poetic  imagin- 
ings, but  simple  facts  by  which  some  least  fragment  of  love's 
mystery  may  be  borne  in  upon  the  understanding, — a  mystery 
which  is  the  despair  of  human  words  to  express. 

Love  lieth  deep ;  Love  dwells  not  in  lip- depths. 

Love  wraps  its  wings  on  either  side  the  heart, 

Absorbing  all  the  incense  of  sweet  thoughts, 

So  that  they  pass  not  to  the  shrine  of  sound. — Tennyson. 

Life  only  teaches  love ;  as  love  teaches  life :  deep,  personal 
intimate  knowledge  of  life  in  its  hidden  processes  and  in  its  higher 
manifestations  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  humanity, — a  knowledge 
gained  either  in  the  school  of  experience,  or  by  the  intuitions  and 
teachings  of  enlightened  minds  which  have  become  ennobled  and 
spirituahzed,  not  darkened  and  degraded,  by  knowledge ;  these 
are  the  via  media  to  an  understanding  of  love's  primary  laws,  and 
to  that  holy  reverence  for  these  laws  that  bows  down  the  soul  of 
man  in  sweet  subservience  to  love's  least  obligation ;  that  makes 
him  tender  with  humility  under  the  least  touch  of  love's  hand ; 
that  teaches  him  to  obey  the  helpless  pleading  of  an  infant's  cry 
as  a  summons  to  duty  more  solemn  than  an  imperial  mandate  of 
the  state ;  that  opens  up  to  his  soul,  in  moments  when  the  spell  of 

^*  Ibid.^  p.  306. 
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love  is  upon  him,  vistas  of  life  eternal,  glimpses  of  truth  more 
searching  than  science  could  ever  flash  upon  the  human  under- 
standing. 

"  Not  less  necessary  to  the  world  than  the  Mother's  gift  of 
Love  is  the  twin  offering  of  the  Father — righteousness.  .  .  . 
For  a  long  time  the  family-circle — the  starting-point  and  threshold 
of  the  true  moral  life — was,  as  a  circle,  incomplete.  .  .  , 
Scarcely  defined  at  all,  broken  as  soon  as  formed,  the  earlier 
circles  allowed  their  strongest  forces  to  escape  almost  at  the  mo- 
ment they  generated.  But  the  walls  grew  higher  and  higher 
with  the  advance  of  history.  The  leakage  became  less  and  less. 
With  the  Christian  era  (preservation)  was  complete;  the  circle 
finally  closed  in,  and  became  a  secluded  shrine  where  the  culture 
of  everything  holy  and  beautiful  was  carried  on.  .  .  .  Feebly 
but  adequately,  in  the  early  chapters  of  Man's  history  it  (the  family) 
fulfilled  its  function  of  nursing  love,  the  Mother  of  all  morality,  and 
righteousness,  the  Father  of  all  morality,  so  preparing  a  parentage 
for  all  beautiful  spiritual  children  which  in  later  years  should 
spring  from  them.  .  .  .  In  a  far  truer  sense  than  Raphael 
produced  his  '  Holy  Family '  Nature  has  produced  a  holy  family. 
Not  for  centuries  but  for  (ages)  the  family  has  survived.  Time 
has  not  tarnished  it,  no  later  art  has  improved  upon  it,  nor  genius 
discovered  anything  more  lovely.  .  .  .  From  the  bee's  cell 
and  the  butterfly's  wing  men  draw  what  they  call  the  Argument 
from  Design,  but  it  is  in  the  kingdoms  which  come  without  observa- 
tion    .     .     .     that  the  purposes  of  Creation  are  revealed."^^ 
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IF  the  early  chroniclers  to  whom  we  owe  the  first "  Legends  *'  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  returned  to  earth,  they  would  surely  be  not 
a  little  surprised  to  find  some  of  the  greatest  literary  critics  of  our 
day,  laymen  often  and  not  always  Catholics,  banding  together  and 
forming  international  organizations  for  the  scientific  study  of  these 
self-same  legends.  For,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  in  this  mate- 
rialistic and  sceptical  age  of  ours,  if  there  is  one  subject  on  which 

''^  Ibid.,  p.  315. 
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the  cultured  and  thoughtful  minds  of  the  day  are  more  intensely 
interested  than  another,  it  is  the  study  of  the  Sources,  as  they  are 
called,  of  Franciscan  history, — to  wit,  the  first-hand  impressions 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  committed  to  writing,  on  the  very  morrow 
of  the  Saint's  death,  by  some  of  those  who  had  been  with  him 
from  the  time  when  "  he  first  began  to  have  companions," — docu- 
ments which,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  well  nigh  seven  hundred  win- 
ters, are  still  fragrant  with  the  fragrance  of  the  Franciscan  springtide. 

This  revival  of  scholarly  interest  in  the  life  and  work  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  which  has  been  steadily  growing  in  widening 
circles  for  the  past  twenty  years,  has  at  length  reached  a  pitch  of 
enthusiasm  which,  if  not  unequalled,  is  at  least  of  an  unusually 
active  and  searching  kind.  Certainly  at  no  time  have  the  Sources 
of  Franciscan  history  been  subjected  to  so  rigid  an  examination. 
It  is  outside  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  seek  the  causes  of  the 
present  active  interest  in  matters  Franciscan.  Here  we  are  con- 
cerned rather  with  the  early  Franciscan  documents  themselves, 
and  with  the  current  controversies  as  to  their  authorship  and 
historical  value. 

Just  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  St.  Francis,  and  in  the  interval  a  large  literature  has 
gathered  round  about  his  life.  But  withal,  the  real  sources  of 
Franciscan  history,  the  works  which  have  supplied  the  Saint's 
many  biographers  with  most  of  their  material,  the  well-springs,  so 
to  say,  of  Franciscan  literature, — these  works  may  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  First  Legend  of  Thomas  of  Celano 
(/  Cel) ;  the  Legend  of  the  Three  Companions  {Leg.  Ill  Soc.) ; 
the  Second  Legend  of  Celano  (2  Cel.) — all  three  written  in  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  the  Legends  of  St.  Bonaven- 
ture,  dating  from  1263.  Such,  in  briefest  outline,  are  the  original 
and  authoritative  sources  of  Franciscan  literature  which  have  come 
down  to  us  and  to  which  all  subsequent  works  lead  back  as  to  the 
humble  upper  waters  of  a  mighty  stream. 

Until  recently,  at  least,  matters  stood  in  this  wise.  But  in  1 898, 
M.  Paul  Sabatier,  a  well-known  non-Catholic  French  writer,  edited 
under  the  title  of  the  Speculum  Perfectionis,  or  **  Mirror  of  Perfec- 
tion," a  work  which  he  contended  was  anterior  to  any  of  these.  In 
fact,  M.  Sabatier  maintained  that  the  Speculum  was  nothing  less 
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than  a  complete  biography  of  St.  Francis  written  by  Brother  Leo, 
the  Saint's  confessor,  in  1227,  or  within  a  year  of  the  Saint's  death. 
The  pubh cation  of  this  remarkable  work  served  to  divide  the 
students  of  Franciscan  literature  into  two  camps,  and  to  bring 
about  no  small  controversy  and  confusion/ 

But  before  speaking  in  detail  of  the  Speculum,  or  rather  in 
order  to  do  so  more  clearly,  it  is  first  necessary  to  say  a  word 
as  to  each  of  the  traditional  sources  of  Franciscan  literature 
already  mentioned. 

The  Legends  of  Celano. 

The  ancient  chroniclers  of  the  Franciscan  Order  have  pre- 
served for  us,  independently  of  each  other,  a  very  precise  and 
explicit  tradition  as  to  the  Legends  or  Lives  composed  by  the 
first  biographers  of  St.  Francis.^  It  may  be  summed  up :  Thomas 
of  Celano  wrote  three  books  about  St.  Francis,  namely :  (i)  the 
Vita  Prima,  or  "  First  Life,"  written  by  order  of  Gregory  IX, 
prior  to  February,  1229;  (2)  the  Vita  Secunda  or  "  Second  Life," 
compiled  at  the  bidding  of  Crescentius  of  Jesi,  then  Minister  Gen- 
eral, as  a  supplement  to  the  First — 1244  to  1247  ;  (3)  the  Trac- 
tatus  de  Miraculis,  a  treatise  dealing  only  with  the  miracles  of  St. 
Francis,  and  written  by  order  of  another  Minister  General,  Blessed 
John  of  Parma,  about  1257.^ 

^  See  Prof.  Andrew  G.  Little's  interesting  article  on  '*  The  Sources  of  the  History 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,"  in  the  English  Historical  Review  for  October,  1902,  for  a 
synopsis  of  the  controversial  literature  to  which  the  Spectdum  gave  rise. 

2  See,  for  example,  Jordan  of  Giano,  Analecta  Franciscana  (Quaracchi  edition), 
t.  I,  p.  8  ;  Salimbene,  Chronica  Fratris  Salimbene  Parmensis,  O.  M.  (Parma,  1857), 
p.  68;  Bernard  of  Besse,  Analecta  Franciscana,  t.  Ill,  p.  666,  and  the  Chron, 
XXIV  Generalium,  Analecta  Franciscana,  t.  Ill,  p.  262. 

3  Eleven  MS.  versions  of  the  Vita  Prima  are  known  to  students.  Two  of 
these,  those  belonging  respectively  to  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Longport  and  Convent 
of  Fallerone  in  the  Marches,  are  now  lost,  but  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  print 
by  the  Bollandists  and  the  Conventual  Rinaldi.  The  other  nine  MSS.  are  actually 
preserved  in  different  libraries  at  Barcelona,  Paris,  London,  Oxford,  Montpelier, 
Evereux,  and  Heidelberg,  Ossegg,  and  Wurzburg.  The  oldest  of  these  codices,  in 
the  opinion  of  Fr.  Denifle,  O.P.,  and  other  competent  judges,  is  that  of  Barcelona 
{Archive  de  la  corona  de  Aragon,  Ripoll  n.  41 ).  It  is  a  Latin  codex  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  will  form  the  basis  of  the  forthcoming  definitive  edition  of 
Celano's  Legends,  on  which  Fr.  Edward  d'Alengon,  general  archivist  of  the 
Capuchins,  has  long  been  engaged.     {Footnote  continued  <  n  next  page.) 
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Thomas  of  Celano/  the  author  of  these  works,  was  a  con- 
temporary and  close  companion  of  St.  Francis  ;  ^  was  often  an  eye- 
witness of  what  he  records,  and  until  recently  was  generally 
regarded  as  the  one  and  only  true  exponent  of  the  life  and 
character  of  St.  Francis.  But  there  has  lately  arisen  a  new  school 
of  writers,  led  by  M.  Sabatier,  who,  for  reasons  that  will  presently 
appear,  are  doing  all  they  can  to  discredit  the  historical  value  of 
Celano's  works.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  after  the  death 
of  St.  Francis  bitter  controversies  raged  within  the  Order  as  to 
the  observance  of  the  Rule,  resulting  in  a  division  of  the  Friars 
into  two  parties,  styled  respectively  by  subsequent  writers  the 
Friars  of  the  Common  Observance  and  the  Spirituals  or  Zelanti. 
Fierce  party  spirit  was  in  the  very  air  at  the  time  Celano  wrote, 
and  the  appeal  of  the  contending  parties  was  ever  to  the  words 
and  actions  of  St.  Francis,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  exagger- 
ated and  perhaps  even  falsified,  according  to  their  respective 
views.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  condition  of  things  exercised  a 
most  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  biographers  of  the  Saint,  in  so  far 
as  they  too,  taking  sides,  made  the  lives  they  wrote  the  vehicle 
of  their  particular  ideas.  This  is  precisely  the  charge  brought 
against  Celano  by  M.  Sabatier  and  his  school.  They  tell  us  that 
Celano,  being  a  man  of  indecisive  character,  was  easily  made  the 
tool  of  the  dominant  party.  Thus  they  aver  that  in  his  "  First  Life  '* 
he  put  the  famous  Brother  Eleas  in  a  good  light,  and  so  furnished 
weapons  to  the  party  of  the  Common  Observance,  whereas  the 

Of  the  Vita  Secunda^  only  one  MS.,  that  of  codex  686  in  the  town  library  of 
Assisi,  was  known  until  1898.  In  January  of  the  latter  year,  at  the  sale  of  the 
library  of  Prince  Balthazar  Boncompagni,  Fr.  Louis  Antony  de  Porrentury,  Definitor 
General  of  the  Capuchins,  procured  another  and  hitherto  unknown  MS.  of  the  V^ita 
Secunda.  It  dates  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  anonymous  like 
the  Assisian  version.  Although  substantially  the  same  as  the  latter,  it  contains  some 
important  omissions,  transpositions,  and  additions,  in  many  of  which  the  hand  of 
Celano  himself  has  been  recognized.  The  little  codex  contained,  besides,  a  veritable 
treasure, — the  Tractatus  de  Miraculis^  by  Celano,  which  was  known  to  exist  only  by 
the  formal  attestation  of  the  Chron.  XXIV  Generalium,  and  which  seemed  to  have 
been  lost  forever.  It  is  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Capuchins  at  Rome.  It  was  pub- 
lished with  valuable  notes  by  Fr.  Van  Ortroy  in  Anal.  Bolland.,  t.  XVIII  (1899), 
pp.  1 13-176.  It  is  described  also  by  Fr.  Edward  d'Alengon  in  the  Miscellanea 
Francescanay  t.  VII,  fasc.  Oct. ,  1 898,  p.  79. 

*  He  is  so  named  after  the  place  of  his  birth,  Celano  in  the  Abbruzzi. 

^  See  the  introduction  to  the  Vita  Prima. 
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"  Second  Life  "  affords  a  portrait  of  St.  Francis  which  conformed 
rather  to  the  ideal  of  the  Spirituals.  Moreover,  it  is  urged  that 
Celano's  position  as  official  biographer  of  Gregory  IX  often  led 
him,  if  not  to  make  a  gross  travesty  of  truth,  to  at  least  dissimu- 
late and  suppress  many  things.  We  are  far  from  denying  that 
the  controversies  which  unfortunately  ravaged  the  Order  during 
the  first  century  of  its  existence  may  have  given  some  color  to 
certain  passages  in  Celano's  works ;  indeed,  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise.  But  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  Celano  is  ever  be- 
trayed into  anything  unworthy  of  an  upright  biographer.  Having 
no  thesis  to  defend,  he  is  content  to  narrate ;  he  does  not  indulge 
in  polemics.  All  his  facts  are  unassailable ;  nothing  of  importance 
is  suppressed  or  distorted.  Witness,  for  example,  his  account  of 
the  early  years  of  St.  Francis'  life  as  compared  with  St.  Bona- 
venture's  description  of  the  same  period.^ 

The  worst  that  can  be  said  in  disparagement  of  Celano's  writ- 
ings is  that  their  style  is  sometimes  affected.  But  even  if  they 
lack  that  limpid  simplicity  which  characterizes  other  of  the  early 
Franciscan  documents,  this  fact  detracts  nothing  from  their  histor- 
ical value.  Up  to  date  no  error  or  equivocation  has  been  proved 
against  Celano,  and  he  still  remains,  in  the  face  of  false  criticism 
with  its  allies,  the  first  of  Franciscan  biographers  in  the  order  of 
time, — the  very  Father  of  Franciscan  history.  Moreover,  his 
First  Legend  is,  as  Mr.  Montgomery  Carmichael  has  well  styled 
it,  "  the  oldest,  purest,  the  only  unimpugned  source  "  of  Francis- 
can biography.'^  So  true  is  this  that  if  this  Legend  be  taken  away, 
Franciscan  history  is  left  without  foundation.  And  if  Celano  had 
not  written  at  all,  what  would  our  knowledge  of  St.  Francis 
amount  to  ? 

The  Legend  of  the  Three  Companions. 

In  1244,  in  a  General  Chapter  of  the  Friars  Minor  held  at 
Genoa,  Crescentius  of  Jesi,  then  Minister  General,  called  upon 
any  of  the  Friars  who  might  have  special  knowledge  of  St.  Fran- 
cis to  furnish  facts  for  a  new  biography.  According  to  the  opinion 
commonly  received  until  recently,  the  work  known  as  the  "  Leg- 

*  See  I  Cel.,  Cap.  i,  Ed.  Amoni ;  also  Bonav.  Leg.  Maj.,  Cap.  i  (Quaracchi 
edition). 

"^  See  his  article  in  the  Franciscan  Monthly ^  London,  1 904,  p.  312. 
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end  of  the  Three  Companions  "  was  written  in  answer  to  this 
appeal,  by  Leo,  Rufino,  and  Angelo,  three  of  the  holy  twelve  who 
were  with  the  Seraphic  Father  from  the  beginning.  We  say  until 
recently,  for  some  ten  years  ago  M.  Paul  Sabatier — the  brilliant 
exponent  of  so  many  new  and  daring  theories — broached  for  the 
first  time  the  opinion  that  the  traditional  "  Legend  of  the  Three 
Companions,"  first  published  by  the  Bollandists,^  and  which  had 
hitherto  always  been  regarded  as  complete,  was  but  a  fragment 
of  the  original  work.^  This  theory  as  to  the  fragmentary  character 
of  the  traditional  "  Legend  of  the  Three  Companions  "  gave  rise 
to  another  question  hardly  less  important :  "  Is  this  traditional 
Legend  genuine  ?  "  The  learned  BoUandist  Father  Van  Ortroy 
did  not  hesitate  to  reply  with  a  very  emphatic  negative,  and  to 
dismiss  the  traditional  Legend  as  nothing  better  than  a  clever 
forgery,  dating  at  earliest  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century .^^ 
Don  Salvatore  Minocchi,  a  well-known  Florentine  priest,  advanced 
the  theory  that  this  traditional  Legend  was  perhaps  the  long  lost 
legend  of  John  of  Ceperano,  and  that  we  must  look  for  the 
Three  Companions'  contribution  to  Crescenziu's  appeal  not  to  the 
traditional  "  Legend  of  the  Three  Companions,"  but  rather  to  the 
Speculum  Perfectionis}^  Nor  was  the  atmosphere  cleared  when 
Fathers  Marcellinus  da  Civezza  and  Theophilus  Domenichelli,  two 
seasoned  students  of  Franciscan  history,  came  forward  with 
a  remarkable  work^^  in  which  they  professed  to  present  for  the 

»  Ada  s.  s. ,  t.  II,  p.  723. 

*  Vie  de  S.  Francois  d^  Assise  par  Paul  Sabatier,  1894  (Paris,  Librairie  Fisch- 
bacher), — j^tude  Critique  des  Sources  (which  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  and 
interesting  part  of  this  very  suggestive  biography),  p.  cxiii. 

1"  **  La  Legende  traditionelle  des  Trois  Compagnons,"  he  says,  **  est  un  habile 
pastiche  datant  au  plus  tot  de  la  fin  de  Xlllme  Si^cle."  See  Anal.  Boll.,  t.  XIX, 
(19CX)),  pp.  1 19-197.  M.  Sabatier  made  an  energetic  reply  to  Fr.  Van  Ortroy,  in 
the  Revue  Historique  (t.  CXXV),  subsequently  published  in  pamphlet  form  (Paris, 
Felix  Alcan,  1901). 

*^  See  his  Nuovi  Studi  sulle  lonti  biografiche  di  San  Francesco  cP  Assisi  in  the 
Archivio  Storico  Italiano  (Florence,  1900),  Vol.  XXIV. 

"  La  Leggenda  di  San  Francesco  scritta  da  tre  suoi  Compagni, pubblicata  per  la 
prima  volta  nella  vera  sua  integritd  (Rome,  1899).  Fathers  Marcellinus  and 
Theophilus  took  the  old  text  of  Fr.  Stanislaus  Melchiorri  (based  on  a  MS.  of  1577), 
and  reconstructed  the  Latin  text  of  the  Leg.  HI  Sac.  Their  edition  has  79  chapters 
against  18  chapters  of  the  traditional  Leg.  Ill  Soc.  It  contains  the  first  sixteen 
chapters  of  the  traditional  Legend  and  63  new  ones. 
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first  time  all  the  missing  portions  of  the  original  "  Legend  of  the 
Three  Companions."  This  production  caused  no  small  sensation 
in  the  camp  of  Franciscan  scholars.  M.  Sabatier  recognized  in 
it,  not  indeed  the  original  Legend  in  its  integrity,  but  an  anneau 
intermediairey  as  he  terms  it,  between  the  traditional  Legend  and 
the  original  one.^^  Professor  Goetz,  on  the  other  hand,  attacked 
the  authenticity  of  the  work,  which  he  regards  as  a  production 
posterior  to  the  Legend  of  St.  Bonaventure.^*  As  to  the  dedi- 
catory letter  of  the  Three  Companions,  addressed  to  the  Minister 
General,  and  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Legend  in  every 
known  codex,^^  Professor  Goetz  says  this  letter  is  perhaps  noth- 
ing else  than  a  mystification.  It  is  certain,  as  Sabatier  notes,^*  that 
there  is  no  correspondence  between  the  promise  of  this  letter^'^  and 
the  performance  of  the  Legends  we  possess.  Father  Van  Ortroy 
and  Don  Minocchi  have  been  led,  in  consequence,  to  deny  the 
authenticity  of  the  letter  as  well  as  of  the  Legend.  Father 
Leonard  Lemmens,  the  annalist  of  the  Friars  Minor,  while  reject- 
ing the  Legend  as  apocryphal,  accepts  the  letter  as  genuine.  He 
seeks^*  to  explain  the  difficulty  it  presents  by  the  theory  that  the 
Three  Companions  sent  certain  documents  with  this  letter  to  the 
Minister  General  Crescentius  in  reply  to  his  appeal,  and  that  from 
these  documents  were  compiled  a  version  of  the  Speculum  Per- 
fectionis}^  and  the  Second  Legend  of  Celano.  The  principal 
parts  of  the  Legend  are,  therefore,  rightly  ascribed  to  the  Three 

*'  See   Opuscules  de  Critique  Historiquty  Fasc.  7  (Paris  :  Fischbacher,  1 903). 

^*  See  Zeitschrift  fur  Arch,^  1903  and  1904. 

1^  Eighteen  versions  of  the  Leg.  Ill  Soc.  in  MS.  have  been  thus  far  noted  by 
scholars.  A  complete  list  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  introduction  to  the  edition  of 
Fathers  Marcellinus  and  Theophilus.  The  oldest  of  these  MSS.  seems  to  be  the 
codex  of  Ognissanti  at  Florence,  to  which  Don  Minocchi  first  called  attention,  and 
which  was  transcribed  in  1370. 

^*  See  his  preface  to  the  Speculum^  p.  xx. 

^^  A  copy  of  the  letter  is  given  by  Lemmens,  Documenta  Antiqua  Franciscanay 
Pars  I,  p.  28  (Quaracchi,  1901). 

^^  See  Documenta  Antiqua  Franciscana^  Pars  II,  p.  21. 

^^  Found  by  Fr.  Lemmens  at  St.  Isidore' s  College,  Rome.  It  is  a  fourteenth 
century  MS.,  containing  44  of  the  124  chapters  in  Sabatier's  Speculum^  and  was  pub- 
lished by  Fr.  Lemmens  in  1901,  under  the  title  of  Speculum  Perfeclionis  Redactio  I. 
{Doc.  Ant.  Franc,  y  Pars.  II.)  An  interesting  comparison  between  the  Speculum  of 
M.  Sabatier  and  that  found  by  Fr.  Lemmens  may  be  read  in  the  Voix  de  S.  Antoine 
(Paris),  April,  1903. 
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Companions,  Leo,  Rufino,  and  Angelo,  whose  letter  altogether 
convenes  with  the  Second  Legend  of  Celano.^ 

It  will  be  seen,  from  these  examples,  that  original  theories  as 
to  the  origin  and  composition  of  the  Legend  of  the  Three  Com- 
panions have  become  the  order  of  the  day.  In  truth,  the  poor 
Legend  of  the  Three  Companions  has  become  a  very  sign  for 
contradiction ;  it  remains,  as  the  saying  is,  without  a  leg  to  stand 
on,  and  with  the  pen  of  every  critic  and  would-be  critic  directed 
against  it.^^  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conflicting  theories 
in  vogue  as  to  its  origin,  the  authenticity  of  the  traditional  Legend 
is  now  called  into  question  on  such  very  good  grounds  that  we 
can  hardly  regard  it  any  longer  as  the  wholly  undisputed  handi- 
work of  Leo,  Rufino,  and  Angelo,  and  as  written  in  1246.^^ 
Whether  or  not  these  Three  Companions  ever  wrote  any  Legend 
at  all  is  another  question  concerning  which  critics  differ.  Father 
Edward  d'AlenQon,  archivist  of  the  Capuchins,  is  sure  that  they 
did,  and  thinks  that  we  do  not  possess  it.^  Father  Leonard 
Lemmens,  the  annalist  of  the  Friars  Minor,  is  convinced  that  they 
did  not,  and  believes,  as  we  have  seen,  that  in  the  Second  Legend 
of  Celano  we  have  the  response  of  the  Three  Companions  to  the 
appeal  of  Crescentius.**  Without  wishing  to  intrude  an  opinion  in 
so  difficult  and  delicate  a  question,  it  seems  safest  to  say,  with 
Mgr.  Faloci,^  that,  with  the  documents  now  at  hand,  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  traditional  Legend  of  the  Three  Com- 
panions is  integral  and  genuine  remains  well  nigh  insoluble, — 
adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est.  Happily,  however,  the  cause  of  Francis- 
can literature  does  not  suffer  much  from  the  fact  that  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  Legend  has  been  called  into  question.     At  best  the 

^  See  Sbaralea  Supplementum  Scriptorum  Ordinis  Minorum,  p.  673. 

2^  The  arguments  against  its  authenticity  are  summarized  by  Lemmens,  Doc. 
Ant.  Franc. ,  Pars  I,  p.  22. 

'2  To  do  so  is  quite  misleading,  as  the  Lx)ndon  Saturday  Review  points  out  (Feb. 
7,  1903),  in  a  review  of  Miss  Gumey  Salter's  English  translation  of  the  Legend. 

^  See  his  magisterial  study  of  the  whole  question :  La  Legende  de  S.  Francois 
dite  des  Trois  Compagnons  (Paris,  1902). 

**  Fr.  Lemmens  regards  the  traditional  Leg.  HI Soc.  as  a  supplement  to  Sabatier's 
Speculum.  In  many  old  codices  they  are  found  together,  and  hence  Wadding  has 
been  unjustly  reprehended  for  citing  both  works  under  the  title  of  the  Speculum 
Perfectionis. 

25  See  Miscellanea  Francescana  (Foligno,  1902),  Vol.  IX,  fasc.  II. 
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Legend,  as  we  possess  it,  is  a  disappointment ;  we  might  reason- 
ably have  expected  much  more  from  such  a  source. 

The  Legend  of  St.  Bona  venture. 

At  the  General  Chapter  of  Narbonne,  held  in  1 260,  St.  Bona- 
venture,  then  Minister  General,  was  requested  to  write  a  life  of  St. 
Francis.^  He  did  so  in  the  course  of  the  following  year.^  The 
Legenda  Major,  as  it  is  called,  was  submitted  to  the  General 
Chapter  of  Pisa,  in  1263,  and  was  afterwards  officially  approved. 
At  the  General  Chapter  of  Paris  in  1 266,  all  the  other  Legends  or 
Lives  of  St.  Francis  then  in  circulation  were  formally  proscribed.^ 
This  somewhat  draconic  ordination,  which  seems  to  have  been 
aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  earlier  Legends  written  by  the 
Saint's  companions,  has  called  forth  much  hostile  criticism  on  the 
part  of  modern  hagiographers,  as  though  it  were  in  the  nature  of 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  "put  out  the  light,"  to  suppress  the  real 
Francis,  and  substitute  a  counterfeit  in  his  stead.  But  to  the  un- 
biassed mind  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  decree  in  question 
was  anything  of  the  kind.  Father  Van  Ortroy,  S.J.,  endeavors  to 
show  that  the  Seraphic  Doctor  and  the  Chapter  of  Paris  had  by  no 
means  the  intention  of  closing  the  primitive  sources  of  informa- 
tion for  the  history  of  St.  Francis,  and  that  the  edict  of  the 
Chapter   is   concerned    only   with  the    choir   legends;     that    it 

^*See  Wadding  Annales  Minorum  ad  annum  1260,  n.  18. 

2"  According  to  the  Chron.  XXIV  Generalmm,  it  was  completed  in  1261 ;  see 
Analeda  Franciscana^  t.  Ill,  p.  328.  The  fact  that  St.  Bonaventure  wrote  nearly 
thirty-five  years  after  St.  Francis'  death,  detracts  nothing  from  the  value  of  his  biog- 
raphy, which,  he  tells  us,  was  the  fruit  of  a  grave  and  very  minute  inquiry.  It  is 
based  on  information  personally  collected  at  Assisi  and  elsewhere  from  the  surviving 
companions  of  St  Francis,  of  whom  Brother  Leo  lived  until  127 1.  See  the  preface 
of  the  Legenda  Major  (Quaracchi  edition),  1898. 

^^The  text  of  this  decree  which,  if  we  may  believe  Angelus  Clareno  (See 
Archiv.  II,  265  seq. ),  was  directed  especially  against  2  CV/.,  is  as  follows: — 

**  Praecipit  Generale  Capitulum  per  obedientiam,  quod  omnes  legendae  de 
beato  Francisco  olim  factae  deleantur,  et,  ubi  inveniri  poterunt  extra  ordinem,  ipsas 
Fratres  studeant  amovere,  cum  ilia  Legenda,  quae  facta  est  per  Generalem,  sit  compi- 
lata  prout  ipse  habuit  ab  ore  illorum,  qui  cum  beato  Francisco,  quasi  semper  fuerunt 
et  cuncta  certitudinaliter  sciverint,  et  probata  ibi  sint  posita  deligenter."  See  Ehrle, 
Die  altesten  Redaciionen  der  Generalconstittitionen  des  Franciscanerordens  ("Archiv 
fxir  Litteratur  und  Kirchengeschichte  des  Mittelalters,"  1891),  p.  39. 
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adopts  exclusively  the  Legenda  Minor  of  St.  Bonaventure,^  so  as 
to  secure  liturgical  uniformity  at  Matins.^ 

Although  the  learned  BoUandist,  as  is  his  wont,  supports  his 
contention  with  weighty  arguments,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
rendered  it  certain.^*  In  any  case,  in  so  far  as  the  aim  of  the 
Chapter  may  have  been  to  destroy  the  earlier  legends,  it  was  an 
attempt  that  failed.  For  in  spite  of  this  decree  all  the  old  Lives 
seem  to  have  come  down  to  us,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Legend  by  John  of  Ceperano.^^  For  the  rest,  while  one  can- 
not but  regret  the  circumstances  of  the  decree,  we  must  none 
the  less  recognize  its  necessity  in  the  highest  interests  of  the 
Order.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  deplorable  dis- 
sensions existing  among  the  Friars  after  St.  Francis'  death,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  observance  to  be  pursued,  and  to  the  prejudicial 
effect  these  dissensions  had  on  the  Saint's  biographers.  The 
Legend  of  St.  Bonaventure  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  pacify- 
ing these  unhappy  discords.  His  aim  was  to  present  a  general 
portrait  of  the  holy  founder  which,  by  the  omission  of  certain 
points  that  had  given  rise  to  controversy,  should  be  acceptable  to 
all  parties.  This  conciliatory  aim  may  be  observed  in  the  judicious 
way  St.  Bonaventure  distinguishes  between  what  St.  Francis 
recommended  and  practised  himself,  and  that  which  he  strictly 
enjoined  on  his  followers.  In  so  far,  then,  as  St.  Bonaventure 
aimed  at  writing  a  life  that  would  give  satisfaction  to  all,  his  pro- 
duction has  been  rightly  described  by  M.  Sabatier  as  a  Legenda 
pacis^ 

But  the  composition  of  the  Legenda  Major  was  undertaken  by 
St.  Bonaventure,  not  only  with  a  view  to  pacification  within,  but 
also  with  a  view  to  edification  without — a  fact  which  goes  far 

'^In  addition  to  the  Legenda  Major^  St.  Bonaventure  composed  a  smaller 
Legend  for  use  in  choir,  known  as  the  Legenda  Minor. 

30 See  his  article  in  the  A7ial.  Boll.,  1899,  t.  XVIII,  fasc.  II,  p.  174.  See  also 
Etudes  Franciscaines  (Paris),  Feb.,  1900,  p.  146,  and  the  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.,  Oct., 
1898,  pp.  704-8. 

^^  See  Doc.  Ant.  Franc,  Pars  II,  p.  1 1. 

3^  Although  Minocchi,  as  has  been. said,  regards  the  traditional  Leg.  Ill  Soc.  as 
the  missing  Legend  of  John  of  Ceperano,  whom  Bernard  of  Besse  [Anal.  Franc,  III, 
666)  mentions  among  the  four  biographers  of  St.  Francis.  See  Arch.  Stor.  ItaL, 
XXVI,  134. 

^^  Sabatier :  Vie  de  S.  Francois — ilttide  critique  des  Sotirces,  Edit.  6,  pp.  Ixxxi,  ff. 
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toward  explaining  why  St.  Bonaventure  seems  so  comparatively- 
oblivious  to  everything  save  what  actually  tends  to  establish  and 
exalt  the  sanctity  of  St.  Francis.  Besides,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  St.  Bonaventure  wrote  according  to  the  temper  of  his  day, 
and  the  Saint's  earliest  biographers  did  not  look  at  his  life  from 
the  same  point  of  view  as  we  do.  For  the  hagiographers  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  purely  historical  features  of  the  lives  of  the 
Saints,  everything,  in  fact,  which  illustrated  only  their  human 
side^features  which  we  have  come  to  regard  as  almost  essential 
to  our  complete  grasp  of  the  subject — all  these  things  were  of 
little  or  no  interest  to  the  writers  of  St.  Bonaventure's  day.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  the  Seraphic  Doctor  dwells  rather  upon  the 
supernatural  than  on  the  natural  element  in  St.  Francis,  in  his 
Legenda  Major,  and  lays  greater  stress  on  the  interior  life  of 
St.  Francis  "  hidden  with  Christ  in  God  "  (Col.  3  :  3)  than  upon 
the  external  features  we  look  for  so  eagerly  to-day.  Moreover 
the  Saint's  aim  was  practical  rather  than  scientific.  He  wished  to 
portray  St.  Francis  as  a  chosen  servant  of  God,  raised  up  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  great  religious  order.  Hence  the  favors  bestowed 
upon  the  Saint,  the  sufferings  he  underwent,  the  virtues  he  prac- 
tised, the  miracles  he  performed — in  a  word,  whatever  might  help 
to  illustrate  the  workings  of  grace  in  his  soul — are  all  graphically 
described.  The  result  is  that  we  have  a  picture  of  St.  Francis 
which  brings  home  to  all  who  look  upon  it  the  lessons  which  the 
Saint's  life  seem  to  inculcate — an  incomplete  picture,  it  is  true, 
but  withal  just  such  a  picture  of  the  Seraphic  Father  as  his 
spiritual  children  required  at  that  time. 

Such,  then,  was  the  end  St.  Bonaventure  had  in  view,  and, 
having  accomplished  it  in  an  incomparable  manner,  it  is  of  small 
import  if  his  biography  does  not  conform  to  those  canons  of 
modern  hagiography  which  would  rid  the  world  of  the  super- 
natural as  of  so  much  superstition. 

This  brings  us  finally  to  the  legend  which  has  of  late  years 
come  to  be  described  as  the  legenda  antiquissima — "  The  Mirror 
of  Perfection." 

Fr.  Paschal  Robinson,  O.F.M, 
Pater  son,  N.J, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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GLENANAAR. 
A  Story  of  Irish  Life. 

Chapter  XXV. — After  Many  Years. 

THE  next  few  days  I  was  at  my  wits'  ends  to  discover  some 
way  of  breaking  the  eventful  news  to  Mrs.  Leonard,  and 
securing  her  consent  to  a  proposal  that  would  lift  her  and  her 
children  out  of  poverty  for  ever.  And  I  had  also  to  suggest 
some  little  changes  that  would  make  the  ravages  of  time  and 
trouble  less  visible  to  the  eyes  of  him  who  had  kept  his  dream  so 
faithfully  all  these  years.  This  was  no  easy  task,  for  if  always 
extremely  clean  and  neat,  Nora  Leonard  had  bidden  farewell  to 
all  human  vanities  for  evermore.  I  threw  out  a  few  little  hints 
that  she  might  have  unexpected  visitors ;  that  her  cousin,  Father 
Curtin,  might  call ;  and  that  really  she  should  tidy  up  things,  etc. 
I  saw  my  words  fall  on  unheeding  ears ;  and  I  simply  deter- 
mined to  let  matters  take  their  course.  I  told  the  Yank  this ; 
and  that  he  should  be  his  own  cicerone  on  the  important  occa- 
sion.    He  told  me  all  afterwards. 

He  had  dressed  himself  with  unusual  care  that  Sunday  even- 
ing ;  and  when  the  night  fell,  he  went  forth  to  reconnoitre.  He 
had  no  difficulty  about  finding  the  wretched  shop.  It  was  un- 
mistakable. The  empty  package-papers  in  the  windows  ;  the 
dim,  paraffin  lamp,  swinging  from  the  low  ceiling,  the  strings  of 
onions  and  red  herrings,  the  tea-chests,  alas  !  without  tea, — all  in- 
dicated the  wretchedness  and  poverty  of  the  place.  As  he 
sauntered  up  and  down  in  apparent  carelessness  and  listlessness, 
although  his  heart  was  beating  wildly,  and  he  had  never  been  so 
nervous  in  his  life,  he  caught  a  glimpse  through  the  window- 
packages  of  a  great  glowing  mass  of  auburn  hair.  He  couldn't 
see  the  face ;  but  his  heart  stood  still.  It  was  the  same  he  had 
seen  twenty  years  back  beneath  the  hawthorn  tree,  with  the  setting 
sun  glinting  upon  it.  That  settled  matters.  He  gulped  down 
something,  pulled  nervously  at  the  cigar  between  his  teeth,  and 
stepped  into  the  dingy  shop.  A  tall,  girlish  figure  arose  and  con- 
fronted him.     Carried  away  by  the  extraordinary  likeness  to  the 
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young  girl  he  had  parted  from  so  many  years  ago,  he  could  not 
help  exclaiming : 

"  Nora !  " 

Then,  in  an  instant,  reason  came  to  his  aid,  and  he  coughed, 
and  said : 

"  Can  you  let  me  have  some  cigarettes?  " 

The  girl  flushed  crimson,  and  then  turned  pale,  as  she  stared  at 
this  unexpected  customer.  She  went  over  to  a  little  glass  door 
and  tapped. 

The  door  opened  gently,  as  the  girl  said : 

"  Mother,  a  gentleman  wants  some  cigarettes.    Have  we  any  ?  " 

And  Nora  Leonard,  the  girl  who  had  bade  him  goodbye  so 
many  years  ago  beneath  the  hawthorn,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
setting  sun,  now  came  forward  wearily  into  the  dingy,  dusky  shop 
beneath  the  blurred  and  smoking  lamp.  His  heart  gave  a  great 
sob,  as  he  saw  at  once  the  terrible  change ;  but  he  said  he  would 
go  through  it  to  the  end.  "  And  if  she  is  changed  so  much  to 
me,"  he  thought,  "  I  must  be  equally  changed  to  her.  She  can 
never  recognize  me." 

"  I'm  afraid,  sir,"  she  said,  looking  vacantly  around  the 
wretched  shop,  "  that  we  cannot  oblig^  you.     What  we  have  are 

worthless.     If  you  could  call  up  at 's,  or  at  the  Hotel,  you 

could  get  what  you  require." 

"Wal,"  he  said,  **  I  guess  I  ain't  particular.  There  just  be- 
hind you  is  a  package  of  *  Egyptians.'  " 

She  turned  to  look.  He  saw  how  the  crease  in  her  hair  had 
widened ;  and  how  grey  was  the  knot  she  had  looped  up  and 
tied  behind.     She  put  the  package  on  the  counter,  and  said : 

"  I  fear  they're  mouldy,  and  must  be  thrown  away." 

"  Wal,  never  mind,  never  mind,"  he  said.  "  How  much  shall 
I  pay  ?  " 

Something  in  his  attitude  or  manner  struck  the  mind  of  the 
poor  woman ;  for  she  got  nervous  and  trembled.     But  she  said  : 

"  Would  you  consider  sixpence  too  much  ?  " 

The  wretched  price  she  asked,  denoting  extreme  poverty,  and 
her  attitude  of  beseeching  humiliation,  touched  the  strong  man 
deeply.     He  placed  a  half-crown  on  the  counter,  and  she  said : 

"  I  fear  we  haven't  got  the  change,  sir.  Take  it  back,  and  you 
can  pay  when  you  call  again." 
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She  pushed  back  the  coin  toward  him.  He  took  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  grasped  her  hand  firmly,  and  said : 

"  Nora !  " 

The  color  left  her  cheeks  instantly,  and  her  eyes  opened  in 
affright,  as  she  said,  without  disengaging  her  hand  : 

"  Who  ?  What  is  it  ?  "  and  then,  as  the  recognition  flashed 
suddenly  upon  her :  "  Ted  !  " 

"  Yes  ! "  he  said.  "  I'm  glad  you  know  me.  I  thought  I 
should  be  too  much  changed." 

For  some  seconds,  these  two,  so  long  parted,  stared  at  one 
another  in  silence,  the  strong  man's  hand  resting  softly  upon  hers. 
The  quick  recognition  gratified  him  exceedingly,  as  he  looked 
and  looked,  and  tried  to  reconcile  the  changed  figure  and  features 
with  what  he  had  known.    At  last  she  said  : 

"  It  is  just  as  if  you  came  back  from  the  grave !" 

"  I'm  glad  you  had  not  entirely  forgotten  me,"  he  said. 

"  How  could  I  ?"  she  replied,  almost  unconsciously.  Then  the 
possible  meaning  of  her  words  flashed  back  upon  her,  and  she 
blushed.  In  the  sudden  transformation,  he  thought  he  saw  the 
Nora  of  his  dreams  again.  But  this  vanished  ;  and  it  was  only  a 
broken,  almost  aged  widow  that  confronted  him. 

"And  this  is  your  daughter,  I  suppose  ?"  he  said,  disengaging 
his  hand,  and  stretching  it  out  to  Tessie.  "  She  is  so  extremely 
like  what  you — like  you,  I  mean,"  he  stammered,  "  I  actually 
called  her  *  Nora '  when  I  came  in." 

"  An'  how  long  have  you  been  home  ?  "  Nora  inquired. 

"  A  couple  of  months,"  he  replied. 

"  An'  you  never  called  before  ?  "  she  said,  reproachfully. 

"  I  was  laid  up  at  the  hotel,"  he  said.      "  I  received  a  hurt." 

"  Then,"  she  said,  as  a  new  light  dawned  upon  her,  "  you're 
the  Yank  all  the  town  was  talking  about  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  I  was  never  made  so  much 
of  before,  I  think." 

"  And  it  was  you,  I  suppose,  the  parish  priest  wanted  me  to 
go  and  nurse !  " 

"  I  believe  so,"  he  said.  ''  I'm  sorry  you  didn't  accept  his 
Reverence's  offer.     You'd  have  spared  me  some  suffering." 

"  Then,"  she  replied,  as  the  light  of  great  solicitude  dawned  in 
her  t.y^s,  "  you  were  bad  ?" 
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"  Wal,"  he  replied,  "  I  wasn't  exactly  bad.  But  you  can  guess 
how  lonely  and  miserable  a  fellow  would  feel  in  a  strange  place, 
and  not  a  human  being  to  exchange  a  word  with  for  weeks." 

She  felt  a  curious  kind  of  remorse  as  if  she  were  to  blame 
for  all  that  dreary  time  he  had  spent ;  and  her  face  showed  it. 

"  If  you  had  known  it  was  I,"  he  said,  noticing  her  look, 
"  you'd  have  come  ?     Say  you  would." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  Ted,"  she  replied.  "  I  would  not,  though  I  am  sorry  for 
you,  and  all  you  went  through.     Let  bygones  be  bygones !  " 

'*  You're  changed,  Nora,"  he  said,  sadly.  "And  I  suppose  so 
am  I.  But  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  them  that 
are  gone." 

**  Won't  you  come  into  the  parlor  ? "  she  said,  he  thought, 
reluctantly.  "  There's  no  one  here  but  Kathleen.  The  place  is 
very  small  and  narrow,"  she  added,  apologetically. 

It  was — very  small  and  narrow,  and  ill-furnished.  A  few 
shaky,  old  chairs,  the  cretonne  covering  them  faded  and  soiled ; 
a  dark  cupboard  in  one  corner ;  a  few  prints  on  the  mantelpiece 
flanked  by  some  paper  flowers,  and  the  table  at  which  Kathleen 
sat, — that  was  all.  A  wretched  hand  lamp,  smoky  and  bleared, 
such  as  would  hang  from  a  stable  wall,  gave  poor  light,  and  must 
have  strained  the  sight  of  the  girl  whose  long  hair  swept  the 
pages  of  the  book  she  was  reading.  He  thought  of  his  own  com- 
fortable cottage  by  the  lake,  and  beneath  the  Sierras ;  of  the  rich 
furniture  brought  all  the  way  from  New  York  ;  of  the  veranda, 
hidden  under  wild,  luxuriant  creepers;  of  the  easy  chairs  and 
lounges,  the  books  and  pictures ;  and  once  again,  his  heart  gave 
a  great  sob. 

Kathleen  looked  up  from  her  book,  Joyce's  Child's  History  of 
Ireland^  and  stood  up  to  go  as  the  stranger  entered.  She  gave 
him  a  long,  deep,  searching  look,  and  held  out  her  hand  in  a 
cold,  curt  greeting.     Her  mother  said : 

"  You  needn't  go,  Kathleen.     This  is  an  old  friend." 

The  girl  sat  down,  and  without  taking  further  heed,  bent  her 
head  over  her  book  again. 

He  took  the  proffered  chair,  and  said : 

"  Would  you  mind  my  smoking,  Nora  ?  " 
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He  didn't  care  about  smoking  just  then;  but  his  nerves  were 
trembling,  and  he  was  making  great  mental  attempts  to  control 
himself. 

"  No,"  she  said,  simply. 

He  smoked  in  silence  for  a  few  seconds.  There  was  no  sound 
in  the  room.  Kathleen  was  bent  down  over  her  book,  yet  some- 
how he  felt  her  keen  gray  eyes  searching  him  again  and  again. 
At  last,  with  some  hesitation,  he  said : 

"  I  heard  that  mother  died  soon  after  I  left  for  America  ?" 

"  Not  very  soon,"  said  Nora,  rising  to  kindle  the  wretched  fire, 
which  served  for  cooking,  heating,  and  every  other  domestic  pur- 
pose. "  I  think  you  were  gone  about  six  months  when  she  sick- 
ened. Then  she  lingered  on  and  on  for  twelve  months  more. 
And  then  she  died." 

"  What  was  her  ailment  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Some  said  one  thing,  and  some  said  another,"  replied  Nora. 
"  The  doctors  said  it  was  a  decline,  but  she  herself  always  said  it 
was  a  broken  heart." 

It  was  the  blunt  truth ;  but  then  Nora  always  was  blunt,  and 
he  liked  her  not  the  less  for  it. 

"  You  kept  your  promise,  Nora,"  he  said.     "  I  know  you  did." 

"  What  promise  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  That  you  would  go  see  her  often,  and  that  you  would  tell 
her  all  that  I  told  you." 

He  spoke  as  of  events  that  occurred  yesterday.  Twenty-five 
years  had  rolled  back  and  left  no  trace  to  obliterate  the  anguish 
and  passion  of  that  time. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  simply.  *'  There  was  hardly  a  day  some 
of  us  didn't  go  to  see  her.  Donal  Connors  was  a  great  friend  in 
the  time  of  trouble." 

"  He  was  a  good  man.     Is  he  alive  still  ?  " 

"  He  is,  indeed,  and  as  strong  as  ever.  He  has  a  houseful  of 
children  about  him  now." 

"  But  the  other  part  of  your  promise  ?  Did  you  give  my 
mother  my  message  ?  " 

"I  did,"  she  said,  quietly.  "But  one  deed  is  worth  more 
than  many  declarations,"  she  added. 

Again  it  was  the  bitter  truth  she  was  speaking.     He  felt  it 
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deeply.  He  knew  that  the  deadly  blow  he  had  given  his  mother 
was  not  to  be  healed  by  empty  protestations  of  sorrow. 

"  Looking  back  upon  it  all  now,"  he  said,  in  self-defence,  "  I 
do  not  think  I  could  have  done  anything  else.  I  think  I  was 
right  in  getting  away.  I  could  never  undo  the  injury.  I  could 
never  get  back  that  one  word." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  Nora.  "  It  wasn't  the 
word  you  said  that  killed  your  mother,  but  your  backing  up  that 
word  by  abandoning  her  forever." 

"  But,  how  could  I  go  back,  and  face  her  and  father  again  ?  " 
he  argued.  "  I  faced  the  world,  the  sea,  the  mountains,  the 
prairies,  wild  beasts,  wilder  men,  rather  than  look  upon  her  sad 
eyes  reproaching  me." 

He  had  flung  his  cigar  into  the  grate ;  and  rubbed  his  hands 
across  his  eyes.  These  he  kept  shaded  now.  Kathleen  had 
closed  her  book,  and  was  watching  him  intently. 

After  some  moments,  he  stood  up  to  go.     Nora  said : 

"Are  you  going  back  soon  ?  " 

"  Yes ! "  he  replied,  blinking  at  the  bleared  lamp.  "  What 
should  I  do  in  this  unhappy  country?" 

"  I  hope  things  have  gone  well  with  you  over  the  water," 
she  said. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  *'  everything  has  prospered  with  me.  So 
far  as  worldly  goods  are  concerned,  I  have  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied." 

This  implied  some  exception  to  his  general  happiness,  which 
his  listeners  were  not  slow  to  perceive. 

"  Yet  one  cannot  help  feeling  an  exile,  and  a  hankering  after 
old  ties  !  "  Nora  said. 

"  True  !  But  it  wears  away.  Especially,"  he  added,  "  after 
you  have  once  come  back,  and  seen  all  your  dreams  flung  to  the 
winds." 

Nora  flushed  up,  and  stooped  down  to  the  fire  to  conceal  her 
confusion,  although  the  Yank  had  not  a  thought  of  what  was  in 
her  mind. 

"  You  dream  over  there,"  he  continued,  "  of  the  blue  moun- 
tains, the  silver  river,  the  whitethorn  in  the  May-time,  the  dance, 
the  hurling-match,  the  boys  and  girls  you  knew.     You  feel  you 
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must  see  it  all  again,  or  die.  You  come  back.  All  is  desolation 
and  loneliness  and  ruin.  The  mountains  are  there  and  the  rivers 
and  the  blossoms  and  the  wild  flowers  and  the  leaves ;  but  it  is  a 
land  of  the  past, — no  present,  no  future !  Do  you  know  that  I 
walked  four  miles  to  Templeruadhan  on  last  Thursday,  and  never 
saw  a  human  being, — not  a  living  thing  but  a  couple  of  donkeys 
and  a  goat ! " 

"And  who's  to  blame  for  that  ?  "  said  Kathleen  with  flashing 
eyes,  now  for  the  first  time  breaking  silence.  "  I'll  tell  you.  'Tis 
you  Irish-Americans,  who  fly  from  your  country,  and  then  try  to 
make  every  one  else  fly  also." 

"  Thank  God !  "  he  said,  smiling  sarcastically.  "  I  feared  you 
were  dumb ! " 

"  No,  nor  deaf,  nor  blind,"  she  said  angrily.  "  'Tis  ye,  the 
recruiting-sergeants  of  England,  that  are  sweeping  the  people 
away  with  your  letters :  *  Come !  Come !  for  God's  sake,  leave 
your  cabins,  and  come  out  to  wealth,  and  comfort.'  And  ye  are 
patriots ! " 

She  spoke  with  intense  sarcasm,  her  gray  eyes  glowing  with 
passion. 

"  I'm  almost  tempted  to  say,  in  your  own  words,"  he  replied 
smiling,  "  *  Come !  Come  ! '  " 

'*  No !  "  she  said,  stamping  her  little  foot.  "  If  you  were  to 
give  me  all  the  gold  in  California,  and  all  the  silver  in  the  Rockies, 
I  wouldn't  leave  my  own  country." 

"There,  Ted,  don't  mind  her,"  said  her  mother.  "She  has 
picked  up  all  this  nonsense  from  Thade  Murphy.  I  suppose 
you'll  come  to  see  us  before  you  go  ?  " 

He  lingered  behind.  The  momentous  question  that  had  been 
on  his  lips  for  twenty-five  years  remained  unsaid.  He  could  not 
say  how  he  was  defeated.  Everything  was  against  him.  He 
said, "  good-night !  "  lingered  for  a  few  moments,  talking  to  Tessie 
in  the  wretched  shop,  and  went  back  to  his  hotel  to  fight  with  his 
conscience  and  sense  of  honor. 

"  What  more  can  I  do  ?  "  he  reasoned.  "  I  have  had  the  best 
intentions  and  see  how  they  are  frustrated.  Evidently,  Nora 
regards  such  a  thing  as  out  of  the  question.     And  yet " 

The  truth  was,  the  old  figure  and  face  had  glimmered  away 
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into  that  dream  of  the  past  of  which  he  had  spoken.  He  had 
seen,  and  been  undeceived.  Time,  which  he  thought  had  stood 
still,  had  been  marching  ever  onward,  and  leaving  his  footprints 
everywhere. 

"  I'll  bluntly  put  the  question  some  day  this  week,"  he  said. 
"  And  then " 

He  stood  undecided.  He  was  afraid  to  say  what  he  thought. 
A  new  dream  had  come  into  his  life,  and  the  old  dream  was  fad- 
ing as  a  second  rainbow  melts  beneath  the  brightness  of  the  first. 
He  was  ashamed  to  admit  it.  Nevertheless,  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  the  agent  of  the  line  he  travelled  by  to  give  him  a  month's 
grace. 

Chapter  XXVI. — An  Ancient  Rebel. 

"  Well,"  I  said  to  him  a  few  days  later,  "  all's  well  ?  And 
you're  *  off  to  Philadelphy  in  the  mornin  '  ?" 

"  No,"  he  said,  but  not  too  sadly,  I  thought.  "  All  went 
wrong ;  and  I  blame  a  young  spitfire  for  it.  If  that's  the  class  of 
young  girls  that  are  being  reared  in  Ireland  now,  you'll  have 
another  rising  before  twenty  years." 

"Kathleen?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes !  "  he  said.  "  She  hadn't  the  good  manners  to  leave  the 
room ;  and,  it  struck  me,  that  Nora  didn't  wish  it  either." 

"  But  you'd  have  said  all  you  wanted  to  say,"  I  suggested, 
"  if  Kathleen  had  not  been  there  ?  " 

"  Y-e-s  !  "  he  said,  I  thought  dubiously.  "  I'd  have  ended  the 
matter  then  and  there  for  ever." 

"  Then  you  saw  no  great  change  ?  "     I  asked. 

"  Ah,  there  is.  Father,"  he  replied,  candidly.  "  I  could  never 
believe  that  time  could  work  such  havoc." 

"And  still  you  are  determined  ?  " 

"  Yes !"  he  said.  "  But  I  think  'tis  useless.  I  saw  that  Nora 
was  as  nervous  as  myself,  and  I  think  she  was  relieved  when  I 
left.  But,  now,  if  Tessie  had  been  there  instead  of  that  young 
rebel — by  the  way,  where  did  she  pick  up  these  revolutionary 
ideas  ?     Do  they  teach  these  things  in  the  convents  now  ?  " 

Then  he  mentioned  all  the  details  of  his  visit. 

I  was  not  much  surprised  at  these  developments  of  my  young 
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friend,  Kathleen.  With  all  kinds  of  tendencies  to  tomboyism,  she 
showed  occasionally  indication  of  a  character  self-willed  and 
stubborn,  yet  generous  and  enthusiastic.  She  was  the  plague  and 
the  darling  of  her  own  class.  She  got  more  premiums  and  stripes 
than  any  other  girl.  But  she  never  got  a  prize  for  what  is  called 
"  lady-like  deportment."  It  was  difficult  to  get  an  act  of  contri- 
tion from  her  for  her  misdemeanors;  but  it  was  very  genuine 
when  it  came.  Many  a  time  I  had  to  lift  her,  when  an  infant,  in 
my  arms  off  the  stool  of  repentance,  where  she  had  been  placed, 
face  to  the  wall,  and  shamefully  covered  with  her  pinafore.  Her 
little  frame  would  be  rigid  as  iron  under  the  stress  of  strong  pas- 
sion ;  and  then  would  melt  away  into  limpness  when  the  soft  spot 
in  her  heart  was  touched.  It  was  clear  that  this  young,  strong 
character  would  take  its  decided  bias  from  circumstances ;  and  the 
circumstance  was  near  at  hand  that  made  her  a  bigoted  little 
rebel,  and  in  her  own  imagination,  and  that  of  her  teacher,  an 
Irish  Joan  of  Arc. 

Just  across  the  street  was  another  huckster's  shop,  with  some- 
what greater  pretensions  than  Mrs.  Leonard's,  because  there  pigs' 
heads  were  sold ;  and  I  know  Mrs.  Leonard  never  ventured  beyond 
red  herrings.  It  was  owned  by  a  Mrs.  Murphy,  a  good,  kindly, 
grauver^  Irish  matron,  who  was  proprietress  and  factotum  in  the 
establishment.  Her  husband,  Thade  Murphy,  was  blind,  and 
never  ventured  abroad  but  to  Mass  on  Sundays.  In  the  long 
summer  evenings  he  would  come  out  and  sit  and  smoke  on  the 
stone  bench  outside  the  shop  window,  and  roll  his  poor  sightless 
eyes  around,  and  welcome  every  one  who  stopped  for  a  little 
seanchus.  But  during  the  long  winter  evenings  he  never  appeared, 
but  smoked  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  dreamed  of  the  past.  It  was 
eventful  enough.  He,  too,  had  been  a  'sixty-seven  man ;  and  if 
all  the  young  fellows  who  went  out  that  bitter  night  in  March, 
thirty-five  years  ago,  were  not  pronounced  rebels,  not  one  man 
came  back  from  the  short-lived  revolution  who  was  not  the  sworn 
foe  of  foreign  domination  in  Ireland.  For  a  few  years  Thade 
Murphy  pursued  his  usual  avocation  of  carrier  between  the  village 
and  the  railway ;  then  the  ophthalmia  contracted  on  the  mountain 
snows  became  aggravated  by  constant  exposure  to  the  weather, 
until  it  terminated  finally  in  total  blindness.     I  often  urged  him  to 
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go  to  Cork  and  put  himself  under  surgical  treatment.  No !  It 
was  the  will  of  God,  and  there  was  no  gainsaying  it.  He  tried  all 
local  remedies — hypothetical  and  infallible — but  they  failed  him. 
Even  the  "  fasting-spit,"  three  times  each  morning,  did  not  suc- 
ceed. And  then  with  the  resignation,  the  fatalism  of  the  race,  he 
gave  up  remedies,  and  calmly  accepted  his  fate. 

Kathleen  Leonard,  like  all  children,  was  in  and  out  of  the  shop 
at  all  times.  When  she  was  in  the  sixth  standard,  and  able  to 
read  fluently,  she  would  often  spend  half  an  hour  with  the  blind 
man  in  the  kitchen,  reciting  scraps  of  poetry,  or  reading  little 
passages  from  her  school-books  to  while  away  the  lonely  hours 
for  the  poor,  stricken  fellow.  By  degrees  she  ascertained  his  pre- 
dilections in  reading,  and  adapted  herself  to  them.  And  so, 
A.  M.  Sullivan's  Story  of  Ireland^  The  Penny  Readings  from  the 
"  Nation,''  etc.,  became  favorite  books  ;  until  at  last  the  pupil  went 
beyond  her  master,  and  caught  the  sacred  fire  to  create  a  con- 
flagration. No  wonder !  A  calm  Englishman  said  once  to  the 
present  writer,  speaking  of  England's  treatment  of  Ireland : 
"  'Twas  appalling !"  A  very  conservative  Irishman  declared  :  "  It 
turns  my  blood  into  molten  fire."  It  was  no  great  surprise,  then, 
that  a  young,  ardent,  impetuous  nature  like  Kathleen's,  should 
have  flamed  into  rebellious  sentiments,  which,  though  we  smiled 
them  down,  were  very  real  and  pronounced.  It  was  only  by 
degrees  the  truth  dawned  upon  us ;  and  strange  enough,  it  was 
sufficiently  singular  to  cause  some  comment. 

"  I  don't  know  where  she  got  it,  I'm  sure,"  said  her  mother. 
"  'Twasn't  from  me  ;  I  have  had  something  else  to  think  about ; 
and  surely  'twasn't  from  her  father.  It  must  be  that  old  Thade 
Murphy  has  turned  her  head." 

"  The  children  now  don't  trouble  much  about  Ireland  and  her 
nationhood  and  her  welfare,"  I  remarked.  "  Whilst  the  *  American 
fever '  is  on  them,  they  care  little  for  the  motherland.  It  is  some 
consolation  at  least  that  one  child  has  righteous  sentiments 
toward  her  country." 

"  You  always  stand  up  for  her,  through  thick  and  thin,"  said 
Mrs.  Leonard.  "  You  and  Thade  are  her  sponsors.  The  only 
thing  where  he  differs  from  your  Reverence  is,  that  you'll  make  a 
nun  of  her,  and  he  says  she'll  be  married  to  some  fellow  who  has 
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been  in  gaol  three  or  four  times ;  and  she'll  be  the  mother  of 
another  Robert  Emmet." 

"  Not  a  bad  thing  either,"  I  said.  "  Shell  be  the  happy- 
woman,  if  that's  the  choice  that's  left  her." 

Soon,  however,  Kathleen's  fervor  became  a  troublesome 
element  in  our  little  quiet  village  lives.  She  became  openly- 
insubordinate  in  school.  Part  of  the  programme  for  Inspection 
was  the  recitation  of  certain  poetical  extracts  in  the  school-books. 
And  these  had  not  only  to  be  carefully-  committed  to  memory,  but 
delivered  with  right  intonation  and  emphasis.  It  happened  that 
Macaulay's  "  Horatius  "  was  one  of  the  pieces  selected ;  and  in 
this  the  sixth  standard  was  drilled  and  drilled  every-  day.  On 
the  very  eve  almost  of  the  Inspection,  the  class  was  marshalled 
as  usual ;  and  the  monitress,  full  of  zeal,  was  demanding  a  full 
and  scientific  rendering  of  the  noble  lines.  Each  child  had  a 
stanza  to  herself,  and  when  it  came  to  Kathleen's  turn,  the  moni- 
tress said : 

"  Go  on,  Katty  Leonard." 

Kathleen  hesitated. 

"  Go  on,  miss !  *  Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius.'  " 

Kathleen's  hands  hung  rigid  by  her  side,  her  little  fists  clinched 
tightly  as  to  the  utter  consternation  of  the  monitress  she  said 
in  a  firm,  passionate  tone : 

After  Aughrim's  great  disaster — 

"  No,  no,  no,"  cried  the  monitress.     "  What  ails  you,  child  ? 

"  Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius, 
The  captain  of  the  gate." 

Then  the  storm  burst.  With  blazing  eyes,  the  girl  went  on, 
without  stopping,  whilst  the  monitress  sat  paralyzed : 

After  Aughrim's  great  disaster, 
When  our  foe,  in  sooth,  was  master. 
It  was  you  that  first  plunged  in  and  swam 
^  The  Shannon's  boiling  flood  ; 

And  through  Slieve  Bloom's  dark  passes. 
You  led  our  Gallowglasses, 
Altho'  the  hungry  Saxon  wolves 
Were  howling  for  our  blood. 
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And  as  we  crossed  Tipperary, 
We  reived  the  clan  O'  Learj, 
And  drove  a  creacht  before  us, 

As  our  horsemen  southward  came. 

With  our  spears  and  swords  we  gored  them, 
As  through  flood  and  flight  we  bore  them. 
Still,  Shaun  O'Dwyer,  a  chorra^ 
We're  worsted  in  the  game. 

There  was  consternation  in  the  class.  Some  of  the  girls  tit- 
tered, some  turned  pale  at  the  awful  audacity.  The  monitress  bit 
her  lips,  and  said : 

"  Go  on,  Miss  Leonard,  go  on.  Perhaps  there  is  more  of  this 
kind." 

There  was  dead  silence  now  in  the  school.  Those  who  were 
reading  stopped  suddenly ;  pencils  ceased  to  rattle  on  slates ;  and 
pens  were  held  suspended  over  the  ink-wells.  The  sudden  noto- 
riety and  the  monitress'  sarcasm  touched  the  girl's  :pride,  and  she 
continued  with  evergrowing  emphasis : 

Long,  long  we  kept  the  hillside, 

Our  couch  hard  by  the  rill-side  ; 

The  sturdy  knotted  oaken  boughs 

Our  curtains  overhead  ; 

The  summer's  blaze  we  laughed  at, 
The  winter's  snow  we  scoffed  at. 
And  trusted  to  our  long  steel  swords 
To  win  us  daily  bread ; 

Till  the  Dutchman's  troops  came  round  us. 
In  fire  and  steel  they  bound  us ; 
They  blazed  the  woods  and  mountains 
Till  the  very  clouds  were  flame  ; 

Yet  our  sharpened  swords  cut  through  them, 
In  their  very  heart  we  hewed  them — 
Oh  !  Shaun  O'Dwyer,  a  chorra^ 
We're  worsted  in  the  game. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  quite  finished  yet.  Miss  Leonard,"  said 
the  monitress.     *'  Go  on.     You  had  better  end,  as  you've  begun." 
Nothing  loath,  Kathleen  continued : 

Here's  a  health  to  your  and  my  king, 
The  sovereign  of  our  liking  ; 
And  to  Sarsfield,  underneath  whose  flag 
We  cast  once  more  a  chance ; 
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For  the  morning's  dawn  will  bring  us 
Across  the  seas,  and  wing  us 
To  take  our  stand,  and  wield  a  brand 
Among  the  sons  of  France. 

And  though  we  part  in  sorrow, 
Still,  Shaun  O'Dwyer,  a  chorra^ 
Our  prayer  is  :  **  God  save  Ireland  ! 

And  pour  blessings  on  her  name  ! '  * 

May  her  sons  be  true  when  needed — 
May  they  never  feel  as  we  did. 
For  Shaun  O'Dwyer  a  glanna^ 
We're  worsted  in  the  game. 

The  monitress  was  crying  with  vexation,  when  the  mistress  of 
the  school  came  to  inquire  what  it  was  all  about.     Kathleen  was 
pale  with  excitement,  but  defiant,  as  the  matter  was  solemnly  re- 
ported. 

It  was  a  bad  breach  of  discipline ;  and  could  not  be  overlooked. 
And  my  services  were  requisitioned.  Now,  although  of  fairly 
equable  temperament  in  ordinary  life,  Rhadamanthus  on  his  sooty 
throne  could  not  hold  a  candle  to  me,  where  law  and  order  are 
concerned.  The  following  day  I  called  over  the  delinquent  to  the 
seat  of  judgment.     She  came,  alarmed,  but  defiant. 

"  This  is  a  nice  condition  of  things,  young  lady,"  I  said.  "  Let 
me  see !  Insubordination,  disobedience,  contumacy,  contempt,  re- 
bellion, and  revolution, — all  in  one  act !  " 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,"  she  said,  her  lower  lip  trembling. 

"  You  couldn't  help  it,"  I  repeated,  sarcastically.  "  Then,  you 
didn't  know  your  poetry  ?  " 

"  I  did,  but "  as  a  great  big  tear  gathered  and  fell. 

"  But  what  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  not  a  bit  softened. 

"  But— (5^/^)— I  thought  (sob)  that  {sob)  we  shouldn't  {sob)  be 
praising  {sob)  those  old  Romans,  {sob)  for  what  {sob)  our  own  coun- 
trymen {sob)  did  as  well  {sob)!' 

"  That's  all  right,"  I  said  unrelenting.  "  But  do  you  think  it 
right  for  a  little  girl — I  beg  your  pardon,  a  young  lady — like  you, 
to  take  the  law  into  your  own  hands  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer  to  this,  but  a  good  deal  of  weeping 
behind  her  pinafore. 
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"  Now,  do  you  know  what  will  become  of  you,  if  you  go  on 
in  this  way  ?  " 

" I  (j^^)  don't!" 

"  Well,  let  me  first  tell  you  the  consequences  to  others.  If 
that  unruly  recitation  of  rebel  poetry  was  reported  to  Dublin,  one 
or  two  Commissioners  would  get  sudden  and  awful  deaths.  And 
if  it  reached  the  Treasury  in  London,  do  you  know  what  would 
happen  ?  " 

"  I  do— don't." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  They'd  send  .  the  Channel  Fleet  to 
Queenstown,  and  perhaps  they  might  go  so  far  as  to  call  up  the 
North  Cork  Militia." 

She  looked  at  me  dubiously. 

"That  would  mean,"  I  continued  relentlessly,  "placing  two 
or  three  millions  more  of  taxation  on  the  broken  backs  of  Irish- 
men ;  and  all  because  a  little  girl  won't  have  the  sense  to  keep 
her  patriotism  within  bounds." 

"  But,  sure  you  often  said  yourself " 

"  Never  mind  what  I  said.  But  now  coming  back  to  your- 
self, do  you  know  what  will  happen  to  you  ?  Well,  you'll  be 
transported  to  Botany  Bay,  or  Pentonville,  or  Mountjoy ;  you'll 
have  to  sleep  on  a  plank  bed — do  you  know  what  a  plank  bed 
is?" 

"  I  heard  (sob^  of  it ;  but  I  never  saw  {soB)  it." 

"  Well,  don't  fret !  You  will,  and  the  experience  won't  be 
pleasant.  A  plank  bed  is  a  medium  between  a  feather  tick  and 
a  flagged  floor.  And  you'll  have  to  eat  skilly  out  of  a  rusty 
iron  spoon ;  and  dress  these  luxuriant  tresses  of  yours,  if  they're 
not  cut  off,  with  a  dirty  comb,  with  no  teeth  in  it,  and  which  has 
been  used  by  every  virago  and  drunkard  for  the  last  twenty 
years." 

She  gave  a  little  shudder  here. 

"And  you'll  have  to  wear  a  thick,  bulky  dress  of  frieze,  with 
the  Queen's  arrow  marked  all  over  it,  and  white  worsted  socks, 
and  boots  that  never  saw  the  color  of  blacking.  But,  it  will  be 
right.  I'll  go  to  See  you  sometimes;  and,  I'll  recite  for  you 
through  the  keyhole  of  your  dark  cell : 

Ah,  Kathleen,  a  chorra. 
Sure,  you're  worsted  in  the  game. " 
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This  sarcasm  made  her  mad ;  so  she  dried  her  tears  defiantly. 
I  had  then  to  speak  to  the  school,  and  explain  the  nature  of  her 
penance. 

"  I've  told  this  young  lady  already  the  nature  of  her  ofifence, 
which  is  a  gross  breach  of  school  discipline.  She  may  be  right, 
or  she  may  be  wrong  in  preferring  '  Shaun  O'Dwyer  a  Glanna ' 
to  *  Horatius.'  That's  a  matter  of  taste.  But  no  child  has  a 
right  to  take  the  law  into  her  own  hands.  That  would  mean  a 
subversion  of  all  discipline.  You  have  a  right  to  constitutional 
agitation  for  the  redress  of  wrongs,  or  the  assertion  of  rights. 
But  whilst  the  regulations  are  there  in  black  and  white,  they 
must  be  respected.  Now,  there  is  an  amiable  custom  in  the  great 
public  schools  of  England  to  compel  misdemeanants  both  to  con- 
trition and  reformation  of  character.  That  is,  boys  are  punished 
for  mistakes  in  their  class-lessons  by  being  compelled  to  write  out 
fifty  or  a  hundred  lines  of  Virgil  or  Homer.  They  are  thus  taught 
that  it  is  easier  to  say  one  line  well  than  to  write  fifty.  And  so, 
Miss  Kathleen  Leonard  will  bring  me  to-morrow,  written  out  in 
her  own  well-known  Civil  Service  style,  and  the  Civil  Service  is 
that  of  England,  whose  calligraphy  she  is  so  proud  in  copying, 
the  whole  and  entire  of  that  famous  lay  by  Lord  Macaulay 
called  *  Horatius.'  " 

There  was  a  great  sigh,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  relief  or 
consternation,  when  the  dread  sentence  was  passed;  and  the 
business  of  the  school  resumed. 

Next  day,  just  at  twelve  o'clock,  I  called  up  the  delinquent. 
She  came  forward,  shamefacedly,  with  bent  head,  and  handed  me 
her  copy-book,  wrapped  in  brown  paper,  and  tied  with  red  tape. 

"All  right !  "  I  said.  "  I'll  take  it  home  and  study  it  at  my 
leisure.  But  mind  you,  if  there  is  one  line  missing,  or  one  word 
misspelt,  you'll  have  to  write  it  all  over  again." 

I  took  it  home,  and  forgot  all  about  it,  till  after  tea-time. 
Then  I  took  it  up,  having  first  placed  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 
open  on  my  desk.  What  I  saw  was  this,  written  in  the  firm, 
upright  hand  I  knew  so  well : — 
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ONE  WILD  HURRAH ! 

{^A  Lay  of  Modem  Ireland. ) 

I. 

I'm  growing  old,  my  hair  is  white, 

My  pulse  is  dull ; 
I  know  no  more  the  fierce  delight 

Of  life,  when  full. 

II. 

The  frail  bark  of  my  life  sweeps  on 

To  that  dark  sea, 
Whence  murmurs  the  dread  monotone — 

Eternity ! 

III. 

And  nothing  stirs  the  withered  leaf, 

Wrinkled  and  sere. 
I  smile  not ;  and  the  keenest  griei 

Declines  a  tear. 

IV. 

I'm  dead  ;  but  for  this  fluttering  breath 

My  marble  smiles 
Down  the  long  lines  of  conquering  Death 

In  twilight  aisles. 


And  yet,  dear  God  !  if  still  the  day 

Would  dawn  for  me, 
When  I  could  catch  the  first,  faint  ray 

Of  Liberty ; 

VI. 

If  thwart  mine  eyes  the  light  did  flash 

From  Freedom's  flags 
Borne  in  the  wild  tempestuous  dash 

That  downward  drags 

VII. 

That  banner,  black  with  blood — the  thirst 

Of  alien  hosts ; 
If  once  mine  ear  could  hear  the  burst 

That  drowns  their  boasts  ; 
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VIII. 

And  I  could  list  the  thrilling  tramp 

Of  marshalled  men, 
Borne  from  serried  camp  to  camp 

In  dell  and  glen ; 

IX. 

And,  if  the  emblazoned  bannerets 

Of  Freedom  shone 
Above  the  snowy  minarets 

Of  Slieve-na-mon  ; 

X. 

I'd  gaze  into  my  gaping  tomb 

Without  a  sigh  ; 
I'd  bless  amid  the  gathering  gloom 

My  God  on  high  : 

XI. 

Then,  catch  one  gasp  of  fading  breath 

From  Time's  grim  claw  ; 
And  speed  along  the  gulf  of  Death 

One  wild  Hurrah ! 

I  rubbed  my  eyes.  Then  my  spectacles.  There  was  no 
mistake.  I  turned  over  every  other  page  of  the  copy-book. 
They  were  blank.  It  was  a  spick  and  span  new  copy-book.  There 
was  no  other  mark,  but  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  a  round  tower, 
a  wolf-dog,  and  Erin,  represented  by  a  young  lady,  probably 
Kathleen  herself,  with  great  flashing  eyes,  helmeted  head,  hair 
coiled  up  in  a  Grecian  knot,  a  flashing  sword  in  her  right  hand, 
and  the  broken  links  of  a  chain  at  her  feet.  In  a  comer  were 
the  words : 

Kathleen  Leonard, 

For  Thade  Murphy,  Rebel  and  Patriot. 

"  What  did  you  do  ?  "  Well,  never  mind.  You  may  be  sure 
I  did  the  right  thing.  I  always  do.  I  only  introduce  the  circum- 
stance here  to  show  how  Kathleen  became  chief  actor  in  the 
denouement  which  was  now  rapidly  approaching.  And  it  dawned 
on  my  slow  imagination  at  the  same  time  that  this  was  no  longer 
a  child,  but  a  woman.    The  mighty  emotion  that  had  been  stirred 
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within  her  soul  had  transformed  her  suddenly ;  and  though  I  still 
treated  her  as  a  school-girl,  I  felt  that  she  was  altogether  a  differ- 
ent being  from  the  little  hoyden  who  used  to  sing  to  vex  her 
mother : 

I  won' t  be  a  nun, 

And  I  sha'n't  be  a  nun, 
And  my  parents  often  told  me 

That  I  won't  be  a  nun. 
There's  an  officer  on  guard, 

And  'tis  with  him  I  will  run, 
And  my  heart  is  full  of  pleasure, 

And  I  won't  be  a  nun  ! 

P.  A.  Sheehan. 
Doneraile,  Ireland. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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"  Short  sail  from  Venice  sad  Torcello  lies. 
Deserted  island  low,  and  still  and  green. 
Before  fair  Venice  was  a  bride  and  queen 
Torcello' s  court  was  held  in  fairer  guise 
Than  Doges  knew.     To-day  death-vapors  rise 
From  fields  where  once  her  palaces  were  seen. 
And  in  her  silent  towers  that  crumbling  lean 
Unterrified  the  brooding  swallow  flies." 

WE  were  in  Venice,  and  over  us  was  the  bluest  of  Italian 
skies,  and  the  blue  unclouded  weather  which  so  contents 
the  senses  and  puts  one  so  much  at  ease  with  all  the  world, 
had  cast  over  us  its  charm.  Our  way  was  by  steamer  to  Tor- 
cello, seven  miles  away.  Going  down  the  Grand  Canal  from  the 
Riva,  past  the  Public  Gardens  with  their  wealth  of  trees  and 
shrubbery,  and  the  Cemetery  of  San  Michele — the  island  home 
of  the  dead  with  its  lone  melancholy  cypresses  and  grim,  high 
brick  walls — and  then  turning  to  the  north,  we  picked  our  way 
on  the  broad  expanse  of  lagoon  in  which  are  many  routes  marked 
out,  picturesquely,  with  tall  posts.  The  sea  was  dotted  with 
boats.  On  the  shore  to  the  east,  riding  lazily  at  anchor,  lay  dark 
weather-beaten  vessels  from  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic,  fishing 
smacks  from  Chioggia  with  patched  red  and  orange  sails  hurried 
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homeward,  and  belated  boats  loaded  down  to  the  water  with 
bright  colored  fruit  and  greens  made  their  way  toward  the  city. 
Between  us  and  the  low-lying  shore  lay  small  islands,  each  with 
a  stretch  of  sand,  a  tall  campanile^  a  house  or  two,  and  here  and 
there  a  lone  cypress ;  beyond  them  beautiful  green  country ;  and, 
in  the  distance  before  us,  against  the  blue  of  the  heavens,  the  dark 
masses  of  the  Alps,  a  line  of  snow  marking  the  meeting  of  earth 
and  sky. 

Through  wide  spaces  of  open  lagoon,  then  through  narrower 
channels,  on  we  went  to  our  first  landing  place,  Burano,  a  musty 
little  city  with  a  piazza,  a  Duomo,  and  a  Grand  Canal, — a  Venice 
in  miniature.  Judging  from  the  numbers  that  crowded  down  to  the 
pier  and  greeted  us  cordially,  most  of  the  population  was  out. 
Children  half  clad,  begging,  dogged  our  steps,  others,  small  maids 
of  four  and  five,  each  with  a  pillow  on  her  lap,  posed  at  the  door 
of  her  home  as  a  lace -maker  until  we  had  passed ;  then,  fascinated 
by  the  charm  of  a  crowd,  deserted  work  to  follow  the  "  Inglesi," 
as  all  foreigners  are  termed.  Nearby  in  a  school  on  the  piazza 
we  found  the  real  lace-workers,  between  two  and  three  hundred 
girls, — all  remarkably  pretty,  with  masses  of  lovely  dark  hair  and 
dark  liquid  eyes.  Here  under  royal  and  other  benevolent  patron- 
age is  going  on  a  revival^of  the  lost  art  of  lace-making,  which,  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  flourished  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Northern  Italy.  At  that  time  this  art  was  at  its 
height  and  artists  of  rank  did  not  disdain  to  make  patterns  for 
ladies  of  fashion,  so  that  the  name  and  fame  of  the  lovely  Vene- 
tian "  needle  points  "  might  spread  abroad.  Of  these  it  is  said : 
"  The  special  character  consists  of  high  reliefs,  ornamental  figures 
either  in  solid  or  open  work,  artistically  formed  and  arranged  in 
petals,  overlaid  with  fantastic  flowers  of  very  broad  design,  the 
open  blossoms  of  which  detach  themselves  from  rich  foliage  of 
marvellous  workmanship,  and  are  connected  by  joining  threads 
and  very  delicate  network  stitches." 

For  a  time  the  stitches  used  in  making  this  lace  were  known 
only  to  the  inventors,  but  its  fame  reaching  other  countries,  a 
demand  for  it  caused  imitations  to  spring  up  and  also  requests  for 
workers  to  go  abroad  to  introduce  the  art.  A  number  went  to 
France ;    and   promptly  the  Venetian  ambassador  reported  their 
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names  to  the  Senate  of  his  Republic,  which  caused  the  following 
decree  to  be  issued  : — 

"  If  any  workman  or  artist  transports  his  art  into  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  the  detriment  of  the  Republic,  he  shall  be  sent  an  order  to 
return  ;  if  he  does  not  obey,  his  nearest  relatives  shall  be  imprisoned, 
so  as  to  reduce  him  to  obedience  by  his  interest  in  them ;  if  he 
returns,  the  past  will  be  pardoned,  and  a  position  in  Venice  will  be 
procured  for  him ;  if,  in  spite  of  the  imprisonment  of  his  relatives,  he 
is  still  determined  to  live  abroad,  an  emissary  will  be  charged  to  kill 
him,  and  only  after  his  death  his  relatives  will  be  set  at  liberty. ' ' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  workers  returned  home. 
Nevertheless  the  art  declined  in  time  until  it  came  to  be  almost 
lost.  The  present  movement  has  as  its  object  the  revival  of  this 
beautiful  work.  Over  the  girls  of  Burano  there  presides  the 
typical  schoolmistress,  explaining,  superintending,  and  demand- 
ing of  each  young  miss  her  best  efforts.  The  surroundings  are 
pleasant,  the  rooms  large  and  airy,  and  through  the  open  windows 
a  charming  view  of  sea  and  sky  opens  on  which  the  eyes  wearied 
with  plodding  over  endless  tiny  stitches  may  rest. 

The  Duomo  across  the  piazza  need  not  detain  the  traveller, 
as  it  contains  httle  of  especial  attraction.  But  we  wanted  to  see 
the  old  Cathedral  of  Torcello  on  the  island  just  opposite,  which 
is  the  proud  possession  of  Burano. 

To-day  there  is  no  city  of  Torcello,  no  village  even,  only  a  few 
deserted  ruins  on  a  deserted  island.  The  once  populous  city  has 
dwindled  down  to  a  few  houses  grouped  about  a  grass-grown 
piazza,  and  of  inhabitants  there  are  only  a  dozen  or  so  to  show 
the  sights  to  the  visitors  who  come  from  Venice.  The  story  of 
the  origin  of  the  city  is  similar  to  that  of  her  grander  sister,  the 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  and  its  records,  its  people,  its  arts,  were 
practically  those  of  the  other  island  towns  of  the  lagoon,  all  of 
which  have  the  same  characteristic  features.  History  does  not 
tell  of  the  time  when  first  these  islands  of  the  lagoon  were  occu- 
pied, but  for  one  reason  or  another  they  became  places  of  refuge 
at  a  very  early  date.  In  the  third  century,  so  it  is  said,  the  land 
dwellers  of  the  adjacent  coasts  fled  in  numbers  to  the  morasses  of 
the  sea,  driven  hither  by  invaders.     Thus  Venice  was  founded.     In 
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641  the  inhabitants  of  Altinum  and  Aquileia,  fleeing  from  their 
hereditary  foes,  the  Lombards,  found  a  similar  refuge  on  the 
islands  further  north.  The  story  goes  that,  alarmed  at  the  sight 
of  approaching  invaders,  the  townsmen  of  these  two  cities  anxiously 
deliberated  the  4:iuestion  of  escape,  and  while  so  engaged  they 
noticed  vast  flocks  of  birds  migrating  seaward  with  their  fledg- 
lings in  their  beaks.  Regarding  this  as  a  sign  from  heaven  direct- 
ing them  seaward,  many  fled  southward  to  Ravenna,  others 
crossed  over  to  Pentapolis  and  parts  of  Istria ;  but  a  remnant,  on 
the  advice  of  their  bishop,  Paulus,  fasted  and  prayed  for  three 
days,  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  a  more  clear  manifestation  of  God's 
will.  At  the  end  of  the  time  they  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  like 
thunder  sky,  "  Ascend  into  the  city  tower  and  look  at  the  stars." 
Obeying  they  beheld  a  vision  of  boats,  ships,  and  islands,  and  this 
they  interpreted  as  an  indication  that  their  course  also  was  to  be 
seaward,  whereupon  they  removed  their  most  precious  possessions 
to  the  island  of  Torcello.     There 

"  Like  the  water-fowl, 
They  built  their  nests  among  the  ocean  waves  ; 
And  where  the  sands  were  shifting,  as  the  wind 
Blew  from  the  north  or  south — where  they  that  came 
Had  to  make  sure  the  ground  they  stood  upon — 
Rose,  like  an  exhalation  from  the  deep, 
A  vast  metropolis,  with  glistening  spires, 
With  theatres,  basilicas  adorned." 

During  the  first  ages  of  its  existence  Torcello  enjoyed  the 
doubtful  advantage  of  protection  from  the  Greek  emperors,  but 
later  fell  under  the  domination  of  Venice.  In  the  tenth  century 
so  great  was  its  importance  that  the  Emperor  Porphyrogenitus 
called  it "  magnum  emporium  Torcellanorum."  However,  for  good 
and  sufficient  causes  its  glory  soon  waned.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  debris  of  the  river,  which  emptied  into  the  lagoon  at  this 
point,  began  to  choke  up  the  wholesome  salt  canals  and  to  poison 
the  air  with  swampy  malaria,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
city  had  so  dwindled  that  the  Venetian  podesta  removed  his  resi- 
dence to  Burano,  though  the  bishopric  established  immediately 
after  the  settlement  of  the  first  refugees  continued  until  18 14. 

The  location  of  the  piazza  of  the  ancient  city,  clearly  marked 
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by  a  tall  campanile,  is  at  a  distance  from  the  boat-landing,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  canal  half  hidden  by  a  growth  of  samphire  and 
lilacs.  Along  this  canal,  leading  to  the  piazza,  wander  lines  of 
moldering  wall,  and  a  straggling  path  forms  an  uncertain  guide 
opposite  dusty  vineyards.  Awaiting  the  traveller  at  the  land- 
ing are  gondoliers  ready  to  take  him  to  the  Cathedral.  The 
writer  preferred  to  walk  ;  but  a  party  of  four  "  Inglesi,"  two 
gentlemen  and  their  wives,  deciding  that  the  exertion  of  the  walk 
would  be  too  much  for  them,  got  into  a  gondola,  soon  finding 
that  the  dark,  picturesque,  bandit-like  boatmen,  as  it  would  seem, 
admirably  canying  out  the  traditions  of  their  country,  were  in  no 
hurry  to  start.  The  real  reason  for  their  lack  of  speed,  however, 
was  that  the  tide  being  out  there  was  no  water  in  the  canal,  and 
they  were  delaying  as  long  as  possible  discovering  the  fact  to  the 
"  Inglesi." 

In  Torcello  we  found  a  Cathedral,  a  baptistery,  a  campanile , 
two  small  museums,  the  stone  chair  in  which  Attila  is  said  to  have 
sat — though  the  connection  between  Attila  and  a  city  that  did  not 
come  into  existence  until  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  he 
departed  this  earth  suggested  to  us  some  doubts — a  column  or 
two,  an  ancient  well  sculptured  with  a  Greek  cross, — these  grouped 
about  a  grass-grown  piazza  are  all  that  is  left  of  the  former  city. 

The  interest  centres  of  course  about  the  old  Cathedral,  which 
the  best  authorities  agree  in  beheving  to  be  the  original  seventh- 
century  church  variously  strengthened,  refitted,  and  modified  by 
subsequent  care,  yet  in  all  the  main  features  preserving  its  original 
aspect,  except  with  regard  to  pulpit  and  chancel  screen.  In  marked 
contrast  to  most  of  Venetian  churches  the  Duomo  of  Torcello  is 
rich  with  light.  Within  its  walls  no  twilight  gloom  reigns  as  at 
St.  Mark's;  the  general  impression  is  one  of  luminousness,  the  high 
windows  admitting  a  flood  of  sunlight.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the 
church  the  apse,  which  in  the  Italian  churches  forms  usually  a 
chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  monuments  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful stained-glass  windows,  is  reserved  for  the  choir  seats  of  the 
clergy  and  a  fine  episcopal  throne.  These  are  shut  off  by  a 
screen  of  marble  exquisitely  decorated  with  bas-reliefs  of  lions 
and  peacocks,  rich  and  fantastic  rather  than  based  on  accurate 
knowledge   of  anatomy.     Ruskin,  who  found  utmost  delight  in 
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this  island  Cathedral,  describes  it  at  length  in  his  Stones  of  Venice. 
He  says  : 

* '  It  has  evidently  been  built  by  men  in  flight  and  distress ;  who 
sought  in  the  erection  of  their  island  church  such  a  shelter  for  their 
earnest  and  sorrowful  worship,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  would  not  attract 
the  eyes  of  their  enemy  by  its  splendor,  and  yet,  on  the  other,  might 
not  awaken  too  bitter  feelings  by  its  contrast  with  the  churches  which 
they  had  seen  destroyed.  There  is  visible  everywhere  a  simple  and 
a  tender  effort  to  recover  some  of  the  form  of  the  temples  which  they 
had  loved,  and  to  do  honor  to  God  by  that  which  they  were  erecting, 
while  distress  and  humiliation  prevented  the  desire,  and  prudence  ex- 
cluded the  admission,  either  of  luxury  or  ornament  or  magnificence  of 
plan.  The  exterior  is  absolutely  devoid  of  decoration,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  the  western  entrance  and  the  lateral  door,  of  which 
the  former  has  carved  side-posts  and  architrave,  and  the  latter  crosses 
of  rich  sculpture  ;  while  the  massive  stone  shutters  of  the  windows,  turn- 
ing on  huge  rings  of  stone,  which  answer  the  double  purpose  of  stan- 
chions and  brackets,  cause  the  whole  building  rather  to  resemble  a  refuge 
from  Alpine  storm  than  the  cathedral  of  a  populous  city ;  and,  in- 
ternally, the  two  solemn  mosaics  of  the  eastern  and  western  extremi- 
ties— one  representing  the  Last  Judgment,  the  other  the  Madonna,  her 
tears  falling  as  her  hands  are  raised  to  bless — and  the  noble  range  of 
pillars  which  enclose  the  space  between,  terminated  by  the  high  throne 
for  the  pastor,  and  the  semi -circular  raised  seats  for  the  superior  clergy, 
are  expressive  at  once  of  the  deep  sorrow  and  sacred  courage  of  men 
who  had  no  home  left  them  upon  earth,  but  who  looked  for  one  to 
come,  of  men  *  persecuted  but  not  forsaken,  cast  down  but  not  de- 
stroyed.    .     .     .      ' 

**  There  is  one  circumstance  which  we  ought  to  remember  as  giving 
peculiar  significance  to  the  position  which  the  episcopal  throne  occu- 
pies in  the  island  church,  namely,  that  in  the  minds  of  all  the  early 
Christians  the  Church  itself  was  most  frequently  symbolized  under  the 
image  of  a  ship,  of  which  the  bishop  was  the  pilot.  Consider  the 
force  which  this  symbol  would  assume  in  the  imaginations  of  men  to 
whom  the  spiritual  Church  had  become  an  ark  of  refuge  in  the  midst 
of  a  destruction  hardly  less  terrible  than  that  from  which  the  eight 
souls  were  saved  of  old,  a  destruction  in  which  the  wrath  of  man  had 
become  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  merciless  as  the  sea,  and  who  saw 
the  actual  and  literal  edifice  of  the  Church  raised  up  itself  like  an  ark 
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in  the  midst  of  the  waters.  No  marvel  if,  with  the  surf  of  the  Adriatic 
rolling  between  them  and  the  shores  of  their  birth,  from  which  they 
were  separated  forever,  they  should  have  looked  upon  each  other  as 
the  disciples  did  when  the  storm  came  down  on  lake  Tiberias  and  have 
yielded  ready  and  loving  obedience  to  those  who  ruled  them  in  His 
name  who  had  there  rebuked  the  winds  and  commanded  stillness  to 
the  sea.  And  if  the  stranger  would  yet  learn  in  what  spirit  it  was  that 
the  dominion  of  Venice  was  begun,  and  in  what  strength  she  went  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  let  him  not  seek  to  estimate  the  wealth  of 
her  arsenals  or  numbers  of  her  armies,  nor  to  look  upon  the  pageantry 
of  her  palaces,  nor  enter  into  the  secrets  of  her  councils  ;  but  let  him 
ascend  the  highest  tier  of  the  stem  ledges  that  sweep  around  the  altar  of 
Torcello,  and  then,  looking  as  the  pilot  did  of  old  along  the  marble 
ribs  of  the  goodly  temple  ship,  let  him  re-people  its  ruined  deck  with 
the  shadows  of  its  dead  mariners,  and  strive  to  feel  in  himself  the 
strength  of  heart  that  was  kindled  within  them  when  first,  after  the 
pillars  of  it  had  settled  in  the  sand,  and  the  roof  of  it  had  been  closed 
against  the  angry  sky  that  was  still  reddened  by  the  fires  of  their  home- 
steads— first  within  the  shelter  of  its  knitted  walls,  amidst  the  murmur 
of  the  waste  of  waves  and  the  beating  of  the  wings  of  the  sea-birds 
round  the  rock  that  was  strange  to  them — rose  that  ancient  hymn,  in 
the  power  of  their  gathered  voices  :  *  The  sea  is  His,  and  He  made  it : 
and  His  hands  prepared  the  dry  land. '  ' ' 

Connected  with  the  Cathedral  by  a  most  picturesque  little 
cloister  is  the  baptistery  or  Byzantine  Church  of  Saint  Fosca,  an 
original  tenth-century  edifice  in  the  form  of  a  bevelled  square  with 
three  apses.  On  three  sides  are  colonnades  with  round  arches, 
twelve  of  which  are  of  pure  Greek  marble  with  capitals  enriched 
with  delicate  sculpture  and  much  older  than  the  church.  The 
exterior  is  more  interesting  than  the  interior  with  its  raised  altar 
to  the  virgin  martyr  Fosca,  who  suffered  in  the  persecution  under 
Emperor  Decius.  Adjoining  these  buildings  stands  a  campanile 
of  ordinary  light  colored  brick,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  An  old  native,  apparently  the  custo- 
dian of  the  place,  sought  to  convey  to  us  in  somewhat  mixed 
French  one  of  the  few  ghost  stories  known  to  Venetians,  this 
particular  form  of  history  not  being  a  favorite  one  with  them.  It 
connects  itself  with  the  "  Valle  dei  Morte  "  visible  to  the  north, 
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where  lie  the  great  morasses  crossed  and  recrossed  by  ditches  in 
which  fish  are  bred,  and  in  which  duck  shooting  goes  on  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year.  Once  upon  a  time  in  a  small  hut  in  the 
midst  of  the  morass  there  dwelt  together  six  fishermen  and  a  boy, 
the  son  of  one  of  the  men.  As  the  night  was  the  usual  time  for 
fishing  the  men  set  out  early  each  evening,  leaving  the  boy  to 
prepare  breakfast  for  them  on  their  return  in  the  morning.  On 
one  particular  occasion  as  they  were  nearing  home  they  espied 
floating  on  the  water  the  body  of  a  man.  They  lifted  the  corpse 
into  their  boat  and  rowed  home  with  it.  The  boy  was  watching 
for  them,  and  when  he  saw  the  seventh  man  in  the  canoe,  he 
thought  him  to  be  a  fisherman  who  had  fallen  asleep.  At  the 
breakfast  only  six  men  appeared,  and  when  the  boy  inquired  why 
the  seventh  man  delayed,  he  was  told  to  fetch  him.  Twice  he 
went  and  twice  when  he  innocently  reported  that  he  was  unable 
to  rouse  him  he  was  tantalized  by  some  of  the  men.  The  third 
time  he  was  successful.  The  dead  man  rose  and  said,  "  Go  tell 
them  I  am  coming."  The  boy  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  soon 
after  him  the  ghost  entered  and  took  a  place  at  table.  Transfixed 
by  the  sight,  the  fishermen  sat  watching  him  until  their  blood 
chilled  in  their  veins.  When  the  sun  had  risen,  seven  dead  men 
sat  around  the  board  and  the  poor  boy  found  himself  alone  with 
the  dead.     Here  the  story  stopped. 

As  we  returned  from  the  campanile  we  met  the  tired  quartette 
of  "  Inglesi "  who  had  taken  to  the  gondola ;  they  were  very 
red  in  the  face,  and  not  at  all  in  a  humor  "  to  do  churches." 
Hovering  in  the  background,  picturesquely  posed  on  the  bank 
of  the  canal  were  the  gondoliers,  who,  after  rowing  them  into  a 
mud-bank,  and  requesting  them  to  alight  and  walk  to  the  Cathe- 
dral, had  energetically  demanded  their  pay  for  the  troublesome 
job.  And  as  the  "  Inglesi  "  indignantly  refused  to  respond  to  this 
demand  the  gondoliers  were  upon  their  heels  persecuting  their 
victims.  The  "Inglesi,"  to  judge  from  their  perturbed  state  ot 
mind,  had  not  had  a  pleasant  walk,  and  the  prospect  of  a  return 
trip,  accompanied  by  a  boat  load  of  excursionists,  was  not  an 
agreeable  one.  They  remained  in  the  church  as  long  as  possible. 
The  gondoliers  patiently  waited  outside,  then  at  sight  of  them 
began  their  argument  with  wild  gesticulations  :    "  We  went  as  far 
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as  we  possibly  could.  It  was  not  our  fault  that  the  tide  was  out ; 
it  is,  as  you  know,  always  out  at  certain  times.  This  was  one  of 
the  times.  You  chose  an  inopportune  hour.  We  could  do  no 
more  than  we  did.  The  Virgin  in  heaven  can  bear  witness  to 
that.  What  else  could  the  *  Inglesi '  desire  ? "  Thus  they 
screamed,  threatened,  ran  up  and  down  making  grimaces  and 
calling  down  the  imprecations  of  heaven  upon  the  heads  of  the 
blushing  foreigners.  Even  after  we  had  all  boarded  the  steamer 
the  excited  boatmen  rowed  their  gondolas  close  to  the  side  of  the 
vessel  and  from  their  place  of  vantage  continued  operations. 
Everybody  laughed  and  urged  the  "  Inglesi "  not  to  pay  them, 
each  thinking  of  similar  personal  experiences.  The  boat  began 
to  steam  up  and  the  men  clambered  aboard,  seemingly  wrought 
to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement  that  they  were  ready  to  fly  off  like 
Fourth  of  July  pin-wheels.  The  purser  interfered,  driving  them 
back  to  their  boats.  Finally  the  "  Inglesi,"  rather  than  to  be  pur- 
sued longer,  threw  them  a  few  soldi,  whereupon  their  execrations 
turned  to  polite  greetings  of  the  most  effusive  kind.  All  felt  a 
brotherly  sympathy  for  the  abused  "  Inglesi,"  yet  secretly  rather 
gloated  over  a  lucky  escape.  The  open  lagoon,  the  calm  beautiful 
evening,  the  lowering  sun  flaming  behind  the  Euganean  hills  had 
scarcely  soothed  our  spirits  and  put  us  into  drifting  mood  as  we 
went  back  to  where 

**  Underneath  day's  azure  eyes, 
Ocean's  nursling,  Venice  lies, 
A  peopled  labyrinth  of  walls, 
Amphitrite's  destined  halls, 
Which  her  hoary  sire  now  paves 
With  his  blue  and  gleaming  waves." 

Mary  Richards  Gray. 
Chicago,  III. 
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THE  WORK  OP  MOTHER  VERONICA. 
Foundress  of  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Divine  Compassion.^ 

(Concluded.) 

KIN  to  the  zeal  which  had  animated  Mother  Veronica  for  the 
erection  of  a  becoming  chapel,  where  the  Blessed  Master  to 
whom  she  had  vowed  her  undivided  service  might  make  His 
earthly  dwelling  among  His  children,  was  her  anxiety  to  build  a 
suitable  convent  in  which  the  religious  could  without  hindrance 
follow  the  exercises  of  prayer  and  work  imposed  by  their  holy 
Rule.  She  had  experienced  the  joy  of  seeing  the  beautiful  taber- 
nacle completed  where  the  Divine  Spouse  would  henceforth  daily 
meet  His  daughters  in  that  intimate  communion  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  which  was  at  once  the  food  of  their  souls  and  the  cheer- 
ing light  on  their  pathway  to  heaven.  That  chapel  was  at  the  same 
time  an  enduring  memorial  of  the  community's  gratitude  toward 
their  priestly  founder,  whose  body  rested  among  them  after  his 
pilgrimage,  and  reminded  them  of  the  journey's  end  whither  all 
the  faithful  members  of  the  community  would  follow  him  to  the 
Home  of  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom.  But  the  lack  of  proper 
accommodation  for  the  religious,  and  the  distractions  incident  to 
inconveniently  located  and  ill-constructed  buildings,  crowded 
rooms,  and  incomplete  appointments,  gave  her  motherly  heart 
much  concern,  and  she  thought  earnestly  and  prayed  fervently 
that  she  might  be  enabled  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  an 
immediate  beginning  of  a  roomy  religious  house  in  which  the 
community  could  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  advantages  of  conven- 
tual life. 

Accordingly  she  had  plans  drawn  up  in  which  she  carefully 
and  with  her  wonted  attention  to  detail  and  practical  utility 
embodied  the  suggestions  gained  from  experience  in  her  previous 
work.     After  waiting  four  years  she  secured  the  immediate  means 

1  See  The  Dolphin,  January,  p.  76  ;  February,  p.  223 ;  Tune,  p.  718. 
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which  warranted  the  undertaking  of  the  actual  work ;  and  with 
the  blessing  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  she  saw  the  first 
stone  for  the  construction  of  the  ground  floor  laid.  The  thought 
of  having  at  length  begun  the  work  that  seemed  to  complete  the 
needful  accommodation  for  her  dear  Sisters,  gave  her  intense  joy. 
Only  for  a  brief  month  was  this  gladness  of  gratitude  over  the 
accomplishment  of  a  long-cherished  desire  to  lighten  and  animate 
her  active  supervision  of  the  work.  The  foundation  of  the  new 
building  had  been  barely  laid  when  the  Divine  Master  knocked  at 
the  door  of  her  cell  to  announce  that  He  was  ready  to  take  her 
away  with  Him  to  the  Mansion  of  religious  life  not  built  with 
human  hands.  She  was  to  leave  the  completion  of  her  task  to 
other  hands  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  whilst  her  own  would 
now  rest  from  toil,  and  the  cares  of  her  heart  would  be  converted 
into  permanent  expressions  of  love  and  gratitude. 

The  new  convent  is  planned  to  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the 
present  and  prospective  community  in  every  respect.  It  is  a 
substantial  and  commodious  structure,  the  simplicity  of  which 
constitutes  at  once  its  beauty  and  its  character  as  the  home  of  a 
religious  family.  But  we  are  not  here  concerned  so  much  with 
the  architectural  features  and  appointments  of  the  new  Convent 
as  with  her  who  projected  and  laid  the  first  foundation  of  it,  and 
whose  spirit  pervades  it  as  though  she  were  still  its  earthly 
guardian. 

The  reader  of  the  meagre  sketch  we  have  been  allowed  to 
give  thus  far  of  Mother  Veronica's  work,  must  have  formed  of  her 
a  picture  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  true.  Yet  no  one  who  did 
not  come  into  personal  contact  with  her,  or  was  privileged  to  get 
those  more  intimate  glimpses  into  her  domestic  life  which  reveal 
the  deeper  recesses  of  supernatural  motives  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  natural  intuitions  which  prompt  the  habitual  exercise  of  a 
provident  and  kindly  affection  on  the  other, — no  one,  I  say,  who 
did  not  thus  look  into  her  more  intimate  life  could  form  any  ade- 
quate estimate  of  the  fascination  which  Mother  Veronica  all  un- 
consciously wrought  upon  those  around  her.  That  the  Sisters, 
her  special  children,  should  cherish  an  affectionate  remembrance 
of  the  solicitude  she  showed  for  their  spiritual  and  temporal  wel- 
fare during  their  years  of  novitiate  and  professed  religious  life,, 
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may  be  readily  comprehended.  They  might,  indeed,  easily  mag- 
nify the  virtues  they  saw  in  her,  and  which  became  to  them  pat- 
terns for  imitation.  But  we  have  the  spontaneous  testimony 
regarding  the  beauty  of  character  and  person  which  distinguished 
Mother  Veronica  also  given  by  those  who  were  not  drawn  to  admire 
her  merely  by  the  halo  which  common  interests  or  what  may  be 
styled  family  attachments  throw  about  the  superiors  who  direct 
our  daily  lives  under  their  protecting  influence,  and  who  make  us 
continually  feel  the  benefits  of  association  with  them,  so  as  to 
arouse  in  us  an  abiding  sense  of  gratitude  and  love.  Among  the 
friends  who  signified  their  sympathy  on  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Mother  Veronica,  there  were  many  to  whom  her  life  had  appealed 
as  a  simple  illustration  of  certain  remarkable  gifts, — that  is  to  say, 
of  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  render  a  person  beauti- 
ful or  great  in  our  eyes,  according  to  the  value  and  emphasis  which 
we  happen  to  place  upon  such  possessions,  whether  they  are  the 
result  of  natural  endowment  or  of  acquired  virtue.  Men  of  busi- 
ness, with  whom  her  office  as  directress  of  the  many  charitable 
interests  depending  upon  her  guidance  brought  Mother  Veronica 
necessarily  into  communication,  have  expressed  their  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  singularly  clear  judgment  in  business  affairs,  the 
ready  tact  with  which  she  forestalled  difficulties  in  matters  that 
seemed  wholly  out  of  the  range  of  her  ordinary  experience. 
There  was  in  her  no  trace  of  that  hurried  anxiety,  that  eager  per- 
tinacity to  carry  out  a  preconceived  wish,  which  is  so  natural  an 
accompaniment  in  the  character  of  the  woman  who  possesses  what 
we  call  genius.  Genius,  undoubtedly,  she  possessed.  Her  fine 
tastes,  her  intelligence  of  the  advantages  that  a  knowledge  of  art 
bestows,  her  own  practical  aptness  for  any  work  that  required 
aesthetic  sense  and  training,  were  evident  on  all  occasions.  Yet, 
whilst  order  and  precision  might  be  judged  to  be  a  result  of  artistic 
appreciation,  they  were  found  in  her  to  an  extent  which  indicated 
a  marvellous  power  of  self-control,  of  calm  deliberation  and  method, 
which  made  her  subordinate  her  personal  likings  and  views  to  the 
claims  of  utiHty  and  the  common  good.  We  have  before  us  a 
number  of  the  letters  mentioned  above,  from  the  trustees  who  met 
her  in  counsel ;  from  leading  members  of  the  Vincent  de  Paul  So- 
ciety who  cooperated  with  her  in  meeting  the  multiform  needs 
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that  called  for  attention  and  relief  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
elsewhere ;  from  eminent  and  wise  priests  to  whom  she  could  un- 
burden her  soul  at  times  of  retreat,  and  when  Monsignor  Preston, 
or  those  who  were  ordinarily  in  position  to  advise  her,  could  not 
be  reached ;  and  from  friends  near  and  far  who  enjoyed  and 
profited  by  temporary  or  casual  intercourse  with  her,  and  to  whom 
her  cordial  readiness  to  help  in  every  necessity,  her  sympathy  in 
troubles  of  soul  or  body,  and  her  prudent  ways  were  a  beacon  in 
dark  hours  and  a  consolation  amid  the  distractions  that  worldly 
interests  bring  with  them.  Many  such  have  found  the  keenest 
joy  even  in  the  far-away  memory  of  the  kindnesses  received  at 
her  hand.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  qualities  were  the  re- 
sult of  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  God's  presence,  which  made 
her  see  all  things  in  the  light  of  eternity,  and  thus  attach  to  them 
that  true  value  which  proves  itself  permanent  and  consistent  with 
the  clearest  insight  of  which  purely  natural  wisdom  is  capable. 

That  her  actions  and  even  her  motives  would  not  escape 
criticism  need  not  astonish  us.  Devout  persons  who  act  from 
supernatural  motives  are  under  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of 
being  rightly  judged  and  treated  by  their  fellowmen,  even  assum- 
ing that  the  latter  are  well  disposed  and  wish  to  be  just.  There 
is,  first  of  all,  the  balance  of  the  world  which  weighs  temporal 
interests  according  to  their  momentary  value,  making  no  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  the  substance  which  men  put  in  the  scale 
of  their  appraisements  is  of  a  volatile  nature  and  likely  to 
evaporate  under  the  influence  of  natural  heat.  Spiritual- 
minded  people  look  not  for  size,  weight,  color ;  they  know  that 
the  things  which  man  makes,  shrink,  dry  up,  or  fade.  With  the 
things  which  God  makes,  it  is  quite  different.  The  small  seed — 
though  it  breaks  and  seemingly  corrupts  and  is  hidden  away  out 
of  sight  under  the  ground — grows ;  it  seems  very  light  and  weak, 
yet  it  forces  its  way  through  the  heavy  earth,  without  noise,  with- 
out show ;  it  seems  so  delicately  frail  and  white,  even  as  it  comes 
forth  shyly  from  the  turf,  like  a  sick  child  looking  out  upon  the 
world  of  noisy  joys;  and  yet  in  a  little  while  the  sun,  which  bleaches 
and  dries  to  shreds  the  pretty  colored  things  of  our  handiwork, 
gives  it  the  fairest  living  tints  of  rainbow  joys. 

So  it  happens  that  the  world  forms  its  censures  upon  such  acts 
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as  seem  to  ignore  present  results  and  which  patiently  wait,  against 
appearances,  for  a  more  permanent,  though  ordinarily  impercept- 
ible, growth.  Next  there  is  in  the  calm  independence  of  spiritual- 
minded  people  who  follow  seemingly  unprofitable  and  unwise 
ways  of  their  own  a  certain  semblance  of  mingled  pride  and  criti- 
cism. We  can  all  bear  the  pride  of  the  foolish,  or  of  the  worldly 
powerful,  because  they  make  no  pretence  of  humility ;  but  when 
persons  who  have  put  out  a  sign  that  they  mean  to  follow  the 
counsels  of  perfection,  calmly  ignore  our  estimates  of  things  and 
smilingly  wave  their  hands  and  turn  their  eyes  away  from  us,  as 
if  to  say:  "We  do  not  need  your  help  nor  mind  your  interference," 
then  their  piety  becomes  irritating,  all  the  more  as  there  is  a  latent 
consciousness  in  everybody  that,  after  all,  the  saints — though  they 
may  be  wrong  entirely — are  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Master  who  warns  us  against  the  friendship  and  good  esteem  of 
the  world.  So  we  feel  that  these  holy  people,  whilst  they  seem- 
ingly go  out  of  our  way,  are  really  in  our  way ;  and  they  con- 
stantly hold  up  a  standard  of  right  and  good  which  says  to  us : 
"You  are  wrong,  or,  what  is  worse — you  are  bad."  Thus  we 
come  sometimes  to  dislike  holy  people. 

Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  persons  who  form 
their  superficial  judgments  adversely  upon  the  doings  and  motives 
of  saintly  persons,  receive  a  ready  and  attentive  hearing  in  the  . 
world  in  which  they  announce  their  judgments ;  whilst  the  reli- 
gious against  whom  the  foolish  or  malicious  utter  their  whispered 
suspicion,  has  no  power  to  prevent  the  free  currency  of  a  slander 
that  is  repeated  without  contradiction  and  runs  its  way  smoothly 
through  society,  because  the  accused  or  maligned  is  not  in  place 
to  defend  herself  or  to  explain;  and  the  scandal-mongers  may 
safely  calculate  upon  being  listened  to  with  interest,  even  by  those 
who  do  not  actually  believe  what  they  hear,  and  who  may  in- 
wardly form  an  adverse  estimate  of  the  chatterer  who  makes 
mischief  for  persons  who  are  without  the  means  to  protect  their 
characters  from  the  aspersions. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Mother  Veronica  possessed,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  a  high  degree  those  gifts  of  prudence,  tact, 
counsel,  and  charity,  which,  if  not  an  immediate  result  of  conscious 
union  with  God,  are  certainly  perfected  and  refined  by  the  divine 
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intercourse  which  the  religious  life  affords  those  who  rightly  ap- 
proach it.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  this  habitual 
union  with  God  which  she  experienced,  that  she  was  devoid  of 
those  charming  characteristics  of  wit  and  humor  which  become 
the  most  powerful  weapons  of  both  correction  and  defence  when 
combined  with  a  charity  that  does  not  know  how  to  wound. 
Sarcasm  is  a  dangerous  gift ;  yet  it  is  so  closely  allied  to  the 
kindly  satire  that  moves  in  playful  circles  of  well-aimed  chastise- 
ment as  to  cause  the  one  often  to  be  mistaken  for  the  other. 
Mother  Veronica's  wit  was  so  transparently  good-natured  that  no 
one  at  whom  it  was  aimed  would  have  called  it  even  irony ;  it  was 
the  brightness  of  benevolence,  big-hearted  cleverness,  or  whatever 
else  you  may  call  the  inimitable  originality  that  wins  admiration 
by  the  sudden  flash  of  truth  which,  whilst  revealing  another's 
weakness,  both  excuses  and  cures  it  in  the  very  act  of  making  it 
known. 

A  lady  who  had  been  on  somewhat  intimate  footing  with  her, 
for  a  time  being  under  her  spiritual  guidance,  dwells  on  this  char- 
acteristic of  Mother  Veronica,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  nuns 
written  after  the  death  of  the  venerated  Superior : 

.  *  ^  As  I  write  I  have  such  a  picture  of  her  in  my  mind  that  I  can 
hardly  keep  myself  from  dwelling  upon  her  external  charm.  I  used  to 
think,  as  I  took  part  in  the  nuns'  recreation  and  enjoyed  her  keen  wit 
and  the  play  of  her  bright,  rare  personality,  how  she  combined  every 
perfection  in  herself,  wondering  if  it  were  possible  for  the  Order  to 
sustain  such  a  loss  as  has  now  befallen  you.  Her  beautiful  smile,  her 
gentle  look  of  quiet  compassion  (when  some  one  spoke  of  failure  or 
mishap),  her  very  gestures,  the  movements  of  her  perfect  hands — how 
plainly  I  see  it  all !  .  .  .  As  you  well  know,  she  was  exceedingly 
kind  to  me,  and  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  always  feel  my  indebtedness 
to  her  for  the  noble  example  she  has  set,  and  for  the  living  proof  in 
her  own  life  that  we  can  be  entirely  lost  and  swallowed  up  in  love  for 
God  and  His  holy  ones.  .  .  .  What  a  loss,  dear  Sisters,  what  irrepa- 
rable loss !  I  know  God  will  sustain  you  and  comfort  you ;  but 
for  the  rest  of  the  way  you  must  surely  go  along  as  mourners,  asking 
only  for  the  happy  day  of  reunion.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  heart 
would  never  cease  recalling  some  fresh  cause  for  grief  when  I  think  of 
her.    Already  I  find  myself  saying  :  *  Dear  Mother,  pray  for  me. '  ' ' 
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Similar  have  been  the  tokens  of  recognition  of  noble  woman- 
hood as  we  find  it  represented  in  Mother  Veronica,  on  the  part  of 
many  friends  who  knew  her  in  the  world  and  in  religion.  Those 
traits  on  which  it  has  been  the  writer's  privilege  to  dwell  in  these 
articles  as  of  one  who  knew  her  only  from  the  distance  and 
through  correspondence,  are  perhaps  common  enough,  but  they 
existed  in  her  to  a  degree  which  gave  unmistakable  signs  that  she 
was  what  we  have  here  attempted  to  indicate  in  barest  outline, — 
a  valiant  woman  in  the  Christian  and  heroic  sense  of  the  word. 
No  doubt  some  day  her  more  intimate  biography  will  be  brought 
forth  to  attest  the  historic  value  of  what  has  been  merely  suggested 
here  as  pointing  out  the  work  of  Mother  Veronica.  Those  who 
knew  her  best  would  on  that  very  account  find  it  difficult  to  speak 
of  her  at  present,  when  the  loss  of  her  cheering  presence  is  still 
overcasting  the  light  required  to  portray  her  in  her  true  colors. 
Besides,  there  is  a  delicacy  only  known  to  the  heart  of  a  cloistered 
nun  which  prevents  the  exhibition  of  an  image,  however  cherished, 
around  which  still  cling  the  associations  of  personal  intimacy.  Not 
that  these  friends  may  not  write  their  impressions,  as  Brother  Leo 
or  Celano  did  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi ;  but  a  less  subjective 
account  may  be  the  truer  one,  and  for  that  we  must  wait  to  be 
given  to  the  public  by  some  Bonaventure,  who  can  utilize  the 
records  of  those  whose  love  cherished  and  set  down  for  private  use 
the  remembrance  of  a  beautiful  soul. 

We  should  wish  to  have  dwelt  more  in  detail  upon  what  we 
consider  the  central  activity  of  Mother  Veronica's  Institute, — an 
activity  which  really  shows  her  in  her  most  characteristic  features 
as  a  foundress, — namely,  the  fostering  of  the  impulse  to  train 
young  girls  to  the  habit  of  self-improvement.  The  Catholic  Girls' 
Club  for  Self- Improvement  is  indeed  only  one  branch  of  the  work 
on  which  we  have  already  dwelt,  but  its  importance  goes  very  far 
as  a  sort  of  climax  by  which  we  may  measure  its  attitude  ;  and  for 
that  reason  we  should  have  liked  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  it. 

Anyone  who  has  watched  the  social  and  economic  current  of 
these  days  in  America,  must  have  become  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  lines  upon  which  moral  elevation  and  civic  prosperity  are 
being  promoted,  lie  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  Institute  of 
the  Divine  Compassion,  whose  labors  in  one  sense  terminate  in  the 
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establishment  of  the  Catholic  Girls'  Clubs,  because  a  girl  that  has 
been  brought  to  the  sense  of  the  necessity  of  self-improvement  and 
then  finds  open  for  her  the  very  best  and  most  inviting  opportu- 
nities for  carrying  on  such  improvement,  has  practically  found  her 
place  in  society  and  is  enabled  to  contribute  her  full  share  to  its 
proper  elevation  and  progress.  What  the  "  Girls'  Club  "  has  done 
since  its  beginning,  at  the  end  of  1901,  may  be  learned  from  the 
Official  Reports  issued  by  the  Sisters  at  White  Plains,  the  mother- 
house  of  the  Institute.  We  may  here  recall  only  the  results  of 
the  first  year  as  within  the  immediate  scope  of  Mother  Veronica's 
personal  superintendence. 

In  October,  1902,  a  brief  statement  was  issued  of  the  standing 
of  the  Club  which,  having  begun  with  an  empty  house  on  October 
28,  1 90 1,  had  not  one  prospective  candidate  apart  from  those  to 
whom  the  opportunity  to  join  the  Club  had  been  declared  open. 
After  one  year's  existence  the  Club  had  400  members.  It  was  on 
the  last  Sunday  of  October,  when  a  mother  who  belonged  to  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Face  came  to  Mother  Veronica  to  ask 
how  her  daughter  could  learn  to  earn  her  living. 

**Then  and  there  the  young  girl  was  enrolled,  began  her  lessons 
the  following  day  and  soon  after  was  working. 

'*  Day  by  day  added  to  the  numbers. 

*' We  opened  classes  as  they  were  asked  for,  and  by  Christmas 
there  were  twelve  and  the  membership  was  fifty. 

'*  In  January,  1902,  we  held  our  first  Sunday  meeting,  and  the 
Right  Reverend  Spiritual  Director  addressed  us,  taking  for  his  subject, 
*  What  one  woman  can  do. '  Each  month  since,  we  have  met  on  the 
first  Sunday,  either  in  New  York  or  White  Plains,  and  have  been 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Myhan,  the  Rev.  P.  N.  Breslin,  the  Rev. 
Denis  Lynch,  S.J.,  and  others,  in  turn. 

**  As  the  majority  of  the  members  are  Sunday-school  teachers  and 
Sodalists,  we  have  appointed  half-past  four  as  the  hour  for  meeting, 
that  it  may  not  interfere  with  any  duty  in  your  parish  church. 

**  Our  first  social  evening  was  in  January,  when  Marion  J. 
Brunowe  spoke  on  Catholic  literature.  In  February  the  Rev.  Bernard 
J.  Reilly  gave  a  stereopticon  lecture,  and  each  month  the  entertain- 
ment has  varied. 
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''After  Christmas  the  development  of  our  work  was  rapid,  and 
when  the  season  closed  in  June  the  record  was  as  follows : 

Lessons  since  November  i,   1901. 

Membership,  June  i 200 

Dressmaking 680 

Millinery 140 

Hand  Sewing 33 

Sewing  Machine 886 

Embroidery 140 

Stenography 419 

Typewriting      390 

Bookkeeping 113 

English  Grammar 153 

French 170 

Spanish 30 

German 20 

Piano 191 

Mandolin 10 

Pipe  Organ 10 


Total  lessons  since  November  I,  1901      ....  3,385" 

There  was  also  the  Manual  Training  School  for  young  girls, 
and  among  a  number  of  other  buildings  there  was  one  called  St. 
Stanislaus  Cottage.  This  had  been  fitted  up  for  a  Working  Girls' 
Vacation  House^  and  was  open  to  well-recommended,  self-sustain- 
ing girls  at  all  times  of  the  year.  From  June  to  October,  in  its 
first  season,  it  was  full  to  overflowing,  and  hundreds  of  girls  testify 
to  the  pleasant  summer  days  spent  there.  The  season  in  New 
York  reopened  September  15th,  and  since  then  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  work.     The  Report  goes  on  to  say : — 

**  In  accordance  with  our  promise  last  year,  having  become  well 
acquainted  with  you,  and  having  tested  your  fidelity,  we  have  given 
the  Club  an  organization.  There  are  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents, 
three  Secretaries  and  Associates.  These  officers,  who  are  chosen  for 
their  devotion  to  the  work,  are  appointed  for  one  year  from  the  first 
Sunday  in  November.  Their  duty  is  to  be  present  on  certain  even- 
ings, to  render  such  assistance  in   the  work  of  the  Club  as  may  be 
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required  of  them,  to  welcome  new  members  and  promote  social  inter- 
course. ... 

**We  have  made  a  little  change  in  our  name.  At  the  start  we 
were  called  the  Working  Girls'  Club  of  the  House  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Wayside.  There  are  many  Working  Girls'  Clubs  under  Protestant 
auspices  and  therefore  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  it,  we 
have  called  ourselves  by  the  dear  name  of  *  Catholic' 

'^Then,  as  to  the  name  of  our  Club  House,  to  our  mind  the  title 
of  '  Our  Lady  of  the  Wayside  '  is  especially  appropriate,  because  under 
that  invocation  our  Mother  guides  you  through  the  great  highways  of 
the  world.  Our  Lady  of  the  Way  !  The  Madonna  della  Strada  f 
She  is  with  you  on  your  way  to  your  work  and  to  your  pleasures,  and 
unless  the  way  is  one  that  she  can  walk  in,  you  are  on  the  wrong 
road  ! 

**  Our  Lady's  titles  express  the  need  of  the  hour.  In  doubt  or 
difficulty  she  is  our  dear  Lady  of  Good  Counsel.  In  trial  she  is  our 
compassionate  Lady  of  Sorrows,  Queen  of  Martyrs.  And  so  with 
'  all  the  names  by  which  her  children  call  her.'  To  us  here  she  must 
ever  be  our  Lady  of  the  Way,  our  Blessed  Mother  of  the  whole  journey 
of  life.  But — the  name  was  not  understood,  and  when  applied  to  the 
Club  House  was  easily  corrupted.  Therefore,  we  stand  now  and  ever, 
please  God,  as  the  Catholic  Girls'  Club  of  the  House  of  Our  Lady. ' ' 

The  methods  of  the  Club,  as  thus  far  indicated,  are  a  suffi- 
ciently clear  demonstration  of  Mother  Veronica's  original  purpose 
to  create  a  medium  of  praiseworthy  independence  for  young  girls, 
especially  in  our  large  cities,  such  as  the  advocates  of  social  settle- 
ment and  kindred  methods  put  before  us  on  grounds  of  common- 
wealth expediency  or  from  motives  of  natural  virtue.  Mother 
Veronica's  aim  went  further  and  deeper.  Her  Girls'  Club  is  a 
Catholic  Club,  and  that  differentiates  it  from  others.  Her  ideas 
are  explained  in  an  address  to  the  young  girls  on  the  first  anni- 
versary of  their  founding.  To  the  question,  "  What  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Catholic  Girls'  Club?"  she  makes  answer: — 

*'  The  first  impression  is  that  it  is  simply  to  offer  certain  facilities 
for  gaining  a  better  knowledge  of  some  trade  or  art.  It  is  all  that,  but 
that  is  not  all.  It  has  a  deeper  purpose.  Our  main  reason  for  exist- 
ence as  a  Club  is  to  offer  to  Catholic  girls  all  that  which  up  to  this 
time  they  have  sought  from  those  who  are  strangers  to  their  faith.   We 
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aim  to  organize  an  army  of  girls  that  shall  be  animated  with  zeal  for 
their  religion  and  a  spirit  of  watchfulness  and.  resistance  to  attacks  and 
inroads  upon  it. 

*'  Among  all  our  girls  I  have  not  met  twenty  who  have  not  at  some 
time  or  other  been  members  of  a  Protestant  society.  I  do  not  depre- 
ciate the  good  works  of  Protestants.  Why  should  I  ?  They  are  all 
borrowed  from  the  Church,  and  there  are  few  forms  of  charity  in 
existence  to-day  that  were  not  set  in  motion  by  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  three  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  hands  of  Protestants  at  the 
present  time  almost  all  charities  are  conducted  with  intelligence  and 
zeal.  But,  to  apply  the  words  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  *■  However 
good  they  may  be  in  themselves  and  for  others,  they  are  not  good  for 
you. '  They  attack  your  faith,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  if  you 
have  preserved  it  intact,  you  all  know  of  those  in  whom  it  is  dying  or 
dead. 

"  The  attacks  on  your  faith  are  direct  when  you  are  invited  to 
religious  services,  such  as  Bible  readings,  where,  if  you  go  to  them, 
you  hear  the  Holy  Scriptures  explained  in  contradiction  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Catholic  Church.  And  why  do  you  go  to  these  meetings  ? 
Are  there  not  religious  services  enough  for  you  in  your  own  Church  ? 
Do  you  hear  High  Mass  on  Sundays  ?  Do  you  go  to  Vespers  and 
Benediction  ?  Do  you  hear  daily  Mass  ?  How  few,  alas,  do  this  !  O 
no,  you  go  for  a  very  sordid  reason.  You  want  to  stand  well  with 
them  that  you  may  go  to  a  Protestant  vacation  house,  or,  you  want  to 
obtain  a  position  from  a  certain  Association.  However  ready  they 
are  to  open  their  classes  to  you,  you  know  well  that  no  one  obtains 
employment  at  their  hands  who  does  not  place  herself  within  their 
moral  influence,  and  they  are  quite  right  in  that.  And  so  you  go  and 
sell  your  soul. 

**  *But,'  a  girl  will  say,  *  it  does  me  no  harm.  Nothing  could 
ever  turn  me  !  '  True,  it  may  not  make  you  a  Protestant,  but  it  will 
make  you  an  unfaithful  Catholic,  and  that  is  worse.  Go  study  your 
Catechism,  my  dear,  and  read  what  it  says  of  places  of  worship  other 
than  your  own.  To  make  your  way  in  the  world,  you  risk  your  soul, 
for  you  disobey  your  Church. 

*'  And  besides  it  is  not  only  presumption  and  placing  yourself  in  a 
dangerous  occasion,  but  it  is  mean  and  dishonorable,  for  you  are 
taking  benefits,  if  benefits  they  are,  under  false  pretences. 

'*  Another  will  say,  '  Yes,  I  have  belonged  to  a  Protestant  society, 
but  I  have  never  heard  anything  against  the  faith  there. '   Did  you  ever 
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hear  anything  in  praise  of  it?  Did  you  ever  hear  the  Blessed  Virgin's 
name  uttered  with  love  and  veneration  ?  Was  your  heart  ever  made 
to  burn  with  those  sweet  words,  the  '  Sacred  Heart '  ?  Have  you  not 
felt  instinctively  that  it  was  wiser  to  keep  still  about  your  religion  ? 
Few  of  you  are  sufficiently  versed  in  controversy  to  detect  the  subtle 
poison  that  lies  concealed  in  much  that  you  hear.  There  are  pretty 
hymns  breathing  sentimental  piety  that  contain  a  heresy  in  every  line. 

*  '■  And  why  do  you  go  to  Protestants  ?  They  would  not  come  to 
you.  They  draw  the  line  sharply  enough.  Many  of  them  have 
entered  into  a  league  never  to  employ  a  Catholic.  They  draw  you 
only  that  they  may  win  you  from  your  faith.  Believe  me,  they  do  not 
respect  you  the  more  for  going  to  them. 

*' And  if  your  faith  is  not  directly  attacked,  you  form  acquaintances 
whose  tastes  and  sympathies  are  all  different  from  what  yours  ought 
to  be.  Even  in  ordinary  intercourse  you  are  in  an  atmosphere  that  is 
chilling  to  your  soul.  It  is  like  the  influence  of  the  Godless  public 
schools.  There  may  be  no  religious  teaching,  but  you  are  away  from 
the  light  and  warmth  that  flow  from  the  Tabernacle. 

*  *  And  others  of  you  say,  '  But  those  Protestant  ladies  are  so  nice 
and  refined  and  gentle. '  Indeed  they  are  !  But  refinement  alone  will 
not  take  you  to  heaven.  If  you  have  not  met  with  equal  refinement 
and  gentleness  among  your  own  people,  it  is  your  own  fault.  Believe 
me,  it  is  to  be  found.  Do  you  be  refined  and  gentle,  and  you  will 
find  yourself  in  a  circle  of  refinement  and  gentleness  within  your  own 
Church. 

*  *  There  is  no  such  potent  influence  to  refine  as  that  which  comes 
from  the  practical  faith  of  a  Catholic.  Moreover,  it  is  no  outward 
gloss,  no  veneer.  It  is  sincere,  from  the  heart.  Those  good  ladies, 
no  matter  how  pleasing  they  may  be,  do  not  love  the  Church  in  which 
you  were  bom  ;  and  no  matter  how  much  they  veil  the  fact,  they  are 
against  it. 

*  *  And  so,  my  dear  girls,  from  every  motive — not  the  least  of  which 
is  prof)er  dignity  of  character  and  self-respect — cease  to  accept  benefits 
from  those  who  have  no  interest  in  you  other  than  to  make  a  proselyte, 
and  who  will  drop  you  very  quickly  unless  you  lend  yourself  to  their 
purposes. 

**  And  your  aims  must  not  be  all  selfish.  You  are  bound  in  con- 
science to  exert  an  influence  on  all  other  Catholic  girls  within  your 
reach.  You  must  be  apostles  in  your  sphere.  The  Church  is  attacked 
on  all  sides  openly  and  covertly.     The  children  of  the  very  poor  are 
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being  taken  from  the  care  of  the  Sisters.  Enemies  of  the  Church  who 
are  in  power  have  set  out  in  their  own  words  *  to  withdraw  every  child 
from  every  institution  however  good.'  Poor  families,  even  as  in 
Ireland,  are  bought,  body  and  soul,  with  a  little  food  or  fuel,  or  a 
month's  rent.  Libraries  are  multiplied  where  a  Catholic  girl,  by  in- 
discriminate reading,  can  lose  not  only  her  faith,  but  her  morals.  Not 
the  poor,  dependent  only,  but  you,  the  intelligent,  self-reliant  girls, 
are  beset  with  snares  and  dangers  on  all  sides.  When  faith  goes,  virtue 
soon  follows. 

*' And  so,  dear  girls,  in  our  humble  sphere,  quietly  and  modestly, 
we  preach  a  crusade  !  Not  as  in  days  of  old,  when  all  Europe  wished 
to  rescue  the  holy  places  from  the  hands  of  the  Turks  and  infidels,  but, 
in  the  words  of  a  Jesuit  martyr,  to  *  save  Jesus  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children,'  the  dear  children  of  the  Church  ! 

*  *  May  I  say  it  ?  I  find  in  many  of  you  a  want  of  fervor,  an  in- 
difference to  Catholic  practices,  a  coldness,  a  worldliness,  which  are 
the  result,  in  part,  sad  to  say,  of  your  struggle  for  life  in  your  business 
or  profession  or  trade,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  But  more  than  that,  it 
is  the  mental  and  moral  influences  you  have  been  subjected  to.  To 
one  who  knows,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  gentle  modest 
bearing  of  the  unspoiled  Catholic  girl  and  that  of  the  self-sufficient, 
self-asserting  girl  who  has  learned  her  lessons  from  those  who  are 
strangers  to  the  standard  set  for  her  by  her  Church. 

**  Do  not  say,  ^  Oh,  Mother  wants  to  make  nuns  of  us  all !  '  Far 
from  it.  While  the  religious  life  is  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  happy 
are  those  who  find  it,  true  supernatural  vocations  are  very  rare,  and 
God  forbid  that  you  should  enter  the  cloister  unbidden. 

*'But  Piety  is  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  alone  for 
the  favored  few,  but  for  the  whole  Church.  The  majority  of  our 
working  girls  come  of  a  race  that  has  suffered  and  still  suffers  every 
privation  for  their  Faith,  and  whose  tenacity  to  it  is  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  But  their  descendants,  because  they  have  a  little 
more  book  learning,  because  they  are  American-born,  often  treat  their 
religion  condescendingly,  if  they  are  not  sometimes  even  ashamed 
of  it. 

' '  But,  please  God,  we  shall  see  a  better  day.  We  are  working 
for  betterment  in  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  scale.  If  we  do 
not  need  it,  others  do.  Let  us  draw  close  the  bonds  that  bind  us ;  let 
us  work  together,  and  if  each  one  betters  not  only  herself,  but  one 
other,  it  will  become  in  time  and  eternity  an  *  endless  chain. ' 
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* '  I  think  I  have  made  clear  the  moral  purpose  of  the  Catholic 
Girls'  Club,  and  that  you  will  cheerfully  make  the  promise  asked  of 
you,  when  you,  again,  like  a  Crusader,  take  the  Cross  which  is  your 
badge. 

The  Second  Purpose  of  the  Club. 

**  The  second  aim  is  self -improvement,  and  this  is  not  only  praise- 
worthy in  itself,  but  it  is  a  means  to  an  end.  The  more  you  know  the 
more  you  can  do.  The  more  you  can  do,  the  more  you  can  earn.  The 
more  you  can  earn,  the  more  self-reliant  you  can  be  ;  for  money  is 
indeed  power,  to  you  as  much  as  to  the  millionaire.  The  want  of 
money  may  be  the  most  deadly  snare  for  an  unprotected  girl,  and  a 
good  salary  with  the  help  of  God  her  great  safeguard.  Come  to  the 
Catholic  Girls'  Club  and  acquire  that  which  will  increase  your  salary 
or  put  you  in  the  way  of  earning  one. ' ' 

This  year  the  classes  are  as  follows : 

Five  Cents  an  Hour. 
Dress-making.     McDowell  System.     Wednesday  evening. 
White   Goods,  Sewing-machine  Manufacture.     From   8.30   a.m.   to  9.30  p.m. 
Five  days  per  week. 

Hand-sewing.     From  8.30  A.M.  to  9.30  p.m.     Five  days  per  week. 

Embroidery  and  all  kinds  of  fancy  work.     Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings." 

Millinery.     Tuesday  evening. 

Stenography.     Root  work  and  Speed  Class.     Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings. 

Typewriting.     From  8.30  A.m.  to  9.30  p.m.     Five  days  per  week. 

Grammar.     Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Penmanship.     From  8.30  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m.     Five  days  per  week. 

Arithmetic.     Wednesday  evening. 

Bookkeeping.     Wednesday  evening. 

Cooking.     Friday  evening. 

Physical  Culture.     Monday  evening. 

Ten  Cents  an  Hour. 
French.     Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings. 
German.     Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings. 
Spanish.     Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings. 

Twenty  Cents  a  Half-Hour. 
Piano.     From  8.30  A.M.  to  9.30  p.m.     Five  days  per  week. 
Mandolin.     From  8.30  A.m.  to  9.30  p.m.     Five  days  per  week. 
Violin.     From  8.30  A.m.  to  9.30  p.m.     Five  days  per  week. 

Five  Cents  an  Hour. 
Industrial  School,  for  girls  from  nine  to  fifteen,  on  Saturdays  from  10  to  12. 
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Grahiitous. 
Choir  Practice.     Friday  evening. 
Instruction  in  Catechism.      Sunday. 

Tickets  for  ten  lessons  are  purchased  in  advance. 

Other  classes  were  soon  opened.     There  were  three  sessions : 

From  September  15  th  to  December  19th.  From  January  5th  to 
Passion  Sunday.     From  Easter  Monday  to  June  14th. 

What  are  the  conditions  of  membership  ? 

1.  To  be  personally  known  to  the  Rector  or  one  of  the  clergy  of 
your  parish,  and  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  conscientiously  sign  our 

applicant's  card. 

2.  To  be  of  one  mind  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Club,  and 
to  be  willing  to  promise  that  you  will  uphold  its  principles  in  your 
own  life  and  in  your  influence  with  others. 

3.  To  wear  the  badge  of  the  Club. 

4.  To  be  regular  in  attendance  on  certain  occasions. 

5.  To  pay  the  monthly  dues. 

There  are  other  features  of  the  Club. 

1.  Self-sustaining  girls  may  reside  in  the  House.  At  present  there 
are  but  few  rooms,  but  one  of  our  hopes  for  the  future  is  a  larger 
house. 

2.  Members  are  on  the  lookout  for  vacancies  in  their  place  of 
employment,  and  report  them  to  the  Sisters  that  unemployed  mem- 
bers may  avail  themselves  of  them. 

3.  Should  a  member  be  ill  or  in  trouble  of  any  kind,  if  she  will 
make  it  known  to  the  Sisters,  they  will  render  every  help  and  comfort 
in  their  power. 

4.  Should  a  member  die,  three  Masses  will  be  offered  for  the 
repose  of  her  soul. 

'*  And  now,  dear  girls,  a  last  word.  Each  one  of  you  here  is  of 
unblemished  character.  But,  in  your  daily  life,  taking  your  part  with 
men  in  the  pursuit  of  a  living,  what  do  you  not  have  to  see  and  hear 
and  know  ?  With  the  entrance  of  women  into  places  once  occupied 
by  men  only,  a  laxity  of  morals  has  come  about  unknown  before.  The 
passion  for  dress  goes  hand-in-hand  with  freedom  of  manners.  Veil 
it  as  we  may,  you  know  it  all  too  well.  You  are  safe  so  far.  Help 
your  weak  sisters.     Show  them  how  they  can  earn  the   things  they 
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covet.  If  faith  is  not  dead  but  only  dying,  the  task  will  not  be  hard. 
Don't  pass  them  by  on  the  other  side.  Say  the  warning  word.  Tell 
us  about  them.  Bring  them  to  us.  It  is  our  vocation  to  help  them 
as  well  as  you.  If  we  have  been  the  means  of  raising  your  standard, 
give  them  something  of  what  you  have  received. 

*'So  shall  the  Catholic  Girls'  Club  be  a  power  in  its  day  and 
generation,  and  only  eternity  will  reveal  *  what  one  woman  can  do.  * 

**The  battle-cry  of  the  Crusader  was, 

God  and  Our  Lady. 

To  this  we  add, 

Labor  and  Honor. ' ' 

The  Tired  Heart  Laid  to  Rest. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  end  in  our  sketch  of  this  beautiful 
life.  Mother  Veronica  would  have  been  an  exception  in  the  virgin 
train  of  those  who  are  called  to  follow  the  Master,  had  she  been 
spared  the  pangs  of  almost  unbroken  physical  suffering.  Discom- 
fort and  pain  are  not  subjects  upon  which  the  saints  dwell  except 
in  thought  and  secret  gratitude.  Secretum  meum  mihidiXid  Secretum 
regis  absconditum  suggest  the  identical  motive  of  that  more  exalted 
modesty  which  shuns  to  reveal  to  the  vulgar  gaze  both  its  love 
and  the  conscious  sacrifice  made  for  it.     So  it  was  here. 

Mother  Veronica  had  been  a  sufferer  practically  all  through 
her  life.  During  the  twenty  years  before  her  leaving  the  world, 
she  had  passed  through  many  serious  illnesses ;  nevertheless  she 
had  constantly  overcome  the  frail  condition  of  her  physical  being 
by  the  energy  which  compelled  her  to  labor  like  a  mother  for  her 
children  in  the  interests  of  others  who  seemed  to  suffer  more.  In 
the  Convent  she  conducted  every  branch  of  the  great  work  of  her 
Sisterhood  in  such  a  manner  that  from  her  external  conduct  and 
expression  one  could  not  tell  that  she  was  afflicted,  as  those  who 
observed  her  more  closely  knew  or  suspected,  at  times,  with 
most  intense  pain.  During  the  last  three  years  of  her  life  she 
took  the  journey,  every  day,  from  the  mother-house  to  the  house 
of  the  Holy  Family  and  the  Girls'  Club  in  New  York  City.  She 
would  always  return  by  train  to  White  Plains  in  time  for  the  after- 
noon Benediction,  and  while  often  scarcely  able  to  speak,  owing 
to  the  fatigue  of  the  day's  incessant  business,  she  would  insist  upon 
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going  to  the  organ-loft  and  herself  playing  for  Benediction.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  her  physical  strength  deserted  her  so  completely 
that  she  was  forced  to  leave  the  work  of  the  Holy  Family 
House  and  the  Club  in  other  hands,  although  she  did  not  cease 
to  direct  all  the  details  by  personal  instruction  or  by  letter.  Thus 
she  kept  alive  her  interest  and  remained  faithfully  in  the  watch- 
tower  to  overlook  the  business  of  the  community,  until  June  28th, 
when  by  the  doctor's  orders  she  was  obliged  to  keep  her  bed. 
The  Sisters  who  watched  at  her  bedside  say  that  her  energy  was 
marvellous,  and  that  vigorous  to  the  last,  without  a  sign  of  age 
upon  her  clear  brow,  she  dictated  letters  to  the  different  Houses, 
although  she  often  found  herself  hardly  able  to  speak  above  a 
whisper.  By  reason  of  the  anxiety  which  her  friends  felt,  and  the. 
wish  of  all  that  knew  her,  to  see  preserved  so  precious  a  life,  no 
less  than  eight  prominent  physicians  were  consulted  to  pronounce 
upon  the  symptoms  of  her  last  illness,  and  to  suggest  remedies 
that  might  restore  her  at  least  for  a  time.  In  the  month  of  August 
appeared  unmistakable  signs  that  the  end  was  approaching.  About 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  ninth,  all  her  spiritual  chil- 
dren were  called  into  the  sick-room,  and  a  few  minutes  before  the 
final  summons  came,  she  said  to  Father  Fromentin,  her  confessor, 
who  knelt  beside  her  bed,  "  I  am  going — My  Father,  Thy  will  be 
done."  One  of  the  Sisters  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  ask  her 
to  bless  her  children.  It  was  a  touching  spectacle  not  to  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  were  present  and  realized  the  fact.  Although 
sight  and  speech  had  already  left  her,  she  raised  her  feeble  hand 
and  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross.  It  was  the  last  token  of  the 
Mother's  affection  and  a  gesture  of  farewell.  There  was  no  mark 
of  a  struggle.  Her  soul  went  from  that  scene  so  peacefully  and 
quietly  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  when  the  moment  of  farewell 
had  come.  The  expression  on  her  face  at  the  moment  of  death 
and  after  was  that  of  sweet  tranquillity  and  of  a  condition  that 
knew  no  more  pain,  but  indicated  the  peaceful  slumber  of  a  child 
upon  the  bosom  of  its  parent. 

Silently  and  sorrowfully  the  Sisters  carried  their  dead  Mother, 
robed  in  the  garb  of  her  espousals,  into  the  chapel.  There  before 
the  altar  she  lay  until  the  morning  of  the  twelfth,  when  they 
buried  her,  kissing  the  cold  hands  that  held  the  vows  as  though 
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she  could  not  part  from  the  sweet  compact  even  now  when  its 
terms  had  been  fulfilled.  His  Grace  Archbishop  Farley  presided 
at  the  obsequies.  Monsignor  Edwards,  upon  whom  had  devolved 
the  duty  of  directing  the  community  after  Monsignor  Preston's 
death,  celebrated  the  Solemn  Requiem.  Monsignor  Mooney, 
V.G.,  preached  the  sermon.  All  the  members  of  the  Order  were 
present.  Hundreds  of  young  women,  who  owed  their  start  in  a 
new  and  higher  life  to  the  departed  Mother,  had  come  from  the 
city  of  New  York  and  distant  places  to  honor  her  memory. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  tribute  of  love,  of  a  reverent  and 
affectionate  gratitude  in  return  for  numberless  remembered  acts 
of  charity  to  young  and  old,  poor  and  rich,  as  they  had  come 
within  reach  of  her  generous  benevolence.  Archbishop  Farley 
pronounced  the  last  words  of  Benediction  according  to  the  Ritual 
of  the  Church,  and  she  was  taken  away  amid  sobs  and  tears  of 
truest  sympathy  for  a  departed  mother.  She  had  indeed  been  the 
tenderest  of  mothers  as  she  was  the  strongest  of  friends.  No  one 
ever  appealed  to  her  without  receiving  a  ready  and  helpful  answer. 
Nothing  was  impossible  to  her,  for  she  trusted  in  God  like  a  child ; 
and  no  undertaking  for  His  honor  or  for  the  relief  of  His  suffer- 
ing children  seemed  too  arduous  to  her  devoted  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice.  "Women  like  Mother  Veronica,"  said  Monsignor 
Mooney  in  his  eulogy  at  her  funeral,  "  are  moral  factors  in  the 
world  whose  names  live  long  after  they  are  dead.  Not  every 
woman  is  called  for  the  special  work  which  it  was  this  woman's 
lot  to  do,  but  she  is  the  great  soul  and  noble,  who  can  relinquish 
the  world  and  find  pleasure  in  sacrificing  her  entire  life  to  doing 
good  for  others.  What  Mother  Veronica  has  done  I  need  not 
relate  in  detail.  What  charitable  work  she  has  done  befoi*e  and 
after  entering  the  religious  state  you  all  know.  This  work  will 
be  her  monument.     The  rest  is  in  God's  hands." 


Students  Library  liable* 

OUR  CKinc. 

The  School  Qnestion  in  Northwest  Canada. — July  ist  is  "  Do- 
minion Day,"  a  public  holiday  in  Canada,  signalized  in  1905  by  the 
forming,  west  of  Manitoba,  of  two  new  provinces.  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan,  running  up  north  so  as  to  include  and  absorb  not 
only  the  territories  bearing  these  names,  but  also  the  now  obliter- 
ated Athabasca  and  Assiniboia. 

Into  these  parts  has  been  pouring  cosmopolitan  immigration, 
and  at  present  the  new  provinces  have  some  half  a  million  inhabit- 
ants. They  have  had  a  system  of  schools  to  suit  their  variety  in 
religion.  And  hence  arose  the  contention  this  year  in  Canada 
over  that  everlasting  question  of  rights,  the  religion  in  schools ; 
arousing,  as  said  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister  when  introducing 
his  Autonomy  Bills,  fiercer  passions  than  any  other  public  matter. 

What  were  the  clauses  in  these  bills  that  excited  indignation  ? 
They  were  the  clauses  guaranteeing  free  schools  also  for  the 
minority,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  Catholic — three-quarters  of  the 
people  are  non-CathoHc — and  guaranteeing  separate  instruction 
by  Catholic  teachers,  and  not  imposing  a  double  taxation.  All 
this  was  guaranteed,  it  must  be  understood,  not  as  a  new  thing 
ordered  by  the  Ottawa  Federal  Government,  but  as  a  right  given 
by  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1 867, — that  is  to  say,  by  the 
Constitution  under  which  the  present  Canada  in  its  first  broad 
union  of  provinces  came  into  being.  The  Act  provides  that  if 
separate  schools,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  exist  by  law  at  the  time 
a  province  enters  the  union,  they  are  to  be  preserved  to  it. 
In  every  other  respect  —  barring  this  famous  clause  93  of  the 
British  North  America  Act — the  provinces  are  free  to  deal  with 
education. 

However,  these  clauses  of  the  Autonomy  Bill  were  withdrawn. 
And  clauses  were  substituted  giving  to  the  minority  the  schools 
as  they  have  existed — that  is,  with  certain  modifications  in  a  public 
school  direction,  by  which  a  minority  may  have  a  separate  school, 
with  teachers  of  its  own  religion.     No  religion  is,  however,  to  be 
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taught  until  after  3.30  in  the  afternoon ;  for  the  rest,  the  public 
school  text-books  are  to  be  used,  and  there  is  public  school  in- 
spection. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  districts  are  often  predominantly 
Catholic,  or  non-Catholic,  rather  than  mixed,  and  so  the  "  public 
school "  is  either  a  '*  Protestant  public  school "  or  a  "  Catholic 
public  school."  The  Catholic  school  is  called  the  public  school, 
if  the  district  was  formed  by  Catholics.  And  so,  for  non-Catholics 
and  their  school.  There  are  only  eleven  separate  schools — nine 
Catholic  and  two  Protestant — out  of  1,000  schools.  And  even 
these  are  under  public  control. 

At  the  vote  given  on  the  question  in  the  Ottawa  Parliament, 
the  majority  from  these  provinces  voted  that  this  school  system 
be  retained.  This  is  what  the  "Orange  "and  anti-Laurier  gov- 
ernment agitations  in  Toronto  have  called  coercion.  Tell  the 
clique  in  Toronto,  says  a  Western  Presbyterian  ex-Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly,  that  Canada  is  outgrowing  Toronto.  It  is 
a  sign  already  of  how  old-fashioned  is  becoming  the  "  Papal 
Aggression,"  "  Know-nothing "  type  of  Protestant  in  a  world 
which,  if  less  religious,  perhaps,  is  quite  uninspired  by  the  tune  of 
"  Boyne  Water."  One  might  as  well  preach  Cotton  Mather  in  the 
Pacific  States. 

Yet  be  it  added  that  if  the  Liberal  Laurier  Government  had 
even  a  majority  of  the  Protestant  vote  for  its  Autonomy  Bill,  and 
if  it  has  a  Protestant  majority  for  it  in  the  Northwest,  it  has  still 
bitter  Conservative  and  Catholic  opposition  combined,  in  the 
person  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Boniface,  Mgr.  Langevin,  O.M.I., 
who  protests  that  acceptance  of  the  modified  school  system  as 
outlined  above  is  resignation  to  spoliation  and  injustice.  The 
Archbishop  demands  the  unmodified  system, — Catholic  teachers, 
Catholic  schools,  training  of  teachers  under  exclusively  diocesan 
control,  no  public  interference,  so  as  to  leave  Catholics  absolutely 
free  to  spend  their  own  taxes  for  schools,  without  liability  to  any 
other  school  tax.  The  plea  for  the  modifications  introduced  by 
the  government  of  the  territories  was  that  the  entirely  free  sepa- 
rate schools  were  inefficient.  And  large  numbers  of  Catholics 
feel  the  force  of  this.  Illiteracy  may  or  may  not  be  desirable  or 
tolerable.  But  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  illiterates  were  more 
common,  and  would  have  remained  more  common,  without  public 
school  control.     As  it  is  a  fact  to-day  that  illiteracy  is  more  com- 
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mon  in  French  Catholic  Quebec  than  in  any  other  province  in  the 
Dominion. 

Nevertheless,  the  Archbishop's  claim  is  acknowledged  to  be 
not  unfounded  even  by  Protestants  who  are  openly  glad  if  this 
his  claim  to  the  absolutely  separate  schools  can  be  set  aside  in 
favor  of  the  actual  "  public  separate  schools."  Yet  such  Protest- 
ants will  lend  no  hand — be  it  for  justice'  sake,  or  but  for  the  sake 
of  party — to  the  Toronto  proposal  to  take  away  from  various 
Northwest  religions  their  right  to  schools  with  their  own  chil- 
dren and  their  own  teachers.  These  Liberal  Protestants  do 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  if  any  one  has  a  grievance  it  is 
the  Catholics,  who  seem  once  to  have  been  guaranteed  really 
separate  schools  under  Church  control.  Not  all  Catholics  wish 
these. 

Yet  they — that  is  the  Catholics  supporting  the  Government's 
moderate  proposals — are  also  under  the  ban  of  some  Protestants 
as  uncompromising  as  Archbishop  Langevin ;  and  the  Presby- 
terian minister  writing  as  "  Ralph  Connor  "  dubs  all  the  Catholic 
members  from  the  province  of  Quebec  as  "  a  bigoted  and  sectarian 
group  "  who  have  exercised  their  baneful  influence  on  Sir  Wilfred 
Laurier  and  his  Government.  Even  the  Protestant  majority,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  said,  were  with  the  Government ;  and  yet  the 
Northwest  Prime  Minister  says  the  new  provinces  will  never 
submit  to  Ottawa's  arrangements.     We  shall  see. 

Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews. — The  Israelite,  favoring  the 
public-school  system  as  it  is,  says  that  while  "  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  fighting  for  the  control  of  only  a  portion  of  the  money 
raised  by  taxation  for  school  purposes,  the  Protestant  bigots  want 
the  whole  of  it."  We  accept  the  judgment  on  ourselves.  The 
Catholic  plea  is :  pay  according  to  results,  in  schools  to  which 
your  divided  people  can  conscientiously  send  their  children; 
leaving  to  the  schools  to  teach,  further,  any  religion  or  none. 

The  French  unbeliever  "  wants  the  whole "  French  system, 
obligatoire  Idique  et  gratuit,  because  he  finds  it  anti-religious,  and 
useful  for  sapping  the  supernatural  basis  of  public  and  private 
morals ;  and  so  there  are  others  in  other  lands  who  "  want  the 
whole,"  so  long  as  it  reflects  a  more  or  less  uncertain  Deism, 
shrinking  from  the  details  and  results  of  the  Incarnation  of  God, 
assuming  that  a  more  or  less  neutral  system  is  not,  negatively  at 
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least,  hostile  to  what  is  omitted.  But,  as  Daniel  Webster  said,  it 
is  surely  nonsense  to  say  that  a  school  in  which  Christianity  is  not 
assumed  is  not  hostile  to  positive  Christianity  in  a  child's  mind. 
As  well  say  that  a  child  could  be  brought  up  to  be  "  neutral " 
about  its  parents,  and  their  authority;  and  yet  could  be  just  as 
attached  to  them,  and  just  as  respectful  of  their  rights.  Of 
course  one  may  go  further  and  may  say  that  the  teachers  and  the 
books  may  and  probably  must  be  to  some  extent  positively  hos- 
tile to  the  omitted  teaching.  But  even  without  going  so  far,  we 
have  to  maintain  that  ipso  facto,  and  in  its  nature,  "  neutral " 
"  non-sectarian  "  teaching  is  not  and  cannot  be — given  human 
nature  as  it  is — either  neutral  or  non- sectarian.  The  Noncon- 
formists in  England  are  making  this  assumption.  They  were 
satisfied  with  the  Board  Schools — a  sort  of  American  public 
schools — because,  roughly  speaking,  they  were  (as  the  Anglican 
Guardian  puts  it)  places  for  the  endowment  of  the  popular  Non- 
conformist religion.  The  Anglicans,  teaching  more,  were  not 
satisfied:  still  less  satisfied  were  the  Catholics.  The  Noncon- 
formists are  now  bent  on  repealing  the  present  Education  Act : 
for  it  enshrined  the  Catholic  and  the  weaker  Anglican  claim, — 
that  payment  and  support  by  the  State  should  follow  on  secular 
teaching  that  reaches  a  certain  standard  of  excellence,  whatever 
be  the  school's  extra  religious  teaching.  The  Act  did  this  with 
safeguard  of  State  control,  with  extra  shackles  on  schools  that 
had  "  extra  "  religion.  But  still  it  was  an  attempt  to  settle  the 
school  question,  in  a  country  of  divided  religions,  not  by  estab- 
lishing neutral  schools,  and  excluding  all  religion  except  that 
which  happens  to  be  vaguely  in  the  air  of  a  country,  but  by 
acknowledging  the  religions  of  all. 

The  Catholic  clergy  in  England,  many  of  them  Irish  or  of 
Irish  descent,  welcomed  the  help  thus  given  them  in  their  des- 
perate struggle  to  keep  up  schools,  chiefly,  be  it  said,  for  people 
of  Irish  race,  who  are  the  majority  of  the  poor  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land. But  it  was  a  measure  passed  by  Conservatives,  that  is, 
those  opposed  to  Home  Rule  for  Ireland ;  and  so  the  majority  of 
Irish  members  of  Parliament  would  not  vote  for  it ;  and  by  their 
defection  they  weakened  some  of  the  Bill's  provisions  which  were 
most  favorable  to  Catholic  schools.  The  Irish  clergy  in  England 
addressed  letters  to  these  members,  imploring  them  not  to  set  the 
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Irish  vote  in  England  against  candidates  who  would  support 
Catholic  schools  for  the  poor  Catholics  of  Irish  nationality.  It 
was  with  difficulty  the  M.  P.'s  were  got  to  yield  in  part ;  and 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  the  Irish  Home  Rule  member  for  England 
(Liverpool  being  his  constituency),  has  pledged  himself  again  and 
again  to  vote  for  the  Liberals  who  are  prepared  to  repeal  or  to 
modify  the  present  Education  Act,  and  thus — according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Catholic  clergy — to  ruin  or  to  injure  Catholic 
schools.  Many  of  these  clergy  are  Irish  and  Home  Rulers. 
But  they  see  further  into  the  life  of  things.  Nor  will  children  of 
Irish  parents  in  England,  if  absorbed  in  the  English  masses  by 
frequenting  non-sectarian  schools,  come  to  care  for  Home  Rule  or 
for  anything  else  concerning  Ireland.  Yet  Mr.  Davitt,  too,  is 
fighting  hard  to  make  the  "  Irish- English "  Catholics  treat  the 
English  school  question  as  a  "  domestic  concern,"  and  to  vote 
for  politics,  and  not  mind  their  religion.  See  his  article  in  the 
Independent  Reviezu  for  April. 

The  spirit  of  the  Nonconformist  Liberals  is  incarnate  in  Mr. 
Perks,  M.  P. ;  and  he  (on  a  platform,  next  to  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell),  "  asked  for  a  Liberal  majority  which  would  make  them 
wholly  independent  of  the  priest-ridden  section  of  the  Irish  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  on  all  educational  questions,  and 
on  many  social  questions,  were  the  close  allies  of  the  Anglican 
Church." 

The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb. — The  French  Catholics  have  good 
reason  to  be  suspicious  as  to  how  the  "  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment "  act  will  be  applied.  When  they  are  told  by  M. 
Briand,  the  rapporteur  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  on  the 
subject,  that  neither  he  nor  any  one  with  him  thought  of  promoting 
schisms  by  their  proposals — and  by  M.  Briand's  forced  or  willing 
acceptance  of  the  new  4th  Article,  Catholics  are  presumably  to 
mean  real  Papal  Catholics — they  recall  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau's 
Associations  Bill  in  1901,  and  its  author  disdaining  any  intention 
of  attacking  authorized  congregations,  and  his  special  praising  of 
the  Christian  Brothers,  so  useful  to  the  Republic.  They  recall 
the  "  ovine  artlessness  of  the  clergy,"  and  how  so  many  of  them 
trusted  the  wolves  who  were  preparing,  all  along,  the  better  to 
gobble  them  up. 

Perhaps   M.  Combes  truly  confesses  when  he  says  that  he 
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himself  was  not  sure  of  his  ground,  until  every  day's  post  kept 
bringing  him  in  letters  urging  him  to  "clear  them  all  out." 
These  French  Radical  enthusiasts  know  thoroughly  what  per- 
sistent agitation  means,  and  what  it  can  do.  M.  Briand  alludes 
to  Catholics'  present  suspicions,  and  to  the  transformation  scene 
of  Waldeck  into  Combes.  **  I  admit,"  he  says,  "  that  we  did 
apply  the  1901  law  in  rather  a  broad  fashion."  But  he  adds,  in 
effect,  that  that  could  not  be  helped.  And  why  ?  Because,  as 
he  afterwards  said  (with  loss  of  temper),  you  anti-republicans,  i.e.^ 
anti-Combists,  opposed  us  so,  when  attacking  some  religious 
orders,  that  we  vowed  vengeance  and  attacked  them  all.  And, 
further,  said  he,  pouring  out  threats,  if  you  oppose  us  now  about 
this  "  separation,"  if  you  stir  up  people  against  us — that  is,  if 
you  use  your  ordinary  citizen  rights  of  opposition — we  shall 
know  how  to  go  farther,  and  shall  take  away  the  liberty  we  are 
giving  you  by  this  law.  If  you  complain  of  being  robbed,  we 
shall  kill  you. 

The  rapporteur  throughout  hardly  hides  the  cat  in  the  bag. 
As  for  instance,  when  he  says,  in  passing,  that  never  before  had 
the  soil  of  France  in  all  directions  been  so  covered  with  new 
churches  as  in  these  late  years.  It  hardly  needs  for  him  to  utter 
the  words  that  I  heard  one  of  the  Toronto  fanatics  use  on  a  voyage 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  lined  by  Catholic  villages  :  "  How  it  makes 
me  sick  to  see  all  these  churches."  But  what  a  danger,  the  French 
franc-ma^on  did  say,  is  all  this  spending  of  money  by  Catholics 
— their  own  money^ — on  building  churches.  And  neither  he  nor 
the  parliamentary  majority  he  was  speaking  to,  dream  of  hesitat- 
ing to  declare  these  churches  the  property  of — anybody  but  the 
builders,  or  the  body  for  whom  they  were  built.  "  I  know  that 
you  will  excite  great  irritation  in  my  constituency,"  says  one  brave 
anti-clerical.  "  But  of  course  I  myself  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
law,  to  show  my  independence."  He  might  probably  have  added, 
to  show  how  I  can  swindle  or  lie  to  my  constituents,  "  who  are  a 
very  religious  people,  and  who  have  built  churches  out  of  their 
own  pockets :  they  will  be  dissatisfied  now  at  having  to  pay  rent 
for" — their  own  property.     Curious  people. 

^  Of  15400, OCX)  spent  on  church  building  since  the  Concordat,  ;fl35o,ooo  seems  to 
have  been  subscribed  by  individual  Catholics. 
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THE  CONVENT  STAGE. 

Miss  Agnes  Repplier,  writing  in  the  June  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  J  pictures  certain  experiences  of  Convent  school -life  with  the 
freedom  of  a  cultured  critic  who,  whilst  indulging  in  occasional  touches 
of  delicate  satire,  pleases  by  her  distinctly  American  frankness,  not 
devoid  of  old-fashioned  humor.  She  tells  how  a  stage-play  is  man- 
aged in  the  Convent  school. 

Everybody  knows  that  it  is  a  sort  of  fixed  principle  with  religious 
educators — who  make  the  aim  and  contemplation  of  perfection  the 
standard  according  to  which  they  regulate  their  views  of  life — to  safe- 
guard in  their  young  wards  the  habits  of  modest  decorum,  by  eliminat- 
ing from  the  school  lessons  all  suggestion  of  evil,  unless  it  be  by  dis- 
tinct contrast  that  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  hideousness  of  sin.  This 
implies,  yet  without  imputation  of  wickedness,  a  certain  lofty  disregard 
of  mankind,  except  that  ghostly  quality  which  survives  in  friars  and 
anchorites,  or,  by  a  sort  of  poetical  license,  in  white-haired  bishops 
and  thin  secular  priests,  and  also  that  very  small  species  of  unde- 
veloped Adams,  those  good  little  boys  who  have  not  yet  come  to  the 
age  of  suspendered  trousers  and  clandestine  cigarettes.  Miss  Repplier 
reflects  upon  these  features  of  Convent  education  with  the  amused,  but 
on  the  whole  neutral  air  of  a  non-committal  philosopher. 

Since  historical  dramas  are  the  favorite  themes  with  teachers,  and 
perhaps  also  with  pupils  ;  and  since  the  histories  of  queens  and  woman- 
saints  preferred  as  object  lessons,  have  their  limitations,  it  becomes 
occasionally  necessary  to  admit  elements  of  the  masculine  stuff,  such 
as  wise  men  who  give  advice  and  can  keep  a  secret,  or  villains  and 
slaves  who  have  to  be  killed, — in  the  shape  of  ancient  Romans  and 
Moors  and  Peruvians. 

This  fact  affords  Miss  Repplier  a  good  opportunity  of  dilating 
upon  the  difficulties  of  costume:  ''The  play-closet,  that  mysterious 
receptacle  of  odds  and  ends,  of  frayed  satins,  pasteboard  swords,  and 
tarnished  tinsel  jewelry,  was  soon  exhausted  of  its  treasures."  The 
bigger  girls  persuaded  their  mothers  to  lend  them  old  evening  gowns. 
"The  rest  of  the  clothes  we  manufactured  ourselves  '  by  the  pure 
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light  of  reason,'  having  no  models  of  any  kind."  Miss  Julia  Rey- 
nolds, who  played  * '  Marlow, ' '  wore,  we  are  told,  a  red  cravat  given 
her  by  her  brother.  *'  It  indicated  Marlow' s  sex,  and  was  considered 
a  little  indecorous  in  its  extreme  mannishness.  The  Turkish  trousers 
worn  by  Lilly  and  by  me — ^also  Elizabeth,  to  her  unutterable  disgust — 
were  allowed  because  they  were  portions  of  feminine  attire.  Made 
of  rattling  paper  muslin,  stiff,  baggy,  and  with  a  hideous  tendency  to 
slip  down  at  every  step,  they  evoked  the  ribald  mirth  of  all  the  other 
actors. ' '  Snatches  of  the  tragedy  of  Isabella  of  Castile ^  performed 
by  the  girls,  are  given  by  way  of  illustration,  and  the  comments  pro- 
voked at  the  rehearsals  add  relish  to  the  descriptions  of  certain  dra- 
matic scenes,  calculated  to  impress  the  young  minds.  The  plays  were 
not  meant  to  be  presented  for  exhibition.  The  teachers  and  pupils 
alone  formed  the  audience.  And  this  explains  their  real  value  as 
educational,  not  theatrical  exercises.  It  suggests,  although  Miss  Rep- 
plier  does  not  say  so,  that  the  presentation  of  the  Convent  Stage  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  same  rules  of  aesthetic  criticism  as  the  per- 
formances of  the  professional  dramatist  demand.  Indeed,  it  were  to 
be  regretted  if  our  young  girls  were  to  lose,  under  plea  of  presenting 
the  naturalistic  features  of  historic  plays  more  correctly  and  truthfully, 
that  beautiful  reserve  which  Convent  education  seeks  to  safeguard  and 
foster,  because  in  it  lies  the  chief  and  secret  charm  of  womanly  attrac- 
tion. The  educational  value  of  these  practices  on  the  Convent  Stage 
does  not  lie  in  the  fidelity  of  representation,  but  in  the  discipline 
which  the  exercises  entail,  and  in  the  impressions  of  certain  elevated 
sentiment  which,  if  not  wholly  distorted,  they  leave  upon  the  child's 
mind. 

Miss  Repplier,  no  doubt  consciously,  bears  witness  to  this  fact 
when,  in  describing  an  actual  performance  in  which  she  appears  to 
have  had  part,  she  writes:  **The  night  came.  The  stage  was 
erected  at  one  end  of  our  big  study-room  (classic- hall,  we  called  it)  ; 
the  audience,  consisting  of  the  school  and  the  nuns,  for  no  strangers 
were  admitted  on  these  occasions,  sat  in  serried  rows  to  witness  our 
performance.  Behind  the  scenes,  despite  the  frenzy  of  suppressed 
excitement,  there  reigned  outward  order  and  tranquillity.  The  splendid 
precision  of  our  convent  training  held  good  in  all  emergencies.  We 
revolved  like  spheres  in  our  appointed  orbits,  and  confusion  was 
foreign  to  our  experience.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  habit  of 
self-restraint  induced  by  this  gentle  inflexibility  of  discipline,  this  ex- 
giasite  sense  of  fnethod  and  proportion,   was  the  most    valuable    by- 
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product  of  our  education}  There  was  an  element  of  dignity  in  being 
even  an  insignificant  part  of  a  harmonious  whole.  * ' 

What  powerful  levers,  on  educational  grounds,  such  plays  might  be 
and  mostly  are  made,  is  shown  by  the  intense  and  absorbing  concen- 
tration which  the  acting  under  such  conditions  sometimes  effects  in  the 
girlish  mind.  In  the  midst  of  the  play  in  which  the  writer  takes  part, 
she  finds  herself  forgetful  of  the  situation,  and  looks  upon  the  things 
around  her  as  a  reality. 

**  Ayesha  (I  had  a  passionate  admiration  for  Julia  Reynolds),  lying 
dead  and  lovely  at  my  feet ;  Marie's  pitiful  cry  vibrating  in  my  ears  ; 
and  Zara's  splendid  scorn  and  hatred  overriding  all  pity  and  compunc- 
tion. Wrapped  in  the  contemplation  of  these  things,  I  stood  speech- 
less and  motionless,  oblivious  of  cues,  unaware  of  Zara's  meaning 
glance,  unconscious  of  the  long,  strained  pause,  or  of  Madame 
Rayburn's  loud  prompting  from  behind  the  scenes.  At  last,  hopeless 
of  any  help  in  my  direction,  Zara  bethought  herself  to  say,  '  As  for  me, 
I  go  to  meet  what  fate  Allah  ordains  ;  '  and  stalked  off, — which  inde- 
pendent action  brought  me  to  my  senses  with  a  start.  I  opened  my 
mouth  to  speak,  but  it  was  too  late  ;  and,  realizing  the  horror  of  my 
position,  I  turned  and  fled, — fled  to  meet  the  flood-tide  of  Mary 
Orr's  anger  and  disgust. 

***  Every  one  will  think  that  I  forgot  my  lines,'  she  stormed. 
*  Didn't  you  see  me  looking  straight  at  you,  and  waiting  for  my  cue  ? 
The  whole  scene  was  spoiled  by  your  stupidity. ' 

**  I  glanced  at  Madame  Rayburn.  Of  all  the  nuns  I  loved  her  best ; 
but  I  knew  her  too  well  to  expect  any  comfort  from  her  lips.  Her 
brown  eyes  were  very  cold  and  bright.  *  The  scene  was  not  spoiled,' 
she  said  judicially  ;  *  it  went  off  remarkably  well.  But  I  did  think, 
Agnes,  that,  although  you  cannot  act,  you  had  too  much  interest  in 
the  play,  and  too  much  feeling  for  the  situation,  to  forget  entirely 
where  you  were,  or  what  you  were  about.  There,  don't  cry!  It 
didn't  matter  much." 

'*  Don't  cry  !  As  well  say  to  the  pent-up  dam,  '  Don't  overflow  !  ' 
or  to  the  heaving  lava-bed,  *  Don't  leave  your  comfortable  crater.' 
Already  my  tears  were  raining  down  over  my  blue  tunic  and  yellow 
trousers.  How  could  I — poor  inarticulate  child — explain  that  it  was 
because  of  my  absorbing  interest  in  the  play,  my  passionate  feeling  for 
the  situation,  that  I  was  now  humbled  to  the  dust,  and  that  my  career 
as  an  actress  was  closed  ?  ' ' 

*  Italics  ours. 
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EAOE  PEIDE  AND  RACE  LOYALTY. 

That  is  an  admirable  bit  of  ethical  wisdom  which  The  Inde- 
pendent gives  in  a  recent  editorial  commenting  on  the  needless 
emphasis  laid  by  certain  public  spokesmen  upon  the  advantages 
of  cultivating  race  pride  and  race  loyalty.  "  It  is  not  wise  advice. 
The  advice  to  cultivate  personal  self-respect  and  loyalty  to  one's 
own  best  ideals  and  convictions  is  excellent;  but  no  advice  is 
good  to  try  to  cultivate  pride  in  race  or  loyalty  to  race.  Pride 
and  loyalty  should  go  to  goodness,  not  to  blood.  Some  races, 
to  be  sure,  have  achieved  more  than  others ;  yet  even  so,  it 
is  not  the  race  but  certain  few  wise  men  in  the  race  who  deserve 
praise." 

We  knew  a  father,  a  good  and  sensible  man,  who  toiled 
honestly  for  his  family,  and  was  faithful  to  his  religious  obli- 
gations. But  he  had  a  strong  race-feeling,  and  every  day  when 
he  had  done  his  work  and  come  home,  he  took  his  youngest  child 
on  his  knee  and  taught  it  to  speak  :  say  "  I  am  Irish — I  am  Irish.'* 
When  a  good-natured  German  neighbor,  who  saw  this  daily  pro- 
cess of  infant  naturalization  going  on,  said :  "  Why  don't  you 
teach  him  his  prayers  ? "  the  reply  came  quite  spontaneously, 
"Them  he  will  learn  soon  enough  in  Sunday-school."  It  is  a 
hurtful  process  of  education  and  one  that  should  not  be  en- 
couraged by  those  who  have  the  power  to  think  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  feelings,  and  who  can  direct  others  to  do  the  same. 
"  It  was  the  mark  of  Christianity,"  says  the  above-mentioned 
editor,  "  that  it  put  responsibility  of  character  on  individuals  and 
not  on  a  race.  Out  of  stones  children  could  be  raised  up  to 
Abraham."     And  what  is  here  said  of  race  applies  to  nationality. 

We  may  extol  our  national  heroes,  because  they  were  heroes, 
but  not  because  they  happened  to  belong  to  one  country,  or  to  one 
lineage  rather  than  another.  The  accidents  of  nationality,  and 
race,  and  family,  and  place  of  birth,  are  no  merit  in  any  sense  in 
which  the  individual  possessing  them  may  claim  the  merit,  unless 
it  be  at  the  same  time  approved  by  his  personal  virtue  and  ability. 
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HOMES  OF  THE  EIEST  PEANOISOANS,  in  Umbria,  the  Borders  of 
Tuscany,  and  the  Northern  Marches.  By  Beryl  D.  de  Selincourt. 
With  13  illustrations  from  photographs.  London :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Oc; 
New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    1905.    Pp.  325. 

THE  WOEDS  OF  ST.  FEANOIS  from  his  Works  and  the  early  Legends. 
Selected  and  translated  by  Anne  Macdonnell.  London ;  J.  M.  Dent  & 
Co.;  New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    1904.    Pp.  95. 

In  another  part  of  these  pages  the  cultivated  pen  of  Fr.  Paschal 
Robinson  gives  a  critical  estimate  of  the  accessible  literature  about  the 
person  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  It  falls  within  the  particular  scope  of 
the  scholarly  Minorite's  study  to  speak  of  the  work  of  M.  Sabatier/ 
to  whom  the  Protestant  world  of  to-day  owes,  above  all  other  writers, 
a  somewhat  more  intimate  knowledge  than  was  formerly  possible,  of 
that  charming  genius  of  the  thirteenth  century  whose  lightsome  glow 
has  left  its  reflection  upon  all  the  great  works  of  literature  and  art  in 
the  subsequent  ages  of  masterpieces. 

Catholics  too  will  readily  accord  this  merit  to  the  French  critic  ; 
and  although  his  Vie  de  S.  Fram^ois  d"  Assise  was  placed  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  Church  upon  the  **  Index  of  forbidden  books, "  as  a  warn- 
ing that  it  conveys  a  false  conception  of  Christian  doctrine  and  morals, 
this  does  not  prevent  our  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  M.  Sabatier 
has  done  much  to  direct  attention  to  so  fair  a  subject,  and  this  in  a 
largely  sympathetic  spirit.  It  may  also,  indeed,  be  due  to  his  enthu- 
siastic admiration  for  the  Saint,  who  was  the  natural  progeny  of  an 
age  which  has  been  pompously  styled  *'  the  Dark,"  that  even  Catholics 
have  come  to  recognize  better  and  to  dwell  more  fondly  upon  the 
image  of  St.  Francis  ;  for  interest  in  Franciscan  literature  has  become 
quite  a  fashion  in  these  days  among  all  cultured  and  devout  readers. 

What  the  intelligent  Catholic  critic  complains  of,  and  what  Fr. 
Paschal  points  out  with  singular  precision,^  is  the  fact  that  M.  Sabatier 
and  those  who  follow  him  claim  it  as  wisdom  and  their  right  to 
* '  transform, "  by  a  subjective  process  of  reflection,  the  figure  of  the 

^  Fr.  Paschal  deals  with  this  subject  more  especially  in  his  second  article,  where 
he  discusses  **  The  Mirror  of  Perfection,"  which  M.  Sabatier  claimed  to  be  the 
most  ancient.     See  August  number  of  The  Dolphin. 

2  Read  his  article  in  the  August  D(^lphjn. 
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Saint,  and  to  so  present  the  beautiful  image  of  his  personality  as  will 
make  the  beholder  fall  in  with  M.  Sabatier's  religious  tastes  and 
prejudices.  In  this  matter  the  Protestant  biographers  of  St.  Francis 
do  no  little  injury  to  the  truth,  albeit  they  fail  not  to  draw  attention 
to  many  of  the  charming  characteristics  of  Franciscan  devotion, — a 
phase  of  religious  growth  which  can  of  course  be  properly  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  live  the  inner  life  of  the  Church,  and  who  are  able 
to  see  its  true  colors,  as  of  figures  in  beautifully  stained  glass  windows, 
from  within,  and  not  merely  in  the  vague  and  suggestive  outlines  which 
appear  to  those  who  gaze  at  them  from  the  market-place. 

Realizing  this  attitude  of  M.  Paul  Sabatier,  who  has  been  wrongly 
hailed  by  some  of  his  injudicious  admirers  as  a  discoverer  in  Francis- 
can history,  we  can  the  better  appreciate  the  brief  preface  which  he 
writes  in  the  volume.  Homes  of  the  First  Franciscans^  here  under 
review.  In  truth,  coming  as  this  preface  does  from  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, it  is  a  rather  remarkable — even  though  in  part  unwilling — tribute 
to  the  Catholic  teaching  of  religious  perfection.  ''No  one,"  he 
writes,  ''can  hope  to  know  St.  Francis  without  knowing  and  loving 
the  places  where  he  lived.  And  here  it  is  not  a  question  of  geographi- 
cal, external  knowledge,  but  of  something  more  intimate  and  more 
vital.  ...  It  is  not  only  because  the  eyes  of  St.  Francis  rested, 
glowing  with  hope  or  burning  with  pain,  on  these  hills  which  the  set- 
ting sun  leaves  so  reluctantly,  that  we  want  to  see  them  and  feel  their 
spirit.  It  is  because  as  we  look  on  them  in  the  light  of  his  tempera- 
ment, a  faculty  for  transcending  our  intellect  comes  to  birth  within  us, 
— a  beginning  of  harmony,  then  communion ;  and  if  we  could  follow 
it  to  the  end,  there  would  spring  in  us  a  sincere  desire  of  fellow-ser- 
vice. ' '  With  such  sentiments,  one  can  understand  why  the  authorship 
of  the  present  book  is  really  due  to  M.  Sabatier,  who  gave  the  aid  of 
his  suggestions,  notes,  and  library  to  Mr.  Selincourt. 

The  particular  attitude  and  aim  of  the  writer  with  reference  to  the 
popularization  of  St.  Francis  may  be  best  gleaned  from  his  own  words. 
Speaking  of  the  influence  of  the  Saint  upon  the  generation  of  which 
he  formed  a  part,  the  author  writes:  "St.  Francis  became  a  leader 
even  through  the  whole-hearted  devotion  with  which  he  chose  to  be  a 
follower.  His  service  of  men  was  so  radiant  with  love  that  it  burned 
through  the  exaggerated  and  sometimes  obscuring  forms  in  which  his 
belief  found  expression,  and  lives  with  a  freshness  which  no  sober 
criticism  of  latter-day  reasoning  can  dispel.  We  cannot  too  emphat- 
ically urge  that  Francis  was  no  protester.     The  negative  element  of 
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iconoclasm  is  quite  absent  from  his  character.  We  search  in  vain  in 
him  for  any  breath  of  hostile  criticism  in  his  relations  with  the  world 
or  with  the  Church.  In  fact  it  is  his  attitude  toward  these  two  great 
forces — the  saeculari  and  the  religiosi—\.\iaX  distinguishes  him  so 
sharply  from  the  ascetic  or  from  the  Protestant  reformer,  both  of  whom 
he  resembles  in  their  positive  aspects. ' ' 

Our  Catholic  readers  may  ask  :  What  is  it  in  particular  that  creates 
this  strange  fascination  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  world  for  a  monk 
who  was  not  only  intensely  devoted  to  the  Church  and  to  Rome  as  the 
visible  centre  and  ruling  power  of  that  Church,  but  for  one  who  was  so 
thoroughly  unworldly  and  whose  life  is  a  continuous  protest,  however 
joyful  and  unaggressive,  against  the  worship  of  luxury  and  wealth  to 
which  the  modem  spirit  of  the  world  seems  particularly  addicted  ? 
Mr.  Selincourt  probably  suggests  the  answer  when  he  says  :  *  *  At  the 
present  time,  when  many  are  considering  the  possibility  of  applying 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  work  of  St.  Francis y  and  even  some  of 
his  methods,  to  the  social  needs  of  the  day,  it  is,  perhaps,  particularly 
necessary  to  see  him  in  relation  to  his  time  and  country,  to  set  the 
portrait  of  him  which  has  come  down  to  us  still  further  in  relief,  by 
filling  in  some  details  of  the  background  yet  unfamiliar  "  (p.  7).  It 
is  therefore  because  the  personality  of  St.  Francis  furnishes  the  motive 
of  a  social  reform  by  the  ideals  he  unconsciously  sets  before  us  in  his 
power  to  associate  happiness  with  poverty,  and  purity  of  life  with  a 
whole-souled  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  It  is  to  the 
natural  virtues  of  this  transparently  pure  and  beautiful  life  that  M. 
Sabatier  and  Mr.  Selincourt  would  attribute  his  influence,  as  if  St. 
Francis  were  not  principally  what  he  was  because  of  whole-souled  de- 
votion to  the  Catholic  faith,  but  rather  in  spite  of  it. 

Of  this  same  limited  view,  which  attributes  the  power  of  the  Saint 
to  disposition  and  not  to  trained  convictions.  Miss  Macdonnell  also,  in 
her  selection  from  the  works  of  St.  Francis,  gives  evidence.  '*  I  have 
tried, '  *  she  writes,  *  *  to  reflect  his  spirit,  his  temperament,  and  his 
attitude  to  life  rather  than  his  doctrine.  For  his  doctrine,  it  was  that 
of  the  Roman  Church  of  his  day,  which  he  never  questioned. ' '  No, 
certainly ;  St.  Francis  never  questioned  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Church  which  he  knew,  and  preached  day  after  day,  as  the  unchanged 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  upon  which  his  spirit  and  temperament  fed, 
and  without  which  that  spirit  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  the 
vivacity  of  the  harmless  lambkin  that  gambols  in  the  fields  where  it 
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feeds.  Our  lives  are  necessarily  the  expressions  of  our  beliefs,  and 
temperament  can  simply  add  color  and  depth,  not  character  or  nerve, 
to  these  lives  or  beliefs. 

As  Mr.  Selincourt,  so  does  Miss  Macdonnell,  owe  the  inspiration  to 
write  upon  this  topic  to  M.  Sabatier,  in  whom  she  recognizes  the 
helpful  scholar  who  had  pointed  out  to  her  valuable  sources  of  in- 
formation. Yet  it  is  not  so  certain  that  the  modern  French  patron  of 
Franciscan  scholarship  is  the  safest  guide,  and  if  both  our  writers  are 
somewhat  over-confident  in  either  attributing  the  authorship  of  the 
Speculum  to  Brother  Leo,  or  in  excluding  Thomas  of  Celano  from  any 
share  in  that  work,  they  have  to  thank  also  M,  Sabatier  for  this 
uncritical  assumption. 

For  the  rest,  the  Homes  of  the  First  Franciscans  makes  delightful 
reading  in  its  graphic  description  of  Assisi  and  the  familiar  characters 
that  give  it  life ;  or  of  the  country  round  about  the  pretty  lake  Thrasy- 
mene,  centre  of  a  triangle  formed  by  Perugia,  Chiusi,  and  Cortona, 
chief  scenes  of  the  early  activity  of  the  Saint  and  his  little  company. 
There  is  portraiture  not  merely  of  charming  hillsides  with  their  bright 
irregular  quarries  and  blooming  olive  groves,  and  of  the  strong  castles 
and  picturesque  peasant  homes,  all  of  which  bear  the  impress  of  a 
real  and  characteristic  vitality, — ^but  also  of  the  shady  woods  and  open 
places  that  are  instinct  with  the  charm  of  the  story  of  St.  Francis  and 
his  Brothers.  Thus  Monte  Casale  and  Vallingegno,  the  Umbrian 
solitudes,  the  smiling  campus  round  Rieti,  the  Marches,  and  the 
mountain  sides  of  La  Verna  are  not  merely  localities  to  attract  us  by 
their  splendid  decking  of  Italian  spring,  but  homes  of  the  Friars, 
replete  with  tokens  of  the  supernatural  power  exercised  by  the  love  of 
their  humble  master.  Beyond  what  we  have  already  said  to  indicate 
our  regret  that  there  should  be  any  reserve  on  the  part  of  non- Catholic 
writers  in  attributing  the  development  of  so  beautiful  a  character  as 
that  of  St.  Francis  rather  to  natural  temperament  than  to  the  refining 
influence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  directed  and  perfected  that 
temperament, — ^apart  from  this  note,  which  necessarily  leaves  its 
impress  upon  the  works  before  us,  we  feel  confident  that  the  study  of 
them  will  prove  a  benefit  to  the  average  reader  of  intelligence.  We 
say  advisedly  the  study  of  them,  because  they  are  essentially  induce- 
ments to  a  closer  entering  into  the  domain  of  Franciscan  studies  that 
must  exercise  a  more  or  less  serious  influence  on  life  and  on  society, 
as  is  proved  by  the  effects  which  it  has  already  produced  in  the  last 
few  years. 
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FEAGMENTS  OF  PEOSE  AND  POETEY.  By  Frederic  W.  H.  Myers. 
Edited  by  his  wife,  Eveleen  Myers.  With  Portraits.  New  York, 
London,  Bombay :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.    1904.    Pp.  xi— 211, 

Whoever  has  pored  over  the  fascinating  pages  oi  Human  Personality^ 
wondered  at  its  wealth  of  strange  facts  and  weird  fancy,  been  absorbed 
by  its  stories  of  the  mysterious  doings  of  man's  subconscious  life  and 
its  tales  of  an  unseen  world,  admired  its  exhibition  of  keen  discern- 
ment overmastered  by  an  exuberant  imagination,  its  analytical  science 
caught  in  the  glow  and  color  of  poetry, — whoever,  I  say,  has  come 
closely  into  contact  with  the  late  Mr.  Myers'  posthumous  work,  cannot 
but  have  been  attracted  by  and  to  the  author's  personal  character.  The 
Catholic  reader,  it  is  true,  while  finding  in  the  two  stately  volumes 
much  that  is  of  absorbing  interest,  must  nevertheless  widely  dissent 
from  Mr.  Myers*  philosophy. 

The  author's  appeal  to  a  meta-ethereal  \yor\Ay  an  infinite  energy — 
identified  indeed  with  God — as  an  explanation  of  genius  and  other  ex- 
alted states  of  human  consciousness,  can  hardly  be  cleared  from,  the 
imputation  of  pantheism  ;  while  his  theory  of  methodical  communica- 
tion with  discarnate  souls  is  not  only  fanciful,  but  fraught  too  with 
gravest  danger  and  most  serious  immoral  consequences.  None  the  less, 
perhaps  all  the  more,  the  author's  personality,  his  mental  gifts  and 
high  moral,  though  misdirected,  purpose,  are  attractive,  and  one 
naturally  desires  to  see  farther  into  his  inner  life.  An  aid  to  such  in- 
sight is  afforded  by  the  Fragments  of  Prose  and  Poetry,  the  book  now 
at  hand. 

The  volume  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  groupings 
of  matter  designated  by  the  title.  The  prose  fragments  consist  of  a 
brief  autobiography  and  biographical  sketches  of  certain  eminent  men, 
— friends  of  the  author.  The  poems  cover  a  considerable  range  of 
subject.  They  are  mostly  lyrical  and  personal,  and  reveal  genuine 
poetical  intuition  and  power,  and  make  one  almost  regret  that  the 
author's  best  gifts  had  not  received  their  rightful  consecration.  The 
youthful  genius  of  Bryant  has  been  admired  in  that  it  produced 
Thahatopsis  when  its  possessor  was  but  seventeen.  The  present 
volume  contains  a  centenary  poem  on  Burns  that  manifests  a  higher 
order  of  poetical  feeling,  and  was  written  when  Myers  was  a  lad  of 
fifteen. 

Thus  early  matured,  the  poet's  soul  was  caught  and  held  from  the 
age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-three  under  the  spell  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics.     But,  as  he  says,  *'  they  drew  from  him  and  fostered  evil  as 
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well  as  good ;  they  might  aid  imaginative  impulse  and  detachment 
from  sordid  interests,  but  they  had  no  check  for  pride  "  (p.  18)  ;  and 
the  '*  passion  of  the  past  "  afterwards  wore  away  '*  into  an  unsatisfied 
pain."  The  vanishing  of  Hellenic  ideals,  leaving  him  '*cold  and 
lonely, ' '  was  for  a  time  made  good  by  the  revival  in  his  soul  of  a 
vague  Christian  belief  that  found  expression  in  a  perfervid  religious 
emotionalism. 

The  violent  is  necessarily  brief:  the  '*  disillusionment"  came,  and 
the  young  man  passed  *  through  various  moods  of  philosophical  or 
emotional  hope ' '  into  an  agnosticism  or  virtual  materialism,  which 
sometimes  was  a  dull  pain  borne  with  a  joyless  doggedness,  sometimes 
flashed  into  a  horror  of  reality  that  made  the  world  spin  before  his 
eyes, — a  shock  of  nightmare-panic  amid  the  glaring  dreariness  of 
day.     The  darkness  finds  a  voice  in  the  following  lines  : 

**  O  sighs  that  strongly  from  my  bosom  flew  ! 
O  heart's  oblation  sacrificed  anew  ! 
O  groans  and  tears  of  all  men  and  of  mine  ! 
O  many  midnights  prostrate  and  supine, 
Unbearable  and  profitless,  and  spent, 
For  the  empty  furtherance  of  a  vain  intent, — 
From  God  or  Nothingness,  from  Heaven  or  Hell, 
To  wrest  the  secret  that  they  will  not  tell, 
To  grasp  a  life  beyond  life's  shrinking  span 
And  learn  at  last  the  chief  concerns  of  man  !  '* 

In  this  anguish  of  soul — dominated  by  the  resolve  ' '  to  spend  all 
life's  energy  in  beating  against  the  walls  of  the  prison-house,  in  case 
a  panel  anywhere  might  yield  " — he  receives  from  Henry  Sidgwick,  to 
whom  he  had  turned  for  aid  toward  the  possible  attainment  of  a  scien- 
tific assurance  of  unseen  things,  this  **  modified  encouragement": 
*'Itwas  possible,"  Sidgwick  thought,  ** that  where  the  German  had 
been  satisfied  with  embracing  the  cloud,  where  the  Frenchman's  logic 
had  lightly  accepted  negation,  the  dogged  Anglo-Saxon  might  yet 
wrest  some  secret  from  silent  Fate  "  (p.  32). 

It  was  ''  at  first  with  great  repugnance  "  that  young  Myers  applied 
himself  to  studying  the  spiritualistic  phenomena  in  quest  of  a  **  scien- 
tific assurance ' '  of  survival  after  death  and  the  possibility  of  holding 
communication  with  disembodied  souls.  Through  that  study,  how- 
ever, he  claims  to  have  * '  discovered  a  hidden  portal  which  might  be 
pushed  backwards  upon  an  open  way.  Limen  erat  caecaeque  fores  ; 
there  was  at  least  an  adit  into  the  Unseen  "  (p.  t^^^.  Here  at  length 
Myers  finds  his  ''final  faith," — a  faith  that  is  not  an  "argument  of 
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things  that  appear  not,"  but  the  demonstration  of  the  Unseen  made 
visible  to  mortal  eye.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  submit  the  evidence 
upon  which  this  empiri co-scientific  faith  is  said  to  rest.  It  is  all  fully 
detailed  in  the  author's  Human  Personality,  and  much  of  it  is  weighed 
by  that  judicial  writer  and  convert  to  another  and  a  saner  faith,  Mr. 
Raupert,  in  his  eminently  timely  work  on  Modern  Spiritualism. 
(Herder,  St.  Louis.*)  It  was  the  old  story  :  Deficit  scrutans  scrutinia. 
Searching  to  read  the  secrets  of  the  other  life  by  means  not  granted 
to  man  in  his  present  condition,  the  mind  falls  a  prey,  if  not  always 
to  its  own  delusions,  which  it  mistakes  for  realities,  at  least  to  the 
deceitful  guidance  of  subtler  spirits  of  a  higher,  though  malignant, 
order,  who  maintain  their  maleficent  ends  never  so  adroitly  as  when 
they  succeed  in  masquerading  as  ministers  of  light.  It  is  sad  to  think 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Myers'  gifts  and  attainments  should  have  gone  out 
of  life  with  the  persuasion  that  '*  science  "  had  opened  a  door  through 
which  departed  souls  can  hold  sensible  communion  with  sojourners  on 
earth.  Not  less  sad  is  it  that  his  legacy  to  posterity  should  be  a 
pantheistic  World-Soul.  Better  far  had  it  been  if  the  heritage  had 
consisted  of  just  the  fragments  of  verse  included  in  the  present 
volume.  F.  P.  S. 


Recent  popular  Books. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  toward  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiased  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


Accomplice :     Frederick    Trevor  pies  almost  the  entire  book,  and 

Hill.     Harper.     ^1.50.  the  rest  is  given  up  to  the   in- 

A  report  of  a  girl's  trial  for  credible  performances  of  the  fore- 

the  mm-der  of  her  employer  occu-  man  of  the  jury,  who  collects  evi- 

1  See  The  Dolphin,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  347 ;  The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  Vol- 
XXI,  p.  315.     1904. 
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dence  at  night  and  does  his  best 
to  be  judge  and  counsel  by  day. 
The  tale  is  incredible  as  legal  pro- 
cedure, but  is  a  fairly  good  piece 
of  *' detective  literature." 

Belted  Seas:  Arthur Colton.  Holt. 

$1.50. 

Short,  well-written  stories  of 
eccentric  seafaring  men  and  ad- 
venturers on  unexplored  coasts ; 
the  tales  depend  for  their  interest 
on  pathos  rather  than  on  the 
cruelty  just  now  in  favor  in  nau- 
tical stories. 

Cameron  of  Lochiel :  Philippe 
Aubert  de  Gasp6.  Translated 
by  C.  G.   D.  Roberts.     Page. 

$1.50. 

The  author,  a  French  Cana- 
dian Catholic,  wrote  this  story  in 
his  old  age  to  preserve  the  legends 
and  traditions  of  French  Canada 
as  he  had  heard  them  in  child- 
hood. It  gives  a  view  of  the  con- 
quest from  the  French  side,  and 
as  all  the  characters,  except  a  few 
British  soldiers,  are  Catholics,  it 
can  be  recommended  without  re- 
serve to  readers  of  any  age.  The 
translation  is  admirable. 

Courtship  of  a  Careful  Man :  E.  S. 

Martin.     Harper.     $1.25. 

A  very  deliberate  tale,  with 
epigrams  at  fairly  regular  inter- 
vals of  the  conversation  compos- 
ing it. 

Dark  Lantern :  Elizabeth  Robins. 
Macmillan.     $1.50. 

The  heroine  wastes  her  youth 
in  resisting  the  advances  of  a 
German  prince  who  offers  her  a 
perfectly  valid  marriage,  which 
however  gives  her  no  promise  of 


social  recognition,  and  after  years 
of  waiting,  during  which  he  pub- 
licly marries  a  woman  of  his  own 
rank,  tells  dozens  of  falsehoods  to 
the  girl,  and  attempts  to  abduct 
her.  She  again  refuses  to  marry 
him  as  a  widower  and  coldly  and 
calmly  goes  to  live  with  a  physician 
who  has  bullied  her  into  respect 
for  him.  The  author  preserves  an 
attitude  of  neutrality. 

Game  :  Jack  London.   Macmillan. 

Elaborate  but  somewhat  grim 
decorations  and  good  colored  pic- 
tures illustrate  this  minute  descrip- 
tion of  a  prize  fight  ending  in  the 
death  of  an  excellent  young  man 
who  * '  puts  on  the  gloves  "  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  money  to 
support  his  mother  and  her  six 
children.  The  author's  theories 
about  the  possibilities  of  a  me- 
chanic's wages  and  his  vision  of 
the  ways  of  the  American  working 
class  are  inexpressibly  droll,  but 
his  spirit  is  always  kindly  and  the 
luckless  young  pair  make  a  pa- 
thetic group. 

Girl  and  the  Deal:  Karl  Edwin 
Harriman.     Jacobs.     $1.25. 

A  slight  but  pretty  story  of  a 
capitalist's  son  sent  to  California 
by  his  father  on  a  mission  intended 
to  test  his  ability,  and  by  chance 
forced  to  travel  by  the  very  train 
conveying  the  girl  whom  he  de- 
sires to  win.  Being  enthusiastic 
about  the  West  and  its  ways,  she 
transforms  him  into  a  fair  imita- 
tion of  a  genuine  Western  man 
before  they  arrive  in  California, 
and  the  change  leads  to  his  suc- 
cessful performance  of  his  errand. 
Besides  being  a  pleasant  tale  the 
story  is  a  fairly  good  guide-book. 
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Great    Mogul:     Lewis  Tracy. 

Clode.     ;^i.5o. 

An  English  younger  son  goes 
to  India  in  the  last  year  of  Akbar's 
reign,  trusting  to  make  his  fortune 
in  trade  and  becomes  a  part  of 
the  court  intrigues  preceding  the 
marriage  of  Nur  Mehal  and  Je- 
hangir.  The  author  has  added 
something  to  history  and  legend, 
but  has  not  misrepresented  his 
historical  personages,  and  shows 
James  the  First  as  history  is  now 
fairly  well  agreed  that  he  was, — 
false,  treacherous,  and  tyrannical. 

House   of  Cards :     John  Heigh. 

Macmillan.     ^1.50. 

The  author  either  imitates  or 
is  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen,  and  the 
story  aims  at  showing  the  differ- 
ence between  the  ideals  of  the 
Civil  War  and  of  the  present  day, 
and  also  at  showing  how  wide  is 
the  gulf  between  the  heirs  of  the 
old  and  the  possessors  of  the  new 
ideals  and  the  men  who  live  only 
to  acquire  money  and  power.  The 
book  is  quite  different  from  the 
average  tale  of  the  capitalist. 

Hundredth  Acre :   John  Camden. 
Turner.     f,\.<^o. 

A  cleverly  managed  story  of 
a  murder  which  nearly  every  char- 
acter in  the  tale  might  have  com- 
mitted as  far  as  time  and  oppor- 
tunity are  concerned  and  for 
which  nearly  all  have  a  motive. 
It  is  interesting,  and  is  a  good 
antidote  for  trust  in  circumstantial 
evidence. 

lole:     Robert      W.     Chambers. 

Appleton.      $1.50. 

A  wholesome  piece  of  bur- 
lesque in  which  charlatanry  bab- 


bling of  art,  and  the  simple  life, 
and  the  effete  foolishness  of  every 
thing  accepted  by  the  decent  and 
sensible  is  very  well  satirized. 
The  author  ends  his  work  with 
some  absurd  courtships  in  which 
the  women  illustrate  the  workings 
of  minds  reared  upon  a  diet  of  ab- 
surdity. The  burlesque  extends 
to  certain  details  from  which  the 
prurient  may  extract  evil,  and  the 
book  is  not  to  be  recommended 
without  discrimination,  but  it  will 
injure  nobody  acquainted  with  the 
authors  and  artists  burlesqued. 

Judith   Triumphant:    Thompson 
Buchanan.     Harper.       ^1.50. 

The  deviser  adds  all  the  de- 
tails omitted,  in  fulfilment  of 
Hebrew  ideas  of  decency,  from 
the  Bible  story,  and  the  result  is 
unreadable. 

Lady    Noggs,    Peeress :     Edgar 
Jepson .     Mc  Clurg.     ;^  i .  5  o . 

The  naughty  child  who  plays 
heroine  really  has  some  cleverness 
and  many  of  her  adventures  are 
delightfully  absurd.  One  does  not 
quite  believe  in  her,  but  wishes 
that  she  were  real. 

Master    Mummer:     E.    Phillips 
Oppenheim.      Little.      ;^i.5o. 

The  hero  and  the  girl  whom 
he  loves  and  certain  royal  and 
noble  personages  are  the  pup- 
pets of  a  clever  actor  who  con- 
trols them  to  assure  the  happiness 
of  the  heroine,  a  young  princess 
against  whom  evil  plots  are  de- 
vised. The  greater  part  of  the 
action  passes  in  the  more  innocent 
and  industrious  circles  of  the 
world  called  Bohemian. 
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May  Margaret:  S.  R.  Crockett. 
Dodd.     ;^i.5o. 

This  novel  continues  the 
Douglas  legend  begun  in  **The 
Black  Douglas  "  and  tells  of  the 
adventures  through  which  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Galloway  came  to 
wed  the  smith's  son  of  the  former 
novel.  The  author  adds  but  little 
to  the  ballads  treating  the  subject 
except  gibes  at  the  expense  of 
nuns  and  ecclesiastics  who  seldom 
attain  to  his  lofty  Protestant  ideals 
of  perfection. 

Miss  Bellard's  Inspiration  :  Wil- 
liam Dean  Howells.     Harper. 

The  author's  familiar  married 
pair  bicker  in  the  familiar  way 
over  the  manner  in  which  the 
wife's  niece  manages  her  love 
affair,  and  another  married  pair 
conduct  what  one  is  tempted  to 
call  a  hate  affair.  All  six  show 
abnormal  ability  to  interest  them- 
selves in  nothings^  and  the  auth- 
or's management  of  **  would" 
and  *'wiU"  furnishes  the  wildest 
excitement  of  the  whole  book. 

Mortgage  on  the  Brain :   Vincent 
Harper.       Double  day.     $1.50. 

A  mischievous  story  advanc- 
ing the  theory  that  religion  is 
soon  to  be  superseded  by  science, 
and  the  workings  of  the  spirit 
by  chemical  manipulation.  The 
theory  that  two  or  more  spirits 
occupy  one  human  body  is  not 
only  accepted  by  the  author  but 
he  presents  a  series  of  scenes  in 
which  these  spirits  are  managed 
by  doctors  and  hypnotists.  The 
basis  of  the  book  is  the  same  as 
that  of  The  Tyra?iny  of  the  Dark^ 
but  its  intention  seems  to  be  to 


unsettle  the  reader's  belief  in 
Christianity  which  holds  a  mort- 
gage on  the  brain.     , 

Mrs.    Barrel! :    Foxcroft    Davis. 

Macmillan.     ^1.50. 

A  Southern  woman  married 
to  an  English  army  officer  dis- 
covers that  she  and  his  cousin, 
his  dearest  friend,  have  become 
attached  to  one  another;  her 
husband  inherits  the  family  estate 
but  soon  dies  intestate.  Becom- 
ing involved  in  debt,  she  seri- 
ously considers  the  suit  of  a 
plausible  but  politically  corrupt 
capitalist,  but  the  cousin  returns 
from  an  African  hunting  trip  in 
time  to  save  her.  The  passages 
dealing  with  American  politics 
and  describing  a  Southern  gentle- 
man in  poverty  are  excellent. 

Mrs.  Essington  :  Esther  and  Lucia 
Chamberlain.    Century.   %\.^o. 

A  prettily  written  story  of  a 
mature  widow  who  decides,  after 
many  refusals,  to  marry  a  genius 
younger  than  she  is,  only  to  see 
him  chose  that  moment  to  fall  in 
love  with  a  very  beautiful  and 
very  wealthy  girl.  The  picture  of 
life  at  an  American  country  house 
belonging  to  rich  but  underbred 
persons  is  vivid  but  not  satirical. 

Science    and    the  Future  Life: 
James    H.     Hyslop.      Turner. 

^1.50. 

This  abstract  of  the  elaborate 
reports  of  the  English  Psychical 
Society  is  accompanied  by  com- 
ments written  in  such  a  spirit  as 
to  amount  to  a  defence  of  a  cer- 
tain spiritualist  medium.  The 
honesty  of  the  investigators  and 
of  the  author  is  beyond  question. 
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but  the  book  is  dangerous  read- 
ing for  the  idly  curious,  although 
valuable  for  the  student  of  at- 
tempts to  manufacture  a  religion. 

Terence    0*Rourke,     Gentleman 
Adventurer:  L.  J.  Vance. 

Wessels.     $1.50. 

The  adventures  of  O'Rourke 
include  an  attempt  to  found  a  new 
empire  in  Africa ;  intriguing  with 
Arabi  Pasha ;  an  incredible  run 
across  the  desert,  much  pistol 
practice  and  sword  play,  and  at 
last  a  promise  of  happiness.  There 
is  nothing  credible  in  the  story, 
but  O'Rourke  is  a  good  fighter. 

Tyranny  of  the  Dark  :     Hamlin 
Garland.     Harper.     ^1.50. 

The  heroine,  a  girl  of  feeble 
will,  and  her  mother,  a  woman 
easily  influenced  to  all  manner  of 
folly,  come  under  the  influence  of 
a  spiritualist  who  persuades  them 
that  the  girl  is  a  medium.  She 
comes  near  the  border  land  of  in- 
sanity before  her  lover,  a  man  of 
science  and  common  sense,  aided 
by  her  step-father,  rescues  her  and 
restores  her  to  health.  The  book 
is  based  on  the  reports  of  the  Psy- 
chical Society,  but  does  not  accept 
the  decisions  of  the  Society's  in- 
vestigations, still  less  those  of 
** The  Mortgage  on  the  Brain." 
It  shows  * '  Spiritualism  ' '  in  all  its 
comical  ugliness. 

Ultimate  Passion :  Phillip  Verrill 
Mighels.     Harper.     $1.50. 

This  story  begins  by  showing 
its  hero  at  the  moment  when  the 
machine  has  defeated  him  and 
exhibits  the  processes  by  which  it 
endeavored  to  make  him  the  Re- 


publican candidate  for  President 
and  the  husband  of  the  leading 
Republican  capitalist's  daughter. 
He  conquers  in  the  second  fight, 
discovering  that  decency  is  the 
ultimate  passion  with  decent  men, 
but  he  commits  political  suicide. 
The  women  are  too  stupid  for 
credibility,  but  the  men  are  life- 
like. 

Weird    Picture :     John  R.  Car- 
ling.     Little.     1^1.50. 

A  villainous  Italian  painter 
murders  a  girl's  bridegroom  on 
the  eve  of  his  wedding  and  con- 
ceals the  body,  leaving  the  girl 
to  suppose  herself  deserted.  The 
victim's  brother  wooes  her  after  a 
decent  time  and  saves  her  from 
the  Italian,  who  is  desirous  of 
murdering  her  also,  that  he  may 
paint  her  death  struggles.  The 
horrors  are  blended  into  a  wild 
melodrama  which  the  author 
spoils  by  a  series  of  absurd  blun- 
ders about  Holy  Communion  and 
Confession,  concerning  which  he 
has  notions  curiously  hazy. 

White    Terror     and    the    Red : 

Abraham     Cahan.         Barnes. 

The  conspirators  described  in 
this  story,  although  meant  for 
heroes  and  heroines,  are  either 
sentimentalists  seeking  for  a  new 
sensation,  or  fanatics  filled  with 
consuming  hatred.  The  hero  be- 
longs to  the  former  class  and  is 
ridiculous  even  after  he  becomes 
dangerous.  The  story  of  the 
assassination  of  Alexander  Second 
is  related  with  painful  coldness, 
and  the  only  value  of  the  book  is 
its  involuntary  exhibition  of  the 
real  spirit  of  revolution  in  Russia. 


LITERARY  CHAT,  IO9 

Wine     Press :      Anna     Robeson  own  life,  for  the  girl  is  extraordi- 

Brown.  Appleton.     $1.50.  narily    vain    and    perverse,    but 

justice  comes  to  both  in  the  end. 

The  heroine  attempts  to  be-  The  revelations  as  to    life   in   a 

friend   the   illegitimate    daughter  girl's  college  are  exceedingly  well 

of  her  father  and  a  great  actress,  done,  a  variety  of  types  being  ex- 

and  thus  blights  many  years  of  her  cellently  defined  and  described. 


Literary  Chat, 

**  Religion,^^  writes  the  latest  Cyrenian  philosopher,  Gideon  Wurdz,  in  his 
Collection  of  Uncertain  Words,  is  "  a  cloak  used  by  some  persons  in  this  world  who 
will  be  warm  enough  without  one  in  the  next."  Resolntionh^  defines  as  a  "  fragile 
bit  of  crockery,  fashioned  on  the  first  day  of  January  [or,  we  would  say,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Summer  Retreat]  and  usually  broken  on  the  second  (or  the  day  after)." 
Virtue,  according  to  him,  is  **a  quality  oftentimes  associated  with  intelligence,  but 
rarely  with  beauty."  Worry  is  "a  state  of  mind  that  leads  some  persons  to  fear 
every  time  the  tide  goes  out  that  it  won't  come  in  again."  Year  he  finds  to  be 
"a  period  originally  including  365  days,  now  325,  since  the  other  40  are  Lent." 
Lent  is  *«a  Church  fast  that  is  slow  to  go;  or  something  loaned  which  is  slow  to 
come  back." 


Touching  the  subject  of  festal  chronology,  he  defines  Fourth  of  July  to  be 
**  a  national  holiday,  invented  for  the  benefit  of  popcorn  and  peanut  promoters ; 
tin-horn  and  toy-balloon  venders  ;  lemonade  chemists  ;  dealers  in  explosives  ;  physi- 
cians and  surgeons.  A  grand  chance  for  the  citizen-soldier  to  hear  the  roar  of  battle, 
smell  powder,  shoot  the  neighbor's  cat,  and  lose  a  night's  rest  —  or  a  finger." 
Thanksgiving  Day  is  **  a  day  devoted  to  the  annual  division  of  Turkey — with  Greece 
on  the  side — by  the  Hung'ry  folks."  Parents  is  only  partially  defined  as  **  one  of 
the  hardships  of  a  minor's  life";  the  definition  applies  also  to  boarding-school 
teachers — both  ways.  K  philosopher  is  **  one  who  instead  of  crying  over  spilt  milk 
consoles  himself  with  the  thought  that  it  was  over  four-fifths  water."  This  definition 
must  be  distinguished  from  that  of  optimist ^  which  is  the  man  who  keeps  «*  the  cheer- 
fill  frame  of  mind  that  enables  a  tea-kettle  to  sing  though  in  hot  water  up  to  its  nose." 
We  conclude  with  a  seasonable  definition  ot  ice, — **a  substance  frequently  associated 
with  a  tumble  in  winter,  a  tumbler  in  summer,  and  a  skate  the  year  around." 


The  fourth  volume  (beginning  with  H)  of  Herder's  Conversations  Lexikon 
(third  edition)  brings  that  work  down  to  **  Kombattanten."  We  have  already 
directed  attention  to  its  systematic  and  well  printed  make-up.  This  is  not  a  dictionary 
of  ecclesiastical  subjects,  and  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  magnificent  encyclopaedia  in 
thirteen  volumes  (including  a  special  reference  or  index  volume  to  the  terms  contained 
in  the  body  of  the  whole  work)  issued  by  the  same  firm  (second  edition)  under  the 
name  of  Kirchen  Lexikon.     The  Conversations  Lexikon  is  simply  a  general  encyclo- 
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psedia  like  Chambers'  or  Johnson's,  but  written  by  specialists  and  scholars  who  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  Catholics  know  how  to  protect  the  general  reader  against  misrep- 
resentation, discrimination,  or  partiality,  in  treating  of  topics  that  touch  the  religion 
of  Catholics.  That  such  a  work  is  possible  in  Germany,  and  so  well  received,  is  an 
evidence  of  the  unity  and  harmonious  activity  of  Catholic  scholarship  in  a  country 
which  is  not  only  the  seat  of  intellectual  and  popular  Protestantism,  but  which  by  its 
legislation  decidedly  limits  the  exercise  of  Catholic  worship. 


The  number  of  books  contained  in  public  libraries  of  the  United  States  is  esti- 
mated at  about  65,ooo,ocK>  volumes.  The  Congressional  Library  at  Washington  has 
by  far  the  largest  collection  of  books  in  the  United  States.  It  contaiHS  upward  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  volumes.  Next  to  it  comes  Harvard  University,  with  over 
560,000  bound  volumes,  and  350,000  pamphlets.  The  Boston  Public  Library  figures 
in  the  third  place,  the  aggregate  number  of  its  books  and  pamphlets  being  772,000. 
The  New  York  Public  Library,  which  includes  the  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  foun- 
dations, has  500,000  volumes  and  140,000  pamphlets.  The  New  York  City  Library 
has  500,000  volumes,  together  with  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  ;  the  library  of 
Columbia  University  has  nearly  300,000  volumes,  and  15,000  pamphlets,  and  the 
Mercantile  Library,  262,000  volumes,  including  pamphlets.  The  Philadelphia 
Library  Company  owns  201,000  volumes  and  31,000  pamphlets,  and  the  number  of 
books  and  pamphlets  in  the  Philadelphia  Free  Library  is  207,000.  The  Chicago 
Public  Library  has  258,000  books  and  pamphlets,  and  in  the  library  of  the  Chicago 
University  there  are  329,000  books  and  150,000  pamphlets.  All  of  the  last-mentioned 
statistics  are  taken  from  the  report  for  1900. 


European  libraries  are  naturally  ahead  of  us  both  in  the  number  and  quality 
(rare  editions  and  MSS. )  of  books,  although  there  is  a  steady  appreciation  of  book- 
values  among  American  bibliophiles.  The  Bibliothique  Nationale  at  Paris,  in  1900, 
had  3,000,000  books  and  pamphlets,  the  British  Museum  2,000,000,  the  Imperial 
Library  at  St.  Petersburg  1,500,000,  and  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  1,000,000. 


In  the  matter  of  new  books,  Germany  stands  at  the  head  of  all  other  countries. 
Its  publication  houses  in  the  year  1901  issued  25,331  volumes  against  8,141  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States ;  6,044  British  publications;  9,975  Italian  (year  1900)  ; 
9,432  French,  not  including  French  books  published  in  Belgium,  which  reports  an 
output  of  2610  (year  1900 j  of  all  kinds  of  books;  Netherlands,  2,889;  Norway 
646  ;  Sweden  1,683  >  Denmark  1,251.     The  last  four  reports  are  for  1900. 


A  curious  feature  of  this  literary  output  is  that,  whilst  nearly  all  the  countries 
have  increased  their  production  of  printed  books,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  United 
States,  have  almost  doubled  the  annual  issue  since  1890,  the  number  of  books 
published  in  France  has  notably  and  steadily  decreased  during  the  last  few  years. 
Thus  the  French  government  reported  the  publication  of  11,568  volumes  for  1898  ; 
the  following  year,  1899,  the  number  was  reduced  to  10,199;  ii"  1900  it  had  de- 
creased to  10,004,  and  the  next  year  to  9,432.  The  reduction  is  notably  in  books 
that  deal  with  philosophy,  religion,  medicine  (the  number  of  medical  works  has  been 
reduced  by  almost  half),  history,  pedagogy  (education),  whereas  there  is  a  slight 
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increase  in  the  output  of  works  on  occult  sciences,  political  tracts,  natural  sciences, 
translations  from  foreign  languages,  masonic  and  theatrical  literature.  Similar  indir 
cations  of  a  literary  slackening  come  from  Italy,  where  only  books  on  agriculture, 
marine  technique,  and  medicine  show  a  slight  increase  ;  other  works,  notably  educa- 
tional  books,  being  on  the  down  grade. 


Some  time  ago  a  writer  in  The  Dolphin  directed  attention  to  the  one-sided 
view  which  Dr.  Guy  Carleton  Lee's  **  non-sectarian  history"  (Barrie  &  Sons,  Phila- 
delphia) gives  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  as  an  explorer  whose  piratical  operations  Dr.  Lee 
excuses  on  the  ground  that  Queen  Elizabeth  needed  his  assistance  to  vindicate 
Protestant  rights  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Catholic  King  Philip  of  Spain  in  his 
treatment  especially  of  the  Netherlands.  Here  is  what  a  better  informed  writer  in 
Harper'' s  Magazine  for  July  says  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  conduct.  **  At  three  in  the 
afternoon  of  March  ist,  John  Drake,  the  commander's  brother,  shouted  out  from 
the  mast  top  where  he  clung,  *  Ship  ho  !'  and  the  blood  of  every  Englishman  aboard 
jumped  to  the  words.  At  six  in  the  evening,  just  off  Cape  Francisco,  they  were  so 
close  to  the  Glory  of  the  South  Seas  they  could  see  that  she  was  compelled  to  sail 
slowly  owing  to  the  weight  of  her  cargo.  So  unaware  of  danger  was  the  captain 
that  he  thought  Drake  some  messenger  sent  by  the  viceroy,  and  instead  of  getting 
arms  in  readiness  and  pressing  sails,  he  furled  his  canvas,  came  to  anchor,  and 
waited  !  Drake's  announcement  was  a  roaring  cannonade  that  blew  the  mast-poles 
off  the  Spanish  ship,  crippling  her  like  a  bird  with  wings  broken.  For  the  rest,  the 
scene  was  what  has  been  enacted  wherever  pirates  have  played  their  game — a  furious 
fusillade  from  the  cannon  mouths  belching  from  decks  and  port-holes,  the  unscathed 
ship  riding  down  on  the  staggering  victim  like  a  beast  on  its  prey,  the  clapping  of  the 
grappling-hooks  that  bound  the  captive  to  the  sides  of  her  victim,  the  rush  x)ver 
decks,  the  flash  of  naked  swords,  the  decks  swimming  in  blood,  and  the  quick  sur- 
render. The  booty  from  this  treasure-ship  was  roughly  estimated  as  twenty-six  tons 
of  pure  silver,  thirteen  chests  of  gold  plate,  eighty  pounds  of  pure  gold,  and  precious 
jewels — emeralds  and  pearls — to  the  value  in  modem  money  of  $720,000.  The 
Golden  Hind  vfsis  so  heavily  freighted  with  treasure,  it  was  actually  necessary  to 
lighten  ballast  by  throwing  spices  and  silks  overboard."  And  all  this  was  done 
under  Elizabeth's  patronage. 


Books  Received* 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  ASCETICAL. 

The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  With  eight  illustrations 
by  Paul  Woodroffe.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  TrUbner  &  Company,  Ltd. 
1905.     Pp.  277. 

Little  Manual  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis.  Containing  the 
Rules,  Indulgences,  Privileges  granted  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  Leo  XIII  to  the 
Members  of  the  Third  Order  Secular  of  St.  Francis  Assisi.  Abridged  from 
St.  Francis  Manual.  Boston:  Marlier  Publishing  Co.  1905.  Pp.  85.  Price,. 
$0. 10. 

Holy  Confidence  ;  or,  Simplicity  with  God.  Translated  by  Mother  Magdalen 
Taylor,  S.M.G.,  from  a  work  of  Father  Rogacci,  S.J.,  entitled  Unum  Necessarium. 
Revised  by  Father  James  Clare,  S.J.  London:  Burns  and  Oates,  Ltd.  1904. 
Pp.  195.      Price,  $0.60  net. 
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The  Words  of  St.  Francis.  From  His  Works  and  the  Early  Legends. 
Selected  and  Translated  by  Anne  Macdonnell.  London:  J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.;  New 
York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.     1904.     Pp.  95.     Price,  $0.60  net. 

Le  Livre  de  la  Bonte.  Par  G.  Marquis.  Paris :  Charles  Douniol  (P.  Tequi). 
1905.     Pp.  viii — 144.     Prix  i  franc. 

PouRQUOi  je  suis  devenu  Catholique.  Preface  de  M.  I'Abbd  Henri  Bre- 
mond.     Paris  :  Librairie  Victor  Lecoffre.     1905.     Pp.  vi — 33. 

The  Trial  of  Jesus.  By  Giovanni  Rosadi,  Deputato  to  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment and  Advocate  to  the  Court  of  Tuscany.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Dr.  Emil 
Reich,  author  of  Success  Among  NationSy  etc.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
1905.     Pp.  xvii — 335.     Price,  1^2.50  net ;  postage  additional. 

HISTORY. 

The  American  Society  for  Visiting  Catholic  Prisoners.  Eighth  and 
Ninth  Annual  Reports  for  the  years  ending  January  31,  1904,  and  1905.     Pp.  30. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1903.  Vol. 
II.     Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.     Pp.  vii — 121 7  to  25 11. 

John  Knox  and  the  Reformation.  By  Andrew  Lang.  With  Illustrations. 
London,  New  York  and  Bombay:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1905.  Pp.  xiv — 281. 
Price,  $3.50  net. 

Homes  of  the  First  Franciscans  in  Umbria,  the  Borders  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  Northern  Marches.  By  Beryl  D.  de  Selincourt.  With  Thirteen  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.  London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.;  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
1905.     Pp.  viii — 325.     Price,  #1.50  net. 

A  Story  of  Fifty  Years.  From  the  Annals  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Holy  Cross.  1855-1905.  With  illustrations.  Notre  Dame,  Indiana  : 
The  Ave  Maria.     Pp.  xiii — 214. 

English  Monastic  Life.  By  Abbot  Gasquet,  O.S.B.,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt,, 
F.R.Hist.S.  With  numerous  illustrations,  maps  and  plans.  Second  edition,  revised. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :    Benziger  Brothers.      1904.     Pp.  xiii — 326. 

The  Angel  of  Syon.  The  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  Blessed  Richard  Reynolds, 
Bridgettine  Monk  of  Syon,  Martyred  at  Tyburn,  May  4.,  1535.  By  Dom  Adam 
Hamilton,  O.S.B.  To  which  is  added  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Bridgettines 
of  Syon,  written  by  Father  Robert  Parsons,  S.J,  about  the  year  1595,  edited  from  a 
MS.  copy  at  Syon  Abbey,  Chudleigh.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Sands  &  Co.;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.     Pp.  xii — 116.     Price,  $1.10  net. 

Rome.  Painted  by  Alberto  Pisa.  Text  by  M.  A.  R.  Tuker  and  Hope 
Malleson.  London  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black  ;  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    1905.     Pp.  xi — 267.    Price,  $6.00. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Cathouc  Scholar's  Introduction  to  English  Literature.  A  text- 
book for  the  use  of  Catholic  Schools.  By  Arnold  Harris  Mathew  {De  Jure  Earl  of 
LandaflF).  Revised  by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  A.  Sutton,  S.J.,  Rector  of  Mungret 
College,  Limerick.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger  Brothers.  1904. 
Pp.  xiii-412. 

The  Tragedy  of  Fotheringay.  Founded  on  the  Journal  of  D.  Bourgoing, 
Physician  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  on  Unpublished  MS.  Documents.  By  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott,  of  Abbotsford.  New  Edition.  Edinburgh  and  London  : 
Sands  &   Co.;    St.  Louis,    Mo.:    B.  Herder.     1905.     Pp.  256.     f ricty  $i.\o  net. 

Valiant  and  True.  Being  the  Adventures  of  a  Young  Officer  of  the  Swiss 
Guards  at  the  Time  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  Joseph  Spillmann.  London  and 
Edinburgh:  Sands  &  Co.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.  1905.  Pp.  xvi-408. 
Price,  $1.60  net. 

A  Girl's  Ideal.  By  Rosa  Mulholland  (Lady  Gilbert).  Illustrated  by  R. 
Hope.     New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger  Brothers.     Pp.  399. 
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LEX   AMANDI. 
Our  Modern  Educational  Error* 

Where  there  is  no  knowledge  of  the  soul,  there  is  no  good. — Prov.  19  :  2. 

The  School. 

THERE  is  a  modern  theory  of  education  which  has  passed  into 
one  of  those  convenient  aphorisms  that  hold  the  entire 
philosophy  of  the  theory  in  a  nutshell.  This  aphorism  is,  that 
the  way  to  the  mother  is  through  the  child.  Our  whole  educa- 
tional system  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  once  we  can  get  at  the 
child  we  have  secured  the  basis  on  which  we  can  work  out  the 
salvation  of  society.  In  other  words,  modern  educationalism  has 
a  theory,  and  the  factor  through  which  that  theory  must  be  worked 
out  is  the  child. 

One  of  the  commonest  reproaches  against  modern  educa- 
tionalism is  that  it  is  experimenting  with  the  child.  The  human 
instinct  in  this  case,  as  in  most  cases,  has  not  erred.  It  has 
touched  the  vital  error  in  our  theory  of  modern  education  ;  it  has 
detected  under  the  latter's  inordinate  zeal  to  lay  hold  upon  the 
child  only  the  cold,  calculating,  non-human  interest  of  the  scien- 
tific mind,  bent  upon  making  a  demonstration  of  its  theories  even 
if  flesh  and  nerves  agonize  under  its  scalpel,  or  human  feelings 
shrink  from  its  relentless  investigations. 

The  pursuit  of  the  child  as  the  necessary  factor  in  making  a 
demonstration  of  this  modern  educational  theory  has  covered 
rapidly  the  immense  distances  that  lie  even  between  the  theories 
of  the  last  generation  and  the  present  one  in  respect  to  child 
training ;  it  has  overcome  almost  every  material  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  equipment  and  facility  for  making  its  demonstration  ;  and, 
what  was  a  far  more  obstinate  difficulty,  it  has  successfully  passed 
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the  mountain  of  prejudice  which  the  traditions  of  former  genera- 
tions had  placed  in  its  way.  It  has  had  its  experiments  actively 
in  operation  in  the  higher  grades  of  education  for  a  generation  or 
more ;  it  passed  downward  from  youth  to  adolescence,  to  child- 
hood, applying  its  tests  all  the  way ;  and  finally  it  came  into  its 
very  kingdom  when  it  reached  the  period  of  infancy.  The 
revelations  made  here,  almost  at  its  first  glance  into  the  field, 
intoxicated  it  with  the  wealth  of  material  for  research  and  experi- 
ment which  lay  before  it. 

The  plan  of  this  scheme  of  education  started  with  the  idea 
that  the  way  to  the  mother  was  through  the  child ;  and  in  this 
idea  the  reference  is  not  to  the  mother  of  the  child,  but  the  mother 
in  the  child — the  child  as  a  potential  parent.  With  the  cold- 
blooded indifference  of  the  scientific  spirit,  the  mother  of  the  child 
represented  in  this  experiment  only  one  of  the  used  up  forces  of 
nature's  evolution  toward  ever  higher  possibilities.  The  mother  of 
the  child  need  no  longer  be  reckoned  with  except  as  waste  material 
that  had  served  its  purpose.  If  any  message  be  sent  from  teacher 
to  mother,  if  some  communication  between  the  two  still  be  desired, 
the  child  is  used  as  the  medium  to  the  mother  ;  out  of  the  mouths 
of  their  babes  the  mothers  learn  the  wisdom  which  the  teacher 
hopes  may  bring  to  them  the  lessons  of  modem  enlightenment. 
But  at  best  not  much  is  hoped  for  in  this  direction.  That  poten- 
tial parent  in  the  child  is  worth  more  in  promise  of  what  may 
come  than  all  the  parents  of  all  the  children  put  together. 

In  this  attitude  of  the  modern  educationalist  toward  the  child 
is  discovered  his  essential  unfitness  as  a  teacher  of  that  child ; 
and  it  is  a  peculiar  fact,  the  significance  of  which  will  be  more 
apparent  the  further  we  examine  into  this  question,  that  the  most 
active  apostles  of  these  false  theories  of  education  are,  for  the 
most  part,  the  childless  men  and  women  who  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  world's  great  army  of  schoolteachers.  The  mother  is  the 
only  legitimate  teacher  of  the  young  child.  At  its  very  best  the 
kindergarten  is  now  admitted  by  the  more  intelligent  among  our 
educators  to  be  but  "  an  artificial  makeshift,"  a  poor  imitation,  in 
its  plan  of  "  mother-play  "  and  its  indirect  training  of  the  young 
mind,  of  the  ideal  relation  that  exists  by  nature  between  the  child 
and  its  mother.     Its  only  excuse  for  being  is  that  this  relation  in 
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modern  life  has  suffered  more  than  any  other  from  the  disorgan- 
izing of  right  domestic  conditions,  brought  about  by  the  peculiar 
industrial  and  social  revolutions  of  the  time.  The  schoolteacher 
is,  after  all,  only  the  usurper  of  a  place  in  the  child's  life  which, 
from  the  dawn  of  humanity,  has  been  consecrated  to  the  mother 
by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  nature ;  and  we  are  only  perpetuating 
and  extending  the  mistake  at  the  bottom  of  this  wrong  arrange- 
ment of  life's  relations  when  we  merely  increase  the  facilities  for 
applying  the  remedy  while  we  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  causes 
that  make  such  a  remedy  necessary. 

Immediately  the  practical  person  of  to-day  will  ask,  How  can 
this  be  done  ?  Would  you  close  our  kindergartens ;  disturb  our 
curricula,  curtail  the  efficiency  of  our  splendid  educational  system 
by  bringing  in  this  incongruous  element  of  mother-teaching  ?  And, 
with  such  mothers  as  the  Emigration  Bureau  passes  along  to  us 
in  motley  throngs,  to  add  to  our  already  heavy  problem  of  edu- 
cating the  rising  generation,  would  you  attempt  to  improve  upon 
those  excellent  methods  of  training  the  young  with  which  our 
normal  schools  and  colleges  equip  the  modern  schoolteacher  ? 
Yes,  even  with  such  mothers  as  these  we  could  work  out  the 
problem  of  educating  the  child  better,  and  quicker,  than  we  shall 
ever  be  able  to  do  with  generations  of  child  training  in  which  we 
have  made  no  place  for  the  mother. 

The  teacher  we  need  to  train  for  the  child  is  not  the  raw 
school  girl,  full  of  bloodless  theories  of  the  laboratory  and  class- 
room and  barren  of  knowledge  regarding  the  most  rudimentary 
facts  of  life's  experience ;  we  need  to  train  the  mothers  for  this 
most  solemn  and  momentous  duty  of  awakening  the  soul  in  the 
life  of  the  young  child ;  rather  we  do  not  need  to  train  them — 
nature  has  already  put  them  through  a  course  of  training  for  this 
duty  that  has  taught  them  more  wisdom  than  could  ever  be  form- 
ulated into  theories — all  we  need  to  do  is  to  create  conditions  in 
which  it  will  be  possible  for  the  mother  to  follow  her  preeminent 
vocation  as  the  child  teacher  of  the  race ;  to  bring  to  her — not  to 
the  childless  teacher — to  whom  the  terms  mother  and  child  are 
at  best  but  a  strange  language — every  facility  for  the  best  per- 
formance of  her  task ;  to  put  her  within  easy  reach  of  every 
method  used  in  modern  educational  equipment  for  developing  the 
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infantile  intelligence  with  the  least  waste  of  time  and  the  smallest 
expenditure  of  effort.  Let  us  do  this  much  and  the  mother  will 
do  the  rest ;  and  do  it  in  a  way  that  will  realize  the  most  opti- 
mistic dreams  of  the  most  zealous  educationalist. 

Ifwe  cannot  persuade  the  mother  to  resume — not  assume — this 
task  of  teacher,  which  modern  educationalism  has  deprived  her  of, 
if  we  have  carried  this  estrangement  of  mother  and  child  so  far  that 
the  teaching  faculty  in  the  mother — which  is  preeminently  a  mater- 
nal intuition — has  become  dulled  from  disuse,  let  us  resort  to  any 
means  that  will  arouse  in  her  the  lost  sense  of  her  own  won- 
derful potentiality  as  the  supreme  teacher  of  the  world ;  even  if 
we  must  begin  upon  the  lower  levels  of  her  nature  and  work  out 
our  design  by  building  upwards  from  these  to  higher  reaches  of 
motive  and  ambition.  If  the  mother's  cares,  or  her  poverty,  or  even 
her  moral  deficiencies  prove  obstacles  to  this  plan,  let  us  set  to 
work  with  a  will  upon  these  very  obstacles,  which  are  not  insur- 
mountable, as  our  one-sided  school  theorists  would  have  us  believe 
in  their  egotistic  ambition  to  prove  that  they  only  have  the  solu- 
tion of  proper  child  training  in  their  hands,  and  whose  zeal  for 
recognition  of  the  efficiency  of  their  system  seems  to  show  a 
certain  anxiety  at  times  lest  the  reestablishment  of  this  right 
order  of  things — a  well-organized  system  of  child  training  in  the 
home — would  put  a  serious  check  upon  the  abnormal  growth  of 
the  school's  importance  in  our  modem  life ;  an  impprtance  which 
is  a  subtle  menace  to  that  reverence  and  love  for  the  older  institu- 
tions of  the  home  and  church  which  should  be  developed  in  the 
child's  nature  as  fundamental  principles  of  its  moral  life.  If  there 
is  any  aspect  of  the  question  that  looks  discouraging,  it  is  that 
which  shows  us  the  important  place  the  actual,  material  school 
building  has  taken  in  our  midst.  There  is  a  concrete  demonstra- 
tion daily  made  to  the  mind  of  the  child  of  to-day  that,  though 
the  homes  may  be  neglected  and  fall  to  pieces  about  their  ears 
with  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  corruption;  and  though  the 
churches  may  struggle  on  hopelessly  for  years  to  gather  enough 
brick  and  mortar  together  with  which  to  build  a  barely  decent 
temple  to  the  Most  High,  the  schools  appear  as  if  reared  by 
magic  in  a  night,  so  swiftly  strides  the  schoolmaster  abroad  in 
these  days ;  and  before  the  child's  mind  and  senses  all  day  long 
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there  now  appears  the  forceful  contrast  of  the  long  school  hours 
spent  in  the  relative  luxury  of  these  school  palaces,  where  pure 
air  and  sweet  sunshine  and  room  to  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being  are  given  to  thousands  of  young  lives  which  find  these 
things  no  longer  in  the  homes,  where  the  great  tenement  popula- 
tion of  our  large  cities  are  herded,  with  the  sanction  of  the  same 
legislators  who  have  appropriated  millions  for  expenditure  upon 
the  exaggerated  improvements  of  our  school  system.  No  wonder 
that  the  schoolteacher  has  supplanted  the  mother  in  the  child's 
life,  and  that  mother-teaching  seems  to  the  school  theorist  only  a 
far-off,  forgotten  dream  no  longer  possible  of  realization. 

There  is  no  obstacle,  however,  that  would  be  called  insur- 
mountable by  any  really  enlightened  mind,  to  such  a  plan  of 
education  as  this ;  and  the  farthest-seeing  minds  to-day  who  are 
working  out  the  solution  of  our  educational  difficulties  have 
already  discovered  that  the  source  of  our  greatest  failures  in  edu- 
cation is  the  elimination  of  the  home  and  mother  influence  from 
the  life  of  the  child.  There  are,  moreover,  constantly  growing 
intimations  that  the  plan  of  future  education  will  reverse  the 
present  order  of  things  and  give  the  home  again  its  primary  place 
in  the  training  of  the  child,  with  the  school  as  a  mere  secondary 
and  always  a  subordinate  institution.  The  more  advanced  advo- 
cates of  this  change  are  pointing  out  the  physical  and  social,  over 
and  above  the  merely  educational,  need  of  training  young  women 
in  school  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  noble  mission  of  mother- 
hood by  a  well  and  wisely  arranged  course  of  study.  A  writer 
on  this  subject  recently  pointed  out  the  more  significant  causes 
for  the  necessity  of  such  a  training  and  the  value  of  it  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  woman  of  to-day.  "  There  is  an  army  of  girls 
belonging  to  the  cultivated  classes,"  she  says,  "  who  have  become 
accustomed  to  working  at  school,  and  their  lives  are  unhappily 
aimless  at  home.  There  are  practically  no  household  affairs  to 
occupy  the  girl  of  to-day,  the  day  of  apartment  houses  and  ready- 
made  garments.  Eventually  she  marries,  not  to  increase  her 
opportunities  for  usefulness,  but  because  she  has  nothing  else  to 
do,  and  she  does  not  reach  her  highest  excellence  in  this  way." 
This  writer  believes  that  girls  of  this  class  should  have  something 
definite  to  do  in  the  period  of  time  that  usually  passes  between 
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graduation  and  marriage,  and  recommends  that  a  period  of  post- 
graduate study  in  kindergarten  theories,  nursing,  and  child-study, 
should  occupy  this  time  in  the  young  woman's  life.  These  young 
women  would  in  time  form  "  an  educational  militia  "  which  would 
remedy  the  nothing-to-do-ness  of  the  rich  and  aid  the  poor  to  a 
healthier  moral  and  physical  standard  of  living  by  becoming 
volunteer  assistants  among  the  poor,  careworn,  and  overburdened 
mothers  of  the  lower  classes  in  directing  the  latter  into  the  right 
ways  of  proper  and  efficient  child-training. 

In  his  recent  monumental  work  on  the  Psychology  of  Ado- 
lescence, Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall,  that  high-priest  of  the  new 
pedagogy,  goes  farther  perhaps  than  any  theorist  of  this  question 
has  yet  ventured  in  advocating  special  schools  for  training  for 
motherhood  according  to  the  best  and  highest  conception  of  that 
state.  This  is  only  one  step  short  of  the  next  advance,  which  will 
inevitably  come,  of  training  those  who  are  already  mothers  to 
fulfil  their  mission  completely  by  being  teachers  of  their  chil- 
dren also. 

It  is  true  things  have  gone  so  far  in  the  substitution  of  the 
school  for  the  home  that  the  very  crudest  beginning  of  such  a 
plan  of  education  seems  at  present  a  long  way  off.  We  have 
systematically  trained  the  mothers  of  this  generation  away  from 
their  duty  as  child-trainers  by  doing  all  this  duty  for  them,  and 
they  are  now  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  assume  the  smallest 
portion  of  this  task.  But  if  we  can  get  the  mother  back  by  no 
other  means,  let  us  hire  her  as  a  teacher  of  the  child ;  and  from 
this  lower  plane  of  motive  we  may  hope  to  reestablish  her  lost 
relations  to  the  child  by  re-forming  in  her  habits  of  contact  and 
communication  and  sympathy  with  child-nature  which  are  now 
either  neglected  or  altogether  forgotten.  This  may  seem  an  im- 
practicable theory  from  one  point  of  view,  and,  at  first  glance,  a 
policy  full  of  disaster  to  the  professional  schoolteacher's  interests. 
But  it  would  be  really  far  simpler  to  realize  such  a  theory  than 
many  of  the  wild  schemes  for  educational  advancement  that  we 
hear  constantly  advocated  by  certain  types  of  school  theorists. 
If  the  child's  improvement  and  success  became  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical, personal  importance  to  the  parent  through  the  latter's 
cooperation,  in  part,  in  the  education  of  the  child  as  a  duly  recog- 
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nized  teacher,  rewarded  according  to  the  results  obtained  in  the 
child — which  results  could  be  easily  ascertained  by  the  simplest 
series  of  tests  in  the  school-room — the  re- development  of  the 
teaching  faculty  in  mothers  would  be  so  rapid  that  indeed  it 
might  become  a  real  menace  to  the  interests  of  the  professional 
schoolteacher ;  and  it  might  become  necessary  to  cut  down  to  a 
minimum  the  salaries  of  the  latter  in  order  to  increase  resources 
for  mother-teaching.  But  if  this  should  be  the  result  of  such  a 
method,  if  we  should  so  revolutionize  our  present  theories  as  to 
see  the  advantage  of  relegating  to  the  schoolteacher  only  that 
portion  of  work  in  educating  the  child  which  would  be  contained 
in  the  series  of  practical  tests  by  which  the  extent  of  the  child's 
home  education  could  be  ascertained,  leaving  to  the  parent  the 
larger  portion  of  the  informal,  simple  knowledge  which  the  chil- 
dren of  former  generations  learned  from  their  parents,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  before  kindergartens  and  child-study  were  ever  thought 
of,  and  which  the  greater  number  of  the  mothers  of  this  genera- 
tion should  be  able  to  give  far  better,  if  the  "  higher  education  "  of 
their  time  has  been  of  any  good  to  them ;  if,  in  a  word,  this  is  the 
problem  we  are  confronted  with  at  last — the  training  and  hiring 
of  mothers  as  teachers  of  their  children — let  us  sacrifice  the  school- 
teacher to  the  mother ;  and  at  the  price  of  any  economy  or  any 
sacrifice  do  not  let  us  stint  resources  for  the  mother,  nor  limit  her 
ability  to  fulfil  her  highest  mission  in  the  child's  life.  For  the 
mothers  of  the  poor,  helpless  to  exercise  the  most  rudimentary 
functions  of  this  duty  of  child- teacher,  even  were  they  morally 
and  mentally  capable  of  it,  on  account  of  their  daily  struggle  for 
even  the  necessities  of  physical  existence ;  burdened  with  not  only 
the  care  of  the  child,  but  with  the  tasks  of  a  slave  in  their  daily 
grind  of  work  at  home,  or  even  at  the  shop  and  factory  as  the 
family's  wage-earner  as  well  as  its  mother,  for  such  as  these  let  us 
build  laundries  to  lighten  their  wash-tub  drudgery  ;  let  us  provide 
cook-shops  which  shall  make  up  for  her  unhappy  failure  to  pro- 
vide clean  and  wholesome  and  strengthening  food  for  her  family ; 
let  us,  if  need  be,  hire  servants  for  her  while  she,  the  child-bearer, 
serves  as  a  slave.  Let  us  wait  upon  her  hand  and  foot,  and 
smooth  the  way  before  her  as  she  staggers  along  with  her  burden 
of  the  child ;  let  us  stop  short  oi  no  service  we  can  offer  in 
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helping  her  carry  that  burden,  except  the  sacrilege  of  taking  it 
from  her. 

The  First  Schoolroom  of  the  Race. 

A  little  child  shall  lead  them. — Isa.  ii  :  6. 

Mother  and  Child. 

THE  mistake  of  modern  educationalism  in  laying  hands  upon 
the  child,  even  reaching  out  to  take  it  as  it  lies  against  its 
mother's  breast,  is  a  stride  backward  in  humanity's  development 
that  carries  us  in  retrogression  to  the  very  dawn  of  civilization, 
before  the  first,  faint  awakenings  of  the  instincts  of  motherhood  had 
passed  through  the  stages  of  mere  femaleness  to  maternity,  and 
then  to  that  perfected  motherhood  of  a  later  day  and  generation 
which  became  the  supreme  ethical  factor  in  the  progress  and 
enlightenment  of  the  race. 

*'  When  one  follows  Maternity  out  of  the  depths  of  lower 
nature,  and  beholds  it  ripening  in  quality  as  it  reaches  the  human 
sphere,  its  character,  and  the  character  of  the  processes  by  which 
it  is  evolved,  appear  in  their  full  divinity.  For  of  what  is 
maternity  the  mother  ?  Of  children  ?  No ;  for  these  are  the 
mere  vehicles  of  its  spiritual  manifestation.  Of  affection  between 
male  and  female  ?  No ;  for  that,  contrary  to  accepted  beliefs,  has 
little  to  do  in  the  first  instance  with  sex-relations.  Of  what  then  ? 
Of  Love  itself,  of  Love  as  Love,  of  Love  as  Life,  of  Love  as 
Humanity,  of  Love  as  the  pure  and  undefiled  fountain  of  all  that 
is  eternal  in  the  world.^     ... 

"  Yet  the  mere  state  of  maternity  itself,  and  even  its  later  devel- 
opment into  the  higher  order  of  motherhood,  would  be  barren  of 
this  transforming  element  of  love,  if  the  Divine  economy  had  not 
provided  for  its  development  by  creating  conditions  for  mother- 
hood out  of  which,  by  sheer  necessity  as  it  were,  must  spring  the 
strong  growth  of  this  supreme  love-power  of  the  world.  Before 
altruism — Otherism,  Love — was  strong  enough  to  take  its  own 
initiative,  necessity  had  to  be  laid  upon  all  mothers  to  act  in  the 
way  required.  ...  A  mother  who  did  not  care  for  her 
children  would  have  feeble  and  sickly  children.     Their  children's 

^  Ascent  of  Man^  p.  259. 
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children  would  be  feeble  and  sickly  children.  And  the  day  of 
reckoning  would  come  when  they  would  be  driven  off  the  field  by 
a  hardier,  that  is,  a  better-mothered  race.  Hence  the  premium  of 
Nature  upon  better  mothers.  Hence  the  elimination  of  all  the  re- 
productive failures,  of  all  the  mothers  who  fell  short  of  completing 
the  process  to  the  last  detail.  And  hence,  by  the  law  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  Altruism,  which  at  this  stage  means  good- 
motherism,  is  forced  upon  the  world."  ^ 

Already,  with  even  these  meagre  data  from  the  pages  of  natural 
history,  we  are  making  mental  analogies  between  the  startling  re- 
semblance of  civilization's  rudimentary  stages  to  certain  decadent 
conditions  in  modern  society  which  have  revived,  by  an  outrageous 
frustration  of  nature's  laws,  that  monstrous  impulse  of  the  prime- 
val savage  toward  the  extinction  of  the  Child  which  preceded  his 
moral  awakening  under  the  touch  of  humanity's  higher  instincts 
toward  good.  But  startling  as  the  resemblance  appears  from  even 
this  bare  glimpse  into  civilization's  dark  beginnings,  it  does  but  give 
a  hint  of  the  full  extent  to  which  humanity  has  become  perverted 
from  that  ideal  of  the  Mother  which  the  most  elementary  stages 
of  human  development  foreshadowed  as  the  perfect  instrument  of 
God  for  the  salvation  of  the  race.  Even  the  phraseology  of  the 
naturalist  describes  this  promise  of  motherhood  in  words  that 
thrill  with  their  significance.  "  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  one 
motive  of  organic  Nature  was  to  make  mothers  ?  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  this  was  the  chief  thing  she  did.  Ask  the  zoologist 
what,  judging  from  science  alone,  Nature  aspired  to  from  the  first, 
he  could  but  answer  Mammalia-Mothers.  In  as  real  a  sense  as  a 
factory  is  meant  to  turn  out  locomotives  or  clocks,  the  machinery 
of  Nature  is  designed  in  the  last  resort  to  turn  out  mothers.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  fact  which  no  human  mother  can  regard  without  awe, 
which  no  man  can  realize  without  a  new  reverence  for  woman 
and  a  new  belief  in  the  higher  meaning  of  nature,  that  the  goal 
of  the  whole  plant  and  animal  kingdoms  seems  to  have  been  the 
creation  of  a  family,  which  the  very  naturalist  has  had  to  call 
Mammalia."  ^ 

But,  as  natural  science  points  out,  the  mere  state  of  maternity 
or  motherhood  is  to  be  valued  more  for  its  mission  to  the  world 

2  Ibid.,  p.    265.  3  Ibid.,   p.  268. 
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as  a  moral  force  than  as  the  merely  physical  agency  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  race.  "  With  the  creation  of  human  children 
Altruism  found  an  area  for  its  own  expansion  such  as  had  never 
before  existed  in  the  world.  In  this  new  soil  it  grew  from  more 
to  more,  and  reached  a  potentiality  which  enabled  it  to  burst  the 
trammels  of  physical  conditions,  and  overflow  the  world  as  a 
moral  force."  *  Moreover,  the  uses  of  motherhood  as  a  moral 
force  have,  as  we  see  by  this  evidence  from  the  pages  of  natural 
history,  been  made  dependent  upon  the  proper  discharge  of  its 
physical  functions  by  a  necessity  of  natural  law  so  strong  and 
unavoidable  that  there  is  but  one  escape  for  the  mother  from  her 
vocation  as  the  world's  great  missionary,  and  this  is  the  loss  of 
her  child.  To  resort  again  to  the  text  of  the  physiologist's 
teaching  on  this  point :  "  Every  Mammalian  child  born  into  the 
world  must  come  to  be  fed — must,  for  a  given  number  of  hours 
each  day,  be  in  the  maternal  school,  and  whether  it  like  it  or  not, 
learn  its  lessons.  No  young  of  any  Mammal  can  nourish  itself. 
There  is  that  in  it,  therefore,  at  this  stage,  which  compels  it  to 
seek  its  mother ;  and  there  is  that  in  the  mother  which  compels 
her,  even  physically,  to  seek  her  child.  On  the  physiological 
side,  the  name  of  this  impelling  power  is  lactation ;  on  the  ethical 
side,  it  is  love.  And  there  is  no  escape  henceforth  from  com- 
munion between  mother  and  child,  or  only  one — death.  .  . 
The  training  of  humanity  is  seen  to  be  under  a  compulsory  edu- 
cation act."  ^  But  this  education  act,  we  may  add,  first  issued  by 
Nature  as  her  own  supreme  mandate  upon  the  care  and  training 
of  the  child,  has  been  vetoed  so  effectually  by  the  modern  edu- 
cationalist that  the  mother's  real  mission  in  the  world  is  threatened 
with  extinction,  or  at  least  it  has,  for  the  majority  of  mothers, 
reverted  to  that  mere  physical  function  of  maternity  which  belongs 
only  to  the  lower  grades  of  nature  where  the  mother's  relation  to 
her  offspring  ceases  almost  at  birth.^ 

There  is  a  common  notion  that  only  among  lower  grades  of 
human  life  are  found  mothers  who  bear  resemblance  to  this  kind 
of  **  brute  maternity ; "  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  conditions  of 
motherhood  among  the  poor — bad  enough  as  they  are  most  often 

*  Ibid.,  p.  264.  5  Ibid.,  p.  264. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  278. 
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found  to  be — are  far  higher  up  in  the  ethical  scale  than  the  mater- 
nal customs  now  so  commonly  practised  among  the  mothers  of 
the  wealthy  class  where  the  relations  between  mother  and  child 
have  been  pushed  to  the  farthest  limit  of  estrangement.  The 
dictates  of  modern  scientific  child-training  recommend  that  the 
child  should  not  even  be  caressed  by  the  mother;  and  so  un- 
accustomed is  the  new  "science  baby"  to  the  fondling  of  maternal, 
arms  that  it  cries,  not  for  the  want  of  such  caressing,  like  the 
babies  of  former  days,  but  at  the  touch  of  any  hands  except  per- 
haps those  of  the  strange  nurse  who  is  too  expert  at  her  profession 
to  disturb  it  with  unnecessary  handling.  The  children  brought 
up  under  such  training  are  doubtless  gaining  physically,  but  the 
gain  is  wholly  and  altogether  upon  the  physical  side,  at  a  tremend- 
ous cost  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  child.  At  best  it  develops 
into  nothing  higher  than  a  healthy  young  animal  with  the  fullest 
equipment  of  animal  appetites  and  instincts  which  its  human 
capacity  is  capable  of  carrying.  This  type  of  child  has  become 
common  enough  for  us  to  recognize  its  resemblance  to  purely 
animal  nature  in  the  lower  stages  of  being ;  and  indeed  to  be 
reminded  again  by  it  of  those  conditions  of  maternity  and  infancy 
which  exist  only  in  stages  of  organic  life  below  the  animal 
kingdom. 

"  All  elementary  animals  are  orphans ;  they  know  neither 
home  nor  care ;  the  earth  is  their  only  mother  or  the  inhospitable 
sea ;  they  waken  to  isolation,  to  apathy,  to  the  attentions  only  of 
those  who  seek  their  doom.  But  as  we  draw  nearer  the  apex  of 
the  animal  kingdom  the  spectacle  of  a  protective  Maternity  looms 
into  view.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  Nature  so  made  animals  in  the 
early  days  that  they  did  not  need  mothers.  The  moment  they 
were  born  they  looked  after  themselves.  Mothers  in  those  days 
would  have  been  a  superfluity.  All  that  Nature  worked  at  at 
that  dawning  date  was  maternity  in  a  physical  sense — Motherhood 
came  as  a  later  and  a  rarer  growth.  The  children  of  those  days 
were  not  really  children  at  all ;  they  were  only  offspring,  springers 
off,  deserters  from  home.  At  one  bound  they  were  out  into  life 
on  their  own  account,  and  she  who  begat  them  knew  them  no 
more.  That  early  world  therefore  .  .  .  was  a  bleak  and 
loveless  world.     It  was  a  world  without  children  and  a  world 
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without  mothers.     It  is  good  to  realize  how  heartless  Nature  was 
till  these  arrived."  ^ 

The  importance  of  the  ethical  element  in  the  relations  of  mother 
and  child  is  again  and  again  brought  forward  by  modern  scientists 
and  philosophers  in  their  researches  in  the  field  of  natural  history. 
John  Fiske  dwells  upon  the  prolongation  of  helpless  infancy  as  a 
chief  factor  in  the  elevation  of  humanity,  and  says  :  "  In  order  to 
bring  about  that  wonderful  event,  natural  selection  had  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  other  agencies,  and  the  chief  of  these  agencies  was  the  grad- 
ual lengthening  of  babyhood."  ^  "  But  the  fact  is,"  says  another, 
"  the  progress  of  culture  has  shortened  the  period  of  babyhood," 
to  the  gain,  perhaps,  of  the  child's  mental  development,  but  plainly 
to  the  moral  detriment  of  both  mother  and  child ;  and  at  the 
inevitable  risk  of  breaking  down  those  hereditary  habits  of  mater- 
nity upon  which  were  built  up  the  very  foundations  of  human 
society.  "All  social  fabrics  of  the  world  are  built  around  woman. 
The  first  stable  society  was  a  mother  and  her  helpless  infant,  and 
this  little  group  is  the  grandest  phenomenon  still.  To  attach  the 
man  permanently  to  this  group  for  the  good  of  the  kind  has  been 
the  struggle  of  the  ages.  No  wonder  that  the  mother  goddess 
exists  in  all  theologies,  that  savages  worship  the  all-producing 
Earth  as  a  mother,  that  maternity  has  been  accorded  the  highest 
place  (in  the  human  order)  in  prayer  and  adoration."  ^  "  It  is  here 
and  there  afifirmed  that  women  are  tiring  of  maternity,  and  that 
the  progress  of  civihzation  and  intellectuality  are  opposed  to 
childbearing.  When  such  sentiment  becomes  prevalent  in  any 
tribe  or  region  or  state  or  nation,  its  doom  is  already  in  pro- 
gress." ^^ 

"^  Ibid.,  p.  269. 

*  Cosfnic  Philosophy,  Vol.  2,  Chap.  12,  16,  21. 

^  Woman'' s  Share  in  Primitive  Cultttre,  Mason,  p.  818. 

^^  Ascent  of  Man,  p.  284. 

"The  Madonna  conception  expresses  man's  highest  conception  of  woman's 
nature  .  .  .  The  elimination  of  maternity  is  one  of  the  great  calamities,  if  not 
diseases,  of  our  age.  Marholm  ( The  Psychology  of  Woman)  points  out  at  length  how 
art  again  to  day  (depicts)  woman  with  no  child  in  her  arms  or  even  in  sight ;  a  mere 
figurine,  calculated  perhaps  to  entice,  but  not  to  bear ;  incidentally  degrading  the 
artist  who  depicts  her  to  a  fashion-plate  painter,  perhaps  with  suggestions  of  the  arts 
of  the  toilet,  cosmetics,  coquetry,  etc.  ...  As  in  the  Munchausen  tale,  the  wolf 
slowly  ate  the  running  nag  from  behind  until  he  found  himself  in  the  harness,  so  in 
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Yet  though  this  separation  of  mother  and  child  has  advanced 
step  by  step  with  the  march  of  education,  it  is  not  because  Mind  and 
Motherhood  are  incompatible  conditions.  Intelligence  indeed  is 
the  highest  quahfication  for  motherhood,  for  as  we  have  seen,  it 
is  only  when  the  development  of  the  mother  begins  to  rise  out  of 
the  lower  phases  of  mere  brute  instinct  and  follow  the  more 
enlightened  dictates  of  the  mind  and  will  that  motherhood 
assumes  those  characteristics  which  place  its  moral  worth  even  far 
above  the  value  of  its  physical  service  to  human  life.  "  Till  the 
brain  arrived,  everything  was  too  brief,  too  rapid  for  ethical 
achievements;  animals  were  in  a  hurry  to  be  born,  children 
thirsted  to  be  free.  There  was  no  helplessness  to  pity,  no  pain  to 
relieve,  no  quiet  hours,  no  watching ;  to  the  mother,  no  moment 
of  suspense — the  most  educative  moment  of  all — when  the  spark 
of  life  in  her  little  one  burned  low.  Parents  could  be  of  no  use 
to  their  offspring  physically,  and  the  offspring  could  be  of  no  use 
to  their  parents  psychically.  The  young  required  no  infancy ;  the 
old  acquired  no  sympathy.  Even  among  the  other  mammalia  or 
the  birds  the  mother's  chance  was  small.  There  infancy  extends 
to  a  few  days  or  weeks,  yet  is  but  an  incident  in  a  life  preoccupied 
with  sterner  tasks.  A  lioness  will  bleed  for  her  cub  to-day,  and 
in  to-morrow's  struggle  for  life  contend  with  it  to  the  death.  A 
sheep  knows  its  lamb  only  while  it  is  a  lamb.  The  affection  in 
these  cases,  fierce  enough  while  it  lasts,  is  soon  forgotten."  " 

Let  us  not  lay  it  altogether  at  the  door  of  the  mother,  how- 
ever, if  her  development  as  a  moral  force  in  the  upward  progress 
of  the  race  has  been  checked  in  these  latter  days.  About  the 
time  the  schoolmaster  went  abroad  in  the  pioneer  days  of  our 
country's  march  toward  progress,  the  mother  went  abroad  too. 
The  schoolmaster  relieved  her  of  the  necessity  of  staying  at  home, 
since  her  occupation  at  home — as  teacher  of  the  child — was  gone. 

the  disoriented  woman,  the  mistress,  virtuous  and  otherwise,  is  slowly  supplanting 
the  mother  .  .  .  Indeed,  in  some  psychic  respects,  it  seems  as  if  in  human  society 
the  processes  of  subordinating  the  male  to  the  female,  carried  so  far  in  some  of  the 
animal  species,  had  already  begun.  If  he  (man)  is  not  worshipped  as  formerly,  it  is 
because  he  is  less  worshipful  or  more  effeminate,  less  vigorous  and  less  able  to  excite 
and  retain  the  great  love  of  true,  not  to  say,  great  women." — The  Psychology  of  Ado- 
lescence ^  Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall ;  pp.  627,  628. 
1*  Ascent  of  Man ^  p.  287. 
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Since  that  march  of  the  schoolmaster  began,  the  retrogression  of 
the  mother  set  in.  From  the  isolation  of  the  mother  from  her 
child,  the  decadence  of  the  mother-instinct,  which  has  paced  step 
by  step  with  modern  educationalism,  took  its  rise.^^  It  was  at  this 
point  the  first  stone  was  taken  from  the  foundations  of  that  school 
of  maternal  training  which  nature  built  up  for  the  child  with  such 
infinite  care  when  her  great  Education  Act  was  first  enacted  in 
the  heart  of  humanity's  first  mother.  "  The  creation  of  Mammalia 
established  two  schools  in  the  world — the  two  oldest  and  surest 
and  best  equipped  schools  of  ethics  that  have  ever  been  in  it — the 
one  for  the  child,  who  must  now  at  least  know  its  mother,  the 
other  for  the  mother,  who  must  as  certainly  attend  to  her  child. 
The  only  thing  that  remains  now  is  to  secure  that  they  shall  both 
be  kept  in  that  school  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  detain  them.  The 
next  effort  .  .  .  is  to  lengthen  out  these  school  days,  and 
give  affection  time  to  grow!'  For  the  sake  of  throwing  these 
significant  facts  from  natural  history  into  still  greater  relief  against 
the  present  conditions  of  maternity  in  the  world,  let  us  continue 
the  quotation  on  this  subject.  "  No  animal  except  man  was  per- 
mitted to  have  his  education  thus  prolonged.  Many  creatures 
were  allowed  to  stay  at  school  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  but  to 
one  only  was  given  a  curriculum  complete  enough  to  accom- 
plish its  exalted  end.     Watch  two  of  the  highest  organisms  dur- 

^2  **  In  a  significant  paper  by  Dr.  Allen  {New  England  Magazine ,  1882)  on  the 
New  England  family,  which  was  the  germ  of  American  civilization,  and  where  for 
two  hundred  years  the  homes  were  well-nigh  models,  it  is  shown  how  the  birth-rate 
has  steadily  declined  for  half  a  century  and  that  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  until  it  is  lower 
than  that  of  any  European  nation,  France  itself  not  excepted.  In  1875  there  were 
359,000  families  in  Massachusetts  ;  of  these,  23,739  consisted  of  only  one  person, 
115,456  of  only  two,  and  140,974  of  only  three  persons.  Dr.  Allen  estimated  that 
only  one-half  of  the  New  England  mothers  could  properly  nurse  their  offspring,  and 
that  the  number  who  could  do  so  was  constantly  decreasing.  While  failure  to  do  so 
might  be  often  due  to  lack  of  wish,  it  was  usually  due  to  undeveloped  mammary 
glands,  feeble  digestion,  and  nervousness.  This  state  of  things,  he  assures  us,  can 
be  found  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  nowhere  else  and  among  no  other  nation 
or  race  in  history.  Foreign  families,  especially  if  they  acquire  property,  approach 
this  condition  a  few  years  after  they  land  on  our  shores.  The  Jews  and  our  grand- 
mothers thought  barrenness  a  curse,  but  now  the  bearing  and  rearing  of  large  fam- 
ilies is  felt  to  belong  to  low  life.  Love  of  offspring  is  less  intense  ;  woman's  organi- 
zation is  changing  under  new  conditions." — The  Psychology  of  Adolescence^  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  p.  595. 
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ing  their  earliest  youth,  and  observe  the  striking  contrast  in 
the  time  they  are  made  to  remain  at  their  mother's  side.  The 
first  is  a  human  infant ;  the  second,  born,  let  us  suppose,  on  the 
same  day,  is  a  baby  monkey.  In  a  few  days  or  weeks  the 
baby  monkey  is  almost  able  to  leave  its  mother.  Already  it 
can  climb,  and  eat,  and  chatter  like  its  parents ;  and  in  a  few 
weeks  more  the  creature  is  as  independent  of  them  as  the  winged- 
seed  is  of  the  parent  tree.  Meantime,  and  for  many  months  to 
come,  its  little  twin  is  unable  to  feed  itself,  or  clothe  itself,  or  pro- 
tect itself;  it  is  a  mere  semi-unconscious  chattel,  a  sprawling  ball 
of  helplessness,  the  world's  one  type  of  impotence.  The  body  is 
there  in  all  its  parts,  bone  for  bone  and  muscle  for  muscle,  like 
the  other.  But  somehow  this  body  will  not  do  its  work.  Some- 
thing as  yet  hangs  fire.  The  body  has  eyes  but  they  see  not, 
ears  but  they  hear  not,  limbs  but  they  walk  not.  This  body  is 
a  failure.  Why  does  the  human  infant  lie  like  a  log  on  the  forest- 
bed  while  its  nimble  prototype  mocks  it  from  the  bough  above  ? 
Why  did  that  which  is  not  human  step  out  into  life  so  long  before 
that  which  is  ?  .  .  .  We  know  what  this  delay  means  ethic- 
ally— it  was  necessary  for  moral  training  that  the  human  child 
should  have  the  longest  possible  time  by  its  mother's  side!'  ^^ 

"  With  the  physical  drama  carried  out  to  the  last  detail,  the 
ethical  drama  opened.  An  early  result,  partly  of  her  sex,  and 
partly  of  her  passive  strain,  is  the  founding  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  first  savage  mother  of  a  new  and  beautiful  social 
state — domesticity.  While  man,  restless,  eager,  hungry,  is  a  wan- 
derer on  the  earth,  woman  makes  a  home.  And  though  this 
home  be  but  a  platform  of  sticks  and  leaves,  it  becomes  the  first 
great  school-room  of  the  human  race.  For  one  day  there  appears 
in  this  roofless  room  that  which  shall  teach  the  teachers  of  the 
world — a  httle  child."  ^*  Contrast  this  idyl  of  primitive  bliss  with 
a  picture  of  domestic  conditions  in  our  own  enlightened  age.  At 
home  to-day  in  the  solitary  house  sits  the  mother,  her  hands 
hanging  idle,  her  bosom  cold;  in  her  heart — nay,  in  her  whole 
physical  being — a  hunger  for  something  that  is  missed.  If  she  is 
intelligent,  if  science  has  taught  her  the  needs  of  her  being,  she 
knows  what  that  hunger  means.     If  she  is  a  low  creature  of  mere 

"  Ascent  of  Man ^  pp.  282,  283.  1*  Ibid.y  p.  281. 
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brute  instincts,  she  does  not  seek  the  cause  of  her  craving,  but 
only  the  gratification  of  it,  or  the  forgetfulness  of  it  in  whatever 
form  of  dissipation  lies  nearest  to  her  resources  or  conforms  best 
with  her  tastes.  The  old  dissipations  of  gossip  and  dress  and 
trivialities  fail  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  a  nature  in  which  the  laws 
of  life  and  love  have  been  thwarted  and  perverted  like  this.  Some- 
thing stronger  is  craved  for ;  and  every  day's  report  of  the  world 
and  its  ways  brings  us  further  evidence  of  woman's  dissatisfaction 
with  the  happiness  to  be  found  in  honorable  wifehood,  mother- 
hood, and  home,  and  the  direful  results  of  this  dissatisfaction  in 
modern  society. 

The  homes  have  driven  the  children  out,  and  there  is  nothing 
now  to  do  but  for  the  schools  to  take  them  in.  Like  orphans, 
the  little  ones  flock  to  these  refuges — in  the  winter  to  keep  warm, 
and  in  the  summer  to  keep  cool.  Troops  of  them  come  to  this 
beneficent  refuge  of  the  school  when  the  hot  pavements  of  the 
city  streets  and  the  fetid  air  of  the  tenements  drive  them  help- 
lessly forth  to  better  shelter  in  the  great  cool  spaces  of  the  school 
building.  The  babies  come,  too,  even  those  who  have  not  yet 
reached  the  age  prescribed  in  the  kindergarten  rules.  Now  and 
then,  by  a  pathetic  lie,  the  "  little  mothers  "  try  to  palm  off  the 
two-  and  three-year-old  baby  brother  or  sister  on  the  over- 
burdened teacher,  or  get  it  in  on  the  plea  that  there  is  no  one  at 
home  to  take  care  of  it,  as  the  mother  is  out  at  work.  With  a 
benevolence  that  in  a  sense  has  come  to  be  a  curse,  the  great 
school  system  makes  provision  for  not  only  the  mental  needs  of 
the  homeless  child,  but  tries  to  meet  its  physical  needs  also,  in  order 
to  lay  some  kind  of  a  basis  in  its  starved  life  for  the  better  training 
of  its  mind.  Only  recently  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  the  super- 
visors of  some  of  our  great  city  public  schools  that  the  children 
of  the  poor  should  be  fed  by  the  school,  since  it  was  discovered 
that  great  numbers  of  them  were  sent  from  home  daily  in  a  half- 
starved  condition.  Truly  the  limit  of  the  home's  displacement  by 
the  school  is  reached  at  last  if  the  child  must  turn  from  its  home 
to  the  school  for  even  its  bodily  nourishment.  The  most  primary 
conditions  for  securing  the  child's  attachment  to  home  and  parents 
are  based  upon  ^^  feeding  function.  The  strongest  influence  of 
the  mother  is  associated  with  her  ability  to  feed  her  children 
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properly.  The  family  table  is  the  most  permanent  material  bond 
of  family  union,  and  even  of  affection.  A  mother  who  has  been 
mistress  of  the  art  of  cooking,  who  has  had  watchful  and  intelli- 
gent personal  care  of  the  food  of  the  family,  has  a  hold  over  the 
affections  of  both  husband  and  children  that  she  may  count  on 
retaining  to  the  very  end.  This  may  seem  an  unworthy  estimate 
of  the  quality  of  maternal  influence,  but  it  is  nothing  more  than 
an  estimate  of  the  relations  which  the  physical  life  has  to  the 
moral,  or  even  the  spiritual  life,  of  human  nature.  A  mother's 
slovenly,  unintelligent  and  unhealthy  manner  of  feeding  her  family 
can  be  a  more  fruitful  source  of  their  estrangement  from  her,  and 
even  of  ultimate  family  disruption,  than  any  direct  moral  cause 
may  be.  A  mother  might  be  a  saint  as  to  moral  or  spiritual 
qualities,  but  she  would  be  probably  an  utter  failure  as  a  mother 
if  she  were  a  bad  cook,  or  an  inefficient  purveyor  of  food  to  her 
family.  The  mother's  function  of  feeding  her  children  is  associ- 
ated with  the  holiest  as  well  as  the  sweetest  relations  of  the  woman 
to  the  human  race.  Peculiarly  significant  was  that  fine  old  Saxon 
meaning  of  "lady" — the  loaf-giver.  The  modern  fashion  of  dis- 
pensing with  as  many  household  duties  as  possible,  of  hiring 
menials  to  perform  every  kind  of  personal  service,  of  even  giving 
up  home  life  altogether  and  living  in  hotels,  has  done  more  to 
chill  the  springs  of  human  affection  than  any  other  agency.  It  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  mother  as  mistress  and  dispenser  of  gifts  and 
of  loving  service  to  her  family  that  these  affections  are  enthroned. 
In  abrogating  her  privileges  in  this  respect  she  has  paid  a  heavy 
penalty  in  the  loss  of  the  strongest  bond  of  influence  over  human 
nature  that  a  woman  can  possess. 


TRAVEL  AND  RECENT  EXPLORATION  IN  PALESTINE. 

LAST  summer  I  made  a  rapid  excursion  to  the  north  of  Pales- 
tine for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Palmyra,  Hamah,  and 
Antioch.  To  gain  time  while  passing  through  parts  of  the  coun- 
try with  which  I  was  already  quite  familiar,  I  took  the  train  from 
Beyrouth  to  Homs. 

Here  I  met  some  tourists  who  were  going  on  to  Baalbek  and 
Damascus.     They  seemed  greatly  disappointed  at  what  they  con- 
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sidered  a  total  lack  of  interesting  scenery  and  localities.  Whilst 
slowly  mounting  the  ridges  of  the  Libanus  they  imagined  them- 
selves in  a  dreary  solitude  having  nothing  to  attract  the  attention 
beyond  the  dismal  slopes  that  led  toward  the  craggy  height  of 
Beit-Meri  and  Deir-el-Galaah  where  once  stood  the  sanctuary  of 
Baal.  From  this  point  the  train  makes  a  rapid  descent  to  the 
plain  of  Coelesyria,  offering  a  welcome  change  of  scenery  by 
bringing  the  traveller  in  full  view  of  Mt.  Hermon,  with  its  brilliant 
diadem  of  snow-capped  peaks,  dominated  by  the  central  "  high- 
place,"  with  its  natural  altar  and  sacred  cavern.  At  this  point 
the  train  divides,  one  section  going  toward  Damascus,  across  the 
Anti-Libanus,  the  other  turning  directly  north,  and  bridging  the 
immense  crevice  of  the  Begaa.  On  the  whole  the  aspect  is 
gloomy  and  oppressive,  especially  during  the  hot  season. 

And  yet  it  is  evident  that  there  is  some  great  interest  which 
draws  the  general  current  of  travel  more  and  more  in  this  direc- 
tion. Carriage  roads  are  being  extended  into  the  interior  from  all 
points,  where  for  centuries  only  caravans  of  camels  and  donkeys 
made  their  slow  and  toilsome  way.  Since  last  September  one 
may  travel  by  rail  from  Damascus  to  Ma'an,  only  a  few  hours 
from  Petra,  and  to  the  scattered  lines  of  railroad  in  different  parts, 
where  commerce  or  military  communication  makes  them  profitable, 
there  will  soon  be  added  a  railway  going  into  the  very  heart  of 
Arabia,  as  far  as  Mecca.  In  the  north  the  road  extending  to  Aleppo 
is  designed  to  meet  the  various  lines  of  travel  from  Asia  Minor. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ask  wherefore  is  this  interest  in  a  land 
seemingly  so  barren  and  lifeless,  so  devoid  of  scenic  attraction  and 
lacking  the  common  advantages  of  modern  culture.  It  is  because 
there  is  a  fascination  hidden  in  its  interior  and  past,  an  attraction 
which  one  comes  to  understand  and  to  realize  by  entering  into  the 
deeper  secrets  of  its  mysterious  development  and  history. 

Take  alone  this  region  of  Coelesyria  with  its  southern 
entrance  guarded  by  the  Baal  of  Heliopolis.  Here  lies  Riblah 
with  its  white,  cone-roofed  huts  giving  the  vague  impression  of 
some  great  encampment.  To  the  student  of  history  it  recalls  the 
great  battle  between  Assyria  and  Egypt,  and  the  wretched  cap- 
tivity of  Joachaz,  king  of  Juda  (IV  Kings  23  :  33).  A  little  farther 
on  is  the  lake  which  of  old  bathed  the  proud  Cades,  the  fortress 
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of  the  Hittite  (Hethean)  monarchs,  against  which  the  attacks  of 
the  Pharaohs  were  for  ages  unsuccessful.  When  at  last  it  was 
taken  by  the  conquerors  of  the  XVIII  and  XIX  Dynasties, 
Toutmes  III,  and  Seti  and  Rameses  II,  the  power  and  strong- 
hold of  "  vil  khati ''  were  definitely  overcome  and  destroyed. 
After  the  ruins  of  Cades  we  pass  the  mediaeval  castle  of  Galaat-el- 
Hosn,  dominating  the  plain  and  the  river  Orontes  (Nahr-el-Asi) 
which  seems  still  awaiting  the  victorious  return  of  the  chivalrous 
Crusaders.  Thus  the  mind  is  fed  with  a  series  of  Biblical  and 
historical  images  as  the  eyes  glance  over  the  desolate  ruins  one 
after  another  until  Homs  is  reached,  the  brilliant  Emesa  of  Helio- 
gabalus  (Elagabalus),  and  of  the  Sun-god. 

Three  weeks  later,  after  a  most  delightful  expedition  to  Pal- 
myra and  the  deserted  ruins  strewn  about  the  country  between 
Antioch  and  Aleppo,  we  returned  filled  with  enthusiasm,  although 
fatigued,  to  the  main  routes  of  travel,  to  meet  again  our  dis- 
appointed tourists,  to  whom  everything  seemed  small  and  insig- 
nificant and  without  interest  except  in  so  far  as  it  afforded  them 
food  for  comparison  between  that  which  they  had  seen  and  the 
brilliant  descriptions  they  had  read  in  what  they  considered  to  be 
untruthful  legends. 

Now  just  as  one  must  learn  to  talk  so  he  must  learn  to  see. 
And  it  is  to  enable  the  intelligent  traveller  and  the  observant 
student  to  realize  this  fact  that  our  Biblical  School  in  Jerusalem 
was  founded  and  continues  its  work.  Our  aim  is  to  teach  the 
student  to  see  and  to  understand  the  significance  of  Palestinian 
conditions  past  and  present;  and  by  this  means  we  shall  certainly 
promote  the  knowledge  and  progress  of  religion.  When  our 
Divine  Master  said  to  His  disciples  that  the  very  stones  of  the 
Holy  City  would  proclaim  His  praise,  He  uttered  a  profound  and 
lasting  truth.  The  excavations  made  in  Palestine,  inasmuch  as 
they  verify  and  elucidate  the  narratives  of  the  Bible,  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  divine  power  and  mission  as  well  as  the  divine  teach- 
ing of  our  Lord.  If  to-day  we  uncover  in  the  Canaanitish  soil 
the  ancient  temples  of  the  idolatrous  worshippers  who  preceded 
the  Israelite  inhabitants  in  that  country,  we  learn  by  the  contrast 
to  revere  the  true  worship  that  supplanted  it ;  if  we  come  at  every 
step  upon  new  traces  of  Jewish  history  which  testify  to  the  prom- 
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ise  of  Messianic  liberty,  such  as  we  enjoy  to-day,  it  increases  our 
confidence  and  gratitude  for  the  fact  that  Jesus  preached  and  planted 
the  seed  of  our  holy  faith  on  the  soil  of  Palestine.  For  while 
He  followed  the  paths  where  to  day  we  search  for  His  traces, 
He  taught  the  world  that  its  idols  were  vain,  that  the  day  of 
figures  was  over,  and  that  there  had  dawned  another  day  of 
wonderful  realizations,  that  mankind  had  for  a  God  a  Father 
who  in  Heaven  would  recompense  all  those  who  to  a  just  life 
joined  the  worship  that  springs  from  within,  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
And  it  is  with  the  end  of  understanding  more  distinctly  every 
day  these  comforting  words,  that  it  is  well  betimes  to  tarry  amid 
the  dusty  trenches  of  the  excavations,  and  to  follow  with  interest 
and  attention  the  explorer  and  Biblical  scientist  upon  the  rugged 
paths  of  Palestine. 

In  the  matter  of  excavations  much  has  been  accomplished 
within  recent  years.  In  the  May  number  of  The  Ecclesiastical 
Review,  1902,  I  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  results  of  the  archaeo- 
logical and  historical  researches  in  Palestine  up  to  that  date. 
Most  important  discoveries  since  then  have  been  described  in  the 
journals  and  quarterly  statements  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund. 

In  midsummer  of  the  year  1902  the  English  Society  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Macalister  commenced  operations  at 
Gezer.  No  Tell  (mound)  in  Palestine  was  ever  explored  with 
such  persevering  and  thorough  method  as  this  one.  But  the 
effort  bore  quickly  its  fruit.  Mr.  Macalister  had  only  proceeded 
a  short  distance  in  the  digging  of  trenches  when  his  men  reached 
a  burial  cavern,  almost  untouched,  going  back  to  the  period 
termed  neolithic,  that  is,  between  two  and  three  thousand  years 
before  Christ.  The  condition  in  which  the  relics  of  bones  were 
found  showed  that  the  bodies  had  been  cremated,  while  the  ves- 
sels used  for  the  storing  of  provisions,  placed  in  great  number 
round  about  each  sepulchre,  indicated  without  doubt  belief  in 
some  sort  of  survival  after  death.  In  the  rock  above  the  ancient 
hypogeum  (underground  structure)  there  were  hewn  numerous 
arched  openings  beneath  which  in  the  centre  a  stone  was  placed 
upright.     These    details,  all    very  definitely  located  and  further 
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corroborated  by  careful  and  minute  observations,  appeared  to  Mr. 
Macalister  to  be  undoubted  vestiges  of  the  cult  of  some  Canaanite 
divinity,  or  of  the  dead,  or  at  least  of  sacrifices  offered  to  the 
dead. 

Shortly  after,  another  discovery  of  the  first  importance  was 
made  in  the  layer  of  the  ruins  which  is  identified  with  the  archaic 
Canaanite  period, — that  is  to  say,  between  2000  and  1500  B.  C. 
A  monumental  "  high-place,"  with  the  sacred  cavern,  the  line  of 
massebotky  the  altar,  the  base  of  the  Acherah,  and  the  extensive 
cemetery  of  infants  whose  bodies  were  offered  in  propitiation  to 
the  gods  of  the  place,  is  now  exposed  to  view. 

Sepulchral  caverns  in  great  number  have  been  found  all  about, 
although  their  dates  vary  greatly.  The  most  remarkable  tombs  are 
those  which  were  located  under  the  foundations  of  public  buildings, 
or  even  of  private  houses.  Here  and  there  reHcs  of  skeletons  are 
found  buried  under  the  thresholds  of  the  entrances.  These  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  the  bodies  of  infants  which  were  probably 
offered  up  as  sacrifices  on  occasion  of  the  foundation  or  inauguration 
of  a  building  in  accordance  with  the  sanguinary  rites  which  the 
Bible  informs  us  were  common  among  the  Canaanites.^  Numerous 
small  figures  have  been  turned  up,  not  remarkable  for  artistic 
beauty  but  strongly  characteristic  in  form  of  expression  of  the 
period  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Many  of  them  represent  the 
goddess  Astarte  whose  images  have  been  found  in  other  parts  of 
Canaan,  indicating  that  her  cult  was  universal,  whilst  the  ancient 
city  of  Gezer  seemed  specially  devoted  to  her.  A  somewhat  rare 
form  of  these  statuettes  represents  the  goddess  with  two  large 
horns  which  encompass  her  face  like  a  frame,  corresponding  per- 
fectly to  the  "Astarte  of  the  two  horns"  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  Bible. 

The  most  noteworthy  among  the  discoveries  dealing  with  in- 
scriptions is  a  beautiful  fragment  of  a  cuneiform  tablet  written  in 
the  language  of  Babylonia,  being  the  record  of  a  contract.  Its 
language  indicates  that  about  the  seventh  century  before  Christ 
Gezer  must  have  been  occupied  by  an  Assyrian  garrison. 

While  in  the  south  the  English  Society  was  pursuing  its  oper- 
ations with  such  happy  results,  an  important  campaign,  initiated 

^  III  Kings  16  :  34. 
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by  Dr.  Sellin  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  aided  by  the  Aus- 
trian government,  has  been  conducted  in  the  north.  The  particu- 
lar locality  chosen  for  excavation  was  the  ancient  Biblical  site  of 
Ta'annak.  Apart  from  the  abundance  of  discoveries  made  here 
the  point  of  special  value  to  the  student  in  this  region  was  the  fact 
that  the  strata  of  these  ruins,  which  are  taken  to  indicate  the  par- 
ticular development  of  ancient  civilization  shown  by  the  excava- 
tions, gave  evidence  of  being  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  obser- 
vations of  strata  made  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  It  is  well  known 
that  about  25CX)  B.C.  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  region  were 
supplanted  by  Canaanite  immigration.  Between  2000  and  1500 
B.C.  the  Canaanite  tribes  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Babylonians, 
and  thence  passed  under  that  of  the  Egyptians.  During  these 
five  hundred  years  they  made  various  attempts  to  form  themselves 
into  an  independent  people  with  self-government ;  but  they  only 
succeeded  in  kindling  the  wrath  of  their  conquerors  and  thus, 
notably  during  the  XVIII  and  XIX  Dynasties  in  Egypt,  they 
increased  the  measures  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  their  conquerors 
who  sought  to  coerce  them  into  greater  subjection.  Nevertheless 
the  inhabitants  of  Ta'annak  managed  in  time  to  gain  their  freedom. 
Gradually,  after  this,  the  power  of  the  invading  Israelites  began  to 
be  felt.  These  soon  conquered  most  of  the  petty  kings  that  ruled 
over  the  separate  tribes  throughout  the  land.  These  tribes  were, 
as  a  rule,  not  very  large,  being  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  only 
a  few  villages  clustered  about  some  stronghold.  From  the  tenth 
century  B.C.  on  we  have  definite  data  regarding  the  Hebrew  con- 
quest. A  strong  government  is  organized  under  royal  sway  and 
at  least  for  a  time,  we  see  a  great  and  wise  rule  obtaining  through- 
out the  country. 

In  harmony  with  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  excavations 
upon  the  historical  incidents  recorded  in  the  Bible  we  find  detailed 
testimony  regarding  the  religious  practices  and  the  liturgical  wor- 
ship of  the  inhabitants,  a  feature  which  is  of  special  interest  to  the 
Scripture  student.  At  Ta'annak  as  at  Gezer  and  at  Tell  Safieh, 
we  have  a  Canaanite  "  high-place,"  the  altar  of  stone,  the  masse- 
both  (sacred  stones,  pillars  or  stone  images),  remains  of  human  vic- 
tims in  the  foundations  of  buildings,  infants  sacrificed  and  interred 
about  the  altar,  and  idols  of  the  divinities  in  great  number,  those 
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of  Astarte,  however,  predominating.  Here  also  is  to  be  seen  the 
fortress  or  palace  of  one  of  the  pre-Israelite  kings  of  Ta'annak, 
with  the  thoroughly  Assyrian  name  of  Istarwassur.  Thanks,  too, 
to  the  industry  of  Dr.  Sellin,  we  have  also  discovered  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  fortress  the  royal  library,  although,  unfortunately,  in 
very  bad  condition.  It  is  not  perhaps  quite  accurate  to  use  the 
word  "  library  "  in  designating  this  find.  It  does  not  consist  of 
tablets  such  as  the  explorers  in  Assyria  have  found.  The  discov- 
ery at  Ta'annak  is  probably  better  termed  "archives,"  although 
among  the  shattered  pieces  of  a  terra-cotta  box^  a  dozen  fragments 
of  more  or  less  importance  representing  cuneiform  tablets  of  the 
same  epoch  and  the  same  character  as  those  of  Tell-el-Armana, 
were  picked  up,  which  come  properly  under  the  title  of  letters. 
The  bulk  of  the  inscriptions,  however,  consists  of  documents,  let- 
ters of  administration,  addressed  to  the  King  Istarwassur,  who 
governed  the  city  of  Ta'annak  and  the  towns  which  came  within 
its  jurisdiction^  in  the  name  of  the  Pharaoh,  his  suzerain.  The 
letters  are  partly  from  the  royal  functionaries  who  were  charged 
with  fixing  imposts  and  raising  troops,  partly  from  the  neighboring 
princes.  Despite  their  mutilated  condition  the  tablets  are  of  con- 
siderable importance  as  furnishing  a  key  to  some  mooted  points  of 
historical  inquiry. 

Another  discovery  at  Ta'annak  which  is  of  special  interest  to 
the  Biblical  student  is  "  an  altar  of  (incense)  perfumes,"  dating 
from  what  might  be  called  the  golden  period  of  Israelitish  history 
— that  is  to  say,  about  the  eighth  century  B.  C.  This  altar  is  a 
sort  of  quadrangular  prism  in  terra-cotta,  the  proportions  being 
singularly  like  those  of  the  liturgical  altar  placed  in  the  Taber- 
nacle and  described  in  Exodus  (30 :  I  fif.).  By  its  measurements 
we  are  enabled  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  cubits  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  The  sides  of  the  altar  at  Ta'annak  are  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs ;  three  figures  having  the  bodies  of  animals 
and  human  heads  are  placed  one  over  the  other,  the  figure  of  a 
lion  being  inserted  between  each  pair. 

Above  these  there  are  other  figures  in  low  relief  These  on 
one  side  represent  two  small  quadrupeds  facing  a  tree,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  man  on  foot  who  is  engaged  in  choking  a  serpent 

«  Cfr.  Jer.  32  :  14.  s  Cfr.  Jos.  17  :  2. 
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that  had  attacked  him.  The  altar  is  cone-shape  toward  the  top, 
and  terminates  in  a  sort  of  cup  destined  for  the  perfumes  of  incense 
and  for  the  libations.  Horns  are  attached  to  the  upper  angles  of 
the  monument,  which  curve  toward  the  sides,  in  the  fashion  of 
rams'  horns.  Dr.  Sellin  thinks  that  the  altar  was  one  used  for 
domestic  devotion,  not  only  because  it  was  found  among  articles 
of  daily  use,  but  also  because  fragments  of  a  similar  altar  were 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  Tell,  indicating  that  it  was  part  of  the 
furniture  of  a  private  dwelling-place  belonging  to  the  same  period. 
The  excavations  at  Ta'annak  were  completed  in  the  summer  of 
1904. 

The  German  Palestine  Society  (Deutscher  Paldstina  Verein)  for 
nearly  two  years  has  been  excavating  the  site  of  the  ancient  Me- 
giddo,  one  of  the  most  important  localities  in  Biblical  history. 
The  results  thus  far  made  public,  though  not  nearly  complete, 
seem  to  indicate  a  forecast  of  rich  treasures  likely  to  add  much 
to  our  historico-religious  information.  Noteworthy  among  other 
finds  at  this  place  is  that  of  a  royal  seal  carved  in  jasper,  bearing 
the  inscription  :  "  To  Shema,  servant  of  Jeroboam."  *  Professor 
Kautsch  suggests  that  it  relates  to  the  time  of  Jeroboam  I,  about 
920  B.  C,  but  that  in  any  case  it  would  not  be  of  later  date  than 
about  780,  corresponding  to  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  What 
seems  to  corroborate  this  surmise  is  the  existence  of  another 
similar  seal,  which,  although  there  has  been  some  doubt  about  its 
origin,  is  unquestionably  authentic.  The  Revue  Biblique  at  the 
time  published  a  description  of  it.^  It  bears  the  legend :  "  To 
Shema,  servant  of  the  King."  The  words  refer,  it  would  seem,  to 
the  same  person  bearing  the  decidedly  Israelitish  name  of  Shema. 
To  account  for  the  presence  of  this  intaglio  in  the  ruins  of 
Megiddo  numerous  hypotheses  have  been  invented.  Professor 
Kautsch  proposes  as  solution  of  the  question  that  Shema  accom- 
panied the  King  of  Israel  to  Megiddo,  and  lost  the  seal  there. 
There  are  various  other  explanations  which  it  is  needless  to 
record  here. 

In  the  meantime  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  besides  having 
given  ample  subsidies  to  urge  private  initiative  and  research  among 
German  scholars,  has  undertaken  at  his  own  expense  to  clear  the 

^  Mittheilungen  des  deutschen  Paldstina  Vereins^  1904*  no-  I-2. 
'^  R.  B.^  1903,  p-  605,  n.  I. 
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gigantic  and  marvellous  monuments  which  cluster  around  Baal- 
bek. The  great  temple  site  is  now  at  length  after  many  centuries 
freed  from  the  accumulated  rubbish  and  parasite  constructions 
which  hitherto  had  disfigured  the  site.  The  huge  sacred  edifice  of 
Zeus  Heliopolis  stands  out  in  magnificent  proportions  with  its 
grand  vestibules,  ample  courts,  sumptuous  exedrae,  and  verandas  ; 
with  its  altar  of  sacrifice,  and  the  sacred  reservoirs  in  front  of  the 
temple  proper.  In  vievy^ing  such  a  structure  with  its  wonderfully- 
complex  decorations  the  student  of  architecture,  the  artist,  the 
historian,  and  above  all  the  Biblical  student  feel  themselves  trans- 
ported into  the  historic  past  and  are  riveted  to  the  enchanted  spot ; 
without  effort  imagination  brings  back  all  the  details  of  the 
ancient  worship,  a  syncretistic  cult  in  Avhich  the  gods  of  Greece 
and  Rome  were  identified  with  the  ancient  divinities  of  Syria,  until 
Christianity  came  to  dispel  the  clouds  of  the  false  oracles,  and  to 
point  out  the  true  God  revealing  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle 
which  paganism  would  fain  make  against  the  Messianic  power. 

While  on  all  sides  the  excavators  are  busy,  seeking  to  drag 
forth  monuments  embodying,  as  it  were,  the  history  of  past  ages 
buried  in  the  soil,  careful  studies  are  being  made  of  all  the  objects 
and  inscriptions  found.  Americans  like  other  nations  have  entered 
enthusiastically  into  this  field  of  investigation ;  they  have  under- 
taken to  make  a  complete  and  scientific  study  of  Central  Syria 
and  the  regions  beyond  the  Jordan.  Their  well  organized  bands 
are  detailed  to  work  in  different  sections  dealing  with  topography 
and  history,  architecture  and  the  other  arts,  Semitic  and  Graeco- 
Latin  epigraphy,  and  finally  anthropology  and  ethnography. 
Each  section  has  a  specialist  to  direct  its  work.  The  section  of 
architecture  has  published  a  large  volume  of  reports,^  in  which 
are  described  and  examined  the  monuments  brought  to  light. 
These  cover  a  wide  range  of  early  civilization,  beginning  with  the 
rude  habitations  and  fortifications  of  the  primitive  inhabitants 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Byzantine  period,  when  the  Islamitic 
conquerors  came  to  put  their  blight  upon  a  land  once  the  scene  of 
thrift  and  the  source  of  the  greatest  prosperity. 

*  Publications  of  an  American  Archgeological  Expedition  to  Syria,  in  1 899-1 900 
Part  II.  Architecture  and  Other  Arts  ;  by  Howard  Crosby  Butler.  Large  quarto, 
433  PP->  600  ill.     New  York  :  Century  Co.     1903. 
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To  the  American  Orientalist,  the  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  belongs 
the  credit  as  well  as  the  good  fortune  of  having  preserved  for  us 
two  noteworthy  hypogea,  whose  walls  were  covered  with  remark- 
able paintings.  These  were  excavated  at  the  foot  of  the  same 
Tell-Sandahanna  which  had  been  previously  uncovered  by  Mr. 
Bliss.  In  the  summer  of  1902,  while  making  an  archaeological 
tour  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  in  company  with  a  young  German 
savant.  Dr.  Thiersch,  information  was  brought  to  Mr.  Peters  of 
the  accidental  discovery  of  the  hypogea^  and  it  was  due  to  the 
prompt  and  intelligent  action  of  these  two  gentlemen  that  the 
discovery  was  properly  brought  before  the  learned  world.  For 
in  these  finds  much  depends  upon  the  careful  and  detailed  treat- 
ment of  the  objects,  for  their  immediate  preservation,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  senseless  vandalism  of  the  Arabs  and  the  rapacity  of 
curio-seekers  from  destroying  things  whose  value  they  cannot 
properly  estimate.  It  is  through  this  lack  of  vigilance  and  prompt- 
ness that  many  precious  monuments  have  been  lost  in  the  past. 
Messrs.  Peters  and  Thiersch  kindly  invited  the  assistance  of  the 
Dominican  Fathers  at  Jerusalem  to  make  the  drawings  and  reliefs 
of  the  hypogea.  These  are  about  to  be  published  under  the  title 
of  The  Necropolis  of  Mareshah.  One  of  the  inscriptions  in  the 
larger  hypogeum  mentions  the  sepulchre  of  one  "  Apollophanes, 
chief  of  the  Sidonians  established  at  Mareshah."  Mr.  Bliss  had 
drawn  a  correct  conclusion  from  his  archaeological  discoveries  in 
identifying  as  Mareshah  the  excavated  city  on  the  neighboring 
Tell-Sandahanna.  Several  other  historical  questions  were  an- 
swered by  the  abundant  specimens  of  epigraphy  found  in  tombs. 
They  are,  above  all,  of  value  to  the  student  of  Hellenistic  Pales- 
tinian archaeology,  and  present  a  complete  cycle  of  pictures  in- 
cluding scenes  of  the  chase,  religious  symbols  such  as  Cerberus 
guarding  the  entrance  of  a  tomb,  and  liturgical  ceremonies  like 
that  of  the  offering  of  sacrifice  with  the  preliminary  libations  and 
the  procession  of  musicians  that  accompany  either  the  one  who 
offers  or  the  priest  who  officiates,  a  crown  on  his  forehead,  the 
cup  of  libations  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  leading  the  ox  to 
be  slain. 

Besides  its  modest  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  hypogea  of 
Mareshah,  the  Biblical  School  of  the  Dominican  Fathers  at  Jeru- 
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salem  has  on  its  own  account  done  good  work  in  this  field  of 
Biblical  science.  The  results  obtained  by  the  systematic  study 
and  scientific  excursions  of  its  members  are  recorded  in  the  regular 
issues  of  the  Revue  Biblique,  and  the  School  has  studied  and  made 
known  discoveries  of  great  importance  to  Biblical  scholars  through- 
out the  world.  Among  these  must  be  mentioned  the  great 
Byzantine,  found  at  Jerusalem.  The  principal  subject  of  this 
picture  is  Orpheus  charming  the  animals,  with  other  figures  in 
medallions  surrounding  the  central  plaque.  As  a  result  of  the 
latest  exploration  of  Petra  we  were  enabled  to  bring  to  light  many 
important  Nabataean  inscriptions,  and  also  to  make  an  accurate 
relief  of  the  Nabataean  "high-place"  there. 

The  explorations  of  Negeb,  which  was  also  undertaken  by  us, 
has  not  yet  been  completed  or  wholly  published.  A  further  im- 
portant exploration  was  that  of  Abdeh,  with  the  discovery  of  a 
strange  example  of  a  Nabataean  Haram,  containing  the  tomb  of 
the  monarch  Obodas  who  had  been  ranked  among  the  gods  and 
thus  became,  after  his  death,  an  object  of  worship  among  his 
people.  Also  deserving  of  mention  are  the  successful  excavations 
made  at  Sidon  by  direction  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Museum, 
whose  directors  committed  to  the  Revue  Biblique  the  publication 
of  the  detailed  reports  as  a  signal  recognition  of  the  services  which 
the  Dominican  Fathers  had  rendered  the  savants  working  under 
the  protection  of  the  Turkish  government  in  deciphering  several 
Phoenician  inscriptions  and  in  executing  numerous  'archaeological 
reliefs.  The  object  of  these  important  discoveries  was  the  locat- 
ing of  the  temple  of  Echmoun,  the  god  held  in  the  highest  honor 
in  ancient  Sidon.  This  is  the  first  specimen  of  a  Phoenician 
temple  found  within  the  territory  of  Phoenicia.  Although  it  is  a 
complete  ruin,  as  may  be  readily  surmised  if  we  remember  the 
vicissitudes  which  it  must  have  undergone  during  twenty-five  or 
more  centuries,  the  remains  are  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  form 
a  mental  picture  of  the  ancient  appearance  of  the  entire  structure. 
What  gives  particular  interest  to  this  monument  is  the  fact  that 
even  if  its  construction  did  not  go  back  further  than  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ,  it  is  nevertheless  a  perfect  specimen  of 
Phoenician  architecture,  as  it  was  built  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Phoenician  artist  whom  Solomon  had  brought  to  Jerusalem  to 
build  the  temple  of  Jahve. 
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I  have  mentioned  here  only  contributions  to  the  science  of 
archaeology  in  connection  with  more  recent  discoveries  in  Palestine, 
as  this  is  our  main  present  purpose. 

The  harmony  between  the  programme  traced  by  us  for  the 
Ecole  Biblique  fifteen  years  ago  and  the  recent  programme  drawn 
up  by  the  Pontifical  Commission  of  Biblical  Studies  points  to  its 
immediate  usefulness  and  offers  the  best  guarantee  that  our 
Biblical  School  at  Jerusalem  is  doing  a  most  important  work  for 
the  popularization  and  elevation  of  Biblical  studies  among  Catholic 
students.  Nor  is  its  foundation  unappreciated  outside  the  Church. 
The  best  proof  of  this  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
when  the  Consistory  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  German 
Empire  decided  some  years  ago  to  found  an  institution  where 
young  theologians,  doctors,  and  pastors  of  the  different  sects, 
might  come  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
religion  and  of  the  Bible,  they  freely  admitted  that  the  benefit 
accruing  to  the  theological  and  scientific  world  from  such  an 
institution  was  amply  demonstrated  by  the  foundation  of  a 
similar  Biblical  School  in  operation  among  Catholics. 

Fr.  M.  J.  Lagrange,  O.P. 
Jeriisalem^  Palestine. 


HOLY  GROUND." 


ON  the  broad  stone  terrace  of  an  old  English  manor-house 
two  men  were  pacing  to  and  fro.  It  was  in  the  days  before 
English  Catholics  had  the  freedom  and  the  privileges  they  now 
enjoy.  The  two  men  were  typical  Englishmen,  each  a  very  fair 
example  of  his  class.  A  bluff  genial  character  was  Squire  Thorn- 
ton, the  owner  of  the  manor-house  and  of  many  miles  of  the 
fair  country  around,  while  his  companion.  Parson  Dare,  was  the 
rector  of  the  place.  The  two  were  fast  friends,  and  sundry 
weighty  matters  had  they  settled  that  morning,  to  their  own  satis- 
faction at  least,  as  they  loitered  on  the  terrace  walk.  The  subject 
that  was  now  under  discussion  was  evidently  a  troublesome  one, 
for  the  Squire's  ruddy  face  was  unusually  grave. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  am  very  sorry  for  it — as  likely  a  lad 
as  you  could  wish  to  see  and  he  is  going  to  the  bad  !     We  can't 
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shut  our  eyes  to  that."  The  clergyman  bowed  his  head  in  mourn- 
ful assent. 

"  I  quite  realize  that,  Squire,"  he  said,  "  but  I  can  do  nothing 
with  him.  He  is  unapproachable."  The  Squire  smiled ;  he  had 
little  faith  in  his  friend's  persuasive  powers,  however  much  he 
liked  him  on  other  accounts. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  can  make  little  of  Cuthbert  Lorri- 
mer,"  he  said,  "  for  his  mother  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  his 
childhood  the  boy  was  brought  up  in  that  faith." 

"  A  Roman  Catholic  ?"  the  Parson  queried  in  dismay.  "  I  had 
no  idea  of  that !  How  is  it,  Squire,  that  you  never  mentioned  the 
fact  before?  Aye,  I  am  little  surprised  at  the  lad's  wayward 
notions  now." 

"  I  did  not  say  that  the  lad  was  a  Catholic,"  the  Squire 
returned  somewhat  testily.  "  I  only  said  that  in  his  childhood  he 
was  supposed  to  be  one,  for  you  see  his  mother,  who  was  a  dis- 
tant relative  of  my  poor  wife's,  was  an  Irish  Catholic,  but  she 
died  young  and  the  boy  was  left  to  follow  his  own  inclinations, 
and  where  they  have  led  him  we  know  only  too  well." 

The  Squire  relapsed  into  a  moody  silence,  but  the  troubled 
expression  gradually  faded  from  his  face  as  he  gazed  around  him, 
— for  no  familiarity  with  the  scene  before  him  could  dim  its 
beauty  in  Squire  Thornton's  eyes.  There  was  a  glorious  stretch 
of  open  country,  and  it  looked  its  best  in  the  still  repose  of  the 
summer's  evening,  while  here  and  there  the  first  rich  tints  of  early 
autumn  were  appearing  to  add  character  to  the  picture.  The  two 
old  friends  loved  the  view  from  the  terrace,  and  as  if  by  mutual 
consent  they  stood  in  silence  and  watched  the  glowing  sunset. 
Suddenly  the  stillness  was  broken  by  a  the  sound  of  horse's  hoofs, 
and  up  the  broad  avenue  that  led  to  the  house  a  youth  approached 
at  what  seemed  almost  a  reckless  speed  on  such  stately  ground. 
The  two  men  watched  him  as  he  came  on,  and  the  Squire  said 
with  a  touch  of  grudging  admiration  in  his  tones : 

"  How  well  he  rides  !  See,  Dare,  that's  the  new  black  mare  I 
told  you  of     A  fiery  animal !" 

"A  beautiful  creature,"  the  Parson  exclaimed  with  undis- 
guised admiration. 

"  Yes,"  the  Squire  returned    whimsically.     "  And  the  same 
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might  be  said  of  the  rider.  As  fine  a  specimen  of  young  man- 
hood as  one  could  wish  to  see.     So  much  for  appearances !" 

The  rider  as  he  came  within  hailing  distance  of  the  terrace 
gaily  waved  his  whip  in  salutation  ;  then  as  he  reached  the  house, 
he  sprang  lightly  to  the  ground,  and  still  holding  the  reins  laid  his 
hand  caressingly  upon  the  quivering  neck  of  the  beautiful  and 
delicately  sensitive  animal  at  his  side,  which  seemed  to  be  all 
nerves  and  indisposed  to  stand  without  some  restraining  superior 
power. 

Cuthbert  Lorrimer  was  only  five-and-twenty,  and  looking  at  the 
fair,  boyish  face  which  scarcely  seemed  even  that  age,  it  was  hard 
to  believe  that  he  was  leading  the  wild  spendthrift  life  for  which 
he  had  gained  a  reputation  during  the  past  four  years ;  and  yet 
Squire  Thornton  knew  for  a  certainty  that  some  of  the  worst 
stories  told  of  the  lad  were  only  too  true.  Moreover,  he  had  seen 
it  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  fact  that  many  thousands  of 
pounds  out  of  the  goodly  heritage  the  young  man  had  come  into 
a  short  time  ago,  had  been  ruthlessly  squandered.  Careful  and 
thrifty  in  spite  of  his  own  liberal  rent-roll,  the  old  Squire  found  it 
hard  to  countenance  the  young  cavalier's  extravagances,  and  yet 
there  was  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  Cuthbert  Lorrimer  had  found 
a  very  soft  corner  in  the  old  man's  heart,  and  come  when  he 
would  he  was  always  sure  of  a  cordial  reception. 

The  young  man  looked  up  with  a  bright  smile  as  the  Squire 
and  the  Parson  joined  him. 

"  There  is  no  place  for  testing  the  merits  of  a  horse  like  your 
meadow  lands.  Squire,"  he  said.  The  older  man  gave  a  grunt  of 
mild  satisfaction  and  looked  doubtfully  at  the  youth. 

"  You  will  break  your  neck  one  of  these  days,  Cuthbert,  sure 
enough,"  he  said. 

The  young  man  laughed,  then  a  groom  appearing,  the  mare 
was  led  away  to  the  stables. 

"  No,  Squire,  I  don't  intend  to  break  my  neck,  just  at  pres- 
ent," Cuthbert  went  on  lightly.  "  I  mean  to  get  a  little  more 
enjoyment  out  of  life  while  I  can." 

"  Your  ideas  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  are  rather  broad,  Mr. 
Lorrimer,"  the  Parson  remarked  somewhat  rigidly;  the  young 
man  laughed  again  good-humoredly. 
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"  All  my  ideas  are  broad,"  he  declared,  "  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  an  open  mind  has  its  advantages,  for  it  enables  one  to  take 
an  unprejudiced  interest  in  all  one  hears.  This  afternoon  I  have 
been  regaled  by  one  of  the  old  gossips  in  the  village  to  an  account 
of  all  the  haunted  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  and  really  some 
of  the  stories  were  most  thrilling ;  the  narrator's  faith  in  them  was 
truly  touching.  Now,  Squire,"  he  went  on,  turning  abruptly  to 
the  old  gentleman,  "  let  me  have  your  candid  opinion  of  haunted 
houses  in  general." 

Squire  Thornton  gave  vent  to  one  of  his  hearty  laughs.  *'  My 
opinion,"  he  said,  "  is  that  ghost  stories  and  all  such  nonsense  are 
fit  only  for  sentimental  school  girls  and  serving  maids !  What 
say  you.  Parson  ?" 

"  That  I  do  not  entirely  go  with  you,"  the  Parson  rejoined, 
"  for  I  consider  many  of  our  quaint  old  legends  to  have  a  founda- 
tion in  fact." 

Cuthbert  smiled.  "  In  my  broad  way,  I  can  agree  with  you 
both  !"  he  said.  "  They  are  quaint  and  may  have  a  foundation  in 
fact ;  but  for  all  that  they  are  nonsense  if  taken  as  seriously  as 
they  generally  are  !"  There  was  apparently  no  more  to  say,  and 
so  he  turneid  into  the  house  intending  to  doff  his  riding  dress. 
He  crossed  the  large  entrance  hall  upon  whose  walls  were  dis- 
played guns  and  horns  and  sundry  trophies  of  the  chase,  but 
instead  of  going  up  to  his  room  he  turned  abruptly  to  the  left 
where  he  curiously  paused  at  a  door.  Apparently  he  was  pre- 
possessed by  some  absorbing  thought ;  for  a  moment  he  hesitated, 
then  put  his  hand  upon  the  large  bronze  knob  and  went  in.  The 
door  was  heavy  and  lined  with  baize  which  muffled  the  sound  as 
he  turned  to  close  it  after  him. 

For  Cuthbert  Lorrimer  the  stillness  of  this  place  had  always 
exercised  a  strange  fascination.  The  room  was  in  reality  the 
library  of  the  manor-house  and  not  much  used  by  the  present 
Squire,  though  it  was  carefully  kept  and  there  were  fine  old  tomes 
of  rare  manuscripts  and  books  beautifully  bound  all  around  the 
walls.  It  was  a  spacious,  lordly-looking  room  whose  large  quaintly 
shaped  windows  faced  the  east,  whilst  some  of  its  diamond  panes 
were  filled  with  colored  glass,  which  softened  the  light  and  gave 
an  air  to  the  place  quite  in  harmony  with  the  unbroken  stillness 
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all  around ;  so  at  least  it  impressed  young  Lorrimer  as  he  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  his  eyes  fixed  dreamily  upon  the  central 
window. 

"  If  any  part  of  this  old  house  were  haunted,"  he  was  saying 
to  himself,  "  it  would  certainly  be  this  room !  It's  strange,"  he 
went  on  musing,  "  there  is  something  uncanny  about  it,  and  I  can 
never  make  out  what  it  is."  He  did  not  finish  this  train  of  thought, 
but  shook  himself  impatiently.  "  What  a  fool  I  am,"  he  muttered. 
"  How  the  old  Squire  would  laugh  if  he  had  any  notion  of  my 
feelings  about  this  room  !  "  And  at  the  mere  thought  of  the 
Squire's  bantering  raillery  Cuthbert's  face  flushed  hotly,  and  he 
turned  away  as  if  he  would  be  rid  of  the  influence  of  the  place. 
Looking  back  to  the  old  mantelpiece,  he  paused,  a  softer  expres- 
sion in  his  eyes.  "  I  have  it !  "  he  exclaimed,  half  aloud.  "  These 
are  the  words  that  have  haunted  me  for  days — 'The  place  whereon 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground!^ "  Then,  as  if  afraid  of  his  own 
thoughts,  he  went  quietly  from  the  room.  Half  an  hour  later  at 
Squire  Thornton's  merry  dinner-table  Cuthbert  Lorrimer  was  the 
gayest  person  of  the  company,  and  those  listening  to  his  careless 
talk  would  have  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  he  could  ever  yield 
to  such  strange  mood  as  that  which  possessed  him  a  short  while 
ago  in  the  library. 

The  following  day  a  young  nobleman,  whom  the  Squire  sus- 
pected to  be  the  most  dangerous  of  Cuthbert's  associates,  sent 
a  message  requesting  his  young  friend  to  join  him  at  once  in 
London.  The  Squire  plainly  expressed  his  dislike  of  the  arrange- 
ment and  sought  to  prevail  upon  his  ward  not  to  go ;  but  Cuth- 
bert only  laughed  at  the  remonstrance,  declaring  that  it  was 
impossible  to  refuse  his  friend's  invitation.  It  was  with  no  Httle 
chagrin  and  with  serious  misgivings  that  the  Squire  finally  con- 
sented to  the  departure  of  the  young  man. 

Cuthbert  had  arranged  to  do  the  first  few  miles  of  the  journey 
on  horseback,  intending  to  leave  his  favorite  horse  at  the  next 
county  town  and  make  the  rest  of  the  journey  by  train.  Buoyant 
in  the  vigor  of  youthful  strength  he  bade  adieu  to  the  Squire,  and 
there  was  something  of  sadness  in  the  answer  of  the  old  man,  who 
watched  him  riding  merrily  away,  as  though  he  had  a  foreboding 
of  evil  on  the  youth's  account.     Before  the  end  of  two  hours 
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Cuthbert  Lorrimer  was  brought  back  to  the  manor-house  stretched 
on  a  camp-bed,  helpless  and  unconscious.  He  had  been  violently 
thrown  from  the  saddle  and  suffered  apparently  internal  injury, 
besides  a  severe  fracture  of  the  right  leg.  They  took  him  into  the 
library  and  laid  him  tenderly  upon  a  couch,  near  which  the  kindly 
old  Squire,  his  ruddy  face  grown  white  with  dread  apprehension, 
kept  watch  until  he  might  hear  the  doctor's  verdict.  But  the 
medical  report  on  the  whole  was  reassuring,  all  the  more  as  the 
patient  had  a  strong  constitution  to  support  an  operation  which 
promised  to  leave  the  youth  in  possession  of  his  limbs  without 
further  injuries.  Perfect  quiet  was  essential,  and  he  must  remain 
where  he  was  for  at  least  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  So  the  old 
housekeeper  fitted  up  the  room  as  a  temporary  hospital,  and  the 
usually  deserted  library  assumed  quite  a  new  aspect.  There  was 
a  cheerful  fire  in  the  grate,  and  all  else  that  could  make  the  room 
pleasant  for  the  favored  patient  in  case  he  should  awaken  from 
his  stupor  and  become  conscious  of  his  surroundings.  During 
the  first  few  hours  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  watch 
carefully  for  any  change  that  might  take  place.  So  the  time 
went  by ;  the  clock  ticked  faintly  on  the  chimney-piece ;  now  and 
then  a  cinder  fell  into  the  grate,  and  nothing  on  the  whole  broke 
the  general  stillness  save  the  heavy,  irregular  breathing  of  the 
sick  man  as  he  lay  there  entirely  bereft  of  his  senses. 

It  was  not  until  four  o'clock  the  following  morning  when  the 
first  faint  glow  was  beginning  to  appear  in  the  east  that  Cuthbert 
Lorrimer  opened  his  eyes  and  seemed  to  come  to  himself.  For 
a  few  seconds  he  gazed  vacantly  about  him, — then  in  a  flash  it 
all  came  back  to  him.  He  remembered  how  he  had  been  thrown. 
He  remembered  the  terrible  sensation  which  he  had  felt  and 
which  had  seemed  to  him  the  foreboding  of  death.  In  that  single 
moment  of  his  fall  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  all  his  misspent  life 
had  risen  before  his  eyes,  filling  him  with  utter  despair — and  now 
— but  before  his  mind  could  fully  grasp  the  present,  the  nurse 
was  bending  over  him.  She  gave  him  some  soothing  draught, 
and  bade  him  be  calm  and  rest.  He  was  weak  and  exhausted, 
and  very  soon  relapsed  into  what  appeared  a  broken  but  natural 
sleep. 

Some  hours  later  when  the  fresh  glory  of  a  summer's  mom- 
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ing  was  flooding  the  room  he  again  awoke.  The  old  nurse  had 
left  the  room,  and  he  was  alone.  For  a  few  seconds  Cuthbert 
lay  looking  dreamily  before  him ;  then  he  seemed  to  realize  that 
he  was  in  the  library,  and  the  strange  subtle  influence  which  that 
room  had  always  exercised  upon  him  began  gradually  to  assert 
its  power  over  him.  Suddenly  he  thought  he  heard  the  faint 
musical  tinkle  of  a  bell.  Then  a  strange  picture  rose  up  before 
his  eyes.  In  the  morning  sunshine  there  seemed  to  float  before 
him  the  image  of  an  altar,  and  a  priest  offering  sacrifice.  He  saw 
— and  bewilderment  seized  his  senses — plainly  before  him  the 
Sacred  Host  uplifted  in  the  hands  of  the  priest  as  he  had  seen  it, 
he  faintly  remembered,  when  a  little  child.  He  instinctively 
bowed  his  head  in  reverent  awe,  keeping  his  gaze  upon  the  waxen 
lights — the  flowers,  the  golden  tabernacle,  the  open  missal  by  its 
side,  the  glistening  silk  of  the  priest's  chasuble,  and  the  tiny  white- 
clad  figure  of  the  serving  boy  as  he  knelt  with  bent  head,  and 
hand  still  grasping  the  silver  bell.  It  seemed  all  so  real.  Cuth- 
bert saw  plainly  what  he  had  only  seen,  if  ever,  vaguely  before. 
He  tried  to  realize  what  it  all  meant ;  he  wanted  to  seize  it,  and  it 
seemed  indeed  to  stamp  itself  indelibly  upon  his  mind.  All  at 
once  the  image  was  gone ;  the  sunlight  fell  in  golden  patches  on 
the  floor  beneath  the  window,  and  nothing  else  was  there !  The 
young  man  raised  himself  with  a  wild  and  startled  cry,  which 
brought  the  terrified  nurse  suddenly  to  his  side  inquiring  what 
had  befallen  him.  "  Where  is  the  Squire  ?  "  he  asked  in  accents 
that  showed  a  deep  emotion  not  unmixed  with  fear ;  "  bring  me 
Squire  Thornton  at  once."  The  old  woman  hastened  to  obey 
and  the  Squire  was  summoned. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  asked  with  cheerful  anxiety  as  he  entered 
the  room,  "  how  are  you — and  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Squire  Thornton,  sit  here  for  a  moment,"  said  Cuthbert,  and 
then  added  with  almost  passionate  entreaty :  "  Will  you  do  me  the 
favor  and  let  me  see  a  priest — do  ^ou  understand — a  Catholic 
priest.     Please  send  for  one  at  once !  " 

The  Squire  was  amazed  and  for  a  moment  did  not  know  what 
to  say.  He  looked  doubtfully  at  Cuthbert's  face,  but  the  latter 
repeated  without  explanation  and  in  a  tone  of  agony  which  per- 
mitted no  reasoning  on  the  subject,  that  he  wanted  a  priest  of  the 
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Roman  Catholic  faith.  A  messenger  was  accordingly  dispatched 
to  summon  Fr.  Bertram,  who  lived  at  a  village  a  few  miles  away 
where  there  was  the  nearest  Catholic  church.  Cuthbert  seemed 
contented  at  once,  although  it  was  evident  that  he  was  laboring 
under  a  strong  agitation  which  could  be  soothed  only  by  the 
fulfilment  of  his  wish.  At  length  the  priest  arrived.  A  gentle 
grey-haired  man  with  a  kindly  face.  His  long  experience  in  the 
care  of  souls  made  it  easy  for  him  to  understand  the  torrent  of 
incoherent  self-denunciation  and  passionate  regret  the  young  man 
poured  forth.  The  youth,  before  making  any  explanation,  simply 
relieved  himself  by  a  confession  which  was  entirely  spontaneous 
in  its  sincerity,  even  if  not  meant  as  a  sacramental  act.  The  con- 
fessor's heart  rejoiced  at  the  true  penitence,  although  he  hardly 
understood  the  sudden  cause  of  the  act.  After  a  time  he  learned 
from  the  young  man  that,  whilst  he  had  always  been  strongly 
impressed  with  the  room  in  which  he  now  lay,  there  had  come  to 
him  to-day  one  of  those  sudden  intuitions  which  recalled  to  him 
the  lessons  of  his  childhood.  He  then  related  the  vision  which 
he  had  had  this  morning  and  which  he  could  not  fully  explain  to 
himself. 

"  Perhaps  I  can  explain  it  to  you,"  said  the  old  priest.  "  It  is 
many  years  since  I  have  been  here." 

Cuthbert  looked  up  in  surprise.  "  Then  you  know  the  old 
manor-house  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  knew  it  well  once,"  the  priest  answered.  "  Long  ago  before 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Thorntons  it  belonged  to  an  old 
Catholic  family,  and  in  those  days,  when  I  was  very  young,  I  often 
assisted  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  in  this  very  room." 

Cuthbert  Lorrimer's  white  face  flushed  with  excitement  and 
pointing  to  the  east  window  he  cried  out  eagerly,  "  I  knew  it !  the 
Altar  was  there !" 

In  the  long  earnest  talk  which  followed,  the  old  priest  spoke 
much  of  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  who  had  chosen  this  way  of 
bringing  back  His  erring  child  to  Himself. 

Cuthbert  Lorrimer  resolved  that  the  rest  of  his  life  should 
be  spent  in  God's  service,  and  he  kept  his  resolution.  Before  very 
long  he  entered  the  Church,  and  Father  Cuthbert — or  Father 
Cuthbert  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  as  he  loved  to  be  styled — 
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made  it  his  special  care  to  establish  new  missions  in  parts  of  Eng- 
land where  the  old  faith  was  little  known.  His  zeal  for  his  work 
was  wonderful,  and  as  the  years  went  by  Cuthbert  Lorrimer  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  established  in  England  many  a  taber- 
nacle before  which,  like  a  beacon  light,  shone  the  red  glow  of  the 
Sanctuary  Lamp. 

M.  Kent. 

THE  SAINT  OP  ASSISI  AND  M.  SABATEER. 

{^Second  Ariicle.y 

"The  Mirror  of  Perfection." 

FEW  works  of  recent  years  created  such  a  stir  in  the  critical 
world  as  the  publication  by  M.  Sabatier  in  1898,  of  the 
Speculum  PerfectioniSy  which  the  French  writer  claimed  to  be  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  lives  of  St.  Francis,  a  work  written  on  the 
very  morrow  of  the  Saint's  death  by  one  who  had  known  him  the 
best  of  all — Brother  Leo,  the  pecorello  di  Dio? 

Judging  from  the  magniloquent  talk  about  the  "  discovery  " 
of  a  "  new  "  life  of  St.  Francis,  which  followed  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Speculum^  one  might  have  been  led  to  conclude  that 
M.  Sabatier  had  presented  the  world  with  a  hitherto  unknown 
and  most  ancient  life  of  St.  Francis, — a  legend,  in  fact,  older  and 
purer  than  any  of  those  which  had  been  so  long  regarded  as  the 
first  and  most  authentic  sources  of  Franciscan  literature.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Speculum  Perfectionis  of  M.  Sabatier  is,  with  the 
exception  of  five  or  six  chapters,  to  be  found  in  its  entirety  in  a 
wonderful  collection  of  materia  seraphica,  known  as  the  Specu- 
lum Vitae  B.  Francisci  et  Sociorum  ejus.  The  latter  compilation, 
which  was  quarried  largely  from  the  Actus  B.  Francisci  et 
Sociorum  ejusf  was  published  for  the  first  time  at  Venice  in 
1 504,  and  has  been  reprinted  four  times  since.  M.  Sabatier,  while 
searching  for  the  missing  parts  of  the  "  Legend  of  the  Three  Com- 

1  See  Dolphin,  July,  pp.  33-43- 

'  **  Specuiu7?i  Perfectionis  seu  S.  Francisci  Assisiensis  Legenda  Antiquissima y 
auctore  Fratre  Leone.'' ^  Nunc  primum  edidit  Paul  Sabatier.  (Librairie  Fisch- 
bacher,  Paris,  France.     1898.) 

^  See  Actus  B.  Francisci  et  Sociorum  ejtis,  ed.  Sabatier,  Paris,  1902,  and  Floretum 
S.  Francisci y  ed.  Sabatier,  Paris,  1902. 
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panions,"  that  he  believes  to  exist,  found  the  Speculum  Perfectionis 
in  MS.  number  1 743  of  the  Mazarin  Library.  He  simply  made  a 
transcript  of  this  MS.,  collating  it  with  other  codices  and  with 
printed  versions  of  the  Speculum  Vitae,  and  noted  some  of  the  more 
important  vanantes.  M.  Sabatier's  Speculum  Perfectionis  is  there- 
fore taken  in  the  main  from  the  Mazarin  codex  No.  1743.  All  he 
did  was  to  publish  for  the  first  time  in  separate  form  a  work 
already  well  known  to  scholars  in  various  codices,  and  which  had 
previously  formed  part  of  another  printed  publication.  To  do  M. 
Sabatier  justice,  it  was  not  he,  but  rather  his  indiscreet  and  ill- 
informed  admirers  who  heralded  the  Speculum  Perfectionis  as  the 
"  discovery  "  of  a  "  new  "  life  of  St.  Francis.  In  fact,  M.  Sabatier 
gives  in  his  introduction  to  the  Speculum,  a  complete  list  of  the 
editions  of  the  Speculum  Vitae,  in  which  the  Speculum  Perfectionis 
may  be  found  embedded.  But  at  least  one  English  translator* 
of  M.  Sabatier's  Speculum,  by  omitting  all  the  French  writer's 
critical  apparatus,  somehow  conveys  the  impression  that  M. 
Sabatier  did  really  discover  a  hitherto  unknown  legend.  Nothing 
is  said  to  show  that  he  is  merely  presenting  his  readers  with  a 
well  known  legend,  to  which  he  had  merely  attached  a  new  theory 
of  authorship.  For,  all  that  M.  Sabatier  professed  to  have  dis- 
covered is  the  date  and  authorship  of  certain  very  familiar  old 
matter.  What  he  claimed  was  that  the  Speculum  Perfectionis  was 
written  by  Brother  Leo,  as  early  as  1227.  Such  a  discovery 
would  be  of  primary  importance  if  true,  but  the  majority  of  critics 
incline  to  a  later  date,  and  ascribe  the  Speculum  not  to  one  but  to 
various  writers. 

Did  space  permit,  a  large  mass  of  evidence  might  be  adduced 
to  prove  that  M.  Sabatier's  Speculum  could  not  have  been  written 
by  Brother  Leo,  or  as  early  as  1227.  It  is  true  that  the  Explicit 
of  the  Mazarin  MS.  No.  1743,  which  M.  Sabatier  transcribed,  gives 
May  II,  1228,  as  the  date  on  which  the  Speculum  was  finished.'^ 

*  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans — See  The  Mirror  of  Perfediony  published  by  David 
Nutt,  London,  1901.  There  are  two  other  English  translations  of  the  Speculum, 
made  respectively  by  Robert  Steele,  in  the  **  Temple  Classics  "  (Dent :  London, 
1903),  and  by  the  Countess  de  la  Warr  (Burns  &  Oates  :  London,  1902).  The  lat- 
ter is  enhanced  by  an  Introduction  from  the  pen  of  Fr.  Cuthbert,  O.S.F.C.,  and  is 
altogether  the  most  satisfactory  English  translation  of  the  Speculum. 

^  Or,  according  to  our  Calendar,  May  11,  1227;  for  the  date  given  in  the  MS. 
is  that  of  the  Pisan  style. 
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But  since  this  date  is  in  conflict  with  the  traditional  hicipitf  with 
much  internal  evidence,  and  with  the  Ognissanti  codex/  which 
gives  1 3 1 8  as  the  real  date  for  the  completion  of  the  Speculum,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  date  of  1228  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
slip  of  a  scribe.  Moreover,  a  slip  of  this  kind  between  V°  Idus 
Maij  M^CCXXVIIP  (Mazarin)  and  V^  Idus  Maii  M°CCCC«XVIII 
(Ognissanti)  is  most  easily  conceivable  by  anyone  in  the  least 
familiar  with  ancient  codices. 

It  is  certain  that  this  unacceptable  date  of  1228,  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  Speculum  by  the  maladroit  copyist,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  MS.  No.  1743  of  the  Mazarin  Library,  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  conflict  and  confusion  which  have  lately  interrupted 
the  course  of  Franciscan  studies.  Were  it  not  for  this  unfortunate 
date,  not  a  single  scholar,  least  of  all  M.  Sabatier,  would  ever  have 
dreamt  of  claiming  for  the  Speculum  the  antiquity  of  the  twelve- 
twenties.  After  the  discovery  of  the  Ognissanti  codex,  M.  Sabatier 
no  longer  urged  the  date  he  had  at  first  assigned  with  so  much 
emphasis,  and  declared  the  question  to  be  one  of  "secondary 
importance."  ^ 

This  admission  is  interesting,  in  view  of  the  capital  M.  Sabatier 
sought  to  make  out  of  the  supposed  antiquity  of  the  Speculum. 
For,  if  he  were  only  able  to  prove  the  Speculum  to  be  really  the 
legenda  antiquissima,  he  would  go  far  toward  advancing  his  pet 
theory  that  the  "First  Life"  of  Celano  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
official  reply  to  the  Speculum  Perfectionis.  But  up  to  date  M. 
Sabatier  has  failed  to  oust  Thomas  of  Celano  from  the  position  he 
has  held  all  along  as  the  earliest  biographer  of  St.  Francis.  For 
the  rest,  as  Fr.  Van  Ortroy  remarks,^  it  is  not  a  little  irritating  to 

®  Every  known  codex  of  the  Speculum  contains  this  Incipit.  It  is  as  follows : 
^^  Isttid  opus  compilatum  est  per  moduni  legendae  ex  gtiibusdam  antiquis  quae  in 
diver  sis  locis  scripserunt  et  scrihi  fecerunt  socii  B.  Francisci.^^  It  is  a  work,  with 
this  statement  by  way  of  preface,  that  we  are  asked  to  believe  was  written  by  one 
man  and  finished  May  ii,  1227  ! 

■^  This  codex,  which  dates  from  about  1370,  is  described  by  M.  Sabatier  in  his 
edition  of  Bartholi's  Tractatus  de  Tndulgentia  (Paris,  1900),  p.  cxxxv. 

*  See  his  letter  in  the  Weekly  Register,  London,  1900,  p.  750. 

'  **  Franchement,"  writes  the  noted  Bollandist  {Anal.  Boll.,  1903,  t.  XXII,  p. 
I99)»  **il  fi^ut  une  certaine  dose  de  bonne  volont6  pour  soutenir  encore  apr^s  la  de- 
couverte  du  MS.  d' Ognissanti  a  Florence  que  la  compilation  traditionelle  du  '  Specu- 
lum' a  ete  achevee  en  1227." 
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hear  the  Speculum  still  described  as  the  first  and  most  authentic 
life  of  St.  Francis,  to  find  the  original  date  of  1227  retained  in  new 
editions  of  the  work,  which  is  still  roundly  assigned  to  Brother 
Leo  as  sole  author. 

If  we  may  accept  the  decision  of  those  who  have  made  the 
subject  peculiarly  their  own,  the  Speculum  Perfectionis,  as  M. 
Sabatier  has  given  it  to  us,  is  a  compilation,  probably  of  the  year 
1 3 18.  A  careful  examination  shows  that  it  was  not  composed  at 
the  same  time,  or  immediately  after  St.  Francis'  death  ;  it  is  obvi- 
ously the  work  of  several  hands.  It  is  certainly  based  on  the 
writings  of  the  Companions  of  St.  Francis,  and  especially  on  those 
of  Brother  Leo.  That  Leo  wrote  much  is  well  known.^^  That 
his  writings  were  formerly  held  in  great  veneration  and  much 
used,  is  no  less  certain.  But  it  would  seem  that  these  writings 
disappeared  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century .^^  The 
fourteenth  century  was  for  Franciscan  history  a  saeculum  compila- 
iionis,  and  the  writings  of  Brother  Leo  evidently  passed  into 
several  of  the  compilations  then  in  circulation,  but  as  his  name 
was  omitted,  it  became  impossible  at  a  later  date  either  to  find  or 
identify  his  writings.  The  Speculum,  Perfectionis  having  formed 
part  of  such  a  compilation,  as  we  have  already  described,^^  may 
contain  some  chapters  of  which  Brother  Leo  is  the  author;  it 
certainly  contains  some  chapters  by  the  Companions  of  the 
Saint,  of  whom  Leo  was  not  the  least.  As  for  the  remainder  of 
the  compilation,  it  is  "  either  adapted  from  the  Second  Legend  of 
Celano,  or  based  on  traditions  which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
do  not  contain  a  considerable  element  of  truth."  To  attempt 
therefore  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  say  just  how 
much  of  the  Speculum  may  be  the  work  of  Brother  Leo,  would  be 
to  pass  from  the  realms  of  criticism  into  those  of  pure  conjecture. 
Surely,  then,  as  Mr.  Montgomery  Carmichael  remarks,  "  it  is 
time  that  scholars  should  shake  off  the  fascination  due  to  the 
brilliant  ability  with  which  a  clever  writer  has  presented  a  form- 
ic For  the  testimony  of  Peter  John  Olivi,  Angelus  Clareno,  and  Ubertin  of  Casale 
on  this  point,  see  Lemmens'  Scripta  Trains  Leonis,  Doc,  Ant.  Tranc,  Pars  I 
(I90i)p.  75-79. 

^1  See  Lemmens'  edition  of  the  Scripta  Tratris  Leonis,  preface,  p.  6. 
12  A  number  of  such  Franciscan  compilations  exist  in  MSS.,  of  which  perhaps 
the  best  known  is  the  Vatican  MS.  4354. 
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less  tardy  omniwn  gatherum  as  the  early  homogeneous  work  of 
the  Saint's  confessor."  "  The  Speculum,''  as  the  same  competent 
critic  predicts,  "  will  have  its  uses  and  possibly  even  great  uses 
when  a  proper  endeavor  has  been  made  to  ascertain  by  the  light 
of  scientific  criticism  how  much  of  it  is  early  and  genuine,  and 
how  much  late  and  legendary."  Meanwhile  "a  complacent 
reception  of  its  every  page  as  the  genuine  and  unadulterated  work 
of  Bro.  Leo  cannot  advance — indeed  has  done  much  to  retard — 
that  true  knowledge  of  St.  Francis  and  his  first  disciples  which 
is  so  eagerly  being  sought  by  all  classes  of  men."  ^^ 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  M.  Sabatier  so  eager  to  prove 
that  "  Leo  set  the  true  Francis  in  the  Speculum  over  against  the 
superhuman,  but  lifeless,  narrative  of  the  official  biographer  "?^* 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  traditional  sources  of  Francis- 
can history  were  just  a  trifle  too  orthodox  to  please  non-Catholics, 
who  would  fain  make  of  St.  Francis  a  sort  of  poetical  dissenter,  very 
charming  in  spite  of  his  Catholicity.  Disguise  it  as  they  may, 
these  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  Poverello  are  by  no  means  at 
ease,  as,  perusing  the  ancient  biographers  of  the  Saint,  they  read 
of  his  repeated  avowals  of  the  Pope's  supreme  jurisdiction.  Per- 
haps they  are  even  scandalized  at  St.  Francis'  absolute  insistence 
upon  celibacy  as  a  necessary  condition  to  religious  perfection. 
Does  the  Speculum  Perfectionis  afford  any  indication  of  how  these 
uncongenial  features  of  the  Saint's  life  might  be  explained  away  ? 
Who  may  say  ?  But  to  those  who  can  read  between  the  lines  of 
the  Speculum,  there  seems  to  "  be  revealed  in  it  an  indefinable 
spirit  of  religious  independence,  a  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  Gos- 
pel maxims,  irrespective  of  the  voice  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  a 
strikingly  liberal  and  far-reaching  human  element  from  which 
even  the  feminine  influence  is  not  excluded."  ^^ 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression  which  M.  Sabatier's  edition  of 
the  remarkable  book  leaves  on  the  mind.  True,  this  may  obtain 
for  the  Speculum  the  stronger  approval  of  Protestants,  but  it  tends 
to  depreciate  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics.     Not  that  the 

"  See  his  letter  in  the  Afhenaum,  London,  March  26,  1904. 

^*  See  his  remarkable  preface  to  Canon  Rawnsley's  English  translation  of 
the  Sacrum  Commercium  (London,  Dent  &  Co.,  1904)  from  which  these  words  are 
quoted. 

^^  Fr.  Laurence,  O.F.M.,  in  Franciscan  Monthly,  September,  1904,  p.  263. 
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Speculum  is  without  its  uses.  It  is  of  value  as  revealing  the 
human  side  of  St.  Francis,  and  M.  Sabatier's  publication  of  the  text 
has  been  of  great  service  to  scholars.  Most  of  the  facts  contained 
in  the  Speculum  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  "  Second  Life  " 
by  Celano.  It  cannot  in  any  sense  be  regarded  as  a  chief 
authority  for  the  life  of  St.  Francis.  Indeed,  in  at  least  one  place,^^ 
the  Speculum  is  convicted  out  of  the  mouth  of  St.  Francis  himself 
as  being  not  only  fantastic  and  erroneous,  but  obviously  tainted 
with  the  fanaticism  of  the  extreme  Spirituales}"^ 

Hence  to  quote  once  more  the  words  of  Mr.  Carmichael,'* 
"it  is  never  waste  of  time  to  call  attention  to  the  breakdown  of 
the  Speculum  under  a  critical  text,  for  it  is  the  chief  standby  of  a 
sentimental  school  that  regards  itself  as  eminently  critical." 

There  are  some  who  not  only  deny  the  genuineness  or  mini- 
mize the  value  of  such  new  sources  as  the  Speculum^  but  who 
think  that  there  is  no  reason  for  subjecting  the  life  of  St.  Francis 
to  a  fresh  examination,  as  though  Papini,  Chalippe  and  Suyskenius 
had  said  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  Others  again  rather  resent 
the  scientific  treatment  of  hagiography  as  an  unwelcome  innova- 
tion ;  they  would  fain  leave  the  traditions  that  have  come  down  to 
us  severely  alone.  But  after  all  is  this  position  a  prudent  one  ? 
To  say  the  least,  it  is  out  of  touch  with  the  temper  of  our  times 
which  tends  toward  the  reconstruction  of  history  on  the  basis  of  a 
most  rigorous  criticism.  The  present  keen  desire  for  more  accur- 
ate knowledge  of  St.  Francis  which  leads  men  of  such  different 
habits  of  mind  to  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  seeking  out 
and  gathering  up  with  loving  anxious  care  the  least  detail  which 
bears  upon  early  Franciscan  history,  is  a  striking  manifestation  of 
this  tendency.  Happily  for  those  interested  in  the  subject,  the 
lives  of  few  saints  are  so  well  documente  as  that  of  St.  Francis : 
withal,  everyone  even  slightly  conversant  with  early  Franciscan 
history  is  but  too  well  aware  of  the  historical   difficulties  which 

^^  See  Mr.  Carmichael's  letter  to  the  Athenceum^  already  quoted. 

^"  All  the  writings  of  the  **  Spiritual  "  Friars  have  a  polemic  note,  and  exhale, 
so  to  speak,  an  unmistakable  aroma  of  the  battle  smoke.  Witness  the  works  of  these 
Friars  edited  with  such  marvellous  erudition  by  Fr.  Ehrle,  S.J.,  in  the  Archiv  fur 
Litteratur-  und  Kirchengeschichte  des  Mittelalters^  Vol,  II  (1886)  and  Vol.  Ill 
(1887). 

18  Franciscan  Monthly^  1904,  p.  313. 
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some  of  its  incidents  present.  It  is  not  always  easy,  for  example, 
to  say  just  where  legend  leaves  off  and  where  history  begins  ;  not 
indeed  that  this  ought  to  surprise  us,  for  if  history  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  transform  itself  into  legend  in  the  case  of  kings  and 
emperors,  how  much  more  must  this  tendency  be  marked 
when  the  hero  is  a  popular  idol  like  St.  Francis.^*  This  being 
so,  "every  new  revelation  of  St.  Francis"  must,  as  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  puts  it,  "  be  a  precious  gain."^*^  Far  from  re- 
senting therefore  a  thoroughly  critical  investigation  of  the  primi- 
tive sources  of  Franciscan  history  we  ought  to  welcome  every 
earnest  effort,  from  whatever  source  it  may  proceed,  which  may 
tend  to  throw  any  new  light  upon  the  life  of  St.  Francis.  In 
other  words,  the  present  movement  of  Franciscan  research  among 
non-Catholics  is  deserving  of  all  encouragement,  provided  of 
course  that  it  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  those  rules  which 
the  experience  of  ages  has  formulated  for  the  guidance  of  students 
of  history  generally,  whilst  at  the  same  time  due  heed  be  given  to 
those  special  rules  dependent  on  the  differentia  of  Franciscan  as 
distinguished  from  other  history.  Now  among  such  general  rules 
there  is  one  which  requires  that  historic  documents  be  read  and 
transcribed  uti  jacent, — as  they  lie.  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of 
the  equipment  and  intellectual  attitude  of  a  historian  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, who,  whilst  addressing  himself  to  his  task,  starts  out  by  pro- 
claiming that  "  to  write  history  we  must  think  it  and  to  think  it 
is  to  transform  it,"  and  follows  up  this  assertion  with  another 
hardly  less  startling — to  wit,  that "  objective  history  is  a  Utopia."  ^^ 
Released  by  these  premises  in  the  name  of  science  from  every 
restraint  which  documents  impose,  and  from  any  difficulties  which 
supernatural  events  may  present,  what  wonder  if  M.  Sabatier 
having  "  reflected  "  on  St.  Francis,  has  "  transformed  him  "  into  a 
character  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  historians  of  the  thirteenth 
century.     Here  we  are  not  concerned  with  M.  Sabatier' s  Vie  de 

1^  See  De  revolution  des  LegendeSy  by  Paul  Sabatier,  in  the  Bullettino  critico,  Jan., 

1905. 

^"See  an  excellent  article  on  "Franciscan  Literature"  in  the  number  for  Jan- 
uary, 1904,  pp.  145-168. 

^^  Sabatier,  Life  of  St.  Francis  01  Assisi :  Introduction,  pp.  xxxi-xxxii.  We  are 
quoting  from  the  English  translation  by  Louise  Seymour  Houghton.  (New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1905.) 
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S.  Frangois  ^^  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  attempt  to  transform  the 
sources  of  Franciscan  history.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  who 
would  portray  for  us  the  real  St.  Francis  "  in  his  habit  as  he 
lived,"  must  perforce  record  the  supernatural  facts  of  the  Saint's 
life  as  found  in  the  original  and  only  authoritative  sources  of  in- 
formation,— the  early  Legends  (in  the  original  sense  of  the  word). 
Of  course  we  cannot  expect  those  whose  minds  have  become 
attuned,  so  to  say,  to  the  cold,  soulless  doctrines  of  Renan  and 
Harnack  to  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  such  facts,  but 
withal,  a  biography  of  St.  Francis  in  which  these  facts  are  elim- 
inated or  explained  away  a  priori,  on  the  grounds  that  "  miracles 
are  immoral,"^  or  any  similar  plea,  such  a  work,  whatever  its  other 
merits  may  be,  ceases  to  be  a  biography  in  so  far  as  it  ceases  to 
represent  the  original.  So  true  is  this  that  the  small  penny  Life 
of  St.  Francis  published  by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  gives  a 
far  truer  view  of  the  Poverello  than  all  the  more  pretentious, 
latter-day  biographies  which  seek  to  substitute  the  man  for  the 
Saint. 

We  would  not  wish  to  unduly  disparage  the  work  of  M. 
Sabatier,  but  we  fear  that  his  "  interest"  in  St.  Francis  has  been 
too  kindly  appreciated  in  some  quarters.  There  is  no  gainsaying 
the  French  critic's  erudition :  his  industry  deserves  all  praise.  His 
limpid  literary  style  is  hardly  less  seductive  than  the  grace  with 
which  he  makes  presents  of  his  works  to  those  who  have  contro- 
verted them.  But,  when  the  charge  against  M.  Sabatier  is  that 
he  has  given  us  a  portrait  of  an  unreal  St.  Francis,  it  is  hardly  ad 
rem  to  plead  that  he  has  done  so  learnedly  or  attractively  or  even 
politely.  For  the  rest,  the  exaggerated  praise  which  his  writings 
have  received  from  the  crowd  of  half-informed  people  who  always 
gather  in  the  train  of  a  brilliant  and  original  writer,  might  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  the  world  had  been  left  in  ignorance  about  St. 
Francis  until  M.  Sabatier  entered  the  field  of  Franciscalia,  or  that 
the  French  critic  had  finally  succeeded  in  rescuing  St.  Francis 
from  the  "  darkness  of  monkish  legend  and  the  mist  of  Church 

'^^M.  Sabatier' s  Vie  de  S.  Frangois  was  placed  on  the  Index  of  Prohibited 
Books  by  a  decree  of  June  8,  1 894. 

^^See  Sabatier,  /.  c,  p.  433,  and  Knox  Little,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Appendix 
p.  318. 
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chronicles,"^^ — as  though  all  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  Saint 
had  been  derived  from  doubtful  or  tainted  sources,  or  as  though 
the  sons  of  St.  Francis  had  let  the  precious  inheritance  of  Francis- 
can literature  slip  from  them.  It  is  high  time  that  Catholics  should 
realize  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  M.  Sabatier's  contribution 
toward  making  St.  Francis  '^  better  known."  If  then  it  comes  to 
pass  that  to-day  no  longer  the  Franciscan  Order  only,  nor  even 
the  Church  itself,  but  the  whole  world,  is  absorbed  in  the  life  and 
work  of  St.  Francis,  we  owe  this  remarkable  fact  largely,  if  not 
mainly,  to  the  painstaking  studies  of  M.  Sabatier,  and  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  energy  with  which  he  has  followed  them  up.  In 
so  far  therefore  as  M.  Sabatier  has  been  the  means  of  populariz- 
ing St.  Francis  with  a  large  and  influential  section  of  society 
which  had  heretofore,  perhaps,  not  known  the  Saint,  even  by 
name,  and  which  moreover  would  not  have  listened  to  a  Catholic, 
much  less  to  a  Franciscan, — in  so  far  M.  Sabatier  has  given  an 
immense  stimulus  to  the  present  widespread  interest  in  matters 
Franciscan.  Moreover,  by  opening  up  the  half-hidden  treasures 
of  Franciscan  literature  to  the  general  public  he  has  conferred 
upon  the  reading  world  the  freedom  of  no  small  city.  This  is 
admitted  by  all,^  and  it  is  a  service  for  which  we  owe  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  But  M.  Sabatier  cannot  for  this  reason  alone  be 
considered  the  greatest  authority  on  all  matters  concerning  St. 
Francis,  much  less  as  the  only  true  and  most  fitting  exponent  of 
the  Franciscan  ideal  or  spirit. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  notion  that  M.  Sabatier  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  some  hitherto  unknown  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  life  of  St.  Francis  by  the  light  of  which  we 
must  needs  revise  our  ideas  of  the  Poverello.  "  It  is  to  him  pre- 
cisely," writes  the  Rev.  James  Adderley,^  "  that  we  owe  the  very 
much  truer  conception  of  St.  Francis  and  his  work  that  we  now 
possess,  much  truer  than  it  was  possible  to  have  before  his  pains- 
taking studies  and  remarkable  discoveries!'  We  have  already 
borne  testimony  that  his  "  painstaking  studies  "  are  deserving  of 

2*  As  in  fact  Canon  Rawnsley  averred  in  his  address  delivered  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  International  Society  of  Franciscan  Studies  at  Assisi  in  June,  1902. 
25  See  for  example  the  Anal.  Boll.,  t.  XVIII,  p.  176. 
'*  Francis  :  the  Little  Poor  Man  of  Assisi.     Ix)ndon  :  Arnold,  1901.     p.  v. 
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all  praise,  although  it  would  be  interesting  to  know,  by  the  way, 
how  far  he  is  indebted  in  the  first  instance  to  the  severely  critical 
studies  which  the  learned  Conventual  Papini  made  long  before 
him.^^  As  to  the  "  remarkable  discoveries  "  made  by  M.  Sabatier, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  French  writer's  reputation  as  a  "  discov- 
erer" rests  mainly  upon  the  Speculum  Perfectionis^  of  which 
enough  has  been  said  already.  The  name  of  ''  new  documents  " 
has  recently  been  somewhat  promiscuously  bestowed  in  certain 
quarters  upon  some  late  works  of  doubtful  authenticity,  but  up  to 
date  nothing  has  been  added  to  the  life  of  St.  Francis  substan- 
tially different  from  what  has  always  been  known  to  the  patient 
few  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  Franciscan  history .^^ 
As  a  result  of  the  strenuous  research  work  of  the  last  few  years, 
certain  details  and  incidents  of  early  Franciscan  history  have  been 
brought  into  special  prominence ;  many  interesting  questions  have 
been  raised  as  to  the  origin  and  value  of  the  different  legends,  and 
the  traditional  views  on  these  questions  have  been  somewhat 
rudely  challenged.  But,  as  is  often  the  case  in  such  matters, 
though  each  one  abounds  in  arguments  to  support  his  own  thesis, 
when  it  comes  to  answering  the  objections  put  forward  by  his 
opponents  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  fall  back  on  every  man- 
ner of  conjecture  with  the  result  that  all  things  are  left  very  much 
as  they  were  before.  As  far,  then,  as  conclusions  are  concerned 
very  little  advance  has  been  made. 

With  reference  to  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  is  only  of 
comparatively  late  years  the  more  ancient  lives  of  St.  Francis, 
proscribed  by  the  decree  of  1266,  have  been  rediscovered,  it  suf- 
fices to  note  that  the  "  First  Life  "  by  Celano  was  first  published 
by  the  Bollandists  in  1768,^  and  for  a  second  time  by  the  Conven- 
tual Stefano  Rinaldi  in  1 806.^  The  latter  work  was  reprinted  by 
Canon  Leopold  Amoni  in  1 880. 

The  "  Second  Life  "  by  Celano  appears  to  have  escaped  the  re- 

^'  See  La  Storia  di  S.  Francesco  cV  Assisi:  opera  critica^  Foligno,  1 825,  by  F. 
Nicolas  Papini,  former  General  of  the  Conventuals. 

^  See  on  this  point  S.  Francesco  secondo  Paolo  Sabatier^  by  Mgr.  Faloci, 
(Foligno,  1902). 

'^^  After  a  MS.  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Longport ;  see  Acta  S.  5.,  torn.  II, 
pp.  683-723. 

'^  After  a  MS.  of  the  Conventual  Convent  of  Fallerone  in  the  Marches. 
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searches  of  the  Bollandists.  It  was  first  printed  by  Rinaldi  in  1806, 
together  with  the  Legenda  Primaf^  and  was  reprinted  by  Amoni  in 
1880.^^  The  Tractatus  de  Miraculis  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
by  Father  Van  Ortroy,  S.J.,  in  1899.^^ 

The  Lege7id  of  the  Three  Companions  was  likewise  printed  in 
the  traditional  form  for  the  first  time  by  the  Bollandists  in  1 768  f^ 
for  a  second  time  by  Rinaldi  in  1831 ;  for  a  third  time  by  Amoni 
in  1880,  and  again  by  Mgr.  Faloci  at  Foligno  in  1898.^  As  for 
the  Speculum  Perfectionis,  we  have  already  seen  that,  save  for 
some  half  dozen  chapters,  it  was  printed  five  or  six  times  before 
M.  Sabatier's  critical  edition  of  1898  saw  the  light.  With  the  ex- 
ception then  of  the  Treatise  on  Miracles  by  Celano,  all  the  orig- 
inal tmd  principal  sources  of  Franciscan  history  have  long  been  at 
the  disposal  of  anybody  desirous  of  studying  them. 

The  activity  therefore  which  has  recently  characterized  the 
work  of  Franciscan  research  has  resulted  not  so  much  in  the  dis- 

^^  St.  Rinaldi :  Seraphici  viri  Francisci  Assissiatis  vitae  duae,  auctore  B.  Thoma 
de  Celano^  ejus  discipulo :  Romae,  1 806      This  edition  is  very  rare. 

3"^  Amoni,  in  his  reprint  of  the  work  of  Rinaldi  (  Vita  Prima  et  Sicunda  S.  Fran- 
cisci auciore  Thoma  a  Celano:  Romae,  1880),  erroneously  avers  that  Rinaldi  pub- 
lished the  Vita  II  Cel.  from  a  codex  of  the  Conventuals  at  Fallerone,  afterwards  lost. 
But  Rinaldi  himself  states  (edit,  cit.,  p.  iii)  that  the  MS.  of  Fallerone,  stolen  by 
brigands,  was  a  copy  of  /  Cel. 

^^  Anal.  Boll.y  t.  XVIII,  pp.  113- 176.  It  has  recently  been  reprinted  together 
with  the  test  of  the  Vita  Prima  and  Secunda :  The  Lives  and  Legends  of  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi  by  Brother  Thomas  of  Celano.  With  a  critical  introduction  by  the  Rev. 
H.  G.  Rosedale,  M.A.  London:  Dent  and  Co.,  1904.  Dr.  Rosedale's  work  has, 
it  seems,  been  treated  with  unmerited  harshness  by  some  critics.  He  deserves  credit 
for  having  discovered  three  codices  of  the  Vita  Prima  hitherto  unknown  to  students. 
While  one  cannot  but  deplore  the  arbitrary  tendency  his  work  displays  in  the  matter 
of  classification  and  division,  it  is  not  without  some  value  pending  the  long  looked 
for  publication  of  Fr.  Edward  d'Alengon's  definite  edition  of  Celano' s  Legends. 

***  After  a  MS.  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  at  Louvain.  See  Acta  S.  5.,  t.  II, 
Oct.,  pp.  723-742.  The  Bollandists,  however,  now  regard  the  Vita  Secunda  of 
Celano  as  the  real  Legend  of  the  Three  Companions.  See  Anal  Boll.,  t.  XIX, 
1900,  pp.  1 19-197. 

^^  Sancti  Francisii  lei^enda  Triiim  Sociorimi,  ex  cod.  Fulg.  Edidit  Michael 
Faloci  Pulignani  (Foligno,  1898).  The  Legend  has  been  printed  at  least  six  times 
in  Latin,  three  times  in  Italian,  three  times  in  French,  and  once  in  English.  The 
Legend oj  the  Three  Companions,  by  Miss  Gurney  Salter  (London  :  Dent  and  Co., 
1902), — "a  very  unsatisfactory  piece  of  work."  See  London  Saturday  Revierv 
Feb.  7,  1903. 
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covery  of  new  documents  as  in  the  reproduction  and  translation 
of  the  early  legends  dealing  with  the  life  and  times  of  St.  Francis, 
and  in  the  production  of  original  studies  bearing  on  the  same.  To 
further  this  work  M.  Sabatier  has  instituted  two  series  of  publica- 
tions, the  Collection  d' Etudes  et  Documents  sur  VHistoire  Religieuse 
et  Litteraire  du  Moyen  Age  ^*  and  the  Opuscules  de  Critique  His- 
toriqueF  In  1902  the  French  critic  was  instrumental  in  founding 
at  Assisi  an  organization  known  as  the  International  Society  of 
Franciscan  studies.  The  aim  of  this  Society,  as  set  forth  in  its 
prospectus,^^  is  the  critical  and  scientific  investigation  of  the  his- 
tory of  St.  Francis  and  the  cultivation  and  spread  of  Franciscan 
literature  with  a  view  to  giving  the  world  a  truer  and  fuller  knowl- 
edge than  hitherto  of  the  Saint  and  his  work.  Thus  stated,  the 
purposes  of  the  Society  are  admirable  enough,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  some  of  its  most  prominent  members  are  not  influ- 
enced wholly  by  historical  considerations  in  their  "  studies,"  but 
rather  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  theological,  or  want  of  theo- 
logical, prepossessions.  A  certain  bias  has  therefore  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  their  literary  productions.  Regarding  as  they  do 
the  Franciscan  movement  from  an  extrinsic  and  purely  specula- 

^In  the  Collection  cT Etudes  (Paris:  Fischbacher)  the  following  works  have 
already  appeared :  Vol.  I  (1898)  Speculum  PerfectioniSy  auctore  Fratre  Leone  nunc 
primum  edidit  Paul  Sabatier  \  Vol.  II  (1900),  Tractus  Francisci  Barthoh  de  As- 
sisio^  Tractatus  de  Indulgentia  S.  Mariae  de  Portiuncula,  also  edited  by  Sabatier  ; 
Vol.  Ill  (1900),  Frire  Elie  de  Cortone,  a  biographical  study  by  Dr.  Ed.  Lempp : 
Vol,  IV  (1902),  Actus  B.  Francisci  et  Sociorum  ejus^  edited  by  Sabatier;  Vol.  V 
(1904),  Sancti  Antonii  de  Padua  Vitae  duae,  edited  by  Leon  de  Kerval.  Forthcom- 
ing numbers  will  contain  Angelo  de  Clareno's  Chronicle  of  the  Tribulationsy  edited 
by  Felice  Tocco,  the  Declaratio  Regulae  Minorum,  also  by  Clareno,  edited  by  Fr. 
Van  Ortroy,  S.J.,  The  Chronicles  of  Thomas  of  Eccleston  and  Jordan  of  Giano, 
which  relate  the  origin  of  the  Franciscan  Order  in  England  and  Germany  to  be  edited 
respectively  by  Prof.  A.  G.  Little  and  H.  II.  Boehmer,  besides  a  critical  edition  of 
the  Fioretti  by  M.  Sabatier. 

'^  The  Opuscules  (Paris  :  Fischbacher)  series  so  far  includes  :  The  Regula  Antiqua 
FF.  et  SS.  de  Poenitentia  (fasc.  I,  1901);  Nouveaux  Travaux  sur  les  Documents 
Franciscains,{'[3iSC.Yll,  1903);  Examende  Quelques  Travaux  sur  les  Opuscules  de  Saint 
Franfoisy  (fasc.  X,  1904),  all  by  Sabatier;  Les  Ragles  et  le  G  ouvernement  et  I  Ordo 
de  Poenitentia  au  XIII siecle^  by  Fr.  Mandonnet,  O.  P.,  (fasc.  IV,  1902),  an  inter- 
esting study  on  the  Breviary  of  St.  Clare,  still  preserved  at  Assisi  (fasc.  VIII,  1903), 
and  other  studies  of  lesser  moment. 

2^  Published  at  Assisi,  1902,  by  the  Tipografia  Metastasio. 
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tive  point  of  view,  they  are  particularly  attracted  by  its  more  rig- 
orous features,  and  so  their  sympathies  go  out  to  the  Spirituales. 
It  is  obvious  that  those  who  regard  the  latter  as  representing  the 
true  spirit  of  St.  Francis  are  seriously  mistaken  ;  excessive  rigor 
is  as  foreign  to  his  spirit  as  excessive  mildness.  True  virtue 
avoids  both  extremes.  There  is,  moreover,  something  amusing, 
yet  at  the  same  time  a  trifle  irritating,  in  the  attitude  of  these  aca- 
demic critics  of  the  Rule  and  Spirit  of  St.  Francis,  in  so  far  namely 
as  they  regard  the  Franciscan  ideal  and  spirit  as  things  of  the 
past,  and  discuss  them  with  melancholy  interest,  refusing  to  be 
consoled  because  Leo  and  Giles  and  Juniper  have  been  called 
home.  They  forget  that  Franciscanism  is  a  reasonable  service ;  it 
is  not  a  school  of  sentimentalism,  as  one  might  infer  from  the 
productions  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  International  Society 
of  Franciscan  Studies.  But,  what  is  more  serious,  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  in  the  writings  of  such  persons  to  study  St. 
Francis  only  as  a  poet  and  a  social  reformer  and  not  at  all  as  a 
saint,  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  canonized  "  by  the  emotions  of 
humanity."  Again,  although  it  is  not  claimed  that  St.  Francis 
was  a  Protestant,  yet  a  false  impression  is  somehow  conveyed  as 
to  the  orthodoxy  of  his  Catholicity,  as  though  it  were  tinged  with 
Buddhism  ^  or  Joachimism  ^  or  with  the  Waldensian*^  heresy  or 
even  with  Pantheism.*^  Nor  must  we  forget  the  efforts  to  link  St. 
Francis'  methods  with  those  of  the  Quakers  *^  and  the  Salvation 
Army.^*  In  general  there  is  a  disposition  to  close  the  eyes  to 
that  aspect  of  St.  Francis'  life  and  character  which  is  the  expla- 
nation of  all  the  rest, — the  supernatural  side ;  and  thus  it  comes  to 
pass  that  they  also  Hnger  with  delight  over  the  legends  of  the 

^^  Thode  and  Keunen  compare  St.  Francis  and  Buddha. 

*®M.  Renan  in  his  Nouvelles  Etudes  (Paris,  1884)  describes  the  Abbot  Joachim 
as  the  spiritual  precursor  of  St.  Francis. 

*^  Speaking  of  **  the  analogy  between  St.  Francis  and  the  Waldenses"  M.  Saba- 
tier  (/.  c,  p.  46)  declares  that  **  they  entered  into  his  being,"  etc. 

*2Miss  Macdonell  in  \i^x  Sons  of  Francis^  calls  St.  Francis  a  "  true  Pantheist, 
however  good  a  Catholic"  (p.  16),  and  speaks  of  his  being  "made  one  with  the 
Universal  "  on  La  Verna. 

^^St.  Francis^  etc.,  A  Study  from  the  Quaker  Standpoint,  By  T.  E.  Harvey 
(London,  1904). 

^Brother  Francis,  or  Less  than  the  Least.  By  Staff-Capt.  Douglas  in  the  *'  Red 
Hot  Library"  (London,  1897). 
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Fioretti,  pass  by  the  history  of  the  Portiuncula.*^  There  are  some 
indeed  who  would  fain  misrepresent  the  drift  of  St.  Francis'  teach- 
ing even  at  the  expence  of  historic  truth.^  Others  are  content  to 
depict  him  as  dwelling  "  at  a  height  where  dogma  ceases  to  exist."*^ 

It  is  this  apparent  anxiety  to  read  a  gospel  of  their  own  into 
the  beginnings  of  Franciscan  history**  that  spoils  so  much  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  excellent  critical  work  and  which  raises  more 
than  a  probable  doubt  as  to  the  objective  value  of  many  of  the 
original  studies  produced  by  non-CathoHcs  and  of  the  reprints  and 
translations  of  the  old  legends  issued  under  their  auspices. 

Contemporaneously  with  all  this  non-Catholic  activity  Catholic 
scholars  have  not  remained  inactive.  On  the  contrary.  In  special 
periodicals*^  and  publications^  such  men  as  Mgr.  Faloci-Pulignani 

*^  For  example,  Miss  Guraey  Salter  in  her  translation  of  the  Leg.  Ill  Soc.  (Lon- 
don :  Dent  and  Co.,  1902),  thinks  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  so  enlightened  a  per- 
son as  St.  Francis  asking  for  a  new  Plenary  Indulgence.     (See  Epilogue,  p.  135.) 

^  Professor  Bertolini  publicly  reading  the  Cantico  del  Sole  omitted  the  line  which 
acknowledges  St.  Francis'  belief  in  eternal  punishment  and  added  to  the  Franciscan 
Rule  a  clause  breathing  defiance  of  Papal  interference.  (See  London  Saturday 
Reviexvy  Nov.  29,  1902.) 

*^  So  Professor  Little.  See  his  article  on  "  The  Sources  of  the  History  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,"  in  the  Engl.  Hist.  Review  for  October,  1902,  p.  647,  He  is  follow- 
ing Renan,  who  wrote  :  '*  A  un  certain  degre  de  Saintete  il  n'y  a  pas  d'  her6sie  pos- 
sible; car,  a  une  certaine  hauteur,  le  dograe  n'existe  plus,  il  n'y  a  plus  lieu  a  dis- 
pute."     [Nouvelles  £ttideSy  p.  342.) 

**  For  a  trenchant  refutation  of  M.  Sabatier's  attempt  to  read  a  gospel  of  his 
own  into  the  Sacrum  Commercium  see  the  London  Saturday  Review^  June  1 8,  July 
23,  and  August  27,  1904. 

**  See  for  example  the  Atudes  FranciscaineSy  a  monthly  review  edited  by  the 
Capuchins  at  Namur,  Belgium,  and  of  which  the  thirteenth  volume  is  now  appearing. 

^^  In  1885,  the  Franciscan  Fathers  of  Quaracchi  began  the  publication  of  the 
Antlecta  Francisca7ta,  of  which  four  volumes  have  already  appeared.  Vol.  I  (1885) 
contains  the  text  of  the  Chronicles  of  Jordan  of  Giano  and  of  Thomas  of  Eccleston 
relating  the  coming  of  the  Friars  to  Germany  and  England  ;  Vol.  II  (1887)  contains 
the  chronicle  of  Nicholas  Glassberger  ;  Vol.  HI  (1897)  contains  besides  the  text  of 
the  famous  Chronicon  XXIV  Generalium  and  the  Liber  de  Laudibus  of  Bernard  of 
Besse,  written  about  1280,  a  number  of  lesser  documents  and  a  fund  of  invaluable 
data  as  to  the  biographies  of  St.  Francis ;  Vol.  IV  will  contain  the  Liber  Conformi- 
tatunt  of  Bartholomew  of  Pisa,  a  remarkable  work  condemned  by  many  critics  with 
most  unmerited  severity.  The  Bibliotheca  Franciscana  Ascetica  Medii  Aeviy  also 
issued  at  Quaracchi,  comprises  among  other  works  the  Opuscula  B.  P.  Francisci 
(tom.  I,  1904),  a  critical  edition  of  St.  Francis'  writings  and  the  Dicta  B.  Aegidii 
(torn.  Ill,  1905)  or  "  golden  sayings"  of  ecstatic  Giles,  the  third  disciple  of  St. 
Francis.  A  critical  English  edition  of  the  two  latter  works  is  now  in  course  of  pre- 
paration. 
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of  Foligno,^^  Father  Leonard  Lemmens,  Annalist  of  the  Friars 
Minor/^  Father  Edward  d'Alengon,  Archivist  of  the  Capuchins,'^ 
Father  Mandonnet,  O.P.,  of  the  University  of  Fribourg,^^  Father 
Van  Ortroy,^  and  Ehrle,^^  SJ.,  Father  Cuthbert,  O.S.F.C.,'^ 
Don     Salvatore     Minocchi    of    Florence,^    Mr.     Montgomery 

^'  Mgr.  Faloci  began  in  1886  the  issue  of  the  Miscellanea  Francescana,  a  period- 
ical devoted  to  the  scientific  study  of  Franciscan  history.  A  more  recent  but  less 
conservative  publication  of  similar  aim  is  the  Bullettino  critico  di  cose  Franciscane 
directed  by  Luigi  Suttina,  Florence,  1905. 

^"^  Stt  Documentaantiqua  Franciscana:  edidit  Fr.  Leonardus  Lemmens ^  O.F.M.y 
Pars  /,  Scripta  Fratris  Leonis ;  Pars  11^  Speculum  Perfections  {RedacHo  I)  ;  Pars 
JIT  Extra ctiones  ex  Legenda  antiqua  (Quaracchi,  1901-1902  ),  also  Dialogus  de  vitis 
Sanctorum  Fratrum  Minorum^  B.  Bernardini  Aquilani  Chronica  and  Fragmenia 
Minora  (Romae  :  Typis  Sallustiania,  1 902-1903).  See  also  Lemmens'  articles  in  the 
Romische  Qua7-talschrift^  especially  t.  XVI  (1902)  on  the  Origin  of  the  Poor  Clares, 
etc. 

^  See  his  scholarly  edition  of  the  Sacrum  Commercium  B.  Francisci  cum 
Domina  Paupertate  (Rome:  Klembub,  1900),  also  Legenda  brevis  S.  Francisci 
[Spicilegium  Franciscanum,  Rome,  1900),  Epistola  S.  Francisci  ad  Ministrum 
Generalem  in  sua  formi  authentica  (Rome,  1899),  Speculum  Perfectionis  :  itude 
critique  (Paris,  1898);  Fr  ere  Jacqueline :  recherches  historiques   (Paris,  1899),  etc. 

^  See  Les  Origines  de  P  Ordo  de  Poenitentia  (Fribourg,  1898),  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Revue  Thomiste  (1898),  etc. 

^s  The  space  devoted  to  his  scholarly  articles  on  Franciscan  history  in  the 
Analecta  Bollandiana  assumes  yearly  larger  proportions.  (See  Indices  in  tomes 
1-XX.     Bruxelles  apud  editores,  1904.) 

^  Fr.  Ehrle  has  edited  the  writings  of  the  so-called  *'  Spiritual  "  Friars  in  the 
Archiv  f.  Litteratur- und  Kirchengeschichte  des  Afittelalters,  founded  in  iS8^  by 
himself  and  the  late  Fr.  Denifle,  O.  P.  For  the  veritings  of  Clareno,  see  Vol.  I 
(1885),  pp.  509— 69;  Vol.  II  (1886),  pp.  108—64,  249—327  ;  Vol.  Ill  (1887),  pp. 
553 — 623,  and  Vol.  IV,  pp.  i — 190  ;  for  those  of  Ubertin  of  Casale  see  Vol.  II,  pp. 
353 — 416;  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  I — 19s  ;  for  those  of  Peter  John  OHvi,  see  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
409 — 552,  etc.  See  also  Ehrle's  contributions  to  the  Zeitschrift  f.  Katholische 
Theologie,  Vols.  VII  and  XII. 

^■^  See  The  Friars  and  ho7v  they  came  to  England  (St.  Louis,  Mo. :  B.  Herder, 
1903),  also  his  chapter  on  "The  Spiritual  Significance  of  Evangelical  Poverty,"  con- 
tributed to  Mr.  Carmichael's  edition  of  the  Lady  Poverty;  his  preface  to  the 
Countess  de  la  Warr's  translation  of  the  Speculum  Perfectionis,  his  article  on  **  Fran- 
ciscan Individualism"  in  the  Franciscan  Annals,  May,  1904,  etc. 

^  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  his  Nuovi  Studisulle  Fonti  hiografiche  di 
San  Francesco  d*  Assisi  (Florence,  1900),  but  as  this  work  is  now  out  of  print  in  book 
form,  see  Vols.  XXIV  and  XXVI  of  the  Archivio  Storico  Italiano  (Florence).  See 
also  his  Le  Mistiche  Nozze  di  San  Francesco  e  Madonna  Pcruerta  (Florence,  1901) 
and  La  Leggenda  Aniica:  anuova  fonte  biografica  de  S.  Franc,  d'* Assisi.  (Florence, 
1905-) 
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Carmichael/'^  have  contributed  not  a  little  toward  advancing  and 
shaping  the  present  momentous  movement  of  Franciscan  study 
and  research.  But  although  the  harvest  already  reaped  is  so  rich, 
as  these  gleanings  show,  so  wide  is  the  field  that  a  great  deal 
still  remains  to  be  done.  The  Life  of  St.  Clare,  for  example,  has 
hardly  been  more  than  touched  on  so  far,  yet  how  fair  is  that  life, 
how  full  of  interest  and  of  promise.^^  For  the  rest,  who  can  say 
how  many  precious  MSS.  there  may  be  awaiting  "  discovery  '* 
among  the  public  libraries  of  Italy,  half  hidden  as  it  were  amid 
the  mass  of  uncatalogued  spoils  long  ago  pillaged  from  the  Fran- 
ciscan convents  of  Umbria,  the  Marches,  and  Tuscany  ?^^  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  catalogues  of  Franciscan  MSS.  like  that  lately 
published  by  Professor  Little^^  may  bring  to  light  some  of  these 
hidden  treasures. 

To  conclude,  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  foresee  the  ultimate 
results  of  the  present  movement.  But  in  the  long  run  it  must 
needs  prove  advantageous  to  the  Church.  On  the  one  hand  St. 
Francis  has  surely  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most  searching 
investigation,  and  on  the  other  Protestants  cannot  drink  too  deeply 
at  the  fountains  of  Franciscan  literature — and  doctrine.  As  to 
the  general  results  already  accomplished  by  the  present  move- 
ment, the  keen  desire  for  more  accurate  knowledge  of  St.  Francis 
has  at  least  been  a  means  of  opening  up  to  closer  study  the 
history  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  period  too  little  known  even 
to  Catholics,  and  one  which  Matthew  Arnold  rightly  declared  to 
be  the  most  interesting  in  the  history  of  Christianity  after  its 
primitive  age.  This  in  itself  is  no  small  benefit.  For,  by  familiar- 
izing themselves  with  the  ensemble  of  that    splendid  drama  in 

^'  See  The  Lady  Poverty^  a  Thirteenth  Century  Allegory,  translated  and  edited 
by  Montgomery  Carmichael  (New  York  :  Tennant  &  Ward,  1902),  also  his  study 
on  "The  Benediction  of  St.  Francis,"  and  his  articles  on  Franciscan  History  in  the 
J/(5«M,  the  Ecclesiastical  Record^  Franciscan  Monthly y  etc. 

^  See  **  The  Princess  of  Poverty,"  by  Fr.  Marianus  Fiege,  O.  M.  Cap.,  1900. 

"  In  the  back  of  a  MS.  of  Thomas  of  Eccleston's  De  Adventu  Minorum  in  Ang" 
Ham  Professor  Little  found  a  version  of  the  long  lost  chronicle  of  Peregrinus  of  Bononia 
which  had  for  years  been  sought  for  in  vain  by  Franciscan  students.  The  present  writer 
takes  this  occasion  of  thanking  Professor  Little  for  his  courtesy  in  communicating  to 
him  the  contents  of  this  chronicle  several  months  in  advance  of  its  publication. 

*2  Initia  Operum  Latinorum  quae  saeculis  XIII^  XI V,  XV attribuuntur  (Man- 
chester University  Press,  1904). 
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which  St.  Francis  was  the  central  figure,  men  will  be  led  to  the 
discovery  that  what  has  been  misnamed  the  Dark  Ages  was  in 
truth  an  age  of  abounding  faith  and  poetic  mysticism. 

If  the  present  movement  led  to  nothing  more  lasting  than  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  world  would  be 
all  the  better  for  it.  But  there  are  still  further  reasons  why  the 
activity  displayed  by  non-Catholics  in  favor  of  Franciscan  study  is 
to  be  welcomed  and  encouraged.  In  studying  the  life  of  one  in 
whom  we  have  rightly  learned  to  trace  the  spiritual  history  of  his 
age,  our  separated  brethren  are  brought  within  the  influence  of  a 
Catholic  atmosphere  of  thought.  Spite  of  themselves,  the  majority 
of  those  who  study  the  life  of  St.  Francis  will  come  to  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  Catholic  ways,  and  this  better  knowledge, 
even  though  it  may  not  bring  about  conversions,  must  needs  at 
least  dispel  prejudice.  It  is  true  that  the  present  revival  of  inter- 
est in  St.  Francis'  life  and  work  is  for  the  most  part  intellectual 
and  theoretical,  and  those  who  find  the  study  of  the  beginnings 
of  Franciscanism  so  absorbing  and  enchanting  may  not  after  all 
be  inclined  to  walk  more  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  S.  Francis. 
But  there  are  few  who  can  give  themselves  over  seriously  to  the 
study  of  St.  Francis'  life  without  being  thereby  bettered  and 
strengthened  in  ideal  and  purpose ;  and  after  all  who  can  say  how 
many  may  be  led  by  such  study  to  follow  under  wholly  different 
conditions  in  the  main  and  deepest  things  the  example  of  him 
who, "  saintlier  than  any  among  saints,  among  sinners  was  as  one 
of  themselves?"^  For  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  men's  minds  can 
be  constantly  turned  upon  the  study  of  St.  Francis  without 
being  in  some  measure  affected  by  his  spirit.  That  spirit  also  per- 
vades the  old  Legends  and  makes  them  a  permanent  source  of 
inspiration.  Nowhere  can  there  be  found  a  more  childlike  faith, 
a  livelier  sense  of  the  supernatural,  a  simpler  literalness  in  the  fol- 
lowing of  Christ  than  in  these  old  Franciscan  Legends  which  with 
their  devotional  perfume  cluster  about  the  Saint's  life  like  the  little 
flowers  which  spring  up  around  the  fir  trees  of  La  Verna.  To  say, 
as  was  said  at  the  outset,  that  these  legends  are  still  fragrant  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  Franciscan  springtide  is  only  another  way  of 

^^**Fra  santi  il  puo  santo,  e  tra  i  peccatori  quasi  uno  di  loro."  Vita  I  Cel., 
Cap  XXIX. 
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saying  that  there  is  a  light  and  a  perfume  about  them  which  are 
not  of  this  world.  By  that  light  we  see  the  eternal  shore  more 
clearly ;  by  that  perfume  we  lose  more  and  more  of  our  relish  for 
earthly  things.  And  it  is  j  ust  for  this  reason  and  apart  from  all  his- 
torical considerations  that  these  old  Legends,  are,  for  their  own  sake, 
well  worth  all  the  careful  study  that  scholars  are  now  beginning 
to  give  to  them,  the  more  so  at  a  time  when  the  literature  of  the 
spirit  is  none  too  voluminous.  The  constant  reading  of  such  lit- 
erature as  the  old  Franciscan  classics  must  needs  create  an 
atmosphere  and  exclude  worldliness  without  trouble,  and  so 
make  way  for  the  entrance  of  that  exquisite  Franciscan  spirit, 
as  it  is  called,  that  spirit  at  once  so  simple,  so  tender,  so 
devout,  so  humble,  and  so  chaste,  which  is  the  very  perfume  of 
religion,  and  which  might,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  go  so  far 
toward  hastening  the  "  restoration  of  all  things  in  Christ "  which 
our  Holy  Father  has  so  much  at  heart. 

Fr.  Paschal  Robinson,  O.F.M. 
Paierson,  N.J. 


THE  PLACE  OP  THE  GREGORIAN  CHANT  IN  SACRED  MUSIC. 

THE  restoration  of  the  Gregorian  Chant  is  an  event  of  the 
profoundest  significance.  It  does  not  mean  simply  that  the 
Church,  with  wise  tenacity  of  aim,  is  clinging  to  one  of  her  most 
precious  institutions  and  handing  it  over  to  posterity  to  exert  a 
tremendous  influence  upon  the  religious  composers  of  the  future. 
It  means  more  than  this.  Attended  as  it  is  by  a  revival  of  classic 
polyphony,  it  signifies,  one  might  say,  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 
The  thirteen  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  St.  Gregory 
has  been  marked  by  a  renaissance  of  sacred  music  such  as  has 
never  before  been  witnessed.  The  priceless  heritage  of  the  ages 
is  now  to  be  turned  to  some  account. 

The  Gregorian  Chant  occupies  historically  and  liturgically  a 
place  which  is  entirely  its  own.  It  has  never  had  a  real  competitor, 
either  in  the  Catholic  Church  or  in  any  other  body  of  Christians. 
Not  only  did  the  style  of  Palestrina  owe  its  very  existence  to  it,  but 
it  was  likewise  ih^fons  et  origo  of  the  music  of  all  the  Protestant 
churches.     It  has  certain  archetypal  qualities  which  every  great 
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work  of  sacred  music,  of  whatever  school  or  period,  must  in  some 
degree  reproduce,  or  else  fail  to  serve  its  purpose.  The  purity  and 
universality  of  its  style  give  it  a  vitality  which  is  undiminished  from 
one  age  to  another,  and  which  prevents  it  from  ever  seeming  anti- 
quated. It  will  repay  us  to  consider  the  Gregorian  Chant  in  some 
of  its  relations  with  the  sacred  music  which  grew  directly  out  of  it, 
and  with  that  of  modern  times. 

The  rare  qualities  which  make  the  Gregorian  Chant  so  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  its  liturgical  function,  are  difficult  to  describe. 
From  a  very  early  period  some  forms  of  intonation  by  the  cele- 
brant and  of  singing  by  the  choir  were  felt  to  be  necessary  to  give 
the  liturgy  due  solemnity.  With  the  publication  by  St.  Gregory 
of  his  celebrated  Antiphonarium  Romanum,  a  highly  developed 
system  of  music  adapted  to  liturgical  use  came  into  existence.  It 
was  more  perfect  than  anything  that  preceded  it, — so  perfect  that 
it  remained  in  essential  character  unchanged  from  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century  to  the  twelfth  and  even  later.  It  was  dis- 
tinguished by  being  intended,  not  so  much  to  delight  the  ear  as 
to  provide  an  unobtrusive  vehicle  for  the  words  of  the  service. 
Both  in  rhythm  and  in  melody  alike  it  was  so  subtly  conformed 
to  the  natural  speaking  voice  that  it  was  perforce  an  elocutionary 
medium  of  great  expressive  power.  Grave,  simple,  and  expres- 
sive, and  yet  carefully  subordinated  to  the  liturgy  which  it  served, 
it  'could  not  help  being  elevating  and  holy.  It  was  not,  however, 
primitive  because  of  its  simplicity,  for  it  had  a  beauty  of  form  evinc- 
ing a  high  achievement  of  art,  and  its  melodies  in  their  number 
and  variety  provided  the  Church  with  a  rich  store  to  draw  upon* 
of  which  it  would  never  grow  weary.  It  was  founded,  moreover, 
upon  a  tonal  system  much  more  interesting  and  characteristic 
than  that  of  modern  times.  But  these  observations  leave  unno- 
ticed its  aspiration,  its  tenderness,  its  grief  for  the  sorrows  of  this 
world,  and  its  hope  for  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.  It  was  the 
very  voice  of  the  liturgy,  a  voice  that  speaks  as  eloquently  to  men 
now  as  ten  centuries  ago.  Its  qualities  were  archetypal,  in  that 
they  were  the  qualities  essential  to  all  profoundly  religious  music 
wedded  to  a  liturgy.  For  this  reason  anyone  desiring  to  learn 
what  the  fundamental  requisites  are  for  modern  sacred  music  has 
only  to  study  the  character  of  the  Gregorian  Chant. 
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At  first  one  might  suppose  that  the  difference  between  rhythmic 
and  non-rhythmic  music,  between  plain  song  and  figurative  music, 
is  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  a  fancifial  assertion  that  the  qualities 
of  the  Gregorian  Chant  are  universal  desiderata.  The  transition, 
however,  from  the  Chant  to  the  more  deeply  devotional  music  of 
later  times  is  not  so  abrupt  as  might  be  supposed.  Figurate  music 
came  into  existence  in  consequence  of  a  desire  to  enrich  the  Gre- 
gorian Chant  by  the  addition  of  new  parts.  Part-writing  slowly 
developed  between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries  from  a 
primitive,  non-rhythmic  harmony,  which  would  perhaps  be  mis- 
taken for  discord  by  modern  ears,  into  rhythmic  counterpoint. 
But  the  Gregorian  Chant  was  the  foundation  of  this  development, 
and  the  transition  from  plain  song  to  polyphonic  settings  of  Psalms 
and  Responses  did  not  result,  immediately  at  least,  in  abandon- 
ment of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  earlier  form  of  music.  The 
old  melodies  of  the  Gregorian  Chant  were  woven  into  polyphonic 
settings  of  the  movements  of  the  Mass,  and  the  character  of  the 
Chant  was  lost  only  gradually.  With  the  advancement  of  musical 
science,  however,  these  compositions  were  destined  to  grow  more 
complicated,  until,  in  the  century  preceding  Palestrina,  they  became 
artificial  and  pedantic.  The  severity  and  devotional  spirit  of  plain 
song  was  exchanged  for  an  ingenuity  which  developed  into  a  great 
abuse,  and  rendered  a  reform  of  figured  music  necessary,  if  it  was 
to  be  retained  at  all.  This  reform  was  brought  about  by  Palestrina, 
who  simply  restored  to  sacred  polyphony  the  severity,  simplicity, 
and  holiness  of  the  Gregorian  Chant  itself. 

That  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  musical  reform  now  in  prog- 
ress is  to  secure  recognition  for  the  Gregorian  Chant  as  the  model 
for  all  liturgical  music,  and  therefore  as  exemplifying  qualities  which 
must  be  copied  in  all  modern  sacred  music  suited  to  the  Church, 
is  readily  to  be  inferred  from  the  Pope's  Motu  propria.  **The 
more  closely  a  composition  for  church  music  approaches  in  its 
movement,  inspiration,  and  savor  to  the  Gregorian  form,  the  more 
sacred  and  liturgical  it  becomes,"  is  the  rule  which  has  been  laid 
down  for  all  Roman  Catholics  to  test  the  value  of  all  sacred  music. 
The  fact  that  the  greater  proportion  of  modern  music  could  not 
survive  this  test  shows  the  prevalence  of  a  secularism  which  is 
quite  as  baneful  in  its  results  as  the  extravagant  abuses  against 
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which  Palestrina  contended,  and  which,  like  them,  is  to  be  over- 
come only  by  returning  to  the  qualities  of  the  Gregorian  Chant. 

The  test  which  the  Holy  Father  provides,  however,  is  uni- 
versal, and  applies  to  modern  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  music 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  force.  The  best  music  of  the 
Anglican  Church  has  not  imitated  Palestrina,  or  Tallis,  the  Eng- 
lish composer  who  stood  for  a  similar  ideal,  but  it  has  striven  to 
approach  the  ancient  plain  song  model  in  smoothness,  dignity, 
freedom  from  voluptuous  or  theoretical  effects,  and  lack  of  worldly 
association, — all  of  them  characteristics  of  the  Gregorian  Chant. 
The  Gregorian  Chant  also  underlies  the  Lutheran  choral^  from 
which  the  modern  Protestant  hymn  has  developed,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  these  modern  hymns  depends  upon  their  affinity  to 
ancient  melodies  in  the  pure,  elevated  qualities  of  the  Chant.  The 
best  vocal  and  instrumental  music  of  all  the  Protestant  churches 
is  marked  by  the  smoothness  and  serenity  of  the  Gregorian  Chant 
and  on  the  polyphony  based  upon  it,  although  the  wide  prevalence 
of  theatrical  standards  of  taste  and  the  indifference  to  tradition 
prevent  this  truth  from  receiving  due  recognition. 

Because  of  its  character  of  universality  arising  from  ideal 
adaptation  to  liturgical  use,  the  Church  is  not  pursuing  a  narrow, 
exclusive  policy  in  reviving  the  Gregorian  Chant  in  its  original, 
undefiled  purity.  The  reform  is  rather  in  harmony  with  that 
spirit  of  catholicity  which  is  one  of  the  most  cherished  traditions 
of  the  Church.  The  purpose  of  the  Church  in  this  musical  reform 
is  in  the  highest  sense  catholic,  in  that  it  is  dominated  by  the  wish 
to  banish  nothing  from  the  service  that  belongs  there,  and  to 
receive  into  the  Church  all  that  is  truly  and  unvaryingly  good. 
The  programme  which  has  been  defined  in  the  Motu  proprio  is 
thoroughly  broad-minded,  and  is  as  heartily  to  be  commended 
from  the  musical  as  from  the  ecclesiastical  point  of  view.  No  regu- 
lation has  been  made  which  can  be  considered  by  a  fair  critic 
disparaging  to  the  interests  of  modern  sacred  music.  The  Holy 
Father  has  said  that  the  qualities  of  sanctity  and  goodness  of  form, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  liturgy,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
highest  degree  in  the  Gregorian  Chant,  and  also  in  an  excellent 
degree  in  the  classic  polyphony  of  Palestrina  and  other  composers ; 
but  no  rigid  rule  is  laid  down,  for  it  is  expressly  declared  that 
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modern  music  "  too  furnishes  compositions  of  such  excellence, 
sobriety,  and  gravity  that  they  are  in  no  way  unworthy  of  the 
liturgical  functions."  The  attitude  of  the  Holy  See  toward  modern 
sacred  music  is  thus  thoroughly  liberal,  and  it  is  in  effect  proposed 
that  modern  compositions  shall  be  judged  solely  with  respect  to 
their  liturgical  merits,  rather  than  in  accordance  with  any  stereo- 
typed formula.  Let  no  modern  composer  of  sacred  music  com- 
plain that  his  art  has  been  done  an  injury,  when  from  so  enlightened 
a  programme  as  this  it  is  certain  to  receive  new  stimulus  and 
inspiration,  and  to  enter  upon  a  new  lease  of  life. 

On  the  part  of  some  Catholic  musicians  there  were  some 
signs  of  a  disposition  to  disparage  the  reinstatement  of  the  Gre- 
gorian Chant  before  the  action  of  the  Church  rendered  the 
expression  of  such  a  feeling  disrespectful  to  the  Holy  See.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Chant  has  unfortunately  not  received  its  due  in 
modern  times.  The  late  Sir  Frederick  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  professor 
of  music  at  Oxford,  once  wrote  that  the  loss  of  the  church  music 
of  England  stored  in  monasteries  was  not  great,  because 
"  the  old  ecclesiastical  music  was  naturally  opposed  to  progressive 
development,"  etc.,  etc.  A  judgment  of  this  kind,  founded  on 
ephemeral  conventions  varying  from  age  to  age,  is  unsound  and 
needs  to  be  supplanted  by  one  which  completely  adopts  the 
historical  point  of  view.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  development  of 
music  took  place  chiefly  under  ecclesiastical  influences,  whereas  in 
modern  times  secular  influences  have  predominated,  and  only  a 
little  reflection  should  convince  anyone  that  we  must  detach  our- 
selves from  the  secular  point  of  view  of  our  own  period,  to  appre- 
ciate the  grandeur  of  mediaeval  music. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  it  was  almost  wholly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  assiduity  of  the  religious 
orders  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  music  came  into  existence  as  an 
independent  art.  Notker  Balbulus  and  his  fellow  monks  of  St. 
Gall  in  Switzerland  were  but  one  of  many  religious  communities 
rendering  substantial  services  to  the  advancement  of  music.  To 
many  of  these  venerable  fathers  we  are  indebted  for  sacred 
melodies  of  enduring  beauty.  No  modern  musician  at  all  sensi- 
tive to  the  reproach  of  an  unhistorical  and  uncritical  attitude  can 
afford  to  ignore  or  slight  noble  music  which  survives  the  immutable 
and  final  tests  of  liturgical  fitness  and  spiritual  worth. 
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It  would  therefore  be  unfair  for  any  musician  to  maintain  that 
the  musical  reform  in  progress  truly  implies  recrudescence.  It 
means  progress.  Values  are  adjusted  on  a  sounder  basis.  The 
more  devotional  and  conservative  of  modern  Catholic  composers 
are  given  material  encouragement.  A  new  school  of  sacred  com- 
position may  spring  into  existence.  Such  a  school  may  restore 
sacred  music  to  the  glory  which  it  had  in  Palestrina's  time. 

The  music  of  the  Church  had  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  it  is 
now  to  be  regenerated.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  fruits 
of  the  researches  conducted  at  Ratisbon  and  Solesmes  by  learned 
antiquarians,  the  Gregorian  Chant  was  permitted  to  decline,  so 
that  in  many  cases  it  was  scarcely  recognizable  in  comparison 
with  the  ancient  tradition.  As  for  Palestrina  and  the  more  illustri- 
ous of  his  successors  of  the  classic  polyphonic  period,  in  many 
quarters  they  had  grown  to  be  mere  names, — names  that  meant 
little  or  nothing.  The  change  now  brought  about  is  a  great 
blessing  to  the  Church.  A  German  musician  of  nearly  a  century 
ago,  writing  of  Palestrina,  Vittoria,  Lotti,  Durante,  and  other 
masters,  says  that  though  preceded  by  the  best  selections  from 
Handel  and  Bach,  their  pieces  **  will  never  lose  their  charm." 
That  charm,  after  a  period  of  secularization  which  has  relegated 
to  obscurity  much  of  the  best  music  of  the  world,  is  now  to  be 
consecrated  anew  to  the  service  of  religion. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  music  of 
the  various  Catholic  churches  in  this  country  will  study  with 
reverent  enthusiasm  the  old  music,  polyphony  as  well  as  plain 
song,  will  cultivate  a  fine  discernment  by  analysis  of  the  best 
models,  and  will  teach  their  singers  how  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  greatest  religious  music  ever  written.  That  this  result 
may  be  anticipated  is  not  altogether  uncertain.  If  the  reform  of 
sacred  music  is  carried  out  with  the  technical  skill  and  rare  dis- 
crimination that  are  so  much  to  be  desired,  its  significance  on  the 
spiritual  and  devotional  side  will  be  very  great.  It  will  also  be 
recognized  as  a  broad-minded  contribution  to  art  and  civilization, 
as  well  as  a  devout  glorification  of  the  liturgy  affecting  the  inner- 
most life  of  the  Church. 

Arthur  Spencer. 

Brookline,  Mass. 
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SCHOOL  SUPERVISION— ITS  NECESSITY,  AIMS,  AND  METHODS. 

THE  term  supervision  as  applied  to  our  diocesan  parochial 
schools  may  be  taken  in  a  variety  of  senses.  There  is  first 
of  all  pastoral  supervision.  Every  parochial  school  is  an  integral 
part  of  a  definite  parish.  The  funds  required  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  the  school  building  are  obtained  by  the  exertions  of 
the  pastor.  The  pupils  of  the  school  are  the  lambs  of  his  flock. 
If  there  be  in  the  diocese  a  number  of  religious  teaching  commu- 
nities, even  the  choice  of  the  particular  one  which  shall  have 
charge  of  his  parish  school  is  generally  left,  at  least  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  pastor.  Where  lay  teachers  are  employed,  the 
pastor  selects  them  from  year  to  year.  Naturally  therefore  and  by 
the  very  constitution  of  the  parish  and  the  parish  school  in  this 
country,  some  supervision  of  the  latter  is  required  on  the  part  of 
the  pastor  or  his  representative.  The  nature  of  this  supervision, 
how  far  it  should  extend,  and  where  the  welfare  of  our  schools 
suggests  that  it  should  end,  we  shall  consider  in  their  proper  place. 

Secondly,  in  every  large  parochial  school  there  is  or  at  least 
there  should  be  a  principal  or  superior,  usually  a  religious,  who 
may  or  may  not  have  charge  of  a  particular  class.  We  shall  say 
a  word  on  the  principal's  duties  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
Methods  of  Supervision. 

Thirdly,  our  schools  are  for  the  most  part  taught  by  religious 
of  various  communities.  Usually  several  of  these  are  found  in  a 
diocese,  each  in  control  of  a  number  of  schools.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  the  superior  to  designate  a  member  of  the  community 
as  Inspector,  whose  occupation  is  to  supervise  the  work  in  all  the 
parish  schools  taught  by  the  religious  of  that  community.  The 
value  of  this  partial  or  community  supervision,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  coordinated  and  made  a  leading  feature  of  our 
parish  school  system,  will  also  receive  due  attention  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  Methods  of  Supervision. 

Finally,  there  exists  in  not  a  few  dioceses  a  system  of  general 
supervision,  whereby  it  is  sought  to  supplement  the  work  of  pasto- 
ral inspection,  and  that  of  the  principals  and  community  inspect- 
ors, to  organize  and  direct  the  parish  school  activities  of  the 
whole  diocese.     This  system  centres  around   a  representative  of 
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the  Bishop  and  the  School  Board,  a  priest  of  the  diocese,  to  whom 
is  given  the  oversight  of  all  the  parish  schools  in  matters  that  per- 
tain to  their  general  scholastic  welfare.  The  main  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  inquire  whether  in  our  circumstances  such  general 
diocesan  supervision  is  necessary ;  and,  if  it  is,  at  what  should  it 
aim,  and  how  should  it  be  exercised. 

I. — Necessity  of  Supervision. 

We  affirm  that  this  general  supervision  is  necessary,  not 
absolutely  indeed,  as  though  the  work  of  parish  school  education 
were  impossible  without  it.  Good  schools,  and  doubtless  many 
of  them,  existed  in  various  dioceses  before  there  was  any  general 
diocesan  supervision  ;  they  can  be  found  where  there  is  at  present 
no  such  system.  We  speak  relatively,  considering  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  life  and  efficiency  of  the 
school,  as  progressive,  as  always  susceptible  of  improvement. 
That  the  work  of  some  schools  has  given  a  large  measure  of  satis- 
faction independently  of  the  supervision  here  advocated,  is  no 
proof  that  the  limit  of  perfection  has  been  reached ;  that  better 
work  would  not  have  been  done,  and  done  more  easily  and 
securely,  if  the  zeal  of  pastors  and  the  skill  and  devotedness  of 
teachers  had  been  reenforced  by  the  cooperation  of  one  who  has 
opportunities  of  observing  the  workings  of  many  schools  of  all 
sorts,  and  the  trial  and  practical  success  of  ideas  that  perhaps 
never  entered  the  minds  of  the  pastors  and  teachers  of  these 
particular  institutions.  No  teacher,  no  body  of  teachers,  religious 
or  lay,  has  a  monopoly  of  the  best  educational  thought ;  it  is  not 
always  associated  with  fine  buildings  and  large  registration ; 
parish  pride,  commendable  though  it  may  be  in  many  respects, 
gives  no  assurance  of  its  possession ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  large 
city  is  not  essential  to  its  growth.  One  will  often  find  the  soundest, 
the  sanest,  the  safest,  the  best  in  educational  life  as  in  all  other  life, 
in  comparative  obscurity,  its  superiority  unsuspected  perhaps 
by  its  very  possessor.  Whatever  and  wherever  it  is,  it  ought  to 
be  brought  out,  made  known.  It  might  make  an  improvement 
in  the  ideas  and  methods  of  many  a  teacher,  in  the  management 
of  many  a  school.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  obscur- 
ity or  confined  in  its  operations  to  one  school  or  set  of  schools. 
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Real  good  things  are  not  so  common  that  we  can  afford  to  pass 
them  by  with  a  nod. 

This  argument  for  the  necessity  of  general  diocesan  supervi- 
sion can  be  urged  with  even  greater  force  if  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  weaker  schools  in  our  diocesan  system.  We  are 
Catholics.  Our  interest  ought  to  be  catholic,  universal,  extend 
to  all  our  schools,  small  and  large,  struggling  and  prosperous,  to 
those  in  the  little  villages  and  farming  districts  as  well  as  to  those 
in  our  large  towns  and  cities.  In  fact  the  welfare  of  schools  in 
smaller,  struggling  parishes,  is  often  of  far  greater  moment  than 
that  of  the  schools  in  populous  Catholic  centres.  The  faith  of 
the  people  in  such  places  is  in  need  of  stronger  bulwarks ;  mixed 
marriages  are  proportionately  more  common  ;  the  children  mingle 
more  with  non-Catholics ;  scrutiny  of  the  Catholic  school  is  more 
searching ;  the  smallness  of  the  grades  and  the  poverty  of  the 
parish  make  it  necessary  as  a  rule  for  one  teacher  to  attend  to 
three,  four,  even  five  grades,  and  not  infrequently  less  competent 
teachers  are  assigned  to  this  difficult  work.  Can  any  one  ques- 
tion for  a  moment  the  value  to  this  class  of  schools,  of  association 
through  a  general  supervisor  and  a  general  system  of  supervision, 
with  those  in  more  favorable  circumstances  ?  Shall  we  leave  to 
their  own  slender  resources,  these  poor,  struggling  Sisters  who 
seldom  have  a  chance  to  exchange  ideas  with  their  own,  or  with 
lay  teachers  of  the  local  public  schools  ?  Shall  we  deny  them 
the  benefit  of  the  sympathy,  encouragement,  advice  of  one  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  success  and  failures  of  others  in  their 
circumstances  ?  Shall  we  allow  them  in  their  isolation  to  give 
way  to  the  reflection :  "  Well,  we  are  of  very  little  account 
anyway  "  ? 

Then  there  are  the  children  and  their  parents,  who  are  only  too 
apt  to  place  the  modest  little  school  in  damaging  contrast  with  a 
fine  public  school,  with  its  complete  staff  of  teachers,  free  books, 
and  every  inducement  to  pupils.  It  often  requires  all  the  known 
motives  of  fear  and  love,  the  decrees  of  the  Baltimore  Council 
and  diocesan  synods,  and  threats  of  denial  of  the  Sacraments,  to 
bring  children  to  the  parochial  school  in  such  circumstances.  How 
can  the  pastor's  arm  be  strengthened  ?  What  will  help  convince 
these  parents  and  children  that  their  little  school  is  really  equal,  per- 
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haps  superior  to  the  other,  even  though  appearances  are  against 
it,  give  them  a  pride  in  it,  and  draw  other  children  to  it  ?  The 
knowledge  that  their  little  school  is  part  of  a  fine  diocesan  system  ; 
that  it  is  just  as  important  as  any  other;  the  sight  of  their  statis- 
tics, their  progress  in  school  work,  m  the  same  column  with  those 
of  the  big  city  schools;  the  assurance  given  by  the  Superin- 
tendent himself  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  that  school  are  as  good 
as  any  in  the  diocese  ; — yes,  he  may  even  succeed  in  leaving  the 
impression  that  in  all  his  travels  he  has  met  none  so  good  in  some 
respects ;  the  understanding  that  they  are  following  the  same 
course  of  studies,  taking  the  same  examinations  as  thousands  of 
other  Catholic  children  whom  they  have  never  seen  yet  feel  they 
are  associated  with, — in  a  word,  the  sense  of  fellowship  in  a  grand 
union,  the  same  sentiment  in  reality  to  which  St.  Paul  appealed 
when  he  wrote  to  the  Ephesians  (2:19):  *'  Jam  non  estis  hospites 
et  advenae,  sed  estis  cives  sanctorum  et  domestici  Dei," — "  Now 
therefore  you  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  you  are 
fellow-citizens  with  the  saints  and  the  domestics  of  God."  What 
will  create  this  spirit;  or,  if  it  already  exists  in  some  degree, 
strengthen  it,  spread  it,  make  it  a  large  and  important  factor  in  the 
upbuilding  of  our  schools  ?  What,  if  not  a  system  of  general 
supervision  ? 

This  contention  is  strengthened  when  we  consider  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  teaching  element,  the  most  important  element  in  our 
schools,  viz.,  the  rehgious  communities.  As  a  rule,  several  are 
employed  in  the  diocese,  each  with  its  own  ideas  of  teaching,  its 
own  rules  and  customs,  its  own  elements  of  strength  and  superi- 
ority in  some  respects,  of  weakness  and  inferiority  in  others.  They 
are  all  full  of  a  praiseworthy  zeal  to  excel ;  and  while  rightly 
tenacious  of  their  own  methods,  they  are  generally  not  unwilling 
to  modify  them  or  adopt  others,  if  convinced  of  the  latter's  superi- 
ority. But  while  laboring  in  a  common  cause  they  are  practically 
segregated  from  one  another.  They  may  occasionally  visit  a  pub- 
lic school,  or  gain  an  idea  of  their  workings  from  friendly 
Catholic  public-school  teachers.  They  scarcely  ever  see  the 
inside  of  a  school  of  another  religious  community,  or  exchange  a 
thought  with  a  Sister  of  a  different  habit  on  subjects  in  which  both 
are  so  intimately  interested.      Is  this  state  of  affairs  necessary  ? 
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Is  it  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  our  teaching  communities  ? 
It  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  it  is,  required  by  the  nature  of  relig- 
ious community  life.  It  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  it  is  con- 
ducive to  enlargement  of  ideas  on  a  matter  of  so  practical  a 
nature  as  school  teaching.  How  then  shall  we  contrive  to  leave 
undisturbed  the  community  spirit  with  all  the  benefits  that  it 
secures,  and  at  the  same  time  foster  a  healthy  emulation  between 
communities,  make  this  variety  that  exists  a  source  of  strength  not 
weakness,  put  each  community  in  possession  of  the  best  to  be 
found  in  the  others,  gradually  but  securely  eradicate  imperfections 
that  must  accompany  isolation  ?  We  reply  again,  evidently  by  a 
system  that  will  reach  out  and  embrace  all,  a  system  that  provides 
a  means  of  intercommunication,  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
results,  viz.,  general  diocesan  supervision. 

Analogous  to  this  reason  is  another  arising  from  a  condition 
commonly  found  in  our  large  cities,  viz.,  variety  of  nationalities. 
Many  of  our  largest  schools  are  composed  of  pupils  who  scarcely 
ever  hear  a  word  of  English,  at  least  of  correct  English,  spoken 
at  home.  The  teachers  themselves,  however  well  equipped  in 
other  respects,  are  sometimes  far  from  proficient  in  reading,  writ- 
ing and  speaking  the  English  language  and  instructing  their 
scholars  in  its  proper  use.  It  is  necessary  no  doubt  for  the  children 
of  parents  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  country,  to  pay  due 
attention  to  the  tongue,  and  the  national  and  religious  customs  of 
their  forefathers.  But  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  their  future  welfare 
demands  at  least  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  language,  history,  and 
spirit  of  America,  where  most  of  them  will  have  to  gain  their 
livelihood  side  by  side  with  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
foreign  tongues  and  little  regard  for  distinct  traces  of  foreign 
nationality. 

The  Church  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  educating  these 
children ;  their  parents  are  as  a  rule  most  devoted  adherents  of 
our  parochial  schools.  They  are  so  eager  in  fact  to  have  their 
offspring  receive  a  Catholic  education  that  all  the  attractions  of 
the  public  schools  are  powerless  to  draw  them  from  their  allegiance 
to  their  parish  schools,  no  matter  how  wretched  and  uninviting  these 
may  be.  It  is  our  duty  therefore  to  respond  to  the  confidence 
placed  in  us  by  this  great  and  rapidly  increasing  body  of  Catholics, 
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who  will  soon  be  such  a  power  in  the  Church  and  the  nation  ;  to 
provide  their  children  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  solid,  useful 
secular  training,  while  instructing  them  in  the  faith  ;  to  leave  them 
no  grounds  on  which  they  might  allege  hereafter  the  insufficiency 
of  their  schooling  to  better  their  worldly  condition,  and  enable 
them  to  reach  a  more  comfortable  sphere  of  life  than  that  in  which 
they  were  born.  Their  future  devotion  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
parochial  school  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  esteem  they  will 
cherish  toward  both  for  having  adequately  equipped  them  in  youth 
for  their  life  struggle. 

We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  this  class  of  schools  and  those  in 
charge  of  them  are  not  making  efforts  to  come  up  to  the  standard 
set  by  the  demands  of  the  country,  or  that  we  should  look  for  the 
same  rapidity  of  progress  in  them  as  in  others  that  are  unhampered 
by  their  difficulties.  We  desire  simply  to  emphasize  the  necessity 
in  their  case,  in  their  environment,  with  their  limitations,  their 
immense  numbers  of  children,  their  inherited  methods,  their  foreign 
tongue,  of  contact  with  the  forces  that  have  made  other  Catholic 
schools  successful.  Isolation  in  their  circumstances  means  fostering 
of  narrowness,  antique  methods,  lack  of  incentive,  useless  experi- 
ments, slow  and  discouraging  advance.  By  what  means  can  much 
of  this  be  avoided  ?  How  shall  we  bring  these  backward  teachers 
and  pupils  in  contact  with  all  that  is  energizing  and  uplifting  in  our 
parish  schools  ?  By  extending  to  them  the  benefits  of  general 
diocesan  supervision.  There  are  some  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  supervising  this  class  of  schools  that  are  peculiar  to  them ;  but 
they  will  be  greatly  minimized  by  prudence  and  kindly  interest  on 
the  part  of  a  Supervisor  who  is  vested  with  proper  authority, 
recognized  as  the  representative  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese, 
careful  to  show  himself  on  all  occasions  conservative,  inspired  by 
a  single  motive,  viz.,  the  improvement  of  the  schools  committed 
to  his  charge, — who  is  ready  to  make  himself,  "  All  things  to  all 
men." 

THE  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  IDEA. 

While  thus  tending  to  improve  individual  schools  and  classes 
of  schools,  a  general  diocesan  supervision  will  give  most  powerful 
impetus  to  the  growth  in  every  diocese  of  what  is  termed  the 
parochial  school  idea, — that  is,  a  general  persuasion  especially 
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among  our  Catholic  people  of  the  necessity  of  the  parish  school, 
an  understanding  of  the  claims  of  the  parish  school,  and  the 
validity  of  those  claims.  The  propagation  of  this  idea  depends 
principally,  of  course,  upon  the  persistent  efforts  of  individual 
pastors,  the  evidences  of  excellence  that  appear  to  our  people  in 
their  own  parish  school.  But  no  one  can  deny  the  power  of 
argument  in  an  accumulation  of  evidence.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  it  to  support  our  claims,  but  it  lies  scattered  in  a  hundred 
places,  and  its  weight  will  remain  unknown  unless  some  agency 
interested  in  more  than  one  parish  school  brings  it  together  for 
the  common  good.  That  agency,  it  is  plain,  is  no  other  than 
general  diocesan  supervision.  Not  only  the  reports  of  the  Super- 
visor, but  his  very  visits  to  the  schools,  bring  home  emphatically 
to  the  people  the  impressive  fact  of  a  well-cared-for  system  of 
Catholic  primary  instruction ;  for  a  visit  to  a  school  is  a  visit  to 
the  home  of  every  wide-awake  child  in  the  school.  It  is  known 
throughout  the  parish  before  nightfall  that  the  superintendent  has 
been  around.  What  he  said  about  "  our  school  in  particular  and 
all  the  other  Catholic  schools,  and  the  thousands  of  other  Catholic 
boys  and  girls  in  the  diocese,"  is  reported  graphically  and  faith- 
fully at  home.  The  pastor's  exhortations  from  the  pulpit  thus 
receive  sanction,  his  oft- repeated  contention  of  the  merits  of  his 
school  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  an  impartial  and  trust- 
worthy witness,  the  faith  of  many  a  doubting  parent  is  strength- 
ened, the  grand  idea  of  a  Catholic  parish  school  takes  deeper 
root. 

To  conclude  our  first  point,  it  does  not  seem  a  straining  of 
argument  to  deduce  from  this  last  consideration  the  value  of  a 
general  supervision  to  foster  among  our  people  that  spirit  of  unity, 
or  federation  as  it  has  come  to  be  called,  about  whose  benefits  so 
much  is  said  in  these  days.  One  of  the  most  important  of  our 
common  interests,  viz.,  our  school  interests,  is  placed  before  the 
people  more  vividly,  more  completely,  even  though  indirectly. 
The  teachers  and  the  children  of  parishes  that  would  otherwise 
remain  strangers  are  brought  together,  made  acquainted  with  one 
another.  St.  Patrick's  and  St.  Bridget's  hear  of  the  good  work 
of  St.  Boniface's  and  St.  Ludwig's,  and  all  four  realize  that  away 
out   on   the    confines   of  the   city   St.  Stanislaus   Kostka's   and 
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St.  John  Canty's  are  pressing  them  in  friendly  rivalry  for  the 
educational  honors.  Apart  from  the  effect  this  must  produce  on 
the  parents,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  another  decade 
these  boys  and  girls  will  be  men  and  women.  Unite  them  now 
and  the  amalgamation  of  Catholic  interests  is  well  started.  Keep 
them  apart  on  the  plan  of  "  every  one  for  himself  and  God  for  us 
all,"  and  we  will  have  the  anomaly  of  unity  of  faith  with  selfish- 
ness of  interest,  national  differences  and  prejudices,  uncatholic 
hostility  unabated. 

The  necessity  therefore  of  some  system  of  general  diocesan 
supervision  to  bring  our  schools  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
proficiency  seems  plain  when  we  review  the  circumstances  of  our 
average  diocese,  of  our  stronger  and  our  weaker  classes  of  schools, 
the  variety  of  our  religious  teaching  communities  and  their  separa- 
tion from  one  another,  the  obstacles  to  the  development  of  the 
school  where  the  language  of  the  country  is  imperfectly  known, 
the  power  of  a  general  plan  of  supervision  to  uphold  the  arms  of 
the  pastor,  to  foster  the  growth  of  the  parish  school  idea,  to  unite 
the  children  of  the  diocese,  and  through  union  of  the  children 
promote  union  of  Catholic  spirit  among  our  Catholic  people. 

II. — Aims  of  Supervision. 

We  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  aims  of  diocesan  super- 
vision. In  a  general  way  we  have  already  touched  upon  them. 
Supervision  ought  to  aim  at  the  highest  possible  development  of 
all  the  parish  schools  in  the  diocese,  in  whatever  pertains  to  reli- 
gious and  sound  secular  training.  This  general  scope  can  be 
particularized  by  examining  into  the  elements  that  compose  the 
school, — that  is  to  say,  (i)  the  teachers,  (2)  the  pupils  and 
parents,  (3)  the  pastors  and  the  material  edifices. 

THE    TEACHERS. 

The  principal  aim  of  diocesan  supervision  should  be  the  per- 
fecting of  our  teachers.  Upon  them  more  than  any  other  agency 
depends  the  efficiency  of  our  schools,  and  our  success  in  bringing 
the  Catholic  children  of  America  within  their  walls.  We  may  find 
many  a  good  school  without  a  fine  building  or  elaborate  equip- 
ment, with  a  very  small  registration   of  pupils.     But  we  cannot 
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even  conceive  a  good  school  without  good  teachers.  While  other 
causes  help,  it  is  the  teacher  that  makes  the  school.  Now  if  this 
assertion  is  true — and  who  will  dispute  it? — what  a  wealth  of 
promise  is  held  out  to  our  parochial  schools,  what  an  incentive 
to  all  enlisted  in  the  work  of  Catholic  education,  to  labor 
earnestly  and  joyfully  for  its  improvement !  For  we  can  say 
with  perfect  moderation  that  in  the  wide  secular  world  there  can  be 
found  no  such  material  for  the  noblest  and  most  efficient  type  of 
teachers  as  we  possess  in  our  religious  teaching  communities. 
God  has  placed  no  light  burden  upon  His  people  in  this  country, 
to  erect,  equip,  and  sustain  Catholic  primary  schools;  but  His 
Providence  has  supplied  in  the  religious  vocation  the  comfort  and 
assistance  that  make  the  burden  light,  the  choicest  quality  of 
material  from  v/hich  is  formed  the  chief  element  of  the  good 
school,  the  teacher.  And  the  supply  is  inexhaustible,  for  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  faith  of  our  Catholic  fathers  and  mothers ;  it  is  a 
manifestation  of  that  essential,  perennial  mark  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  Holiness.  The  religious  men  and  women  teaching  in  our 
parish  schools  are  the  highest  type  of  teachers,  because  they 
approach  nearest  to  the  Archetype,  the  Master  who  "  came 
into  the  world  to  give  testimony  of  the  truth."  Where  can  you 
find  such  dignified  demeanor,  such  grace  and  piety,  such  close 
union  with  God?  Where  such  motives  of  disinterested  zeal, 
such  love  for  the  poor,  as  animate  them  ?  Where  such  industry, 
that  regards  even  a  moment  lost  as  irreparable,  that  finds  in  every 
good  act  a  step  to  greater  eternal  glory,  that  has  helped  them  in 
a  few  years  to  overcome  all  manner  of  obstacles  ?  Where  such 
docility,  such  obedience,  which  none  can  teach  like  him  or  her 
who  knows  how  to  obey  ?  Where  such  singleness  of  purpose, 
such  perfect  seclusion  from  the  cares  and  distractions  of  the 
world,  which  are  the  bane  of  earnest  application  ?  Where  such 
laudable  ambition  to  excel  in  everything  commendable  and  make 
their  schools  models  of  proficiency  ?  Where  greater  eagerness 
to  learn  what  is  best  and  safest  in  educational  thought  and  put 
it  to  use  ?  Nowhere !  They  are  the  heritage  of  Christ  to  His 
Church,  to  take  the  chief  part  in  one  of  His  greatest  and  most 
arduous  works,  the  education  of  the  young.  They  must  be 
capable,  they  are  capable  of  excelling  all  others. 
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Supervision  therefore  as  far  as  it  concerns  our  teachers  should 
aim  at  developing  these  qualifications  of  nature  and  state.  The  office 
of  Superintendent  provides  exceptional  opportunities  for  this.  He 
knows,  and  the  teachers  are  persuaded  that  he  knows,  their  powers, 
their  difficulties,  their  success,  their  shortcomings,  the  exactions  of 
religious  life.  In  his  visits  then,  in  his  letters  private  and  public, 
at  meetings,  he  can  advise,  stimulate,  sympathize,  prudently,  kindly, 
firmly,  opportunely.  He  can  remove  the  cause  of  many  a  dis- 
couragement, explain  many  a  misunderstanding.  By  his  vigilance 
he  can  prevent  the  introduction  of  so-called  fads  that  are  con- 
demned by  the  best  sense  of  the  day.  He  can  do  much  to  raise 
the  standard  of  scholarship  and  teaching  ability,  use  his  influence 
to  establish  wise  diocesan  regulations  in  reference  to  gaining  State 
or  other  creditable  certificates,  and  by  his  prudence  and  firmness 
secure  their  general  observance.  As  we  have  already  stated,  he 
can  be  the  medium  of  communication  between  school  and  school, 
community  and  community,  city  and  town,  whereby  good  ideas 
and  good  methods  will  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  all. 
From  Monday  morning  until  Friday  night,  from  September  until 
June,  and,  if  he  wishes,  all  through  vacation,  he  can  find  oppor- 
tunities at  every  step,  in  every  school,  to  make  the  yoke  of  our 
teachers  sweet  and  their  burden  light,  to  make  our  schools  the 
live,  vigorous  institutions  we  wish  them  to  be,  worthy  of  recog- 
nition by  the  State,  ready  to  prove  their  right  to  its  aid  when  the 
day  of  public  enlightenment  on  the  denominational  school  ques- 
tion dawns. 

PARENTS    AND    CHILDREN. 

The  aim  of  supervision  as  regards  the  pupils  and  their  parents 
has  also  been  touched  upon  when  treating  of  the  necessity  of 
supervision.  The  Supervisor  ought  to  spare  no  pains  to  combat 
the  incredulity  which  unfortunately  exists  in  some  quarters  con- 
cerning the  ability  of  our  teachers  and  our  parish  schools  to  give 
children  a  secular  training  at  least  equal  to  any  they  can  obtain 
elsewhere.  Means  to  accomplish  this  will  vary  in  different  locali- 
ties. We  might  mention  in  the  State  of  New  York  the  Regents 
Examinations.  While  possessing  some  objectionable  features 
these  tests  offer  at  least  one  great  advantage  to  our  parish  schools, 
viz.,  a  common  ground  upon  which  our  pupils  can  meet  those  of 
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the  public  schools,  and  prove  their  ability  to  measure  up  to  the 
public-school  or  State  standard.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
Supervisor  to  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity.  By  publishing 
the  results  of  the  Regents  Examinations  in  detail,  a  stimulus  is 
furnished  to  the  pupils  and  a  telling  reply  is  given  to  the 
charge  of  inefficiency.  In  the  diocese  of  Buffalo,  and  doubtless 
in  other  dioceses  of  the  State,  the  improvement  wrought  in  our 
parochial  schools  and  their  teachers  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  by  means  of  the  State  Regents  Examinations  is  simply 
incalculable.  After  every  examination  and  at  the  closing  exer- 
cises of  the  year,  the  parents  of  the  children,  the  friends  and  the 
enemies  of  our  schools,  are  confronted,  often  and  laudably  from 
the  pulpit,  with  evidences  of  capability  in  our  teachers  that  are 
indisputable.  There  is  no  longer  any  ground  for  refusing  to  send 
the  children  to  schools  which,  besides  the  advantages  of  a  Catholic 
atmosphere  with  all  that  it  signifies,  provide  instruction  in  purely 
secular  studies  that  enable  them  to  pass  with  the  highest  honors 
conferred  by  the  State  examiners.  In  other  States  a  similar 
opportunity  may  be  lacking,  but  the  Superintendent  may  find 
other  ways  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  people,  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic,  the  excellent  quality  of  our  school  work.  We  must 
advertise  in  this  age  of  advertising.  We  shall  have  to  display  our 
wares  if  we  wish  to  draw  customers.  Our  Saviour  Himself  com- 
mands, "  So  let  your  light  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven," 
which  latter  clause  may  well  signify  in  the  present  case,  "  and 
send  their  children  to  the  Catholic  schools." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  wholesome  effect  which  this 
grouping  of  results,  this  general  display  of  the  superior  work  done 
in  the  parish  schools,  has  upon  the  children.  They  associate  with 
the  public-school  children.  They  talk  class,  teachers,  and  exam- 
inations, and  they  ought  to  be  supplied  with  ammunition  enough 
to  make  as  loud  a  noise  as  the  others.  Acquaint  the  children 
with  the  value  and  extent  of  their  possessions ;  they  will  be  proud 
of  being  pupils  of  the  parish  schools  and  become  missionaries  in 
behalf  of  them. 

To  illustrate  this,  here  are  some  passages  from  a  letter  of  a  boy 
of  twelve,  one  of  a  package  received  during  the  past  year  by  the 
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writer,  from  an  excellent  school  in  a  small  city  of  Buffalo  diocese. 
The  lad  had  read  in  the  little  school  paper  some  statistics  intended 
of  course  for  the  edification  of  his  elders,  and  he  wrote  :  "  Dear 
Father,  I  had  no  idea  before  I  read  the  Record  [that  is  the  name 
of  the  paper]  that  there  were  25,000  children  in  the  parochial 
schools  of  the  Buffalo  diocese.  I  am  glad  that  I  am  one  of  the 
number.  I  think  the  samples  of  Muscular  Movement  penman- 
ship from  St.  Louis'  School  [reproduced  in  the  paper]  are  a  credit 
to  them.  I  wish  I  could  write  as  well.  I  certainly  have  tried, 
but  I  suppose  I  must  try,  try  again."  And  he  concludes,  "  I  wish 
we  had  a  Catholic  High  School  too,  but  we  must  be  thankful  for 

what  we  have."     And  he  signs  his  letter,  "  Gratefully  John ." 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Supervisor  to  implant  in  the  breasts  of 
all  our  children,  this  little  fellow's  sentiments  of  pride  in  the 
Catholic  schools,  of  gladness  in  being  numbered  among  their 
pupils,  of  gratification  at  the  evidences  of  superior  work  even  in 
one  not  his  own,  of  ambition  to  equal  it,  this  longing  for  a  Catho- 
lic High  School  and  gratitude  for  the  advantages  he  possesses. 
Create  and  foster  a  spirit  like  this,  and  what  may  we  not  expect 
from  the  next  generation  ? 

PASTORS   AND   SCHOOL    BUILDINGS. 

What  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Supervisor  in  reference  to  the 
pastors  ?  One  word  expresses  it, — cooperation.  Exception  may 
sometimes  be  taken  to  the  system  of  general  supervision  which 
we  advocate,  on  the  ground  of  interference  by  the  Supervisor  with 
the  plans  of  the  pastor,  and  an  inevitable  clashing.  No  such 
eventuality  is  necessary  where  there  exist  an  understanding  of 
each  other's  office,  respect  for  each  other's  good  intentions  which 
are  ultimately  the  same,  viz.,  the  honor  and  glory  of  God,  a 
reasonable  amount  of  prudence  and  patience.  Surely  these  are 
not  virtues  essentially  heroic,  or  uncommon  in  the  priestly  office. 
The  pastor  should  recognize  in  the  Supervisor  a  representative  of 
episcopal  authority,  and  the  Supervisor  must  be  clothed  with  that 
authority  and  sustained  when  he  prudently  exercises  it,  or  his  work 
will  bear  but  little  fruit,  his  life  vnll  be  unhappy.  But  that  authority 
is  given,  and  the  Supervisor  should  ever  labor  to  make  it  appear 
that  it  is  given,  "  unto  edification."     He  should  be  a  builder  not  a 
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destroyer,  a  help  not  an  obstacle.  As  a  rule  he  can  carry  his 
authority  concealed  in  his  pocket ;  he  need  not  flaunt  it.  He  may 
sometimes  have  to  use  considerable  suavity  and  discretion.  Why 
should  he  not  possess  them  ?  He  should  not  be  concerned  about 
parish  regulations  that  have  no  bearing  on  his  school  work.  He 
ought  to  make  allowance  even  in  that  for  exceptional  local  con- 
ditions. A  pastor  on  the  other  hand  should  remember  that  the 
sacerdotal  office  does  not  per  se  qualify  one  to  direct  a  school, 
organize  classes,  prescribe  or  forbid  certain  studies.  He  should 
never  forget  that  while  economy  is  necessary,  the  sort  that  takes 
children  from  the  fifth  grade  and  puts  them  in  the  third  merely  to 
fill  up  a  room  and  give  a  teacher  plenty  to  do,  is  ruinous  to  dis- 
cipline and  future  progress.  Care  for  religious  instruction,  dis- 
cipline, attendance,  sympathy  with  the  teachers,  interest  in  the 
workings  of  the  school  manifested  by  short  and  frequent  visits, — 
these  should  be  his  aim  ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  the  technical  school 
work,  his  policy  should  be  non-interference.  The  teachers  and 
the  Supervisor  ought  to  be  allowed  to  attend  to  that.  It  is  the 
experience  of  the  writer  that  where  this  order  is  carefully  observed, 
harmony  prevails  and  progress  is  made  ;  where  it  is  lacking,  dis- 
content on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  discreditable  work  are 
the  result. 

Finally,  supervision  should  have  for  its  aim  the  betterment  of 
our  parochial  school  buildings.  Uttle  need  be  said,  however,  about 
the  duties  of  the  Supervisor  in  this  regard.  The  plan  and  con- 
struction of  our  schools  are  matters  about  which  he  is  seldom 
consulted.  One  of  the  most  disagreeable  duties  of  his  office  is 
to  direct  the  attention  of  authority  to  such  abuses  as  overcrowding 
of  rooms  or  other  unsanitary  and  repelling  conditions.  What 
remedy  the  defect  calls  for,  and  when  and  how  it  should  be  applied, 
it  is  no  part  of  this  paper  to  discuss.  But  since  we  are  taking  a 
general  view  of  supervision,  we  may  be  permitted  to  suggest,  that 
if  inspection  of  school  buildings  is  necessary,  the  work  of  doing  it 
and  reporting  findings  to  the  Ordinary,  would  better  be  left  to  a 
special  committee  of  prudent  pastors,  say  members  of  the  School 
Board.  Their  criticisms  and  recommendations  in  such  a  matter 
would  carry  greater  weight,  and  a  frequent  cause  of  friction  between 
pastors  and  Supervisor,  that  renders  the  latter  obnoxious  and 
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greatly  weakens  his  influence  for  good  in  strictly  scholastic  work, 
would  be  removed. 

III. — Methods  of  Supervision. 

Before  proposing  plans  or  methods  of  supervision  it  is  well  to 
call  attention  to  the  great  variety  of  conditions  prevailing  in  our 
dioceses ;  material  conditions  or  financial  resources,  Catholic  pop- 
ulation and  its  distribution,  geographical  or  territorial  conditions, 
the  supply  of  clergy  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  the  actual  and 
prospective  state  of  the  parochiol  schools,  the  number  of  distinct 
religious  teaching  communities,  the  proportion  of  diocesan  schools 
taught  by  each.  We  are  one  in  maintaining  the  necessity  of 
Catholic  primary  or  grammar  schools,  but  the  character  of  organ- 
ization and  the  choice  of  measures  that  will  best  promote  their 
development,  must  vary  according  to  local  or  diocesan  conditions. 
However,  this  wide  diversity  need  not  prevent  us  from  striking  an 
average  and  advocating  plans  of  school  organization  that  seem 
feasible  to  the  majority,  and  applicable  in  the  main  if  not  in  every 
detail. 

COMMUNITY    INSPECTORS. 

The  reasons  we  have  adduced  for  the  necessity  of  general 
supervision  as  well  as  the  aims  we  proposed  to  it,  suppose  that  it 
centres  in  one  person,  morally  one  at  least,  a  priest  of  the  diocese 
representing  the  Ordinary  and  the  School  Board ;  but  thorough, 
systematic  work  requires,  especially  in  dioceses  where  the  teaching 
is  entrusted  to  more  than  one  religious  community,  subordinate 
or  Community  Inspectors,  men  or  women  of  good  judgment  and 
practical  experience  in  school  work,  enjoying  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  their  own  teachers.  The  value  of  their  assistance  to  the 
Supervisor  can  not  be  overestimated.  They  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  dispositions,  the  capabilities,  the  defects,  the  needs  of 
teachers  of  their  community,  or  they  have  opportunities  of  becom- 
ing so  acquainted  no  priest  can  hope  to  possess.  This  qualifies 
them  to  give  sound  advice  when  to  insist  upon  the  observance  of 
general  regulations,  when  prudently  to  grant  exemptions.  The 
Inspector,  not  the  superior  of  the  community,  not  the  school 
principal,  above  all  not  the  pastor  or  assistant  pastor,  should  be  as 
a  rule  the  channel  of  the  Supervisor's  special  communications  to 
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the  teachers,  particularly  when  there  is  a  fault  to  be  corrected,  a 
remedy  to  be  applied.  By  this  means  charity  and  peace  are  con- 
sulted, publicity  and  shame  avoided.  Very  often  through  the  Com- 
munity Inspector,  the  Supervisor  will  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
difficulties  and  misunderstandings  inevitable  in  school  life,  which 
he  is  able  to  remove  or  compose,  and  of  which  he  might  otherwise 
remain  in  ignorance,  owing  to  the  timidity  of  the  teachers.  In 
large  dioceses  where  it  is  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  for 
one  man  to  inspect  all  the  schools  in  one  year,  especially  if  he 
gives  due  attention  to  other  important  duties  of  his  office  or  has 
parish  cares,  the  Community  Inspectors  are  indispensable.  Through 
them,  if  he  has  their  confidence,  the  Supervisor  can  be  at  all  times 
in  touch  with  the  general  features  of  the  school  work.  Without 
their  help  he  must  remain  in  ignorance  of  many  things  until  he 
gets  an  opportunity  to  visit  all  the  schools. 

He  should  have  meetings  at  times  of  the  Community  In- 
spectors. Their  experience,  their  limited  number  will  conduce  to 
more  definite  and  practical  results  than  can  be  gained  from  larger 
assemblages  of  teachers,  although  these  likewise  are  valuable. 
Such  meetings  will  serve  also  to  preserve  a  good  spirit  of  emula- 
tion between  the  various  communities,  and  help  the  diffusion  of 
sound  ideas.  In  a  word,  we  believe  that  the  Community  Inspector 
is  the  most  important  adjunct  to  the  work  of  supervision.  No 
community  entrusted  with  the  teaching  of  a  fair  number  of 
schools  should  be  without  one,  and  even  when  the  opening  of  new 
schools  causes  a  dearth  of  good,  available  teachers,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  general  welfare  requires  that  the  Inspector  be  con- 
tinued in  his  or  her  position,  and  if  sacrifice  must  be  made, 
that  it  be  made  elsewhere. 

PRINCIPALS. 

In  a  very  large  school  a  Principal  is  important,  and  by  this  we 
mean  not  the  pastor,  not  the  assistant  pastor,  but  a  Brother  or 
Sister  as  the  circumstances  require,  who  shall  give  his  or  her 
attention  chiefly  to  the  oversight  of  school  work.  This  may  not 
always  require  freedom  from  particular  class  duties,  but  ample  time 
should  be  available  to  visit  the  various  classes  and  devise  plans  for 
general   improvement.      We  can  testify  to    cases   of  positively 
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wonderful  progress  in  schools  whose  discipline  and  work  had  been 
far  below  the  mark,  once  a  sensible,  energetic  Principal  took  matters 
in  hand.  The  value  of  Principals'  meetings  presided  over  by 
the  Supervisor  need  only  be  mentioned. 

VISITING. 

An  important  part  of  supervision  is  the  work  of  visiting  and 
examining  the  schools.  At  the  same  time  we  should  like  to  give 
emphasis  here  to  the  assertion  that  the  Supervisor  is  not  and 
should  not  be  merely  a  school  examiner.  All  that  has  been  said 
to  prove  the  necessity  and  outline  the  aims  of  supervision  go 
to  show  that  the  scope  of  his  work  is  much  wider  and  more  im- 
portant than  travelling  from  school  to  school,  spending  nearly  all 
his  time  and  energy  examining.  It  is  pretty  generally  conceded 
that  modern  education  is  examining  and  worrying  our  poor  children 
to  death.  Who  will  compassionate  them  and  refrain  from  adding  to 
their  many  anxieties,  if  not  a  priest,  who  from  childhood  to  the  day 
on  which  he  was  clothed  with  the  sacerdotal  dignity,  yes  !  to  the 
day  which  marked  his  passage  from  the  ranks  of  the  junior  clergy, 
had  to  undergo  with  heart  breaking  regularity  the  torture  of  exami- 
nations ?  The  general  semi-annual  examinations  and  those  of  the 
inspectors  and  principals,  the  frequent  tests  of  their  classes  given 
by  the  teachers,  provide  all  the  formal  examining  necessary.  The 
Supervisor  in  his  visits  can  gain  whatever  information  he  needs, 
satisfy  himself  concerning  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  the 
progress  of  the  pupils,  the  general  status  of  the  school,  by  some- 
thing far  less  searching  and  laborious  than  an  oral  examination 
of  all  the  children.  His  questioning  therefore  should  be  moder- 
ate. His  methods  should  always  be  of  an  instructive  and  stimu- 
lating character.  He  should  lay  stress  upon  the  fundamentals, 
even  when  visiting  pupils  of  the  higher  grades,  and  never  let  pass 
an  opportunity  to  impress  their  importance  upon  the  children  in 
the  presence  of  the  teachers. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  warn  against  violent  criticisms, 
strong  denunciations.  They  mortify  and  discourage  teachers  who 
are  invariably  doing  their  best.  Children  report  the  incident  at 
home,  and  thus  carping  parents  are  given  an  opportunity  to  slur 
our  schools.    If  adverse  criticism  is  called  for,  a  word  quietly  and 
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kindly  whispered  to  the  teacher,  who  we  may  be  sure  is  already 
grieved  at  the  poor  showing  of  her  class,  will  go  much  farther  to 
remedy  defects.  "  Non  in  turbine  Dominus  " — **  The  Lord  is  not 
in  the  whirlwind."  When  the  Supervisor  goes  on  his  way,  he 
should  leave  behind  him  the  sunshine  of  peace  and  happiness, 
higher  hopes  and  aspirations.  His  own  future  labors  will  be 
sweetened  not  a  little  by  the  recollection  of  many  a  joyful  face 
and  many  a  sincerely  uttered  "  Come  again,  Father." 

E.  F.  Gibbons, 
Superintendent  of  Parochial  Schools, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  IRISH  ORIGIN  OP  THE  TUNE  OP  "  YANKEE  DOODLE." 

ALTHOUGH  quite  a  dozen  authors  have  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Yankee  Doodle  " — its  etymology,  early  history, 
and  development  as  the  national  tune  of  America — not  one  of 
them  has  even  hinted  at  the  Irish  origin  of  the  "  catchy  "  melody 
which  was  first  heard  in  Albany  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Perhaps  it  is  equally  remarkable  that  the  Irish  origin  of  the  **  Con- 
stitution and  the  Guerri^re,"  so  popular  in  America  in  1812,  has 
not  only  been  ignored  but  has  been  incorrectly  claimed  by  Louis 
C.  El  son  as  an  adaptation  of  a  **  fine  old  English  melody,"  whereas 
the  tune  was  printed  as  Irish  in  1775,  and  again  in  Brysson's 
Curious  Selection  of  Fifty  Irish  Airs,  in  1 79 1 .  No  apology  is, 
therefore,  needed  for  the  present  article  in  which  I  venture  to  vin- 
dicate Ireland's  claim  to  a  tune  which,  though  "  not  a  treasure  of 
the  highest  value,"  as  the  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury  says,  "  is 
national  property." 

Dismissing  as  pure  fiction  the  oft-repeated  legends  that  would 
fain  assign  as  Indian,  Hungarian,  Dutch,  Persian,  Lancastrian 
(Lancashire),  or  Norwegian  origin  to  the  silly  words  that  were  set 
to  the  melody,  it  may  also  be  as  well  to  dismiss  the  theory  that 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  the  original  "  Yankee  Doodle," — an  absurd- 
ity that  is  best  proved  from  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
"  Macaroni,"  a  term  that  only  came  in  about  the  year  1750.  Not 
less  apocryphal  is  the  theory  that  the  song  was  evolved  from  "  a 
popular  ballad  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  II,"  apropos  of  Lucy 
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Locket  and  Kitty  Fischer,  a  statement  which  can  at  once  be  dis- 
approved by  the  fact  that  Lucy  Locket  was  one  of  the  dramatis 
personae  in  the  Beggars'  Opera  (1728)  and  that  Kitty  Fischer  was 
a  reigning  trash  in  1750.  But,  most  extraordinary  of  all,  the  tune  has 
been  claimed  as  a  Dutch  folk-tune,  a  claim  which  has  been  justly 
regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a  hoax.  In  this  case  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  an  old  seventeenth  century  Irish  melody,  "  I  am 
asleep  and  don't  waken  me,"  appears  in  a  Dutch  music-book 
under  the  name  of  Madhyn  BugeevaUy  as  if  it  were  an  ancient 
folk-tune  of  Holland ! 

It  is  now  agreed  that  the  name  "  Yankee"  from  being  a  cant 
word  or  a  slang  adjective  to  denominate  the  superlative  degree, 
e.g.,  a.  yankee  team,  a  yankee  horse,  yankee  rider,  etc.,  expressive 
of  excellence — and  which  term  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the 
year  171 2 — degenerated  into  a  term  of  reproach  or  an  antiphras- 
tic  phrase,  meaning  a  simple,  awkward  person,  and  ultimately  was  • 
applied  in  general  to  New  Englanders. 

And,  just  as  the  fabricators  of  a  Roundhead  or  a  Restoration 
origin  for  the  words  of  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  have  been  completely 
exposed  even  from  internal  evidence,  so  also  the  origin  of  the 
melody  as  English  can  be  disproved  by  an  investigation  of  facts. 
The  four  claims  for  an  English  origin  are:  (i)  an  air  from  the 
opera  of  Ulysses,  by  J.  C.  Smith  in  1733 ;  (2)  a  march  tune  com- 
posed by  a  fife-major  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  about  the  year 
1750;  a  tune  from  an  opera  by  Dr.  Arne,  the  words  commencing 
"  Did  little  Dickey  ever  trick  ye  ?"  and  (4)  an  original  tune  by  Dr. 
Schuckburgh. 

I.  J.  C.  Smith  is  known  to  have  composed  an  opera  called 
Ulysses  in  1733,  but  no  copy  of  it  has  come  down  to  our  time. 
This  Smith  (the  son  of  J.  C.  Schmidt)  was  a  pupil  of  Thomas 
Roseingrave  of  Dublin,  and  was  organist  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, London.  Yet  I  feel  pretty  certain  he  never  composed  the 
tune,  also  that  the  error  of  ascribing  an  air  from  Ulysses  as  the 
source  of  the  tune  arose  from  a  confusion  of  the  designation 
Ulysses  with  a  song  of  that  name,  the  full  title  of  which  is  :  "  The 
Return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca."  The  song  of  Ulysses  commencing 
"  I  sing  Ulysses  and  those  chiefs,"  occurs  in  the  Musical  Tour  of 
Charles  Dibdin,  published  in   1788,  at  which  date  the  melody 
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under  the  title  of  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  had  been  over  thirty  years 
in  use.  Thus  the  Ulysses  legend  must  be  relegated  to  the  realms 
of  fiction  as  far  as  the  opera  is  concerned. 

2.  The  only  authority  for  the  supposed  authorship  as  ascribed 
to  "a  fife-major  in  the  Grenadier  Guards,"  is  a  second-hand  state- 
ment by  a  writer  in  All  the  Year  Rotmd,  for  February,  1 870.  Of 
course  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  original  Irish  melody  was  adapted 
as  a  quick  march  by  some  military  bandmaster  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  but  the  story  of  its  having  been 
composed  by  a  fife-major  of  the  Grenadier  Guards — name  and 
approximate  date  unknown — is  too  delightfully  vague  for  further 
consideration. 

3.  The  reference  quoted  by  Admiral  Preble  in  his  History  of 
the  Flag  of  the  United  States,  namely  that  the  melody  is  to  be 
found  in  an  opera  by  Dr.  Arne  to  the  words  "  Did  little  Dickey 
ever  trick  ye  ?"  is  a  mistake.  Probably  he  imagined  the  rhythm 
to  be  somewhat  similar,  but  the  two  tunes  are  decidedly  different. 
However,  the  tune  does  occur  in  a  comic  opera  Two  to  One^  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Arnold,  under  the  title  of  "  Yankee  Doodle."  This 
opera  was  produced  in  1784,  and  the  exact  score  of  it  was  pub- 
lished by  Harrison  &  Co.,  19  Paternoster  Row,  London,  on  July 
5th  of  the  same  year.  The  song  commences  "  Adzooks,  Old 
Crusty,  why  so  rusty,"  and  it  was  sung  to  its  own  tune  of  "  Yankee 
Doodle  "  by  Mr.  John  Edwin,  in  the  character  of  Dickey  Ditto. 

4.  The  ascription  of  the  melody  to  Dr.  Schuckburgh  in  1755 
cannot  by  any  means  be  substantiated.  At  the  same  time  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  his  having  adapted  words  to  the 
original  tune.  In  the  summer  of  1755  Dr.  Richard  Schuckburgh, 
who  served  as  surgeon  under  General  Amherst,  wrote  the  words 
of  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  as  a  satire  on  the  awkward  colonial  con- 
tingents in  motley  uniform,  which  words  being  wedded  to  a  catchy 
tune,  at  once  became  immensely  popular.  The  word  "  Macaroni " 
pretty  well  fixes  the  date  as  1755,  and  the  regular  troops  sang  it 
with  vigor  in  derision  of  the  American  levees.  An  early  notice  of 
the  air  as  played  by  the  British  Naval  Band  appears  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  October  13,  1768,  and  a  reporter  of  that  day 
writes  as  follows : — "  The  British  fleet  was  bro't  to  anchor  near 
Castle  William,  in  Boston  Harbor,  and  the  opinion  of  the  visitors 
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to  the  ships  was  that  the  Yankee  Doodle  Song  was  the  capital 
piece  in  the  band  of  their  musicians."  The  author  of  the  verses 
(Dr.  Schuckburgh)  died  in  August,  1773,  Httle  dreaming  that  in 
two  years  after  his  death  the  melody  would  have  been  appropriated 
by  the  American  "  rebels  "  and  made  the  marching  tune  of  the 
rising  nation,  being  dubbed  "  The  Lexington  March."  Strange 
too  that  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  March  17,  1776,  when  an  Irishman, 
General  John  O 'Sullivan,  forced  Lord  Howe  to  quit  Boston,  the 
countersign  of  that  day  was  "  St.  Patrick,"  whilst  the  British  troops 
embarked  to  the  strains  of  another  Irish  tune,  "  St.  Patrick's 
Day."  And  when  the  debacle  came  on  October  19,  1781,  Lord 
Cornwallis,  with  8,000  men,  was  compelled  to  surrender  at 
Yorktown,  Virginia,  the  American  band  playing  "  Yankee  Doodle  " 
and  "  St.  Patrick's  Day "  alternately  for  some  hours,  whilst  the 
Enghsh  mihtary  bands  played  an  old  Irish  air  called  ''  The  World 
Turned  Upside  Down,"  afterwards  included  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
Nation. 

And  now  as  to  the  Irish  origin  of  the  tune.  The  earliest 
printed  version  appears  in  a  volume  published  at  Glasgow  in  1782. 
This  volume  is  entitled :  "  A  Selection  of  Scotch,  Enghsh,  Irish, 
and  Foreign  Airs.  .  .  .  Printed  and  Sold  by  James  Aird," 
and  is  Vol.  I,  containing  200  tunes.  Although  not  dated,  it  cer- 
tainly appeared  in  1782,  and  was  followed  by  five  other  volumes. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  collection,  and  I  find  it  especially  so  as 
containing  the  earhest  printed  versions  of  quite  a  dozen  Irish  airs. 
We  give  on  page  190  the  melody  as  published  by  Aird,  in  1782. 

The  very  structure  of  this  tune  is  seen  to  be  decidedly  Irish, 
and  apart  from  any  other  argument  intrinsic  evidence  should  point 
to  its  Irish  origin.  Other  airs  of  the  same  period,  like  "Ally 
Croker,"  "The  Rakes  of  Mallow,"  "The  Pretty  Girl  of  Derby," 
have  been  claimed  as  English,  though  unquestionably  Irish,  and 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  English  annexation  of 
numerous  Irish  airs  of  the  Jacobite  period.  Even  a  recent  collec- 
tion includes  "The  Arethusa"  and  "Nancy  Dawson"  as  "old 
English  airs,"  in  sublime  disregard  of  their  unquestionable  Irish 
origin. 

The  above  printed  version  by  Aird  in  1782,  antedates  the 
"Two  to  One  "  (1784)  version  by  two  years,  and  is  much  nearer 
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the  Irish  original,  with  the  strongly  marked  C  natural  (the  so- 
called  "  flat  seventh ")  so  characteristic  of  seventeenth  century- 
Irish  tunes  in  D  major.  However  the  oldest  form  of  the  tune  is 
also  given  here/  as  it  appears  in  a  MS.  dated  1750,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  is  beyond  question.  The  manuscript  was  written 
at  different  times  between  the  years  1749  and  1750,  and  the 
owner's  name  is  given,  dated  December  i,  1750. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  changes  which  a  tune  undergoes  in 
seventy  or  eighty  years,  I  think  it  is  well  to  give  the  version  as 
noted  by  Dr.  Petrie  in  1840;  but,  as  will  be  seen,  the  changes 
are  unimportant. 

Thus  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  can  rightfully  be  claimed  as  a  pro- 
duct of  Ireland,  and  is  an  illustration  of  the  vitality  of  Erin's  folk- 
music.  It  is  of  interest  to  add  that  "  Jefferson  and  Liberty,"  in 
1 80 1,  was  originally  set  to  an  Irish  melody,  but  was  afterwards,  in 
18 1 3,  adapted  to  the  air  of  "  Anacreon  in  Heaven," — an  air  that 
is  now  inseparably  associated  with  Francis  Scott  Key's  "  Star- 
Spangled  Banner." 

In  conclusion  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  that  President 
Roosevelt  considers  the  melody  of  "  Garryowen  "  as  "  one  of 
the  finest  marching-tunes  in  the  world."  This  Irish  melody  is  of 
about  the  same  date  as  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  though  the  song  was 
not  written  to  it  until  1774  or  1775,  and  it  was  printed  with  the 
music,  by  Heine  of  Dublin,  in  1797, — being  subsequently  utilized 
by  Tom  Moore  in  his  "  Irish  Melodies." 

Wm.  H.  Grattan  Flood. 

Enniscorthy y  Ireland, 
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A  Story  of  Irish  Life. 

Chapter  XXVII. — Rejected. 

A  FEW  evenings  later  the  Yank  got  his  opportunity,  and 
seized  upon  it.  He  had  called  every  night,  but  something 
always  occurred  to  put  aside  his  final  declaration,  and  its  result. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  strange  visitor,  whom  the  Yank  regarded, 

*  See  "  All  the  Way  to  Gal  way  "  on  the  music  sheet  herewith. 
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of  course,  as  an  intruder.  Sometimes  Nora  was  at  the  church 
and  would  not  return  till  rather  late,  and  he  had  to  while  away 
the  time  by  talking  to  Tessie  in  the  shop  and  telling  her  of  the 
strange  land  beyond  the  seas.  She  was  an  attentive  listener  and 
was  eager  for  all  manner  of  information  about  America,  its 
citizens,  its  nationalities,  races,  institutions.  Somehow  the  time 
used  to  pass  quickly,  and  when  Nora  would  return  at  half-past  nine 
or  ten  o'clock  he  would  tear  out  his  great  gold  repeater  with 
surprise  and  declare  that  he  never  suspected  it  could  be  so  late. 

But  this  evening  Nora  was  at  home,  the  girls  were  at  a  smaU 
party  given  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  Yank  felt  his  time  had 
come. 

"  I  suppose,  Ted,"  she  said,  as  they  sat  in  the  miserable,  stuffy 
parlor  together,  "  you'll  be  going  back  soon  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  he  said,  laconically. 

"  And  you'll  be  going  alone.  You're  not  taking  with  you 
what  everyone  said  you  came  for  ?  " 

"  What  was  that  ?  "  he  cried,  suddenly  interested.  "  The 
people  know  my  business  better  than  I  know  it  myself." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Nora  smiling,  "  you  have  a  wife  in  America 
already,  and  you  could  not  take  back  a  second  ?  " 

"  I  might  have  had,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  sadness,  "  over  and 
over  again,  but  for  one  thing." 

"And  what  was  that?"  she  asked.  "Surely  you  haven't 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  let  the  old  fancy  and  fear  pursue  you  across 
the  water?" 

"  It  did,"  he  cried,  "  and  I  haven't  got  rid  of  it  yet.  I  have 
brought  it  with  me.     But  it  wasn't  that !  " 

They  were  both  silent,  looking  at  the  fire.     At  last  he  said  : 

"  Nora,  do  you  remember  that  evening  twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  we  parted,  under  the  hawthorn  ?  " 

"  I  do,  well,"  she  said,  without  the  least  emotion. 

"  You  offered  yourself  to  me,"  he  continued,  "  in  spite  of  my 
folly.  You  offered  to  brave  the  world  with  me,  and  to  break 
with  parents  and  kith  and  kin  forever  to  follow  me  an  exile  and 
under  a  horrid  ban  of  ignominy  and  shame." 

She  continued  looking  steadily  at  the  fire  as  if  calling  up  the 
past. 
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"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  was  fool  enough  to  reject  your  love  and 
— your  protection,  for  such  it  would  have  been — then.  If  I 
make  the  offer  now,  will  you  reject  me  ?  " 

He  felt  as  if  the  fate  of  his  life  were  hanging  in  the  balance. 
Did  he  wish  for  a  Yes,  or  a  No  ?  He  could  not  tell.  There  were 
two  pictures  forever  gliding  before  him,  one  forever  obliterating 
the  other,  blending,  fading,  restored  again,  and  ever  again  to  be 
blotted  out.  Which  should  it  be  ?  Here,  on  the  one  hand,  was 
an  old  love  revived,  the  sense  of  honor,  the  memories  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  in  which  the  picture  of  that  faded  woman  before  him 
rose  sainted  and  beautiful  to  his  fancy ;  there  was  the  great  pity 
for  her  present  wretchedness,  and  the  poverty  of  her  children  ; 
there  was  the  dream  of  what  might  yet  be  under  new  skies  and 
changed  environments.  And  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  the 
other  picture  of  youth,  and  freshness,  and  loveliness,  and  he  saw 
his  future  wife,  a  young  queen  away  in  that  lovely  and  beautiful 
home  amidst  the  snows.     Which  was  it  to  be  ? 

"  And  tell  me,  Ted,"  said  the  faded  woman,  in  her  old,  blunt 
matter-of-fact  way,  "  was  it  that  brought  you  back  to  Ireland  after 
all  these  years  ?  " 

"  Yes ! "  he  said,  firmly.  "  As  I  told  you,  I  had  many  and 
many  an  offer  of  marriage  from  millionaires  in  Montana  and 
Nevada.  I  could  have  married  the  daughters  of  men  who  owned 
as  much  land  as  there  is  in  all  Ireland ;  I  could  have  paved  my 
floors  with  silver,  and  roofed  my  ceilings  with  gold.  But  no ! 
That  evening,  there  in  the  sunset,  over  in  Ballinslea,  was  always 
before  me ;  it  came  up  before  me  many  a  night  as  I  lay  awake 
beneath  the  stars ;  I  saw  it  facing  me  when  I  was  tempted  to  evil 
in  the  saloons  of  'Frisco  and  Mexico;  it  kept  my  faith  alive, 
because  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  meet  my  mother  in  the  other 
world,  and  to  be  able  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife  in  this  ;  and  now 
my  time  has  come.  My  heart  bleeds  for  you,  Nora,  and  your 
little  children.  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  you  struggling  along  in 
such  awful  poverty,  and  I,  who  was  never  good  enough  for  you, 
having  everything  that  man's  heart  can  covet  in  this  world.  If  I 
go  back  without  you,  I  shall  always  be  ashamed  of  my  wealth. 
The  picture  of  you  and  your  children  struggling  against  misery 
and  poverty  will  be  always  coming  up  before  me.     Come  with 
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me,  bring  Tessie  and  Kathleen,  and  we'll  be  happier  than  even 
we  could  have  been  before." 

The  second,  and  more  beautiful  picture  had  now  faded  away. 

Nora  Leonard  sat  with  hands  folded  tight  in  her  lap.  She 
was  moved,  deeply  moved  by  the  poor  fellow's  fidelity,  but  she 
was  not  a  bit  shaken  in  her  determination. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Ted,"  she  said,  firmly,  "  the  reason  you 
gave  for  not  taking  me  with  you  twenty-five  years  ago  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  he  said ;  "  and,  though  it  broke  my  heart,  I  don't 
think  I  was  wrong.  I  refused  to  take  you  with  me  because  I 
could  not  ask  you  to  share  my  shame  and  sorrow,  or  to  reflect 
that  shame  and  sorrow  upon  your  family." 

"  And  for  much  the  same  reason,"  she  said,  "  I  can't  accept 
your  offer  now.  I'd  only  be  a  burthen  to  you,  and  perhaps  a 
shame,  in  those  strange  lands,  and  among  strange  people.  I'm  an 
old  woman,  worn  out  and  faded  from  the  trials  of  life,  and  I'm  not 
fit  to  take  the  position  you  offer  me.  In  a  year  or  two  you  would 
tire  of  me " 

"  No !  no  !  "  he  cried.  "  You  don't  know  me.  If  I  waited  for 
you  so  long,  how  could  I  tire  of  you  so  soon  ?  " 

"  It  wasn't  me  you  were  waiting  for,"  she  said,  "  but  someone 
whom  you  thought  was  me.  It  wasn't  an  old,  broken-down 
woman  that  appeared  to  you  in  the  camps  and  saloons  of  America, 
but  the  girl  you  left  standing  under  the  hawthorn  the  evening  you 
left  home  forever !  " 

It  was  so  humble,  so  candid,  and  so  true,  that  he  found  him- 
self admitting  it,  almost  against  his  wish.  And  with  the  acknowl- 
edgment there  sprang  up  such  a  sudden  feeling  of  admiration  for 
this  brave  woman  that  he  mentally  resolved  to  blot  out  the  other 
and  brighter  picture  forever. 

"  As  for  our  poverty,"  she  said,  "  we  have  borne  it  now  for 
so  many  years  it  has  become  easy.  Thank  God !  we  want  for 
nothing.  We  have  enough  to  eat  and  drink ;  and  if  our  clothes 
are  not  in  the  fashion,  they  are  at  least  good  and  serviceable 
enough.  And  in  a  few  months  Tessie  will  be  of  age,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  claim  the  few  pounds  her  father  left." 

"  Tessie  will  be  such  an  heiress  then,"  said  the  Yank,  "it  will 
be  hard  to  please  her  in  a  husband.     Nora,  she's  so  like  you — 
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like  what  you  were  long  ago — that  I  went  near  saying  to  her  that 
first  night  I  came  into  the  shop  what  I  have  now  said  to  you." 

"  Yes ! "  said  the  mother,  musingly,  "  it  was  Tessie,  whom 
you  never  saw,  and  not  I,  who  has  been  haunting  you  all  these 
years." 

"  She's  a  noble  girl,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh.  "  Happy  is  the  man 
who'll  get  her  !  " 

"  She's  but  a  child !  "  said  Nora. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  rising  up,  and  speaking  with  some  bitterness, 
"  there's  one  good  done.  The  breed  of  the  informer  will  die  out, 
and  forever ! " 

One  evening  soon  after,  as  the  summer  days  were  closing  in, 
Kathleen  sat  in  a  sugan  chair  in  Mrs.  Murphy's  back  parlor. 
Thade  Murphy  sat  over  against  her,  calmly  smoking,  and  occa- 
sionally taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  to  utter  some  comment 
on  what  she  was  reading.  After  one  such  observation,  he  sud- 
denly said : 

"  Close  that  book,  Katty,  and  listen  to  what  I'm  goin'  to  say 
to  you  this  blessed  night !  " 

He  had  always  something  so  important  to  divulge,  and  he 
always  spoke  in  so  oracular  a  manner,  that  Kathleen  was  not  too 
much  surprised.     But  she  closed  her  book  and  listened. 

•*  There  was  wan  class  of  Irishmen  that  you  never  hard  me 
spake  of,"  said  Thade,  "  partly  because  I  wouldn't  dirty  my  mouth 
wid  them,  and  partly  because  no  dacent  writer  iver  mintions  thim ; 
but  I  must  spake  of  'em  now.     Can  you  guess  what  I  mane  ?  " 

Kathleen  guessed  MacMorrogh,  and  O'Brien  of  the  Burnings, 
and  the  clan  that  met  the  Munstermen  returning  from  Clontarf 
and  would  have  annihilated  them.  She  also  guessed  at  the 
shadowy  Danaan,  and  then  came  down  to  every  barrister  who 
took  place  and  power  from  Ireland's  enemies. 

"  No  !  "  said  Thade.  "  You  have  mintioned  a  bad  lot  enough. 
But  you  haven'  sthruck  on  the  worst  a-yet ! " 

"  Apostates !  "  shouted  Kathleen.  "  They  who  have  abandoned 
their  country  and  their  God  ! " 

"  You're  near  it,"  he  said ;  "  but  you  haven't  hit  it  yet !  " 

There  was  deep  silence,  Katty  pondering  over  the  fire  and  try- 
ing to  conjecture  what  lower  depth  of  infamy  there  could  be. 
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The  old  man  rose  up,  and  he  was  very  tall  on  his  feet,  and 
stooping  over  to  where  the  voice  of  the  girl  directed  him,  he  said 
or  rather  hissed,  in  a  tragic  voice : 

"  In — form — ers !  "  Then  resuming  his  seat,  he  said  more 
calmly,  but  still  oracularly : 

"  There  may  be  a  hope  for  these  misfortunate,  misguided  min, 
who  have  dirtied  their  hands  with  English  gold ;  and  I  am  not  the 
wan  to  say  that  even  a  Souper  may  not  have  a  chance.  Some 
people  are  now  getting  so  tindher-hearted  that  they'll  sind  Turk, 
Jew,  and  atheist  to  heaven.  But  no  wan  ever  in  his  right  sinses 
could  forgive  an  informer.  We  have  forgot  Keogh,  and  Scorpion 
Sullivan,  and  the  rest  of  their  dirty  tribe ;  but  we  haven't  forgot, 
though  we  never  mintion  their  names,  a  Cory  don,  a  Nagle,  or  a 
Carey ! " 

After  this  burst,  the  old  man,  whose  white,  sightless  eyes 
seemed  starting  from  their  sockets,  subsided  into  momentary 
silence.  But  it  was  but  the  pause  between  the  thunder-claps. 
Standing  up  again,  and  leaning  over  toward  the  girl,  who  was  drink- 
ing in  his  fierce  spirit,  he  said  : 

"  To  quote  the  words  of  a  man  who  didn't  know  what  he  was 
talking  about  at  the  time.  '  Hell  isn't  hot  enough,  nor  eternity 
long  enough  *  for  thim  !  " 

Kathleen  was  almost  frightened ;  but  she  shared  these  senti- 
ments so  fully  that  her  indignation  conquered  her  terror. 

After  another  long  spell  the  old  man  said  again  : 

"  Do  you  think  that  you  undhershtand  all  that  I  mane  by  thim 
words,  a  girsha  ?  " 

"  I — I  think  I  do,"  said  or  rather  stammered  Kathleen. 

"  Thin,"  said  the  old  man,  reaching  the  grand  climax  of  his 
revelations,  "  you  must  know  that  you  have  wan  of  thim  reptiles 
benathe  your  own  roof !  " 

If  he  had  told  the  girl  that  Satan  was  in  her  house,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  wild  cat,  or  that  there  was  a  familiar  ghost  haunting 
the  garret  under  the  roof,  she  could  not  have  been  more  surprised 
and  shocked.  She  sat  speechless,  not  knowing  what  to  think, 
and  awaiting  further  revelations.  The  old  man,  rightly  interpret- 
ing her  silence,  said  at  length : 

"  Is  there  a  returned  American,  called  Casey,  frayquentin'  yer 
house  these  nights?  " 
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She  was  obliged  to  say,  "  Yes  !  " 

"  What  brings  him  there,  d'ye  think  ?  " 

Kathleen  couldn't  conjecture ;  but  thought  from  appearances 
that  mother  and  he  appeared  to  be  old  friends. 

"  They  were,"  he  said  significantly.  "  But  he  wants  to  be 
closer  than  friends  now." 

Kathleen  couldn't  understand. 

"  No  wondher,"  he  said,  "  you're  young  an'  innicent,  and  don't 
know  the  shlippery  ways  of  the  wurruld.  Had  you  anny  con- 
versation wid  him  yerself  ?  " 

"  Not  much,"  she  said.  "  But  I  pitched  into  him  and  all  his 
old  Irish- Americans  for  dragging  away  the  people  from  their  own 
mother-land,  just  when  she  wants  them  most." 

"  Put  the  hand  there,"  he  said,  stretching  out  his  hard  fist. 
"  You'll  save  yer  counthry  a-yet.  Good  God !  a  hundred  girls 
like  you,  would  do  what  we  failed  to  do." 

"  I  did,"  said  Kathleen,  now  quite  excited  with  the  flattery, 
"  and  I  told  him  they  were  all  over  there  only  recruiting  sergeants 
for  England." 

"Good  again!"  said  the  old  man.  "Now,  listen!  About 
eighty  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  Whiteboys,  twinty-wan  as 
dacent  min  as  this  parish  ever  produced  were  arrested  by  the 
yeomen  (Hell's  fire  to  them,  with  their  pitch  caps  and  thriangles), 
and  carried  up  to  Cork  gaol  to  be  thried  for  their  lives.  They 
wor  as  innicent  as  you  are  this  moment ;  but  their  inimies  wanted 
blood,  blood,  an'  they  should  have  it.  There  was  no  case  agin 
them ;  but  the  Crown  never  yet  in  Ireland  wanted  matarials  for  a 
case  so  long  as  they  could  get  ruffians  to  swear  black  wos  white 
fur  their  dirty  gold.  And  there  wor  plinty  of  thim.  O'Connell 
saved  the  lives  of  the  misforthunate  min.  I  niver  thought  much 
of  O'Connell.  He  got  his  chance  for  Ireland,  and  he  thrun  it 
away.  If  that  day  at  Clontarf,  he  had  only  said  the  wurrd !  But 
he  thought — bad  cess  to  him — that  the  whole  counthry's  freedom 
wasn't  worth  a  drop  of  blood.  He  was  a  thraitor,  but  he  didn't 
know  it,  and  we  must  give  the  divil  his  due.  He  saved  the  lives 
of  these  min.  But  no  thanks  to  the  judges,  the  juries,  the  prose- 
cutors ;  laste  of  all,  the  informers,  who  swore  up  to  the  mark, 
wurrd  by  wurrd  what  they  were  taught,  and  for  which  they  got 
their  divil's  airnings,  the  blood-money  of  dacent  min." 
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He  paused  for  breath  before  the  grand  revelation. 

"  They  left  their  counthry,  and  wandhered  like  Cain,  waga- 
bones,  over  the  face  of  the  airth.  But  they  left  their  spawn, 
the  spawn  of  reptiles,  behind  them.  Wan  of  thim,  the  chief  wan, 
the  ringlayder,  the  spokesman,  was  called  Cloumper  Daly ;  and 
Cloumper  Daly's  grandson  is  the  Terence  Casey  who  is  now 
frayquenting  your  house,  and  wants  to  marry  your  mother !  " 

The  thing  seemed  so  horrible  that  the  girl  could  not  speak. 
She  looked  curiously  at  the  old  man  to  see  were  his  wits  wander- 
ing ;  for  he  often  said  he  was  getting  into  his  second  childhood. 
But  she  had  never  found  him  tripping  hitherto.  He  had  day 
and  date  for  everything.  Even  when  he  communicated  to  her 
under  awful  vows  of  secrecy  the  exact  place  in  Oldcourt  grave- 
yard where  they  had  buried  with  many  rites  and  prayers  a 
coffin  full  of  rifle-barrels  and  cartridges,  well  greased  and  protected 
against  the  damp  with  oiled  silk,  she  found  she  could  trust  him, 
although  it  nearly  cost  her  her  life  to  keep  closed  lips  on  the 
secret.  But  this  revelation  was  so  unutterable  and  unthinkable 
that  she  could  not  speak.     He  misunderstood  her  silence. 

"  I  dare  say,"  he  said  in  that  old  cutting  ironical  way  with 
which  he  always  spoke  of  his  enemies,  "  ye'll  all  get  a  rise  in  the 
world  now.  They  say  he  has  plinty  of  goold  dollars,  an'  as 
much  land  as  you  couldn't  walk  in  a  mont'.  An'  sure,  'tisn't  I 
that  should  be  sorry  for  yere  uprise.  Ye  have  suffered  poverty 
enough,  God  knows !  But,  then,  ye  always  kept  a  dacent  name. 
At  laste,  I  never  hard  of  a  Curtin  or  a  Linnard  brought  to  shame 
a-yet.  And  sure  afther  all,  a  dacent  name  with  poverty  is  better 
than  a  dirthy  name  wit'  all  the  goold  of  Californy.  But,  that's 
neyther  here  nor  there !  The  ould  times  are  gone,  an'  the  ould 
dacency  wid  them.  There's  nothin'  now  but  munny,  munny ; 
and  sure  it  would  be  well  becomin'  of  me  to  begrudge  it  to  ye  !  " 

Every  word  cut  like  a  knife  into  the  mind  of  the  sensitive  and 
passionate  girl.  She  began  to  see  before  her  nothing  but  ignominy 
and  disgrace.  At  last,  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger  and  shame  she 
said: 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  Tell  me,  oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  We  can 
never  lift  our  heads  again  !  " 

"  You'll  get  used  to  it,"  said  the  old  man,  with  savage  irony. 
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"  Whin  yere  over  there  in  yere  grand  house,  or  rowlin'  about  in 
yere  carriage  and  pair,  ye'U  forget  all  the  ould  honor  and  repit- 
tation  of  yere  race  and  family.  But  ye'U  have  to  change  yere 
name.  You'll  be  Miss  Casey,  inagh,  or  perhaps,  they'll  call  ye 
afther  yere  grandfather,  Daly,  the  informer.  Miss  Kathleen  Daly ! 
Well,  sure,  nobody  will  know  ye  at  all,  at  all.  But,"  he  added 
with  a  sudden  thrust,  "  yere  father  will  turrun  in  his  grave ! " 

CHAPTER  XXVIIL— Accepted. 

"  Look  here,"  I  said,  a  few  days  after  to  the  Yank,  "  you  won't 
mind  my  saying  a  little  word  to  you  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,  Father,"  he  said,  looking  surprised. 

"  Well,  I'd  advise  you  to  bring  that  matter  to  an  issue,  one 
way  or  the  other.  There's  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  the  town.  You 
have  been  noticed  visiting  that  house  and  there  are  tongues  wag- 
ging, I  can  tell  you  !" 

"  People  will  talk,"  he  said,  standing  on  the  defensive.  "  And 
for  real,  downright  gossips,  commend  me  to  an  Irish  village.  One 
would  suppose  that  Nora  Curtin  would  escape,  if  any  one  could." 

"  It  isn't  Nora,"  I  exclaimed.  "  You  forget  there  is  a  younger 
and  more  attractive  figure  than  Nora  there ;  and,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  and  to  be  very  candid,  I  don't  like  to  hear  Tessie  Leonard's 
name  in  the  people's  mouths.  I  baptized  her,  I  gave  her  her 
First  Communion,  I  know  she  is  the  best  and  holiest  child  in  the 
universe ;  and  I  assure  you,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  am  awfully 
grieved  to  hear  her  name  mentioned  with  yours,  especially  as 
there  can  be  nothing  in  it." 

"  The  old  objection  ?"  he  said  sadly.  "  I  knew  it  would  follow 
me  to  my  grave." 

"  No,"  I  replied.  "  I  cannot  say  that  it  is.  At  least,  I  am  not 
aware  of  anyone  that  knows,  or  has  spoken  of  that  matter.  As 
I  told  you,  the  thing  is  dead  and  buried.  But  why  don't  you 
speak  to  Nora  and  settle  matters,  once  and  forever  ?  " 

"  I  have  spoken,"  he  said  dejectedly. 

"  Well,  'tis  all  right,  I  hope  ?" 

"  No,  'tis  all  wrong,"  he  replied.  "  My  journey  of  six  thou- 
sand miles  is  gone  for  nothing.     She  refused  me  !" 
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And  he  told  me  all  that  had  occurred. 

"  Well,  there's  no  accounting  for  tastes,"  I  replied.  "  But  I 
am  genuinely  sorry  for  you ;  and  more  sorry  for  her.  What  in 
the  world  possessed  her  to  refuse  such  an  offer,  and  from  so  old 
a  friend  ?" 

"  The  very  same  pride  that  made  me  refuse  her,"  he  replied. 
"  She's  afraid  she  would  bring  shame  on  me  away  in  the  back- 
woods of  America,  and  that  I  would  tire  of  her." 

"  But  you  did  see  a  great  change  ?"  I  repeated. 

"  Yes,  a  great  change !  But  that  didn't  make  one  hand's 
breadth  of  a  difference.  I  came  to  make  her  my  wife  ;  and  that 
I  would  have  done,  and  never  repented  of  it,  if  she  had  only 
consented." 

"  God  help  her  now  !"  I  murmured.  "  But  your  duty,  my  dear 
Terence,  is  plain.  You  have  acted  a  brave,  manly  part.  You  can 
do  no  more.  But,  for  the  reasons  I  have  alleged,  I  would  go  back 
to  Wyoming  as  soon  as  possible,  if  I  were  you  !" 

"  I'll  take  your  advice.  Father,"  he  said  humbly.     "  But  it  is 
hard  to  have  waited  all  these  years  for  nothing !     I'll  call,  and  say 
goodbye  to-night;    and  leave  to-morrow  for   Cork   or  Queens 
town." 

Just  as  it  was  dark,  Terence  Casey  issued  from  the  door  of  his 
hotel,  and  turned  the  corner  to  Mrs.  Leonard's.  His  heart  was 
heavy.  The  dream  of  his  life  was  over  forever.  He  would  return 
to  America  a  lonely  man  ;  and  he  would  have  the  mortification 
of  seeing  all  his  wealth  lying  around  him,  with  no  one  to  enjoy  it, 
or  inherit  it  after  him.  The  pursuit  of  wealth  is  hard  ;  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  bitter,  he  thought.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  him  a 
thousand  times  to  have  been  a  poor  day-laborer  with  some  place 
he  could  call  a  home,  and  all  the  tender  associations  connected 
with  that  word  ?  He  was  half  angry,  too,  with  Nora.  She  was 
unreasonable,  proud,  sensitive.  He  thought  he  had  only  to  say 
the  word,  fling  his  gold  at  her  feet,  and  she  was  his  forever.  But 
no !  A  cold  refusal  was  all  he  got.  These  Irish  are  as  proud  as 
the  devil,  he  thought.  Well,  thank  God  !  one  thing  is  settled  and 
done  with  forever.  Not  a  whisper  has  been  breathed  of  his 
parentage  or  descent.      He  has  been  disappointed  where  he  was 
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most  certain  of  success.  What  he  most  feared  is  exorcised  for- 
ever. The  people  have  changed  a  good  deal,  he  thought.  They 
are  getting  short  memories,  and  so  much  the  better.  Neverthe- 
less, his  heart  was  heavy  as  he  stepped  on  to  the  earthen  floor  of 
the  little  shop. 

He  was  arrested  on  the  very  threshold  by  the  sound  of  voices 
raised  in  angry  altercation  in  the  parlor.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  wretched  shop  ;  and  the  parlor  door  was  partly  opened,  but  the 
white  muslin  screen  effectually  cut  off  all  view  both  from  within  and 
without.  He  listened  for  a  moment.  Then,  thinking  it  was  some 
neighborly  scold  had  come  in  to  exercise  her  vocabulary  about  a 
frightened  hen,  or  a  whipped  child,  he  was  about  to  retire  into  the 
street,  and  wait,  when  he  heard  his  own  name  mentioned,  and  in 
not  too  complimentary  a  manner.     The  speaker  was  Kathleen. 

"  I  was  never  disobedient  or  disrespectful  to  you,  mother,"  she 
was  saying.  **  But  it  was  a  bitter  day  for  us  when  this  man  came 
to  disturb  us.  I  never  liked  him  from  the  moment  I  put  my  eyes 
upon  him.     And  now  here's  the  whole  town  talking  about  us." 

"  And  what  have  they  to  say  against  us  ?"  said  Tessie,  with  an 
unusual  tone  of  determination.     "  If  a  gentleman " 

"  A —  what  ?  "  said  Kathleen,  contemptuously. 

"  A  gentleman,  I  said,"  retorted  Tessie. 

*'  Then,  as  usual,  you  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about," 
said  Kathleen. 

"  '  Sh,  girls,"  said  the  mother,  anxiously.  '*  You're  both  young 
and  you  know  nothing  of  the  world.  You'd  better  leave  these 
things  alone." 

"  I  didn't  start  the  conversation,  mother,"  said  Tessie.  "  But 
Katty  thinks  the  whole  world  is  watching  her  and  is  growing  in- 
terested in  her." 

"  I  think  nothing  of  the  kind,  Miss,"  said  Kathleen.  "  I'm  not 
speaking  of  myself  at  all,  at  all.  I'm  only  telling  what  the  whole 
town  is  talking  about." 

"  And  let  them  talk  !  "  said  her  mother.  "  What  have  they  to 
say  ?  " 

"  Enough  to  bring  shame  and  sorrow  upon  us  forever,"  replied 
Kathleen.  "  I'd  rather  beg  my  bread  from  door  to  door  than  to 
see  that  Casey  come  in  here  ?  " 
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"  Come  in  here  ?  "  said  Tessie.  "  What  are  you  talking  about, 
Katty?     You're  taking  leave  of  your  senses." 

"  I'm  not  taking  leave  of  my  senses,"  said  Kathleen.  "  I  say 
the  whole  town  is  talking  of  that  man  coming  around  here  ;  and 
if  I  must  say  it,  I  must,  but  ye  have  dragged  it  out  of  me,  of 
marrying  you,  mother!" 

"  Shame  Kathleen,"  said  Tessie,  reprovingly.  "  You  ought  to 
make  that  a  cause  of  confession.  You  have  insulted  poor  mother 
shamefully." 

"  Let  her  alone,  Tessie  !  "  said  the  mother,  resignedly.  "  She 
means  no  harm.  But  it  may  be  a  comfort  for  you  to  know,  Katty, 
that  I  have  no  notion  of  ever  marrying  Terence  Casey,  or  anybody 
else !  " 

"  I  knew  it !  "  said  Kathleen,  exultingly.  "  But  I'd  rather  see 
you  dead,  mother,  than  marry  him." 

"Why?"  said  her  mother,  coldly.  "What  do  you  know 
about  Terence  Casey?" 

"  What  do  I  know,  mother  ?  What  everybody  knows, — that 
he  is  the  son  of  an  informer !  " 

"  Who  told  you  that  ?  "  said  her  mother.  "  I  suppose  that  old 
blind  lunatic  over  the  way,  who  is  filling  your  head  with  all  these 
notions !  But  he's  wrong  this  time.  Terence  Casey  is  not  the 
son  of  an  informer.  He's  the  son  of  Redmond  Casey,  of  Ballins- 
lea,  as  decent  a  man  as  ever  lived.' 

"  Then  he's  a  grandson,"  said  Kathleen,  feeling  herself  defeated. 

"  That's  ancient  history,"  said  her  mother.  "  All  I  know  is 
that  he  came  here,  across  the  whole  of  America  and  across  the 
Atlantic,  to  lift  us  out  of  poverty  and  misery,  and  to  give  us  a 
comfortable  home  forever." 

"  Then,  I'm  glad  you  didn't  take  it,  mother,"  said  Kathleen. 
"  Better  poverty  and  hunger  than  shame  and  disgrace." 

"  You're  so  full  of  conceit  that  you  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about,"  said  Tessie  angrily.  "  For  my  part,  I  think  it  a 
noble  and  honorable  thing  that  Mr.  Casey  should  have  remembered 
mother  so  long,  and  tried  to  befriend  her  in  the  end.  That  covers 
up  every  family  failing,  which,  thank  God,  no  one  minds  now.  We 
haven't  so  much  to  boast  of  ourselves." 

"That's  a  reflection  on  my  father,"  said  Kathleen,  bridling  up. 
"  No  one  heard  of  a  Leonard  disgracing  himself." 
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"  And  where  has  Terence  Casey  disgraced  himself?  "  Tessie 
asked.  "Is  it  a  disgrace  for  a  man  to  build  up  a  fortune  in 
America,  and  then  come  back  to  ask  the  friend  of  his  youth  to 
share  it  ?  " 

"  You're  so  hot  over  the  matter,  one  would  think  you  were 
wishing  to  share  it  yourself!  "  said  Kathleen. 

"  What  if  I  were  ?     I  see  no  shame  in  that." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you'd  accept  as  a  husband  the  son, 
or  grandson  of  an  informer  !  " 

"  I'd  think  of  the  man  himself,  not  of  his  ancestors,"  said 
Tessie. 

"  And  you'd  accept  him  with  all  the  ignominy  and  disgrace  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  ignominy  or  disgrace  except  in  what  we  do  our- 
selves," said  Tessie.  "  Almighty  God  will  never  ask  us  what  our 
grandfathers  did  or  didn't.  If  I  knew  Terence  Casey  to  be  other- 
wise a  decent  man,  and  a  good,  practical  Catholic,  what  his  grand- 
father, or  great  grandfather  was,  wouldn't  stand  in  my  way.  And 
there  must  be  something  unusual  about  a  man  who  remembered 
his  early  affection  for  mother  after  so  many  years." 

"  I'm  saying  nothing  against  the  man  himself.  But,  if  his 
grandfather  swore  away  the  lives  of  honest  men " 

"  Even  so,"  said  Tessie  impatiently.  "  There,  let  us  end  the 
subject.     It  doesn't  concern  us." 

"  Whatever  you  like.     I  didn't  start  it,"  said  Kathleen. 

"  Not  yet !  "  said  Terence  Casey,  opening  wide  the  little 
glass  door,  and  standing  in  the  room.  "  I  overheard,  very  un- 
willingly, every  word,  or  nearly  every  word,  you  have  said, 
Nora,  and  you,  Tessie,  and  you,  Kathleen.  I  knocked  several 
times,  and  could  get  no  answer.  I  came  to  say  goodbye  to 
you  all;  but  I  little  suspected  that  I  should  hear  in  your  house, 
Nora,  and  from  your  child,  that  same  dreadful  charge  that  drove 
me  to  America  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  has  been  haunt- 
ing me  like  a  spectre  since.  I  was  assured  it  was  dead  and 
forgotten  here,  but  we  can  never  know " 

"  I  meant  nothing  against  you,  Mr.  Casey,"  said  Kathleen, 
"  but  listeners  seldom  hear  good  of  themselves." 

"  But  they  may  hear  the  truth  sometimes,"  he  said,  in  a  broken 
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way,  "  even  though  it  be  not  pleasant.  It  is  quite  true  that  my 
grandfather  was — well,  an  informer,"  he  gulped  down  the  word, 
"  but,  God  knows !  I  and  my  poor  mother  more  than  atoned  for 
his  crime,  if  banishment,  and  sorrow,  and  all  men's  hands  against 
us,  can  be  thought  sufficient  punishment.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
I  refused  your  mother's  generous  offer  to  share  my  shame  and  go 
with  me  to  the  world's  end.  'Twas  a  foolish  sentiment  that  made 
me  part  with  what  would  have  been  the  greatest  blessing  of  my 
life.  And  many  and  many  a  time,  when  I  heard  of  her  trials  and 
struggles  here,  I  bitterly  reproached  myself  for  having  brought 
such  sorrow  on  a  woman  who  loved  me,  and  whom  I  loved.  May 
God  forgive  our  pride !  It  is  the  worst  inheritance  we  have  got. 
It  is  the  cause  of  all  the  heart-breakings  and  desolation  of  the 
world.  Well,  I  leave  town  to-morrow,  and  Ireland  in  about  four 
weeks.  I  would  have  remained  longer,  but  I  am  informed  that 
the  gossips  here  at  home  have  been  coupling  my  name  with  the 
family  in  a  way  I  never  could  dream  of,  nor  hope  for " 

"  Don't  say  that,  Ted,"  said  Mrs.  Leonard.  "  It  is  what  you 
were  dreaming  of  all  your  life." 

"  You  don't  understand  me,  Nora,"  he  said.  "  It  was  you 
were  the  dream  of  my  life ;  but  the  people  think  otherwise." 

"And  the  people  are  right,"  said  Nora.  "What  you  were 
dreaming  about  is  the  girl  you  left  on  that  Monday  evening  under 
the  hawthorn  at  Ballinslea." 

"  And  that  was  you,"  said  Casey,  in  bewilderment. 

"  It  was  not,"  said  Mrs.  Leonard.  "  Look  at  me,  and  look  at 
Tessie  there,  and  say  are  the  people  right  or  wrong  ?  " 

"  Mother !  "  cried  Tessie,  rising  up,  her  face  red  with  blushes 
at  the  sudden  revelation. 

Terence  Casey  stood  transfixed.  He  had  to  admit  that  this 
was  the  picture  that  was  ever  overshadowing  the  old,  faded  one, 
and  that  now  looked  so  perfect  and  beautiful  a  contrast.  He  felt 
that  all  along  he  had  been  a  traitor  to  his  old  ideal,  but  he  argued 
that  he  had  done  nothing  but  what  was  honorable  and  just.  Could 
it  be  that  just  as  he  heard  what  he  least  expected  here  in  this 
humble  home  —  the  reproach  and  shame  of  his  long  life  —  he 
should  also  hear  the  words  that  were  to  make  his  happiness  for- 
ever ?  Something  whispered  :  "  This  is  your  life's  chance — seize 
it!"    And  he  did. 
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"  Tessie,"  he  said,  with  great  gentleness  and  deference,  "  your 
mother  has  said  something  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  utter. 
I  will  not  say  whether  she  is  right  or  wrong.  Neither  shall  I  take 
an  unfair  advantage  of  your  words,  which  I  overheard  at  the  door. 
But  this  is  truth,  God's  truth  !  All  my  life  long  I  have  been 
anxious  to  link  myself  with  your  family.  One  disappointment 
has  arisen  after  another  to  prevent  it.  If  now  my  hope,  my  am- 
bition, the  dearest  desire  of  my  heart,  is  to  be  fulfilled,  and  if  you, 
who  are  so  far  above  me,  are  to  be  the  link,  I  should  think  all  my 
sad  life  crowned  by  a  supreme  beatitude.  But  I  shall  not  deny 
what  your  mother  says,  neither  shall  I  take  an  unworthy  advan- 
tage of  your  generous  defence,  and  still  more  generous  determi- 
nation. But  if  on  consideration  you  will  not  recall  your  words, 
then  I  shall  have  reaped,  after  all  these  years,  almost  more  than 
I  expected  or  desired.  In  a  word,  I  ask  you  to  be  my  wife. 
Will  you  ?  " 

Tessie  was  silently  weeping.  Kathleen  was  studying  her 
closely  and  critically. 

"  Mother,  what  shall  I  say  ?  "  said  the  weeping  girl. 

"  Whatever  you  please,  child,"  said  the  mother. 

"  ril  do  what  you  wish,  mother,  and  nothing  else,"  said 
Tessie. 

Mrs.  Leonard  rose  up  and  said,  not  without  emotion : 

"  As  I  said,  I  leave  you  perfectly  free,  Tessie.  But  there  is  no 
man  in  the  world  I'd  rather  see  you  married  to  than  Terence 
Casey.  But  she  is  very  young,  Ted,  and  will  not  be  of  age  till 
twelve-months  more  or  so.     Can  you  wait  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  and  longer,  if  I  have  her  promise." 

"  Speak,  Tessie,"  said  her  mother. 

"  Yes,  mother,  since  you  wish  it,"  said  the  girl. 

Quite  gay  from  the  sudden  revulsion  from  despair  and  gloom, 
Terence  Casey  turned  to  Kathleen. 

"  Will  you  forbid  the  banns  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No !  but  I  wouldn't  marry  you,"  she  said  with  flashing  eyes. 

"  It  makes  no  matter  now,"  he  said  gaily.  "  I  live  near  Salt 
Lake  City;  but  I  am  not  a  Mormon!  And  now  goodbye! 
This  day  twelvemonth  I  return  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  your 
promise ! " 
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CHAPTER  XXIX.— From  Lake  Shoshone. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  variety  of  opinion  amongst  the 
neighbors  about  the  propriety  of  this  engagement  and  the  risks 
and  possibilities  that  might  accrue  from  it.  And  the  opinions,  as 
indeed  all  human  thought  and  action,  were  formed  and  colored 
and  biassed  by  vanity,  or  jealousy,  or  hope,  or  charity. 

"  He's  ould  enough  to  be  her  grandfather,"  said  one. 

"  People  will  do  anything  for  money,"  said  another. 

"  Wisha,  wasn't  it  quare,"  said  a  third,  "  that  a  man  who  was 
coortin'  the  mother  should  marry  the  daughter?" 

*'  She's  as  good  a  girl  as  ever  walked  in  shoe-leather,"  said  a 
fourth.  "  She  deserves  the  best  husband  that  God  could  give 
her." 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,"  echoed  another.  "  But  how  do  we  know 
but  he  has  three  or  four  wives  in  America?  They  do  quare 
things  over  there,  whin  they're  away  from  the  eyes  of  the  people." 

"  Oh,  the  priest  will  see  to  that,"  said  a  neighbor.  *'  The  Yank 
will  have  to  make  an  affidavy,  or  somethin',  besides  presintin' 
letters  from  every  parish  priest  he  ever  lived  under." 

"Yerra,  whist,  'uman,  sure  there  are  no  parish  priests  over 
there.  They're  all  cojutors.  And,  sure,  that  same  would  be  the 
big  job  for  wan  who  was  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  as  the  fit 
took  him." 

"  They  say  he  has  lashin's  of  money.  He  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  it." 

"  Well,  they  deserve  their  uprise,  as  hones'  and  dacent  a  family 
as  ever  was  raised  in  the  parish." 

So  human  opinion  ranges ;  and  sometimes  it  was  pleasant  to 
hear,  and  sometimes  the  reverse. 

Tessie  herself,  poor  child,  had  to  pass  through  a  severe  ordeal. 
Between  congratulations,  warnings,  hopes  for  the  future,  doubts, 
speculations,  she  didn't  know  what  to  think. 

"  Sure  we're  all  glad  of  your  uprise,  Miss  Tessie !  You  always 
had  the  kind  word  for  the  poor ;  and — the  kind  deed,  if  God  gave 
to  you !" 

"  Wisha,  sure  we  hope,  Miss,  that  you're  not  goin'  away 
altogether.     Sure,  'tis  a  wild  place  out  and  out,  with  snow  on  the 
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ground  nine  month  of  the  year,  and  wind  that  would  blow  you  to 
the  back  of  God-speed.  Can't  he  lave  you  here  wid  us;  and 
come  to  see  you  sometimes  ?" 

"  We're  glad  to  hear  the  good  news,  Miss  Tessie,  but,  look 
before  you  a  bit,  agragal.  I  wanse  knew  a  Yankee  fellow,  like 
Casey,  who  came  over  here,  and  inticed  a  poor,  raw,  innicint  girl 
like  yerself  to  go  wid  him.  Sure,  whin  she  wint  over,  he  lef 
her,  standin'  wid  her  fingers  in  her  mout'  on  the  shtreets  of  New 
York.  An'  she  soon  found  that  he  had  a  wife  or  two  in  every 
State  in  America." 

"  I  hope  you  won't  forget  us,  Miss,  whin  you  go  over  there. 
There's  my  little  EUie  now.  She'd  be  the  fine  maid  for  you ! 
You  could  train  her  yerself,  for  she's  apt  to  larn ;  and  a  claner  or 
a  betther  little  girl  there  isn't  in  Ireland." 

"  Wisha,  I  wandher,  Miss,  would  your  husband  lind  us  a  few 
pounds.  If  I  could  buy  the  little  pig  now,  she'd  be  fit  to  kill 
about  Aysther ;  and  'tis  a  pity,  out  and  out,  to  see  all  the  pratie- 
skins  and  cabbage  thrun  out  for  nothin'." 

Not  a  word  was  ever  whispered  about  Terence  Casey's  parent- 
age. The  old  had  forgotten  it;  the  young  were  indifferent  to 
it  in  their  enthusiasm  about  the  great  athlete  of  the  ballad  and 
the  song.  It  was  only  in  the  dark  recesses  of  Thade  Murphy's 
kitchen  that  terrible  things  were  said,  and  dark  forebodings 
about  the  future  were  oracularly  uttered. 

"  I  never  thought  that  a  Linnard  would  sell  herself  body  and 
soul  for  goold,"  Thade  would  say.  "  But  the  wurruld  is  chang- 
ing every  day.  What  was  it  that  you  said  to  him,  Katty  ?  Repate 
it  for  me,  wurrd  by  wurrd  !" 

"  I  told  him,"  Kathleen  would  say  with  pride,  "  that  I  wouldn't 
marry  him,  not  if  he  had  all  the  gold  in  California,  nor  all  the 
diamonds  in  the  Queen's  crown.  There's  something  better  than 
either  in  the  world,  and  with  that  we  won't  part." 

"  I  never  doubted  you,  m'ainim  me  shtig''  the  old  man  would 
reply.  "  And,  believe  you  me,  and  believe  you  me  again,  your 
poor  sisther  will  have  raison  to  repint  her  bargain.  You  can't 
get  blood  out  of  a  turnip  ;  nor  dacency  from  an  informer.  But 
what  do  the  people  be  sayin',  achorra  V 

*'  Some  one  thing,  and  some  another,"  Katty  would  reply. 
"  No  one  thinks  that  any  good  will  come  of  it." 
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"  And  how  does  she  feel  herself?"  he  asked. 

"  I  think  she's  sorry  enough  for  her  bargain  already/'  Kath- 
leen would  answer,  anxious  to  justify  herself  to  her  own  con- 
science.    "  She'd  get  out  of  it  now  if  she  could." 

This  was  not  strictly  true ;  but  it  had  some  little  foundation, 
for  the  poor  girl  was  so  harassed  by  questions,  forebodings, 
prophecies,  omens,  and  requests,  that  she  grew  paler  and  thinner 
than  she  had  been.  And  at  last  she  came  to  me  to  write  and  say 
all  was  at  an  end,  and  to  get  Terence  Casey  to  break  his  engage- 
ment. 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  I  said,  "  for  any  old  women's 
gossip  that  may  be  floating  around.  People  will  talk  ;  must  talk, 
or  they'll  burst,  and  that  would  be  a  catastrophe.  But  unless  you 
yourself  are  sorry,  or  that  you  dislike  him,  or  that  some  other 
more  serious  impediment  arises,  you'll  take  the  good  fortune  that 
God  sent  you,  and  be  grateful  for  it.  Is  that  your  mother's 
opinion  ?  " 

"  It  is,"  she  said,  drying  her  tears.  "  She  ridicules  all  this 
gossip.     But " 

"But  what?" 

"How  are  we  to  know  that  he  is  not  deceiving  us ?  People 
change  so  much  when  they  go  abroad !  " 

"  If  you  mean  that  he  has,  or  may  have,  other  ties  abroad,"  I 
replied,  "  you  may  leave  all  that  in  my  hands.  I'm  bound  to  see 
after  all  that,  before  I  put  the  ring  on  your  finger.  But  do  you 
think  that  a  man  would  come  over  twice  three  thousand  miles  to 
marry  an  old,  faded  woman,  whom  he  loved  long  ago,  if  he 
weren't  a  good  man  ?  " 

"N — no!"  she  said.  "And  I  know  'tis  wrong  to  harbor 
such  suspicions;  but  when  people  are  dinning  them  into  your 
ears  morning,  noon,  and  night,  they  make  an  impression." 

"  They're  certainly  making  an  impression  on  you,"  I  said.  "  If 
you  go  on  fretting  as  you  are,  and  pulling  yourself  down,  you'll  be 
as  grey  as  myself,  when  Terence  comes  back ;  and  maybe  he'll  be 
thinking  of  a  good  excuse  to  get  rid  of  a  white-haired,  lanthorn- 
jawed,  oldish-young  lady !  " 

There's  nothing  like  touching  people  on  the  quick,  that  is, 
appealing  to  the  weak  point,  where  they  are  most  sensitive,  to 
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bring  them  to  their  senses.     There's  a  certain  luxury  in  allowing  ' 
ourselves  to  be  argued  into  doing  what  our  inclinations  suggest. 
We  like  to  be  persuaded,  not  against,  but  according  to  our  will. 
But  that  little  appeal  to  human  vanity  put  an  end  to  argument.    I 
heard  no  more  of  these  scruples. 

The  wheel  of  time  dipped  into  the  depths  of  winter,  and  rose 
up  into  spring  and  summer,  almost  with  a  rush,  so  swift  is  the 
revolution,  so  rapid  the  cycle  of  seasons  and  times.  The  eventful 
day  was  at  hand,  I  had  settled  all  scruples,  removed  all  impedi- 
ments, and  there  remained  only  the  academical  question,  would 
they  be  married  in  Cork,  or  at  home,  and  would  Kathleen  act  as 
bridesmaid  to  her  sister.  On  the  first  question,  I  put  down  my 
foot  firmly.  They  should  be  married  in  the  church  of  their  bap- 
tism, their  First  Confession,  and  Communion,  and  Confirmation, 
and  nowhere  else.  I  was  not  going  to  give  in  to  these  newfangled 
notions  of  city  weddings  with  cold,  icy  dejeuners  at  hotels,  etc. 
On  the  second  point  there  was  trouble  enough  until  we  arranged 
that  the  young  Joan  of  Arc  would  not  be  asked  to  take  hand,  act, 
or  part,  in  so  unpatriotic  a  marriage ;  and,  after  a  while,  when  the 
young  lady  found  that  the  world  would  go  round  as  usual,  and 
that  even  the  marriage  would  take  place  with  a  certain  amount  of 
eclat^  even  though  not  graced  with  her  presence,  she  was  glad 
enough  to  be  asked.     And  so  at  last  the  eventful  day  came  round. 

We'd  have  beaten  Ballypooreen  hollow,  only  that  Tessie  im- 
plored with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that,  as  we  insisted  on  her  being 
married  at  home,  it  should  be  at  least  as  quiet  as  possible.  Ter- 
ence had  given  carte  blanche  to  the  hotel  proprietor  to  make  the 
material  jollification  as  profuse  and  perfect  as  possible.  And  like 
a  sensible  fellow  our  host  took  the  ball  at  the  hop.  That  long 
table,  running  the  entire  length  of  the  coffee-room,  was  simply 
dazzling.  Such  cold  meats,  garnished  with  all  kinds  of  frills  and 
fandangos,  such  translucent  jellies,  such  pies  and  puddings  and 
tarts  and  confectionery,  such  gorgeous  pyramids  of  fruit,  great 
pineapples,  and  purple  and  green  grapes,  and  bananas,  and  yellow 
oranges ;  and,  loading  the  sideboard,  such  gold-necked  bottles  of 
the  "  foaming  wine  of  Eastern  France,"  as  I  took  care  to  mention 
in  my  speech,  were  never  seen  before. 
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Sam  was  in  his  element.  He  brought  in  every  farmer  and 
every  farmer's  wife  whom  he  saw  passing  the  hotel  windows,  and 
who  were  to  be  the  guests,  to  exhibit  his  great  triumph.  Nay, 
even  the  laborers'  wives  and  daughters,  who  came  into  town  in 
their  little  donkey-carts  to  make  their  cheap  and  humble  pur- 
chases, were  all  brought  in  to  admire  this  magnificent  display  of 
culinary  and  other  sciences.  And  I  am  afraid  many  poor  mouths 
accustomed  to  plainer  fare  watered  at  the  sight  of  such  tremendous 
and  appetizing  viands.  I  gave  him  all  credit  for  his  industry  and 
skill.  He  modestly  disclaimed  the  honor,  and  placed  it  all  to  the 
credit  of  Terence  Casey. 

"  Look  here,  yer  Reverence,"  he  said,  flicking  off  invisible 
crumbs  from  the  spotless  table-cloth,  "  I  ought  to  know  a  gintle- 
man  by  this  time.  And  Misther  Casey  is  a  gintleman.  They 
comes  here,  all  kinds  and  sorts  of  people,  commercial  travellers, 

ginthry  for  the  fishin',  agents  gethering  rints,  bad to  thim ; 

but  I  tell  you  what,  yer  Reverence  " — he  flung  the  napkin  on  his 
arm  and  struck  an  attitude — "  'tisn't  every  wan  that  wears  yallow 
boots  that's  a  gintleman!' 

"  How  do  you  distinguish  them,  Sam  ?  "  I  asked.  ^*  I  ask  for 
information,  because  every  time  I  see  the  tanned  boots,  especially 
if  there  are  yellow  gaiters  above  them,  I  feel  an  inclination  to  take 
off  my  hat." 

"  Lord  bless  yer  Reverence,"  said  Sam,  compassionately,  "  if 
you  knew  all  I  know.  Thim's  the  fellahs  that  'ud  split  a  sixpence 
to  giv'  me  a  thruppenny  bit ;  an'  thim's  the  same  fellahs  that  giv* 
all  the  throuble.  '  Here,  you  sir ! '  '  There,  you  sir ! '  '  Waitah, 
this  chop's  underdone  ! '  *  Waitah,  this  stake  is  burned  ! '  '  Hot 
wather  in  me  room  at  six  o'clock  in  the  mornin' ! '  '  Hot  wather 
in  me  room,  an'  a  hot  bawth  before  dinner ! '  They'd  make  a 
saint  curse,  begobs,  an'  I'm  not  much  in  that  way " 

"  No  matter,  Sam,"  I  said,  "  you  will  be  yet,  if  you  have 
patience,  and  eschew  lemonade " 

"  But,  as  I  was  say  in',  yer  Reverence,"  said  Sam,  unheeding 
the  interruption,  "  Misther  Casey  is  different  from  all  that.  He's 
as  quiet  about  the  house  as  a  child.  He  washes  himself  wance  a 
day,  which  is  as  much  as  any  Christian  wants ;  and  he  sez,  as  soft 
as  a  woman,  an'  softer  than  a  good  many  av  them,  as  I  know  to 
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me  sorra,  '  Sam,  wud  you  be  kind  enough  to  do  this  ? '  '  Sam, 
wud  it  be  too  much  throuble  to  do  that  ? '  and  he  won't  be  hair- 
splitting. '  Keep  that  change,  Sam,  and  buy  tobaccy ! '  or  *  Take 
that  home  to  the  ould  'uman,  Sam  ! '  Ah,  yer  Reverence,  I  knows 
a  gintleman  whin  I  sees  him  ;  and  Misther  Casey  is  a  gintleman !  " 

"  Well,  he's  getting  his  reward,"  I  said,  tentatively ;  **  he's 
getting  as  good  a  wife  as  there  is  between  the  four  seas  of 
Ireland." 

"  She  is  indeed,  yer  Reverence,"  replied  Sam,  somewhat  dubi- 
ously, I  thought.  "  Av  coorse  he  could  do  betther  for  himself, 
and  get  as  much  munny  as  he  cared  to  ask  for.  But  she's  a  nice, 
clane  girl,  an'  sure  she's  wan  of  oursel's." 

"  Sam !  "  said  I. 

"  Yes,  yer  Reverence,"  said  Sam. 

•*  This  wedding  is  an  important  matter ;  the  whole  parish, 
I  am  told,  will  be  asked  here.  I  hope  that  you  will  do  yourself 
credit " 

"  Is  it  me,  yer  Reverence  ?  "  said  Sam,  as  if  this  innocent  re- 
mark implied  something. 

"  I  know,"  I  said,  unheeding,  "  that  you  are  an  awfully  good 
fellow;  but  this  will  be  a  day  of  great  temptation.  And  Mr. 
Casey  will  be  extremely  anxious  to  have  everything  correct  and 
respectable.  And  wouldn't  it  be  a  pity,"  I  continued,  looking 
around  admiringly,  *'  if  with  such  a  magnificent  and  superb  dis- 
play, anything  should  occur  to  mar  the  honor  and  glory  of  the 
parish,  and  even  of  the  country  ?  " 

"  Begobs  it  would,  yer  Reverence,"  said  Sam  humbly. 
"  Here ;  111  take  the  pledge  for  life,  in  the  name  o'  God ! " 

He  knelt  down,  and  I  gave  him  the  pledge  till  the  day  after 
the  wedding. 

Terence  Casey  duly  arrived,  examined  all  these  details, 
approved  of  them,  and  looked  the  happy  man  he  felt.  Tessie 
wanted  to  walk  to  the  church  in  her  own  simple,  modest  way, 
like  every  other  girl  in  the  parish.  He  wouldn't  listen  to  it.  He 
had  a  gorgeous  equipage  with  two  horses  over  from  Mallow,  and 
two  outriders.  I  think  it  was  these  last  that  made  Tessie  faint. 
At  least,  she  had  a  little  weakness  just  before  they  started  for  the 
church,  but  swiftly  recovered,  and  never  looked  better.  What  did 
she  wear  ?  Well,  I  give  that  up.    I  draw  the  line  there.    The  French 
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would  bother  me  entirely.  But  I  know  she  had  a  ring  that 
looked  as  if  it  would  light  the  firmament  of  heaven  if  all  the  stars 
were  quenched.  And  tell  it  not  in  Gath !  The  fierce,  uncompro- 
mising little  rebel,  who  did  condescend  to  act  as  bridesmaid  to 
her  sister,  did  wear  and  exhibit  without  a  pang  of  shame, — well, 
no !  I  must  not  tell  it.  Thade  Murphy  is  alive  yet.  Swiftly  the 
ceremony  concluded;  silently  and  swiftly  the  holy  Mass,  that 
binds  all  Catholic  hearts  together  from  the  "  rising  of  the  sun  to 
the  going  down  of  the  same,"  was  celebrated ;  swiftly  the  regis- 
ters were  signed ;  and  then,  Kathleen — shall  I  tell  it  ?  yes,  I  will, 
to  her  credit — did  kiss  her  brother-in-law ;  and  in  that  little  act  of 
condescension  did  blot  out  the  painful  memory  of  that  unhappy 
heritage  of  shame  that  had  haunted  the  lives  of  Nodlag  and  her 
child. 

Who  was  at  the  wedding  ?  Everybody.  And  everybody 
was  not  only  in  excellent  humor,  but  felt  a  share  in  the  exuberant 
happiness  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride.  'Tis  a  little  way  of 
our  own  we  have  in  Ireland,  to  try  and  kick  the  ladder  from 
under  a  fellow-countryman  who  wants  to  get  to  the  pinnacle  of 
things,  careless  whether  we  kill  him  or  maim  him  for  life.  But 
when  he  comes  out  safe  overhead,  we  all  wave  our  hats,  and  say, 
Huzza  !  And  so,  on  this  day,  there  were  none  but  good  wishes 
for  the  happy  pair ;  the  memories  of  the  past  were  all  subdued 
and  hallowed,  and  the  forecasts  of  the  future  were  sunny  and 
golden.  Why  will  poor  human  nature  be  always  manifesting  its 
worst  and  darkest  features,  when  the  bright,  kindly,  loving  side 
can  be  turned  out  as  easily  ? 

To  crown  it  all,  we  had  our  traditional  Irish  bard  in  a  glorious 
ballad-singer,  who  just  outside  the  hotel  window,  not  only  revived 
the  great  epic  of  the  past,  but  adapted  it  to  the  present.  At  least 
I  presumed  so  from  the  first  verse,  which  is  all  I  am  privileged  to 
remember : 

Come  all  ye  lads  and  lasses, 
And  ye  bould,  brave  gallowglasses, 
Come  listen  to  the  sthory, 
That  I'm  going  to  tell  to  ye. 
'Tis  all  about  the  rover, 
The  gay  and  gallant  lover, 
Terence  Casey,  the  great  hurler 
From  the  hills  of  Ballinslea. 
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I  have  a  dim  recollection,  broken,  however,  by  the  clinking  of 
glasses  and  the  rattle  of  knives  and  forks,  and  the  tumultuous 
jokes  and  laughter  of  happy  people,  that  Tessiewas  compared  to 
Vaynus  and  Nicodaymus,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  the  most 
gifted  young  lady,  as  far  as  personal  attractions  were  concerned, 
to  be  found  in  the  Green  Isle, — and  that  is  a  big  word !  And  so 
the  fun  waxed  fast  and  furious,  and  speeches  were  made,  and 
songs  were  sung,  until  the  inevitable  and  inexorable  hand  pointed 
to  the  hour,  and  the  young  happy  couple  had  to  drive  to  meet  the 
Mail  at  Mallow,  en  route  to  Paris,  if  you  please.  Yes,  nothing  else 
would  satisfy  Terence.  Tessie  suggested  Killarney ;  but  he  put 
it  aside  contemptuously.  It  should  be  the  gay  capital,  and  nothing 
else. 

There  was  just  one  figure  wanting  from  all  the  gaiety, — the 
little,  faded  figure  that  had  once  shone  so  bright  to  Terence's  eyes 
there  on  that  summer  evening  beneath  the  hawthorn  at  Ballinslea. 
She  stayed  at  home  with  her  beads,  praying  for  her  child.  And 
when  people  chaffed  her  about  all  the  good  things  she  was  losing, 
she  said  that  she  preferred  her  little  brown  teapot  to  all  the 
luxuries  they  could  provide.  There  was  a  swift,  brief,  loving  part- 
ing when  Tessie  came  back  to  change  her  dress.  I  am  afraid, 
Kathleen  forswore  all  her  principles,  won  over  by  the  goodness 
and  kindness  of  her  brother-in-law.  At  least,  the  hated  words, 
"  son  of  an  informer  "  never  again  crossed  her  lips,  and  never  again 
smote  on  his  heart. 

A  few  weeks  more  and  Terence  and  his  bride  were  settled 
down  in  his  beautiful  home  near  Lake  Shoshone.  He  used  every 
entreaty  to  induce  Nora  and  Kathleen  to  come  with  them.  But 
Nora,  clinging  to  old  customs,  preferred  the  little  shop,  the  little 
parlor,  the  quiet  spot  in  the  church,  and  her  little  brown  teapot,  to 
all  the  splendors  of  brown-stone  mansions  by  picturesque  lakes. 
Besides,  there  is  a  probability  that  Tessie's  exile  will  be  a  brief  one. 
The  glamor  and  charm  of  Ireland,  the  witchery  of  her  sceneiy, 
the  old  links  and  associations  so  pleasantly  revived,  the  home  feel- 
ing, the  kindly  hearts  and  willing  hands,  have  made  an  impression 
on  Terence  Casey.  The  heimweh  is  upon  him  ;  and  I  have  got  a 
notion  that  he  is  yearning  for  a  spirited  game  in  the  old  fields. 
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where  he  might  use  the  silver-mounted  hurley,  or  caman,  presented 
to  him  by  the  local  skirmishers  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage. 
Some  day,  if  a  chance  arises,  he  will  sell  out  his  ranch  and 
mansion,  and  buy  some  little  cosy  nest,  down  near  some  storied 
singing  river  in  the  old  land.  That's  what  we  want.  The  old 
order  changeth !  The  land  of  Ireland  is  passing  into  Irish  hands 
once  more.  And  the  many  deserted  mansions  here  and  there 
throughout  Ireland,  and  the  many  ruined  castles,  stare  from  their 
gaping  windows  across  the  sea,  and  seem  to  say  to  the  exiled 
Gaels : — 

"  Come  back  !  Come  back  !  Back  to  the  land  of  your 
fathers !  Let  us  hear  once  more  the  sound  of  the  soft  Gaelic  in 
our  halls ;  the  laughter  of  your  children  beneath  our  roofs  ;  the 
skirl  of  the  bag-pipe,  and  the  tinkle  of  the  harp  in  our  courts  ; 
the  shout  of  our  young  men  in  the  meadows  by  the  river ;  the 
old,  heart-breaking  songs  from  the  fields  ;  the  seanchus  here  where 
our  broken  windows  stare  upon  weed-covered  lawns.  Come 
back !  Come  back !  The  days  are  dark  and  short  since  ye 
went  ;  there  is  no  sunshine  on  Ireland ;  and  the  nights  are  long 
and  dismal !  And  there  in  the  moon-lit  abbey  by  the  river  rest 
the  bones  of  your  kindred !  Their  unquiet  spirits  haunt  every 
mansion  and  cottage ;  and  the  wail  of  their  Banshee  is  over  the 
fields  and  up  along  the  hills  !  They  shall  never  rest  in  peace  till 
your  shadows  sweep  across  their  tombs ;  and  your  prayers,  like 
the  night  winds,  stir  the  ivy  on  the  crumbling  walls  !  " 

Before  going  to  press,  we  received  the  following  letter, 
which  may  serve  as  an  introduction,  an  apology,  and  an  ex- 
planation : — 

Glenanaar,  Lake  Shoshone,  Wy. 
Rev.  dear  Father^ — 

Yes!      You    have  my  full    permission.      You    may  tell  my 
story  from   every  housetop   in  Ireland.      I  have  the    best   and 
dearest  little  wife  from  Florida  to  Vancouver;    and  I  snap  my 
fingers  in  the  face  of  the  world.     Hence,  I  sign  myself. 
Yours  faithfully  and  gratefully. 

The  Son  of  Nodlag. 

Doneraile,  Ireland.  P-  ^-  Sheehan. 

(Finis.) 
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Freedom  and  Education  of  Gfirls, — The  more  we  bring  all  youth 
under  a  uniform  system,  to  be  sure,  the  more  we  must  lose  of  that 
personal  element  in  the  teacher,  of  that  free  following  of  tastes 
and  fancies  both  in  teacher  and  pupil,  causes  of  disorder  and  of 
failure  as  they  may  be,  yet  of  the  source  of  genuine  interest  in 
things  of  the  mind,  not  in  mere  subjects  for  examination,  and 
standards,  and  grading,  and  all  the  partially  useful  but  deadening 
machinery  whirl.  Plutarch,  said  the  late  M.  Greard  (whose  death 
a  short  time  ago  left  the  last  vacancy  in  the  French  Academy,  and 
who  never  wearied  of  seeking  wise  ways  on  education),  brought 
out  "  those  two  fundamental  truths  so  often  forgotten,  that  on  the 
one  hand  the  work  of  education  considered  as  a  whole  is  above 
all  a  moral  work,  and  must,  by  the  mind,  reach  the  heart ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  time  and  effort  are  what  you  must  have  :  they 
are  the  necessary  factors.  .  .  .  Young  pupils'  minds  are  not 
vessels  that  you  must  be  always  filling."  This  last  is  an  excellent 
thought.  M.  Greard's  successor  has  said,  in  his  panegyric  on  his 
predecessor  at  the  Academy :  I  wish  it  were  taken  to  heart  by 
those  merciless  pedagogues — of  the  public  school  system — who 
keep  on  forever  increasing  one  of  our  great  national  miseries,  the 
official  examinations.  Alas  !  O  Plutarch,  here  in  France  you 
would  find  the  vessels  filled  to  overflowing,  and  cataracts  of  pro- 
grammes, ceaseless  and  pitiless,  pouring  on  the  innocent  head  of 
undeveloped  youth,  spite  of  father's  protests  and  mother's  prayers. 

And  it  is  for  this  good  wish  for  liberty  that  the  new  Academi- 
cian, M.  Emil  Gebhart  (even  while  M.  Emil  Combes  was  still 
planning  Jacobin  programmes)  praised  M.  Greard's  writing  on 
that  bom  teacher,  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  governess  and  queen,  and 
on  her  foundation  of  Saint- Cyr,  that  girls'  school  whose  character- 
istic was  the  breath  of  liberty  that  gave  fresh  life  to  the  foundation 
of  the  seventeenth  century  of  Louis  XIV.  Mme.  de  Maintenon 
was  Churchwoman  enough,  even  if  (as  we  know  now)  no  active 
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persecutor  ;  but  Saint-Cyr  was  a  bold  effort  to  secularize  women 
education — "  Mme.  de  Maintenon  was  the  first  of  lay  mistresses." 
And  forty  years  since  in  France,  nay  twenty  years,  "  secular  "  and 
"  lay  "  were  good  plain  French  words,  not  distorted  and  twisted 
out  of  their  proper  meaning  as  they  now  are,  ringing  in  our  ears 
as  so  many  trumpet  calls  to  civil  strife.  That  is  the  plaint  of  the 
last  voice  from  the  Academy,  this  one  survival  of  pre- Revolution 
institutions  of  learning,  this  refuge  still  unstormed  by  the  Jacobin- 
minded  State. 

M.  Gebhart  quotes  Racine,  Mme.  de  Maintenon's  adviser,  for 
the  thought  that  inspired  her  founding  of  Saint-Cyr,  "  established 
chiefly  for  bringing  up  a  large  number  of  girls  piously ;  nothing 
being  forgotten  that  would  make  them  fit  to  serve  God  in  the 
various  states  of  life  to  which  it  will  please  Him  to  call  them."  It 
was  far  from  the  modern  ecole  Idique.  "  We  aimed  at  solid  piety," 
the  foundress  wrote, "  without  smallmindedness,  with  a  wide  choice 
in  the  maxims  guiding  us,  with  complete  freedom  of  talk  among 
ourselves,  and  a  pleasant  tone  of  playful  mockery  when  in  the 
world.  We  were  to  have  great  contempt  for  the  ways  of  the  other 
institutions." 

The  "  other  institutions,"  as  M.  Gebhart  explains,  were  the 
convents — not,  we  may  add,  Mme.  Barat's  foundation  with  her 
maxim,  "  Be  pious,  but  let  your  piety  be  of  the  kind  which  sets 
duty  above  mere  practice  of  devotion.  Be  firm  against  the  world 
and  human  respect ;  be  simple  and  modest " — those  convents  of 
the  day,  that  she  liked  no  more  than  Fenelon  liked  them,  the 
gloomy  Jansenistic  houses,  where  children  lived  silent  and  listless, 
going  walking — the  Port  Royal  rule  prescribed  this — only  when 
between  two  nuns,  one  before  and  one  after,  so  as  to  put  a  stop  to 
any  speaking.  From  meditation  they  went  to  prayer,  from  prayer 
to  instruction,  where,  besides  the  catechism,  they  learnt  only  read- 
ing and  writing,  with  a  little  arithmetic  on  Sundays.  "  Let 
children  sometimes  go  their  own  way,"  opposed  Mme.  Maintenon, 
"  that  so  you  may  find  out  what  are  their  tendencies  ;  be  happy 
and  bright  while  ruling  them,  and  let  them  find  pleasure  in  their 
education."  It  is  Lady  Jane  Grey  again,  according  to  Roger 
Ascham :  "  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  ever  God  gave  me  is 
that  He  sent  me  so  sharpe  and  severe  Parents,  and  so  jentle  a 
schoolemaster.     For  when  I  am  in  presence  of  either  father  or 
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mother,  whether  I  speake,  kepe  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eate, 
drinke,  be  merie,  or  sad,  be  sowing,  plaiying,  dauncing,  or  doing 
anie  thing  else,  I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  soch  weight,  mesure, 
and  number,  even  so  perfitelie,  as  God  made  the  world,  or  else  I 
am  so  sharplie  taunted,  so  cruellie  threatened,  yea  presentlie  some 
tymes,  with  pinches,  nippes  and  bobbes,  and  other  waies,  which  I 
will  not  name,  for  the  honor  I  beare  them,  so  without  measure 
misordered,  that  I  think  my  selfe  in  hell,  till  tyme  cum,  that  I 
must  go  to  M.  Elmer,  who  teacheth  me  so  jentlie,  so  pleasantlie, 
with  such  faire  allurementes  to  learning,  that  I  think  all  the  tyme 
nothing,  whiles  I  am  with  him.  And  when  I  am  called  from 
him,  I  fall  on  weeping,  because  what  soever  I  do  els  but  learn- 
ing is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  feare,  and  whole  misliking  unto  me:. 
And  thus  my  boke  hath  bene  so  moch  my  pleasure,  and 
bringeth  dayly  to  me  more  pleasure  and  more,  that  in  respect  of 
it  all  other  pleasures,  in  very  deede,  be  but  trifles  and  troubles 
unto  me." 

In  that  is  such  a  lesson  as  Mme.  de  Maintenon  would  have 
taught  in  mental  activity :  You  are  not  going  to  make  nuns,  she 
said  in  her  day ;  and  if  some  have  a  vocation,  long  fasts  are  not  the 
way  to  prepare  them  for  it.  There  should  be  something  natural, 
happy,  quiet,  and  unenforced  in  the  piety  they  are  taught ;  inno- 
cence of  life  is  what  it  should  consist  of,  rather  than  austerities 
and  retreats.  When  a  girl  who  has  been  well-taught  loses  Vespers 
to  tend  on  a  sick  husband,  she  gets  everyone's  approval ;  and 
everyone  will  think  well  of  a  religion  which  means  a  woman 
educating  her  children,  and  teaching  their  duties  to  her  servants, 
rather  than  passing  her  whole  morning  in  an  oratory. 

Mme.  de  Maintenon  when  she  wrote  those  words  had  taken 
from  Fenelon  and  his  Education  des  filles  an  idea  of  education 
aiming  more  at  making  a  noble  character  and  a  well  balanced 
mind,  than  at  learning  or  at  accomplishments.  M.  Greard  her 
admirer's  own  books  are  to  be  noted  :  V Enseignement  secondaire 
des  filles  and  U Education  des  feimnes  par  lesfemmes.  Their  author 
wants  to  bring  out  the  master  note  in  modern  education  to  be 
sounded  specially  in  democratic  countries ;  and  that  is,  the  raising 
of  the  position  of  women  by  letting  them  study  religion,  and  ethics, 
foreign  languages,  and  literatures,  common  law,  domestic  economy, 
the  elements  of  various  sciences ;  thus  making  them  useful  wives 
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and  intelligent  mothers.  Chysale's  is  still  the  ideal  for  some 
priests  fairly  educated  themselves,  who  have  said  to  me  that — 

Nos  pdres,  sur  ce  point,  etaient  gens  bien  senses, 
Qui  disaient  qu'une  femme  en  salt  toujours  assez, 
Quand  la  capacite  de  son  esprit  se  hausse 
A  connaitre  un  pourpoint  d'avec  un  haut-de-chausse. 
Les  leurs  ne  lisaient  point,  mais  elle  vivaient  bien  ; 
Leurs  menages  etaient  tout  leur  docte  entretien. 

M.  Greard,  the  Academy's  lay  vice-rector,  was  more  and  more 
inclined  to  turn  from  Henriette  qtii  ne  suit  pas  le  grec,  and  her 
pretty  marrying  ways ;  \\ith  her 

Qu'est-ce  qu'k  mon  age  on  a  de  mieux  §i  faire 
Que'd'attacher  ^  soi,  par  le  titre  d'  ^poux, 
Un  homme  qui  vous  aime,  et  soit  aim6  de  vous  ? 

.to  her  sister,  la  femme  savante^  who,  he  suspects,  would  wear 
better,  and  fall  less  surely  under  the  sickle  of  Time,  whatever  be 
the  pedantry  in  her  advice  : 

Laissez  aux  gens  grossiers,  aux  personnes  vulgaires, 

Les  bas  amusements  de  ces  sortes  d'affaires. 

A  de  plus  hauts  objets  elevez  vos  desirs, 

Songez  a  prendre  un  gout  des  plus  nobles  plaisirs, 

Et  traitant  de  mepris  les  sens  et  la  mati^re, 

A  1'  esprit,  comma  nous,  donnez-vous  tout  enti^re. 

The  "freedom"  of  Henriette,  of  Hetty  Sorel,  is  certainly  not 
the  freedom  of  the  modern  woman,  of  the  worker  for  her  inde- 
pendent living,  of  the  girl  graduate,  of  the  summer  school  lecturer, 
of  the  philanthropist,  the  novelist,  the  journalist,  the  artist,  the 
student ;  nor  of  the  woman  of  the  world  nobly  planned 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command. 

These  women's  freedom  in  its  weakness  and  in  its  strength  is 
more  of  a  possibility  in  Armande's  discontent  with  mental  frivolity, 
or  in  Dinah  Morris'  with  spiritual.  And  they  would  end  in  being 
less  tiresome  than  their  giddy  sisters.  There  is  another  pedantry 
than  that  of  books. 

Such  thoughts  readers  will  find  developed  also  in  a  new 
French  book  of  no  revolutionary  origin,  ^^Initiatives  feminines^ 
par  Max  Turman,  docteur  es  sciences  politiques  et  econo- 
miques,  professeur  au  college  libre  des  sciences  sociales."  (Paris  : 
Lecoffre.) 

The  "  Improvement "  of  the  People. — A  Reading  Camp  Asso- 
ciation has  been  formed,  having  for  its  object  to  provide  rooms  for 
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reading,  entertainment,  and  intellectual  advancement — so  we  read 
— in  lumbering,  mining,  and  construction  camps.  A  good  object. 
We  Catholics  are  warned  at  once,  by  some  of  ourselves,  to  beware 
lest  on  the  reading-room  table  there  be  sectarian  books  and  papers. 

One  cannot  but  recall  Cardinal  Manning's  appeal  to  Catholics 
to  take  some  interest  in  movements  for  the  general  good  of  the 
community ;  to  do  something  more  than  criticize  their  poor  phil- 
anthropic neighbors.  As  he  said,  he  used  to  find  himself,  to  his 
sorrow,  the  only  Catholic,  or  almost  the  only  one,  on  committees 
for  social  reform,  educational  progress,  municipal  institutions, 
libraries,  reading-rooms,  all  the  natural  means  for  making  his  fel- 
low creatures  wiser,  better,  and  happier. 

In  hospitals,  in  prisons,  in  public  institutions  of  various  sorts, 
Protestant  or  non-Catholic  literature  abounds ;  because  its  pro- 
moters take  the  trouble  to  send  it  and  give  it.  Catholics,  as  other 
mortals,  like  to  sing  hymns  to  comfort  their  troubled  hearts.  We 
have  found  them  singing  Moody  and  Sankey's.  They  never  had 
a  chance  of  hearing  any  other.  Public  libraries  in  the  United 
States  might  be  mentioned  by  the  dozen  which  have  welcomed, 
not  gifts  of  Catholic  books,  but  even  their  names  ;  and  the  books 
then  have  been  bought  by  the  libraries.  And  having  been 
bought  they  are  left  uncalled  for,  and  unused,  these  same  Catholic 
books,  in  scores  of  libraries.  We  refer  to  deplored  facts  published 
again  and  again  in  Catholic  newspapers,  and  in  reports  of  Catholic 
societies. 

It  is  not  otherwise  when  we  come  to  associations  such  as  the 
one  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  these  words.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is 
the  great  example.  Look  at  the  fine  building,  lately  endangered 
by  fire  in  Montreal.  Into  it  any  decent  passer  or  passenger  can 
go,  and  get  off  the  lonely  streets.  Its  membership  is  recruited 
in  a  city  whose  young  workingman  population  is  overwhelmingly 
Catholic.  But  what  is  there  Catholic  on  such  a  scale  and  of  such 
utility  ?  It  is  not  the  institution  of  one  or  other  priest  that  we 
need,  a  thing  that  lives  by  him  and  may  die  when  he  departs ;  it 
is  not  an  association  which  lives  its  own  lay  life,  in  no  sense  out- 
side Church  influence,  but  healthily  independent.  Catholics  find 
themselves  forbidden  to  join  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  not  unfairly 
probably.  They  were  forbidden  in  Montreal ;  they  have  just  been 
forbidden  by  the  Bishop  of  Havana.     But  the  thought  besets  one 
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as  to  how  it  is  and  why  it  is  that  we  are  often  so  helpless  in  using 
natural  means  to  good  and  even  supernatural  ends ;  reserving  our- 
selves for  suspicions  and  criticism  of  our  more  philanthropic 
neighbors.  We  should  have  a  right  to  have  our  say,  if  we  heeded 
Cardinal  Manning,  and  were  as  much  concerned  as  they  for  the 
improvement  of  the  more  needy  classes.  We  are  not  a  reading 
people;  some  of  us  repeat.  Be  it  so.  But,  in  the  name  of  jus- 
tice, then  don't  complain,  if,  in  this  age,  we  take  the  places  reserved 
for  people  who  don't  read. 

An  Irish  Bishop  had  something  to  say  lately  on  this  point. 
We  subjoin  a  report  of  his  words,  enlightening  us  about  Ireland, 
and  causing  heart-searching  in  all  to  whom  they  are  applicable. 
Dr.  Foley,  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  at  Confirmation  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Patrick,  Rathvilly,  addressed  the  parishioners.  He 
said  that  the  low  average  attendance  in  some  of  the  schools 
reflected  anything  but  credit  on  the  parents  concerned,  and  he 
wanted  to  warn  them  of  what  the  result  of  their  conduct  would 
be.  If  the  attendance  at  the  schools  was  not  improved,  and  main- 
tained in  that  improved  condition,  after  some  years  there  would 
hardly  be  left  one  school  for  boys  and  girls  separately.  If  the 
average  was  not  maintained  above  30,  after  a  few  years — and  per- 
haps sooner — the  schools  in  which  the  average  fell  below  that 
number  would  be  amalgamated,  and  boys  and  girls  would  be 
educated  together. 

This — to  be  mentioned  by  the  way — is  according  to  the  new 
rules  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

But  there  was  another  matter,  said  the  Bishop,  and  the  more 
he  examined  it  the  more  it  tended  to  fill  his  soul  with  despair  for 
the  progress  of  the  people.  Nearly  half  the  children  in  our 
primary  schools  belong  to  the  infants'  class ;  and  of  the  rest,  the 
majority  leave  school  after  they  have  reached  the  third  standard ; 
and  less  than  eight  per  cent,  reach  the  sixth  standard.  Clearly,  as 
long  as  that  condition  of  things  went  on,  there  was  no  use  expect- 
ing .progress  on  the  part  of  our  people ;  there  was  not  the  slightest 
possibility  of  anything  of  the  kind.  No  matter  what  talk  they 
heard,  no  matter  what  speeches  were  made,  so  long  as  that  state 
of  things  continued  there  would  be  nothing  but  wholesale  ignor- 
ance (illiteracy)  amongst  the  masses  of  our  people ;  and  he  need 
not  tell  them  that  ignorance  (illiteracy)  nowadays  was  an  insuper- 
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able  barrier  to  progress.  Therefore,  if  anything  was  to  be  done, 
it  was  by  parents  making  a  sacrifice  and  sending  their  children  to 
school  until  they  reach  the  highest  standard.  This  he  would 
preach  in  season  and  out  of  season  ;  and  if  the  people  refused  to 
follow  his  advice,  the  responsibility  would  rest  with  them.  If  the 
state  of  things  to  which  he  was  referring  continued,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  hope  but  that  the  people,  whom  they  were  trying  to 
raise,  would  continue,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  to  be  hewers  of 
wood  and  carriers  of  water.  Why  did  they  find  in  foreign  coun- 
tries that  such  a  high  percentage  of  the  inmates  of  the  jails  and 
workhouses  and  other  institutions  of  the  kind  belonged  to  Ireland  ? 
It  was  because  so  many  of  our  people  went  into  these  great  cities 
and  towns  absolutely  and  helplessly  illiterate,  and  as  a  result  they 
became  as  the  very  dregs  of  society.  Referring  to  some  school 
districts  where  the  average  school  attendance  varied  from  55  to 
60  per  cent,  the  Bishop  compared  the  attendance  at  schools  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  where  the  difficulties  were  as  great  as  they 
were  in  Ireland,  and  yet  the  average  was  as  high  as  85  per  cent. 
We  offer  the  last  remark  of  the  Irish  Bishop  as  a  suggestion 
to  those  who  are  this  year  considering  the  status  of  the  followers 
and  descendants  of  John  Knox  and  his  country  of  schools.  The 
Scottish  schools  were  not  all  owing  to  him.  But  he  fought  for 
them,  from  the  lay  plunderers  at  the  Reformation.  His  people 
have  had  a  chance  of  using  the  schools  ever  since.  The  Irish  for 
long  had  no  such  chance.  But  they  have  it  now;  and  their 
descendants  have  it.  Yet  this  month  a  review  of  education  in 
Ireland  devotes  itself  to  telling  how  much  was  spent  on  colleges 
and  schools  for  rooting  out  Irish  Cathohcism,  in  the  days  when 
England,  in  Grattan's  words,  went  to  hell  for  her  principles,  and 
to  Bedlam  for  the  men  to  administer  them.  It  is  a  painfully  inter- 
esting subject;  and  must  be  mastered  in  order  to  understand  the 
Irish  at  home  and  abroad.  Still,  there  is  a  subject  of  more  press- 
ing interest ;  and  that  is,  what  use  is  made  of  present  opportuni- 
ties ?  The  Bishop  would  echo  the  dramatist,  that  "  nos  ancetres 
sont  nos  ancetres,  et  nous  sommes  les  gens  de  maintenant."  If 
fewer  of  our  poor  work  themselves  up,  by  means  of  the  education 
offered  them ;  if  fewer  of  our  rich  are  the  benefactors  of  education, 
why  is  it  ?  Whence  our  mistrust,  our  unbelief  in  what  we  praise 
in  words,  the  serious  occupation  of  the  young,  who  if  not  fitted 
to-day,  will  be  without  influence  to-morrow  ? 
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Religious  Intolerance  in  Spain. — The  King  of  Spain  has  been 
happily  received  in  England.  But  he  troubled  his  English  hosts 
at  the  time  by  writing  to  the  Bishop  of  Barcelona  to  support  that 
prelate's  action  in  refusing  to  allow  a  Protestant  church  to  be 
publicly  opened  and  publicly  marked  as  a  church  in  his  cathedral 
city.  Certainly,  such  freedom  for  new  heretics  is  against  Spanish 
law.  And  the  King  replied  that  he  was  much  concerned  at  this 
attack  on  the  national  religion. 

Less  has  been  said  about  the  matter  by  the  secular  press  than 
one  might  have  expected.  But  they  asked,  Is  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's oath,  denouncing  the  Catholic  religion,  worse  than  this 
check  on  Protestant  development  ?  It  certainly  is  ;  the  argument 
is  not  strong.  A  much  stronger  argument  has  been  made  by 
those  who  echo  Professor  William  James  of  Harvard  in  his  warn- 
ing against  allowing  Catholicism  much  development  in  a  Protestant 
State ;  for  that  it  is  a  persecuting  religion.  Though,  as  his  ex- 
fellow  professor,  Mr.  Andrew  White,  has  insisted  in  the  Warfare 
between  Science  and  Religion^  Protestantism  has  not  a  grain  of 
justification  for  crowing  over  Catholicism  in  respect  of  the  instinct 
for  persecution.  A  Catholic  contemporary  is  glad  to  remind  us 
that  in  some  German  Protestant  States  Catholics  have  not  the 
freedom  that  Protestants  have  in  States  that  are  Catholic. 

And  yet  this  is  all  beating  about  the  bush,  for  us  at  any  rate. 
It  is  clutching  at  straws.  It  is  disingenuous.  We  are  important 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  :  we  are  not  a  national  religion  ;  not  a  sect ; 
not  a  child  merely  of  our  own  age ;  we  make  claims  to  be  mighty 
and  awful,  to  be  custodians  of  God's  revelation.  Would  we,  or  would 
we  not — we  are  an  important  factor  in  the  world — persecute  if  we 
had  the  chance  ?  No,  says  a  recent  French  book  that  bitterly  pro- 
tests against  the  persecution  in  France.  And  the  writer  goes  on 
to  insist,  as  we  must  always  insist,  on  the  "  thesis  "  versus  the 
hypothesis ;  the  thesis  that  we  cannot  in  common  sense  tolerate 
error,  and  the  hypothesis  that  we  may  well  tolerate  the  erring. 
Yet  again  a  contemporary  shuffles  out  of  a  fair  consideration  of 
the  King  of  Spain's  action  in  A.D.  1905  by  saying  that  Hugue- 
nots were  an  imperium  in  imperio,  and  that  three  centuries  back 
they  were  bent  on  breaking  up  the  State  and  then  seizing  the 
power  with  the  full  intent  to  tolerate  none  but  themselves.  That 
is  most  true  ;  and  it  is  entirely  beside  the  question.     To-day  we 
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claim  tolerance — the  hypothesis,  not  the  thesis — we  are  in  States 
with  varying  religions,  we  are  in  a  civilized  world  closely  bound 
by  intercommunication  ;  in  no  western  country  of  Europe  can  it 
be  said  that  men  in  large  cities  are  all  of  our  religion.  And  to 
put  it  plainly,  without  metaphysical  obscurity  as  to  the  logical 
outcome  of  liberty,  there  is  no  other  basis  on  which  we  shall  get 
liberty  to-day  but  by  granting  it ;  perhaps  there  is  no  other  prac- 
tical, if  not  theoretical,  ground  on  which  we  have  any  right  to 
claim  it.  Fifty  years  ago  Louis  Veuillot  declared — always  in  the 
thesis — that  we  Catholics  demand  toleration  of  you  poor  world- 
lings by  your  principles,  but  be  very  sure  we  shall  always,  by  our 
Catholic  principles,  refuse  toleration  to  you.  For  God's  sake, 
Montalembert  answered,  cease  this  high-sounding  talk  that  will 
be  our  ruin.  Accept  your  world ;  no  one  wants  you  to  preach 
the  absurdity  that  falsehood  has  abstractedly  rights  such  as  truth 
has,  that  one  religion  is  as  good  as  another,  that  two  and  two  may 
be  equally  soundly  considered  as  four  or  as  five,  or  that,  provided 
any  truth  is  to  be  known,  it  does  not  matter  whether  you  know 
that  truth  or  not.  No  one  wants  indifference ;  none  of  us  who 
is  serious.  But  we  do  want  honest  declarations  of  our  motives, 
of  our  intentions,  of  our  determination  to  live  and  to  let  live,  and 
of  our  pledged  word  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  be  done  by. 
It  is  amazing  to  see  readiness  to  blame  the  intolerance  of  a  Ger- 
man State  for  doing  exactly  what  a  Catholic  bishop  and  king  are 
doing,  without  a  word  of  blame  from  some  of  us.  No  wonder  we 
are  then  feared  and  distrusted.  And  Alfonso  XIII  in  Spain  has 
perhaps  not  hastened  the  day  for  Edward  VIFs  advisers  abolish- 
ing the  anti-Catholic  oath  m  England.  May  they  not  point  to  a 
leading  English  Catholic  paper  the  other  day  answering  the 
Anglican  Guardian's  question,  "  By  what  right  does  the  Spanish 
Government  order  two  crosses  to  be  removed  from  the  English 
church  in  Barcelona  ?"  by  its  argumentum  ad  hominem — "  By  the 
same  right  that  the  British  Government  orders  that  no  Catholic 
shall  occupy  the  throne,"  etc.  But  not  a  word  from  our  side 
against  Catholicism  in  Spain ;  though  the  Catholic  paper  asks 
from  the  Anglican  protester  that  he  should  be  logical,  and  come 
out  against  Protestantism  in  England. 

It  will  be  long  before  Burke  is  out  of  date  with — "  Alas  !  I 
believe  the  genuine  love  of  liberty  to  be  extremely  rare." 
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THE  DATE  OP  OEEATION  IN  THE  "MANUAL  OF  OH^ISTIAN 

DOOTEINE." 

Catholic  teachers  are  well  aware  that  for  many  years  there 
has  been,  and  still  is,  much  dispute  about  the  age  of  the  world, 
and  the  date  of  man's  first  creation.  This  dispute  is  a  result  prin- 
cipally of  special  studies  in  geology  which  have  revealed  beneath 
the  present  surface  of  our  earth  fossil  remains  and  fragments  of 
animals  and  the  impress  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  which  indicate 
vestiges  of  a  much  older  vegetable  and  animal  life  than  any  known 
historical  record  of  the  human  race  supposes. 

Since  the  actual  date  of  these  ancient  records  could  not  be 
determined,  and  since  the  speculations  of  learned  men  about  the 
period  of  creation  and  the  subsequent  chronology  widely  differed 
in  their  computations,  teachers  of  Christian  Doctrine  did  not 
deem  it  prudent,  on  the  whole,  to  disturb  the  traditional  concept 
of  the  Creation,  which  had,  as  was  generally  understood,  the 
Bible  for  its  support.  From  the  Scriptural  record  men  have 
deduced  the  fact  that  the  world  came  into  existence  about  six 
thousand  years  ago ;  and  that  record  comes  to  us  on  the  authority 
of  the  word  of  God  Himself,  which  as  Catholics  we  believe  in 
preference  to  the  testimony  of  scientific  men,  or  even  in  preference 
to  our  own  senses,  because  these  can  be  deceived,  whereas  God 
cannot  err  nor  deceive  us  in  His  revelation.  This  supposes,  of 
course,  that  we  rightly  read  and  understand  the  revealed  record 
of  the  Bible.  The  Bible  tells  us  merely  that  "  in  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth','  and  beyond  this  simple 
statement  there  are  certain  dates  found  in  the  historical  portions 
of  the  sacred  narrative  which  seemed  to  afford  sufficient  data  for 
computing  the  years  that  elapsed  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to 
the  birth  of  Christ.  On  these  dates  the  teacher  of  the  Bible  bases 
his  chronology  of  creation.  It  was  the  nearest  certainty  he  had 
for  his  knowledge,  and  even  when  doubts  arose  among  Catholic 
teachers  about  the  correctness  of  these  conclusions,  they  preferred 
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to  hold  to  the  tradition,  so  long  as  there  were  no  other  certain 
dates,  for  it  would  have  been  worse  than  useless  to  our  children 
to  unsettle  their  minds  with  the  doubts  and  disputes  of  scientists 
who  saw  no  way  of  agreeing  among  themselves,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  questioned  the  ancient  tradition. 

But  at  present  there  is  some  danger  in  maintaining  a  view 
which  seems  not  only  unscientific,  but  is  not  really  warranted  by 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  although  this  has  not  been  noticed,  nor 
does  it  appear  at  first  sight  from  our  reading  of  the  Bible.  The 
fact  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  by  many  of  our  readers  if 
we  .explain  the  nature  of  the  chronology  of  the  Bible,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  furnish  a  legitimate  basis  for  the  belief  that  the 
world  was  created  4,000  years  before  Christ. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Catholic  scholars  discovered  the 
advisability  of  changing  this  view  only  recently;  it  was  under- 
stood long  ago.  But  it  is  difficult  in  such  matters  to  determine 
the  precise  time  for  a  change  in  popular  doctrine,  which  concerns 
after  all  not  any  vital  matter  of  faith,  since  we  may  preach  salva- 
tion effectually,  as  our  forefathers  did,  without  an  exact  knowledge 
of  chronology,  yet  which  to  many  seems  like  a  matter  of  faith. 

It  is  about  thirty-five  years  ago  since  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Gerald  Molloy,  of  Maynooth,  discussed  this  subject  in  a  work 
which  set  forth  the  scientific  claims  over  against  the  traditional 
view  as  deduced  from  Revelation,  regarding  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  of  man. 

'*It  is  of  some  importance,"  wrote  Dr.  Molloy,*  "to  understand 
clearly  the  nature  of  that  system  of  chronology  which  is  gathered  from 
the  Bible. 

*'  Nowhere  in  the  Sacred  Text  is  the  age  of  the  human  race 
explicitly  set  forth.  But  various  data  are  found  scattered  here  and 
there  through  the  historical  narrative,  which  afford  us  sufficient 
material  to  compute  the  years  that  elapsed  from  the  creation  of  Adam 
to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  data  are  in 
some  respects  obscure,  and  in  some  respects  uncertain.  And  thus  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  many  different  systems  of  chronology  are  in 
vogue,  even  amongst  those  who  profess  to  be  guided  entirely  by  the 
authority  of  the  Bible. 

"^  Geology  and  Revelation.     Second  edition.      1873. 
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"  The  whole  period  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  parts, — 
from  the  Creation  of  Adam  to  the  Call  of  Abraham,  and  from  the  Call 
of  Abraham  to  the  Birth  of  Christ.  As  regards  the  latter  interval,  the 
difference  of  opinion  among  chronologists  is  not  very  substantial ; 
the  length  of  the  period  may  be  roughly  set  down  at  about  2,000  years. 
But  in  the  computation  of  the  former  interval  a  very  wide  difference 
prevails,  arising  from  a  diversity  of  reading  in  the  earliest  versions  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

"  The  materials  for  the  computation  are  derived  from  two  genea- 
logical lists,  one  extending  from  Adam  to  Noah,*  the  other  from  Noah 
to  Abraham.'  In  these  lists  we  have  not  only  the  direct  line  of  descent 
from  father  to  son,  extending  through  the  whole  period  in  question, 
but  we  have  moreover  the  age  of  each  individual  member  of  the 
genealogy  at  the  time  when  the  next  in  succession  was  born.  As  for 
example: — '  Adam  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ^  and  begot  a  son 
to  his  own  image  and  likeness,  and  called  his  name  Seth.  And  the 
days  of  Adam,  after  he  begot  Seth,  were  eight  hundred  years  :  and  he 
begot  sons  and  daughters.  And  all  the  time  that  Adam  lived  came  to 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  he  died.  Seth  also  lived  a  hundred 
and  Jive  years  ^  and  begot  Enos.  And  Seth  lived,  after  he  begot  Enos, 
eight  hundred  and  seven  years,  and  begot  sons  and  daughters.  And 
all  the  days  of  Seth  were  nine  hundred  and  twelve  years,  and  he  died. 
And  Enos  lived  ninety  years ^  and  begot  Cainan':^  and  so  on.  Now 
it  is  plain,  according  to  this  statement,  that  from  the  creation  of  Adam 
to  the  birth  of  Seth  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ;  to  the  birth  of 
Enos  a  hundred  and  thirty,  more  a  hundred  and  five  years  ;  to  the 
birth  of  Cainan,  a  hundred  and  thirty,  more  a  hundred  and  five,  more 
ninety  years.  And  in  this  way,  following  the  genealogies  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  we  may  easily  compute  the  time  from  the  creation  of 
Adam  to  the  birth  of  Abraham.  Adding  seventy-five  years  to  this 
period,  we  reach  the  epoch  known  as  the  Call  of  Abraham  ;'  for  we 
are  told  that  '  Abraham  was  seventy  and  five  years  old  when  he  went 
forth  from  Haran.'^ 

"  Now  every  one  knows  that,  when  a  long  catalogue  of  names  and 
numbers  is  copied  and  recopied  from  age  to  age,  errors  are  very  likely 
to  creep  in  and  to  be  perpetuated.  And  so  it  has  been  in  the  present 
case.  The  three  earliest  versions  of  the  Pentateuch  are  the  Hebrew, 
the  Samaritan,  and  the  Septuagint ;  and  among  these  three  versions 

'Genesis  5:  3-32.  ^  lb.  ii  :   10-26. 

^  Id.  5  :  3-9.  ^  Genesis  12:4. 
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there  is  a  very  great  discrepancy  with  regard  to  the  figures  in  ques- 
tion j  so  great,  indeed,  as  to  make  up,  on  the  whole,  a  difference  of 
1,500  years,  or  more,  in  the  age  of  the  human  race. 

**  It  is  plain  that,  of  these  three  different  versions,  one  only  can 
represent  the  true  age  of  the  human  race  when  Abraham  went  forth, 
at  the  command  of  God,  from  his  country  and  his  kindred  and  his 
father's  house,  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  anything  like  certainty 
which  of  the  three  has  the  greatest  claim  on  our  acceptance.  The 
Church  has  not  pronounced  upon  the  subject ;  and  the  question  is 
freely  discussed  among  Biblical  scholars.  But  the  details  of  this 
controversy  have  little  to  do  with  our  present  argument.  Enough 
it  is  for  us  to  know  that,  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  Birth  of 
Christ  was  less  than  six  thousand  years  at  the  highest  computation,  and 
about  four  thousand  at  the  lowest.  Adding  1872  years  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  present  age  of  the  human  race,  estimated  in  this  way, 
according  to  the  existing  data  of  the  Bible,  would  seem  to  lie  some- 
where between  six  and  eight  thousand  years. 

'  *  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  age  of  the  human 
race  is  thus  determined,  not  by  the  Bible  itself,  but  by  a  calculation 
founded  on  the  data  which  the  Bible  affords. 

' '  As  regards  the  data,  we  would  certainly  hold  that  the  two  long 
series  of  figures  set  forth  in  the  fifth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  Genesis 
were  strictly  accurate  as  they  came  from  the  inspired  pen  of  Moses ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  these  figures  have  not  suffered  some- 
what from  the  erring  eye,  or  the  erring  hand,  of  the  numerous  scribes 
who  intervened  between  the  autograph  of  Moses  and  the  oldest  copy 
of  the  Pentateuch  that  now  exists.  Indeed,  it  is  plain,  when  the 
three  most  ancient  and  venerable  versions  differ  notably  from  one 
another,  that  two  of  the  three  must  be  wrong.  And  if  errors  cer- 
tainly crept  into  two  of  these  versions,  so  as  to  pervade  all  existing 
copies  of  them,  it  is  not  impossible,  nor  improbable,  that  errors  may 
likewise  have  crept  into  the  third  \  and  consequently,  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  any  one  of  the  three  versions  now  represents  the  figures 
as  they  were  written  by  Moses. 

"  But,  in  truth,  we  are  not  concerned  just  now  with  the  strict  ac- 
curacy of  the  Bible  figures,  nor  with  the  soundness  of  a  calculation  by 
which,  from  these  figures,  a  certain  system  of  chronology  is  derived. 
Whatever  may  be  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  that  hang  about  the 
chronology  computed  from  the  Bible,  we  freely  admit  that  no  reason- 
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able  extension  of  its  limits  would  suffice  to  take  in  those  vast  periods 
of  time  which  geological  theory  imperatively  demands  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  earth's  crust.  The  point  on  which  we  really  want  to  insist 
is  this,  that  the  chronology  of  the  Bible  is  not  the  chronology  of  the 
globe  we  inhabit,  but  only  the  chronology  of  the  human  race  itself ; 
and  that,  consequently,  it  imposes  no  limits  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
earth. 

"For  many  centuries  this  question  received  but  little  attention 
from  the  readers  of  the  Bible.  It  was  commonly  assumed  that,  as  the 
various  events  of  the  Creation  are  traced  out  in  rapid  succession  by  the 
inspired  writer,  and  strung  together  into  one  continuous  narrative,  so 
did  they  follow  one  another,  in  reality,  with  a  corresponding  rapidity, 
and  in  the  same  unbroken  continuity.  The  progress  of  physical  science 
had  not  yet  shown  any  necessity  for  supposing  a  lengthened  period 
of  time  to  have  elapsed  between  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the 
creation  of  man ;  nor  was  there  anything  in  the  narrative  itself  to  sug- 
gest such  an  idea.  Thus  it  was  generally  taken  for  granted,  almost 
without  discussion,  that,  when  God  had  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  in  the  beginning,  He  at  once  set  about  the  work  of  arranging  and 
furnishing  the  universe,  and  fitting  it  up  for  the  use  of  man  ;  that  He 
distributed  this  work  over  a  period  of  six  ordinary  days,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  day  introduced  our  first  parents  upon  the  scene ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  beginning  of  the  human  race  was  but  six  days  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

**  These  notions  about  the  history  of  the  Creation  continued  to  pre- 
vail almost  down  to  our  own  time.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  they  were  not  founded  on  a  close  and  scientific  examination  of  the 
Sacred  Text." 

Mgr.  MoUoy  then  goes  on  to  emphasize  the  statement  that 
the  Church  had  not,  in  any  w^ay,  defined  this  matter,  that  she  left 
it  free  to  the  interpreters,  and  that  among  the  great  theologians 
far  back  the  above  mentioned  viev^r  of  the  antiquity  of  the  world 
and  of  the  human  race  had  been  explained,  even  if  our  children 
and  the  common  people  continued  to  entertain  the  old  system 
without  detriment  to  their  faith. 

Since  the  Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine  has  gone  to  all  our 
teachers  far  and  wide,  the  question  has  been  put  to  us  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  grounds  of  dispute  whether  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  eliminate  the  traditional  date  of  the  Creation, 
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and  leave  it — as  it  is — uncertain.  Hence  we  do  so  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Ma7iual.  The  change  is  simply  that  of  substituting 
the  word  Beginning  for  the  number  ^,000,  on  pages  8,  24,  and  30. 

Of  course,  every  one  is  at  liberty  in  this  matter  to  keep  the  old 
doctrine,  for  it  is  not  a  question  of  faith.  But  there  is  just  this 
risk,  to  use  the  words  of  a  scholarly  Bishop  who  writes  to  us  on 
the  subject:  "As  far  as  we  can  know  from  the  Bible  there  may 
have  been  millions  of  years  between  the  two  creations,  and  science 
shows  that  there  was  a  vast  length  of  time.  If  a  lad  whose 
knowledge  of  Christian  Doctrine  is  derived  from  the  Manual 
learns  from  an  anti-Catholic  source  that  his  idea  of  creation  is  all 
wrong,  the  shock  to  his  mind  is  all  the  greater  by  reason  of  the 
pedagogical  skill  which  worked  the  false  impression  into  his 
mental  make-up." 

The  Manual  is  of  course  intended  for  the  teacher.  She  or  he 
will  find  a  way  of  conveying  the  matter  to  the  pupil,  not  as 
though  there  were  a  change  in  our  knowledge  of  revelation,  but 
simply  that  we  saw  the  matter  in  a  better  light  harmonizing 
science  with  revelation. 


PAEDAGOGIOA. 

National  Ownership  of  Educational  Methods. 
A  prominent  teacher  of  a  Chicago  public  school  expresses 
severe  criticism  of  the  attempts  made  during  recent  years 
to  centralize  the  National  Educational  Association.  The  Inde- 
pendenty  from  which  we  take  the  following  citation,  appears  to 
think  the  account  of  the  dangers  of  organized  pedagogical  des- 
potism exaggerated.  But  the  warning  may  well  be  heeded. 
Catholics  have  special  reasons  for  deprecating  national  paternalism 
in  the  school.  We  see  how  it  works  in  the  hands  of  an  atheistic 
ministry  such  as  Catholic  and  republican  France  has  come  to 
have  for  its  legislating  and  ruling  element.  We  in  the  United  States 
happen  to  have  an  executive  body  in  State  power  whose  deliber- 
ations are  at  present  guided  by  a  sense  of  fairness  to  the  legiti- 
mate convictions  of  all  classes,  independently  of  majorities  and 
minorities ;  but  in  reality  we  are  much  nearer  to  becoming  victims 
of  unjust  discrimination  and  coercion  in  the  matter  of  educational 
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freedom  than  the  Catholic  people  of  England  or  Germany,  where 
the  right  of  conscience  is  recognized  as  having  a  distinct  claim 
aside  from  the  duty  of  educating  the  young  up  to  a  civil 
standard. 

Writes  Miss  Margaret  A.  Haley,  as  head  of  the  Teachers' 
Union : 

**  State  Boards  of  education  have  demanded,  and  in  some  States 
have  obtained,  almost  absolute  control  of  the  public  school  system. 
Local  boards  of  education,  themselves  appointed  and  not  elected,  are 
made  corporations  with  powers  superior  to  the  city  government. 
Superintendents  generally  are  demanding,  and  have  frequently  been 
conceded,  autocratic  powers  over  school  boards,  courses  of  study,  selec- 
tion of  text-books,  and  the  appointment,  promotion,  transfer  and 
dismissal  of  teachers.  The  result  is  that  teachers  fear  to  protest 
against  '  fads  and  frills, '  against  what  they  believe  to  be  wrong  and 
injurious  educational  methods,  or  even  against  'graft,'  for  they  know 
that  any  such  protest  is  certain  to  result  in  forfeiting  all  chance  of 
promotion,  if  it  does  not  result  in  persecution  and  professional  ruin, 
as  is  often  the  case.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
specially  enlightened  communities  there  exists  to-day  in  America  no 
such  thoroughly  terrorized  and  oppressed  body  of  men  and  women  as 
our  public  school  teachers.  .    .    . 

''The  whole  tendency  of  school  administration  in  the  United 
States  is  toward  'centralization,'  and  this  is  the  policy  that  is  now 
being  forced  upon  the  National  Educational  Association.  Who  is 
responsible  for  this  policy  of  centralization,  and  what  is  its  purpose  ? 
From  every  quarter  comes  the  suggestion  that  great  commercial  inter- 
ests are  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement,  while  many  calm  thinkers 
believe  that  it  is  actively  promoted,  also,  by  certain  institutions  of 
learning  which  are  interested  in  propagating  doctrines  agreeable  to 
their  founders  and  in  strangling  the  propagation  of  disagreeable 
doctrines. 

"  Our  public  school  system  has  become  a  veritable  '  Golconda  !  ' 
a  '  mine '  to  be  '  worked  for  all  it  is  worth  !  '  and  the  interests  that 
would  exploit,  and  are  exploiting  it,  find  it  far  easier  to  handle  a  well 
organized,  central,  despotic  machine  than  to  manage  the  great  body 
of  principals  and  teachers  and  the  people  at  large.  The  latest  move 
in  the  game  is  the  scheme  to  obtain  control  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association." 
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Our  Catholic  Colleges. 

Those  were  stirring  words  and  true  that  Archbishop  Farley- 
addressed  to  the  representatives  of  Catholic  education  recently- 
met  for  deliberation  in  New  York.  After  giving  generous  credit 
for  all  that  had  been  accomplished  b}^  the  self-sacrificing  and  able 
teachers  in  our  Catholic  colleges,  he  directed  attention  to  the  wis. 
dom  of  facing  our  shortcomings  where  these  call  for  an  honest 
investigation  into  their  causes,  and  where  our  opportunities  of 
comparison  suggest  means  for  improvement. 

The  spirit  of  optimism  is  abroad  in  our  land  of  ample 
resources  and  easy  successes,  and  nowhere  is  that  spirit  so  much 
in  contrast  with  Christian  principle  as  in  the  Church  in  America. 
Nowhere  in  the  wide  range  of  a  Catholic  Press  does  one  find 
religious  papers  that  fill  columns  on  columns  with  laudations  of 
individuals  and  of  institutions  on  the  simple  plea  that  these  bask 
in  the  sunshine  of  God's  Catholic  truth  or  enjoy  the  prerogatives 
of  a  Catholic  name.  But  a  name  is  not  merit ;  it  may  be  even 
much  less  than  truth.  And  when  the  bandying  of  mutual  lauda- 
tions among  those  who  profess  religious  principles  prevents  not 
only  the  acquisition  of  self-knowledge,  but  establishes  a  false 
measure  of  legitimate  sensitiveness  as  to  the  claims  which  freedom 
of  conscience  gives  to  the  Catholic  population,  then  it  becomes 
decidedly  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  religion,  as  well  as  a  source  of 
suspicion  if  not  contempt  of  those  who  judge  the  Catholic  Church 
by  the  unripe  or  the  overripe  fruits  she  shakes  off  during  the 
spring  and  autumn  showers  that  heaven  sends  to  nourish  a  select 
growth. 

What  the  Archbishop  said  on  this  point  will  be  endorsed  by 
every  broad-minded  and  sincere  educator  throughout  the  land  : 

**  I  hold  it  is  the  duty  of  you  gentlemen  to  look  at  your  institutions 
as  others  look  at  them.  The  only  path  of  progress  is  to  look  honestly 
at  our  defects, — going  to  the  root  of  our  faults  and  analyzing  them, 
and  applying  the  remedy.  We  are  passing  into  a  period  of  transition  ; 
we  may  and  must  and  ever  will,  as  time  goes  on  and  progress  is  made, 
have  to  sacrifice  many  of  our  ways  of  doing  things,  without  however 
infringing  on  Catholic  principles.  Put  aside  prejudices,  especially  if 
we  find  that  prejudices  stand  in  the  way  of  improvement.     Our  col- 
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leges  do  not  seem  to  stand  to-day  much  higher  in  the  esteem  of  our 
people  than  they  did  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  is  seen 
from  the  number  of  our  young  men  that  crowd  the  universities  else- 
where, and  from  the  attendance  at  our  Catholic  colleges.  These  are 
plain  facts,  hard  to  hear,  but  unless  taken  as  facts  there  will  be  no 
progress  made.  I  trust  that  you,  gentlemen,  and  others  of  the  dele- 
gates of  this  Catholic  association  will  take  this  matter  up  and  act 
efficiently.  Your  association  is  a  voluntary  one  ;  your  legislation  and 
your  decisions  are  not  binding  upon  any,  but  the  fact  that  you  meet 
together  to  improve  each  other's  institutions  is  an  honest  confession 
that  improvement  is  necessary. 

**  I  trust  after  this  needed  action  is  taken,  that  financial  aid  an4 
patronage  will  be  so  increased  in  favor  of  our  colleges  that  no  one  will 
have  a  right  afterward  to  seriously  complain." 

Uniform  Text-Books  for  Diocesan  Schools. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  many  readers  of  The  Dolphin  who 
are  engaged  in  school-work  to  know  what  text-books  are  being 
recommended  by  different  Diocesan  Boards  for  use  in  the  parish 
schools.  These  books  may  not  be  the  best  in  the  estimation  of 
all  teachers,  nor  suitable  for  all  localities  alike,  because  there  is 
often  good  reason  for  preferring  the  works  of  local  authors  and 
publishers,  and  such  preference  does  not  necessarily  set  aside  the 
obvious  question  of  the  advantage  of  the  school.  A  Hst  from  the 
St.  Louis  Archdiocesan  School  Board  has  been  sent  us  which  may 
serve  the  school  directors  in  other  dioceses  as  suggestive  in  their 
own  examination  and  comparison. 

English  Language. 

CATHOLIC  national  PRIMER.     {Beuziger) 
new  speller  and  word-book.     {Benziger) 

NEW   CENTURY   READERS.       I,  II,  III,  IV,  AND  V.      {Benziger.) 

new  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  T.  W.  Harvey.  {American  Book 
Company) 

NEW  LANGUAGE  LESSONS.  T.  W.  Harvey.  {American  Book 
Company) 

German  Readers. 

LESEBUCH.     I,  II,  III,  AND  IV.     {Herder) 
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Sacred  History. 

Schuster's  bible  history.     {Herder') 
child's  bible  history.     (Herder) 
BIBLE  history  (German).     (Herder) 
child's  BIBLE  HISTORY  (German).     (Herder) 
oechtering's  church  HISTORY.     (Herder) 

Secular  History. 

ELEMENTARY    HISTORY.      (W.  H.  SadUer) 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY.     (W.  H.  SadUer) 
EXCELSIOR  GEOGRAPHY.     II  AND  III.     (W.  H.  SadUer) 
CIVIL  GOVERNMENT.     Thummel.     (Herder) 

Arithmetic. 

CHRISTIAN  brothers'  SERIES :  Part  I ;  Part  H  ;  Complete  (both 
parts) ;  Primary  (for  teachers'  use). 

Physiology. 

HOW  WE  LIVE.  Johonnot  and  Bouton.  (America^i  Book 
Company) 

MANUAL  OF  SCHOOL  GYMNASTICS.  Smart.  (American  Book 
Company) 

Drawing. 

AUGSBURG  SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING.  Standard  Course ;  Short 
Course. 

PRACTICAL  DRAWING.  Primary  Grades,  1-4 ;  Grammar  Grades, 
5-8.  

INTELLIGENCE  AND  VOIOE  IN  THE  TRAINING  OF  BOY-OHOIRS. 

The  experienced  trainer  of  boys  for  choir  service  will  insist 
upon  mental  development  as  an  essential  requisite  and  accom- 
paniment to  the  good  rendering  of  the  liturgical  chant.  Hence 
the  teacher  must  find  ways  and  means  to  make  the  pupils  under- 
stand and  intelligently  appreciate  the  meaning  of  what  and  why 
they  sing.  Where  this  requisite  is  insisted  upon  and  pains  are 
taken  to  inculcate  the  lesson  continually,  a  dignified  and  attractive 
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church -service  will  be  the  outcome.  A  pronounced  advocate  of 
this  principle  is  Mr.  Lacey  Baker  who  writes  upon  the  subject  in 
one  of  our  leading  secular  journals.  *'  If  a  boy,"  says  he,  "  has 
the  larynx  of  an  angel  and  has  not  an  alert  intelligence,  he  can 
never  sing ;  but,  having  the  mind,  if  he  is  properly  trained,  the 
voice  will  come. 

"  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  voices  are  equally  good,  but  rather 
that  the  voice,  per  se^  is  not  of  paramount  importance,  while  the 
intelligence,  and  that  which  is  perhaps  deeper  than  intelligence,  is 
all  important." 

To  enforce  his  teaching  Mr.  Baker  adopts  somewhat  curious 
but  apparently  effective  methods  largely  based  upon  personal 
observation.  Thus  he  holds  that  light-complexioned  boys  make 
the  best  singers  ;  in  his  choir  of  fifty  boys  there  are  not  more  than 
five  or  six  who  have  dark  hair.  He  also  insists  that  it  is  only 
when  a  boy  is  happy  and  at  ease  that  he  is  in  good  form  for  sing- 
ing. That  explains  his  unusual  methods  in  training  choir  boys, — 
methods  whose  purpose  is  largely  to  establish  pleasant  relations 
between  master  and  pupils.  Thus  when  he  sees  the  muscles  of  a 
boy's  face  and  brow  contract  he  at  once  calls : 

"  Easy  there,  Tom  ;  a  frown  does  not  help,  but  hinders." 

To  insure  perfect  relaxation,  together  with  vital  energy  in  the 
boys,  this  teacher  conceived  an  arrangement  which  makes  pos- 
sible quick  and  easy  interchange  of  intellectual  effort  and  ph3^sical 
exercise  during  his  rehearsals.  There  are  many  boy-choirs  that 
have  a  gymnasium  at  their  disposal  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
but  the  rehearsing  is  entirely  apart  from  it.  In  the  present  case 
there  is  a  combination  of  both.  With  a  grand  piano  at  one  end  of 
the  room  and  a  complete  gymnasium  outfit  at  the  other,  Mr. 
Baker  devotes  an  hour  and  a  half  each  day  to  providing  the  right 
kind  of  boys  with  voices,  and  also  equipping  them  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  music,  and  incidentally  other  things  that  every  boy 
should  know. 

An  eye-witness  gives  an  interesting  report  of  such  a  rehearsal. 
Says  he : 

Not  with  the  same  regularity,  but  as  easily  as  a  pendulum  swings 
forward  and  back,  the  boys  go  from  their  seats  about  the  piano  to  the 
gymnasium  and  return  many  times  during  a  rehearsal.     When  they 
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have  been  giving  undivided  attention  for  some  time  to  rendering  a 
difficult  passage  in  just  the  right  way ;  if  they  show  by  manner  or 
voice  the  fatigue  which  makes  constructive  thinking,  if  not  impos- 
sible, very  difficult ;  if  there  is  the  slightest  tendency*  to  restiveness, 
they  are  swung  into  the  gymnasium  part  of  a  room  by  a  *'  Now  take 
to  the  woods,  boys, ' '  from  their  teacher. 

With  a  rush,  yet  without  unseemly  boisterousness,  they  make  for 
the  different  parts  of  the  gymnasium.  A  knot  of  them  gathers  four 
or  five  deep  on  the  rings,  each  boy  clinging  to  the  one  above  him, 
and  thus  they  gaily  gyrate.  Others  double  the  bars,  and  so  on.  Not 
a  boy  fails  to  continue  to  exercise  until  a  note  on  the  piano  recalls 
them  to  their  work. 

The  rehearsals  are  held  every  day  but  Sunday.  It  is  understood 
that  all  members  of  the  choir  shall  be  present  at  three  rehearsals  each 
week,  but  a  boy  may  suit  himself  as  to  the  days.  In  this  particular, 
as  in  all  connected  with  the  choir  work,  the  convenience,  nay, 
pleasure,  of  each  boy  is  considered. 

This  attitude  of  the  choirmaster  is  the  evident  source  of  his  excep- 
tional success,  not  alone  in  inciting  boys  to  self-restraint  and  a  due 
consideration  of  the  rights  of  those  about  them,  but  in  awakening  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  as  to  the  thing  they  have  in  hand. 
By  the  work,  which  he  makes  a  pleasure,  and  the  change  of  work, 
which  is  rest,  he  keeps  the  volition  of  his  boys  so  directed  that  they 
constantly  endeavor  to  gain  and  maintain  a  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence, not  because  it  is  his  desire  that  they  should,  but  for  the  reason 
that  they  themselves  desire  it. 

There  are  absolutely  no  rules,  no  laws  to  be  broken  in  the  choir, 
and  consequently  no  fines  and  no  punishments. 

When  a  new  boy  comes  into  the  choir  he  is  not  lectured,  but  sim- 
ply told  : 

"  So  long  as  you  are  comfortable  and  happy,  stay;  when  you  are 
not,  go."  But  while  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules,  the  most  pains- 
taking and  exact  work  is  done.  When  the  boys  are  singing  together, 
if  there  is  a  voice  not  quite  true,  lags,  or  is  in  any  way  discordant, 
the  leader  inquires  what  the  trouble  is  and  is  promptly  informed. 
Indeed  it  is  usual  for  a  boy  when  he  has  made  an  error  to  raise  his 
hand  and  state  his  mistake.  When  he  does  not  he  practically 
acknowledges  a  double  dereliction,  as  it  is  counted  that  he  is  lacking 
in  musical  judgment  and  attention  or  is  inclined  to  shirk  his  respon- 
sibilities. 
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All  this  is  good  pedagogy,  and  as  a  result  the  choirmaster  is 
able  to  state  that  he  has  "  never  yet  found  a  boy  who  was  incorrigi- 
ble," although  he  has  frequently  taken  boys  from  the  slums  and 
such  as  were  known  to  give  their  parents  and  school-teachers 
much  trouble.  Yet  this  leader  allows  nothing  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged, and  insists  upon  the  highest  standard  in  execution.  He 
has  evidently  the  gift  of  infinite  patience,  good  humor,  and  the 
power  to  communicate  to  his  pupils  a  certain  sense  of  honor  and 
pride  in  the  work  they  are  doing,  without  any  other  gain  than  the 
proficiency  they  attain  in  the  art  of  expression,  and  the  privilege 
of  using  it  for  a  noble  purpose.  He  does  not  praise  often ;  but 
when  he  does,  it  is  with  effect.  Thus  during  the  rehearsal  of  a 
difficult  piece  the  other  day  he  turned  to  a  fair,  bright-faced  boy> 
one  of  the  seniors  from  among  whom  the  soloists  are  selected, 
and  asked  that  he  sing  the  passage  for  them.  When  the  little 
fellow,  whose  voice  is  like  a  perfectly  tuned  silver  bell,  had  ren- 
dered it  most  beautifully,  the  leader  said,  smiling:  ''Will  you 
remind  me,  Lincoln,  to  raise  your  salary  ?  "  It  is  safe  to  say  the 
commendation  this  banter  implied  was  as  gratifying,  in  a  way,  as 
a  veritable  raise  of  salary  would  have  been,  for  there  is  not  a  boy 
of  the  fifty  that  make  up  this  choir  who  does  not  prize  the  master's 
praise. 

The  use  of  the  blackboard  in  training  choir  boys  is  common, 
but  to  use  it  to  illustrate  mistakes  is  not  so  usual.  Our  leader,  who 
is  very  particular  as  to  enunciation,  and  a  thorough  believer  in  a 
natural  tone  and  clean-cut  wording,  recently,  after  the  boys  had 
finished  rehearsing  an  Easter  anthem,  wrote  the  following  line  on 
the  blackboard :  "  This  is  the  day  the  Lord  has  risen ;  we  will  rejoice 
and  be  glad  in-nit!'  assuring  them  that  they  had  sung  the  last  word 
just  as  they  saw  it.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  repeat  that 
criticism. 
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THE  NEW  YOEK  EEVIEW.  A  Journal  of  the  Ancient  Paith  and  Modem 
Thought.  June— July,  1905.  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Yonkers,  New 
York.   Vol.  I,  No.  1.    Pp.132. 

The  first  issue  of  the  new  critical  Review,  the  special  aim  of  which 
is  to  point  out  the  relations  of  modern  scientific  thought  to  the  un- 
changing principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  whilst  defending 
Catholic  dogma  to  bring  about  at  the  same  time  a  proper  appreciation 
of  such  facts  and  deductions  as  progressive  research  reveals,  is  no  dis- 
appointment to  those  who  know  what  the  proposed  aim  involves.  It 
may  be  argued  that  a  new  magazine  of  this  kind  simply  reasserts  a  pro- 
gramme already  established  by  such  high-class  periodicals  as  the 
American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review^  or  The  Catholic  University 
Bulletin,  which  does  in  particular  and  necessarily  cultivate  this  same 
field  of  the  theological  and  philosophical  disciplines.  We  should  say 
the  same  of  that  well-conducted  elder  European  Quarterly,  The  Dublin 
Review,  not  to  mention  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  and  The 
Dolphin,  or  the  London  Month,  which  in  the  twelve  numbers  of  their 
annual  issues  bring,  among  other  varied  matter,  practically  as  many 
articles  of  an  apologetic  and  scientific  character  as  any  of  the  above  ; 
yet  even  if  this  were  true,  the  establishment  of  a  periodical  such  as  the 
New  York  Review  promises  to  be,  would  be  amply  justified  in  its 
appeal  to  the  scholarly  or  educated  reader  in  English-speaking 
countries. 

In  the  first  place  it  concentrates  the  talent  which  is  formed  in,  and 
gathered  around,  an  important  educational  establishment  such  as  the 
Dunwoodie  Seminary  of  New  York.  It  is  not  enough  to  educate  such 
talent ;  you  must  give  it  room  for  useful  intellectual  activity,  a  tangi- 
ble purpose,  a  bond  of  common  interests,  the  prospects  of  results  which 
tell  upon  the  progress  of  the  home  forces,  and  create  an  esprit  de 
corps.  All  this  can  not  be  accomplished  in  the  same  measure  if  the 
scholarship  of  the  New  York  Seminary  had  not  the  stimulus  of  a 
separate  organ  of  expression,  which  stood  forth  as  distinct  as 
does  the  Seminary  itself,  and  docs  not  merge  its  forces  into  those  of 
other  literary  organs,  for  the  same  reason  that  our  bishops  do  not  send 
their  students  all  to  one  large  Theological  Seminary  which  might  be 
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established  with  less  cost  to  the  individual  and  superior  equipment  of 
teaching  staff  and  appointments. 

In  the  next  place  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  well-conducted  maga- 
zine entering  a  field  in  which  others  are  already  engaged  in  the  same 
or  similar  purpose,  is  bound  not  only  to  stimulate  general  excellence, 
but  to  multiply  the  means  of  information.  Competition  is  the  life  of 
progress,  and  the  multiplying  of  vehicles  is  a  suggestion  to  many  to 
ride  who  would  otherwise  walk.  To  say  that  too  many  laborers  in  the 
same  field  hamper  each  other  and  must  find  it  impossible  to  cultivate 
a  living  out  of  the  limited  ground  which  the  subscription  list  of  the 
educated  reading  public  affords,  is  to  mistake  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  Catholic  editor  and  publisher  should  approach  their  work  ; 
and  it  is  also  to  mistake  the  effect  which  competition  produces  on  the 
subscribing  public.  If  the  field  is  not  broad  enough  for  so  many  to 
extend  their  labor,  let  them  dig  deeper  ;  there  is  room  in  the  mines 
below  as  yet  untouched,  as  there  is  room  for  excellence  on  top  ;  and  in 
the  present  rating  of  values  it  is  better  to  dig  gold  than  to  plow  for 
corn.  Furthermore,  the  educated  man  or  woman  who  reads  one  high- 
class  magazine  is  apt  to  read  two  or  three,  if  they  are  equally  good, 
since  they  are  apt  to  offer  variety  of  topics  apart  from  a  certain  indi- 
viduality of  treatment  possessed  by  any  well-managed  publication. 

We  have  then  good  reason  to  welcome  the  New  York  Review 
even  as  a  competitor.  Its  mission  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  merely  one 
of  a  mercantile  enterprise.  There  is  no  money  in  such  undertakings, 
except  what  the  publisher  spends  at  this  stage  of  our  Catholic  educa- 
tional progress;  and  the  glory  of  being  nobly  unselfish  in  battling  with 
manifold  difficulties  as  editors  or  publishers  of  high-class  literature  must 
be  supported  by  other  and  stronger  motives  if  it  is  to  last.  In  five  or 
ten  years  such  an  undertaking  as  the  New  York  Revieiv  will  make  its 
expenses,  and  then,  if  it  has  been  uniformly  well-managed,  at  that  time 
it  will  begin  to  inspire  confidence  and  do  more.  This  prophecy  rests 
on  observation  and  some  personal  experience. 

The  present  number  of  the  New  York  Review  contains  two  articles 
by  non-American  writers  and  six  by  American  priests,  among  whom 
Fathers  McSorley  and  Gigot  are  probably  best  known  to  the  general 
reading  world  as  well-informed  critics, — one  particularly  in  the  field  of 
psychology,  the  other  in  Sacred  Scripture.  Father  Gigot' s  ''Studies 
on  the  Synoptics ' '  reveal,  indeed,  thorough  scholarship.  He  examines 
the  account  of  the  synoptics  dealing  with  the  preparatory  ministry  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  establishes  the  conclusion  that  St.  Matthew's 
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Gospel  record  depends  upon  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  and  that  St.  Luke 
had  before  him  both  accounts ;  he  points  out,  too,  that  this  mutual 
dependence  may  be  traced  throughout  the  entire  narrative  of  our 
Lord's  public  life.  Father  Driscoll's  first  paper  is  a  brief  introduction 
to  a  comparative  view  of  the  various  recent  theories  on  the  subject  of 
** Biblical  Inspiration."  The  writer's  sympathies  thus  far  indicate  a 
leaning  toward  Pere  Lagrange's  views,  although  one  notes  with 
pleasure  that  mention  is  made  of  our  Jesuit  Father,  Anthony  Maas, 
who  differs  from  the  great  Dominican,  and  whose  modesty  only  pre- 
vents his  being  heralded  as  one  of  our  leading  and  best-informed 
Biblical  scholars.  In  this  connection  we  might  mention  also  an  appre- 
ciative review  of  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  by  Father  Oussani, 
which  offers  much  information  and  places  the  work  as  midway  between 
*'the  overstrict  conservatism  "  of  Vigouroux's  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible 
and  the  ultra-radicalism  of  Cheyne's  Encyclopcedia  Biblica.  Dr.  Duffy, 
not  quite  so  scientific  a  writer,  makes  a  plea  for  the  moral  conscience 
of  man  as  superior  to  the  cosmos.  His  language  is  choice  and  his 
style  clear  and  entertaining.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Father  Clif- 
ford's review  of  Holtzmann's  Life  of  Jesus,  which  adds  the  critical 
note  and  makes  Dr.  Holtzmann's  friends  smart  with  the  exposition  of 
his  easy-going  logic.  Father  McSorley  plays  deftly  upon  his  favorite 
harp,  which  was  once  the  harp  of  his  master.  Father  Hecker.  **The 
Church  and  the  Soul ' '  reads  like  a  chapter  from,  or  rather  an  intro- 
duction to,  **The  Aspirations  of  the  Soul."  Altogether  one  may 
form  a  good  estimate  of  what  the  projectors  of  the  Netv  York  Review 
have  in  mind  to  do. 

We  note  that  there  is  no  censor  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
magazine,  such  as  the  Index  rules  demand,  and  as  is  customarily  noted 
upon  the  cover  of  European  magazines  issued  under  ecclesiastical 
auspices.  This  means  probably  that  the  Archbishop  of  New  York 
confides  in  the  orthodoxy  and  propriety  of  the  utterances  of  the  publi- 
cation under  the  editorship  of  the  rector  of  St.  Joseph's  Seminary. 
St.  Sulpice  stands  for  a  high  and  untarnished  expression  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical spirit  and  scholarship. 

H. 

THE  ORUOIBLE.  A  Oatholio  Magazine  of  Higher  Education  for  Women. 
Quarterly.  June  20, 1905.  The  Editor :  89  Woodstock  Eoad,  Oxford, 
1905.    Pp.58.    (Price  $1.20,  post  free.) 

A  half-dozen  periodicals  designed  to  aid  higher  education  in  the 
Catholic  field  have  come  into  life  during  the  past  two  years.     Among 
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these  there  was  one,  an  American  Pedagogical  Review,  distinctly  de- 
signed as  a  magazine  of  higher  education,  not  indeed  exclusively  for 
women,  yet  so  in  very  large  measure,  because  women  have  actually 
become  the  principal  and  most  efficient  agents  in  our  day  of  educa- 
tional progress.  We  regret  that  this  Review  of  Catholic  pedagogy  should 
have  been  obliged  to  cease  publication  within  a  twelve-month  of  its 
first  issue ;  but  the  American  field  was  evidently  not  sufficiently  pre- 
pared for  producing  a  harvest  capable  of  yielding  adequate  support  to 
such  a  magazine.     In  England  men  and  women  are  not  only  better 
educated  :  they  are  also  more  serious ;  hence  we  have  no  doubt  that 
The  Crucible ^  undertaken  with  modest  pretentions  but  with  quite  a 
determined  purpose,  will  make  its  work  tell  in  a  short  time  and  per- 
manently.   Miss  Fletcher,  the  editor  of  the  new  magazine,  had  sounded 
the  signal  of  her  keen  appreciation  of  the  interests  involved  in  the 
modern  educational  movement,  so  far  as  they  affect  her  sisters,  when 
some  years  ago  she  published  two  volumes,  which  we  spoke  of  in  these 
pages  at  the  time.     One  of  these  bore  the  characteristic  title  of  Light 
for  New   Times,  the  other  was   The  School  of  the  Heart.     What  the 
author  there  had  said  with  admirable  sincerity  and  grace,  she  proposes 
to  enforce  in  The  Crucible.     Her  call  of  warning  and  direction  is  not, 
like  that  of  the  gondolier  at  the  turn  of  the  silent  streets  in  Venice, 
to  be  merely  a  repetition  of  the  one  melody  in  different  keys,  but  she 
proposes  to  bring  together  a  choir  of  educators  who  might  make  the 
same  plea  with  their  varied  experiences,  yet  with  one  concordant  mind 
and  aim.     The  key-note  of  her  purpose  may  be  caught  in  the  article, 
at  the  end  of  this  modest  but  well  made  quarterly,  under  the  caption 
of  '^  The  Evolution  of  the  Christian  Woman,"  which  is  supplemented 
by  the  Editorial  from  the  same  pen.     It  argues  out  the  rationale  of 
the  fact  that  *' discipline  and  moral  training  for  the  young  have  un- 
doubtedly been  affected  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  many  questions 
arise  which  need  passing  through  the  crucible  of  the  Catholic  mind. ' ' 
She  writes  with  the  views  of  England  in  the  matter  of  secondary  edu- 
cation before  her  mind,  as  do  the  other  writers  in  these  pages,  but  that 
is  an  unavoidable  condition  for  a  periodical  published  in  England. 
There  are  three  religious  teachers  among  the  contributors,  one  the  well 
known  Superior  of  the  Cavendish-Square  High  School  and  Training 
College,  under  the  care  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  where 
teachers  of  various  religious  communities  receive  the  necessary  prepa- 
ration for  their  secondary  school  work  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
scribed standard  of  higher  education  in  England.     Mother  St.  Raphael 
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describes  the  work  of  the  Institute  and  incidentally  the  normal  activ- 
ity of  the  establishment.  <<  Our  Catholic  Interest  in  Secondary  Edu- 
cation "  is  a  teacher's  plea  for  unity  and  mutual  cooperation  among 
religious  women  devoted  to  the  higher  education.  A  Benedictine, 
Sister  Mary  Aquinas,  writes  briefly  but  thoughtfully  and  with  a  mascu- 
line force  upon  pedagogical  thoroughness,  under  the  title  *'  Education, 
Extensive  and  Intensive. ' '  There  are  two  papers  devoted  to  woman's 
education  in  foreign  countries  :  *'  Christian  Feminism  in  France,"  by 
Marie  Maugeret,  and  ^  *  Secondary  Education  of  Girls  in  Germany, ' ' 
by  Dom  Lambert  Nolle,  O.S.B.  Father  Strappini,  S.J.,  who  on  a 
former  occasion  introduced  Miss  Fletcher  to  the  reading  public,  has 
' '  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Inculcation  of  Truth. ' '  Emily  Hickey  is 
accorded  the  privilege  of  some  verses,  *'In  Hoc  Signo,"  which  gives 
characteristic  flavor  to  this  excellent  initial  number  of  The  Crucible. 
We  hope  to  make  our  readers  more  intimately  acquainted  in  course  of 
time  with  the  excellences  of  this  young  quarterly,  to  which  we  extend 
cordial  felicitations  of  success. 

BY  WHAT  AUTHOEITY  ?    By  Eobert  Hugh  Benson.    New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohicago :  Benziger  Brothers.    1905. 

The  name  of  Robert  Hugh  Benson,  son  of  the  late  Protestant 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  last  year  ordained  a  Catholic  priest  in 
Rome,  is  assurance  of  entertainment  and  edifying  instruction,  in 
choicest  English,  to  all  who  have  read  the  beautiful  mystic  tales  of  his 
Light  Invisible.  The  present  book  fulfils  the  promise.  By  What 
Authority?  is  an  historical  novel  depicting  the  troublous  times  of 
England  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  with  all  the  charm  of  the  author's  easy 
style,  set  off"  by  the  quaint  expressions  of  the  day. 

In  clearest  manner  and  choicest  words  the  complex  situation  of 
England  in  those  days,  when  their  faith  was  being  stolen  from  the 
English  people,  is  set  forth  by  the  author.  The  claims  of  the  Prot- 
estants and  the  position  of  the  Catholics  are  presented  with  historical 
accuracy  that  is  made  most  vivid  by  the  conversation  and  daily  life 
of  the  personages  whose  characters  are  portrayed  in  the  story.  Every 
page  repeats  to  the  reader  the  question  of  the  title.  By  what  authority, 
indeed,  was  a  people  robbed  of  the  faith  of  their  fathers  ?  By  what 
authority  were  the  Catholic  churches,  sanctified  by  the  worship  of 
centuries,  destroyed  or  despoiled  and  desecrated  ?  By  what  authority 
were  priests  hunted  like  wolves,  and  the  faithful  among  the  laity 
forced  to  pay  fines  for  practising  their  religion,  and  racked  and  tortured 
for  harboring  the  priests  of  their  inheritance  ? 
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By  masterful  touches  the  author  emphasizes  his  question  in  a  series 
of  contrasting  pictures.  Anthony  and  Isabel  Norris  in  London  form 
part  of  a  great  crowd  gathered  to  see  Queen  Elizabeth  pass  down 
Cheapside : 

**  It  was  yet  some  time  before  she  was  expected;  but  there  came  a  sudden  stir 
from  the  upper  end  of  Cheapside,  and  then  a  burst  of  cheering  and  laughter  aad 
hoots.  Anthony  leaned  out  to  see  what  was  coming,  but  could  make  out  nothing 
beyond  the  head  of  a  horse,  and  a  man  driving  it  from  the  seat  of  a  cart,  coming 
slowly  down  the  centre  of  the  road.  The  laughter  and  noise  grew  louder  as  the 
crowd  swayed  this  way  and  that  to  make  room.  Presently  it  was  seen  that  behind 
the  cart  a  little  space  was  kept,  and  Anthony  made  out  the  grey  head  of  a  man  at  the 
tail  of  the  cart,  and  the  face  of  another  a  little  way  behind ;  then  at  last,  as  the  cart 
jolted  past,  the  two  children  saw  a  man  stripped  to  the  waist,  his  hands  tied  before 
him  to  the  cart,  his  back  one  red  wound ;  while  a  hangman  walked  behind  whirling 
his  thonged  whip  about  his  head  and  bringing  it  down  now  and  again  on  the  old 
man's  back.  At  each  lash  the  prisoner  shrank  away,  and  turned  his  piteous  face, 
drawn  with  pain,  from  side  to  side,  while  the  crowd  yelled  and  laughed  .  .  - 
Then  suddenly  far  away  came  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  gusts  of  distant  cheering, 
like  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  thick  foliage,  .  .  Masses  of  color  now  began  to 
emerge  with  the  glitter  of  steel  round  the  bend  of  the  street,  where  the  winter 
sunshine  fell.  A  brilliant  procession  of  the  City's  Aldermen,  the  Gentlemen  pen- 
sioners, the  men-at-arms,  the  knights,  and  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court  in  magnificent 
array,  and  finally  came  the  great  gilt  open  carriage  that  swayed  and  jolted  over  the 
cobbles.  She  was  here ;  she  was  here ;  and  the  loyal  crowd  yelled  and  surged  to 
and  fro,  and  cloths  and  handkerchiefs  flapped  and  waved,  and  caps  tossed  up  and 
down,  as  at  last  the  great  creaking  carriage  came  under  the  window.  This  is  what 
they  saw  in  it :  A  figure  of  extraordinary  dignity,  sitting  upright  and  stiff  like  a  pagan 
idol,  dressed  in  a  magnificently  fantastic  purple  robe,  with  a  great  double  ruff,  like  a 
huge  collar,  behind  her  head ;  a  long  taper  waist,  voluminous  skirts  spread  all  oyer 
the  cushions,  embroidered  with  curious  figures  and  creatures.  Over  her  shoulders, 
but  opened  in  front  so  as  to  show  the  ropes  of  pearls  and  the  blaze  of  jewels  on  the 
stomacher,  was  a  purple  velvet  mantle  lined  with  ermine,  with  pearls  sewn  into  it 
here  and  there.  Set  far  back  on  her  head,  over  a  pile  of  reddish  yellow  hair  drawn 
tightly  back  from  her  forehead,  was  a  hat  with  curled  brims,  elaborately  embroidered, 
with  the  jeweled  outline  of  a  little  crown  in  front,  and  a  high  feather  topping  all. 
.  .  .  Henry  would  not  have  been  ashamed  for  this  daughter  of  his.  What  wonder 
then  that  these  crowds  were  delirious  with  love,  loyalty  and  an  exultant  fear,  as  this 
overwhelming  personality  went  by ;  this  pale-faced  tranquil  virgin  Queen,  passionate, 
wanton,  outspoken  and  absolutely  fearless ;  with  a  sufficient  reserve  of  will  to  be 
fickle  without  weakness  and  sufficient  grasp  of  her  aims  to  be  indifferent  to  her 
policy;  untouched  by  vital  religion;  financially  shrewd;  inordinately  vain.  This 
strange  dominant  creature,  royal  by  character  as  by  birth,  as  strong  as  her  father 
and  as  wanton  as  her  mother,  sat  in  ermine  velvet  and  pearls  in  a  royal  carriage, 
with  shrewd-faced  wits  and  bright-eyed  lovers,  and  solemn  statesmen,  and  great 
nobles,  vacuous  and  gallant,  glittering  and  jingling  before  her." 

The  lovable  old  Baronet,  Sir  Nicholas  Maxwell,  rejoicing  in  the 
sufferings  his  staunch  faith  brought  him  ;  the  clear-headed  Buxton,  in 
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constant  controversy  for  the  faith, — both  confessors,  cheerfully  paying 
their  fines  and  languishing  in  prison  for  sheltering  priests  in  the  secret 
passages  of  their  houses  ;  the  workings  of  God's  grace  in  the  conver- 
sion of  Anthony  and  Isabel,  the  one  by  argument  and  reason,  the  other 
by  the  sweet  influence  of  the  old  nun,  Margaret,  driven  from  her  con- 
vent by  the  laws,  but  living  her  convent  rule  in  the  home  of  her  sister  ; 
the  heart-breaking  defection  of  Hubert  Maxwell,  *'the  first  Protestant 
of  his  name ' '  ;  and  the  sterling  faith  of  Mary  Corbett,  a  Catholic, 
and  lady-in-waiting  at  Elizabeth's  court,  who  comes  to  the  quiet 
Great  Keynes  radiant  **  in  elaborate  ruff  and  wings  of  lace  and 
muslin,  and  shiny  peacock  gown,"  bringing  the  latest  gossip  of  the 
court  and  relating  in  airy  manner  and  with  many  turns  and  graces  the 
doings  of  the  great  folk,  to  the  secret  delight  of  the  two  old  ladies  and 
the  amazement  of  the  unsophisticated  Anthony  and  Isabel,  children  of 
the  rigid  Puritan  Henry  Norris, — are  graphic  pictures. 

On  one  day  of  her  visit  Mary  Corbett,  with  Anthony  and  Isabel, 
goes  to  the  village  church,  now  held  by  the  Protestants.  Mr.  Dent, 
the  Rector,  meets  them  in  cassock  and  gown  and  square  cap. 

"As  the  Rector  was  unlocking  the  porch  door,  Mary  surveyed  him  with  a 
pleased  smile.  *  Why  you  look  quite  like  a  priest,'  she  said.  *  Do  your  bishops,  or 
whatever  you  call  them,  allow  that  dress  ?  I  thought  you  had  done  away  with  it  all. ' 
Mr.  Dent  looked  at  her,  but  seeing  nothing  but  geniality  and  interest  in  her  face,  ex- 
plained elaborately  in  the  porch  that  he  was  a  Catholic  priest,  practically  ;  though  the 
word  minister  was  more  commonly  used  ;  and  that  it  was  the  old  Church  still,  only 
cleansed  from  superstition.  Mary  shook  her  head  at  him  cheerfully,  smiling  like  a 
happy  puzzled  child.  *  It's  all  too  difficult  for  me,'  she  said.  *  It  cannot  be  the 
same  church,  or  why  should  we  poor  Catholics  be  so  much  abused  and  persecuted  ? 
Besides,  what  of  the  Pope  ?  '  Mr.  Dent  explained  that  the  Pope  was  one  of  the 
superstitions  in  question. 

♦*  *  Ah  !     You  are  too  sharp  for  me,'  said  Mary,  beaming  at  him. 

'*  Then  they  entered  the  church  ;  and  Mary  begaa  immediately  on  a  running  com- 
ment : 

**  *  How  sad  that  little  niche  looks,'  she  said.  *  I  suppose  Our  Lady  is  in  pieces 
somewhere  on  a  dunghill.  Surely  Father — I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Dent —  it  can- 
not be  the  same  religion  if  you  have  knocked  Our  Lady  to  pieces.  But  then  I 
suppose  that  you  would  say  that  she  was  a  superstition,  too.  And  where  is  the  old 
altar  ?  Is  that  broken,  too  ?  And  is  that  a  superstition,  too  ?  What  a  number  there 
must  have  been  !  And  the  Holy  Water,  too,  I  see.  But  that  looks  a  very  nice  table 
up  there  you  have  instead.  Ah  !  I  see  you  read  the  new  prayers  from  a  new  desk 
outside  the  screen,  and  not  from  the  priest's  stall.  Was  that  a  superstition  ?  And 
the  mass  vestments, — has  your  wife  had  any  of  them  made  up  to  be  useful  ?  The 
stoles  are  no  good,  I  fear  ;  but  you  could  make  charming  stomachers  out  of  the 
chasubles.  Ah  ! '  she  cried  suddenly,  and  her  voice  rang  with  pain,  *  there  is  the 
altar  stone. '     And  she  went  down  on  her  knees  at  the   chancel  entrance,  bending 
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down,  it  seemed,  in  an  agony  of  devout  sorrow  and  shame  ;  and  kissed  with  a  gentle, 
lingering  reverence  the  great  slab  with  its  five  crosses,  set  in  the  ground  at  the 
destruction  of  the  altar  to  show  that  there  was  no  sanctity  attached  to  it.  When  she 
rose  from  her  knees  her  eyes  seemed  bright  with  tears  and  her  voice  was  tender. 
*  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Dent,'  she  said  with  a  kind  of  pathetic  dignity,  putting  out  her 
slender  beringed  hand  to  him,  *  but — you  know — for  I  think  perhaps  you  have  some 
sympathy  for  us  poor  Catholics — you  know  what  all  this  means  to  me.*  When  they 
reached  the  west  entrance  she  turned  and  looked  up  the  aisle  again.  'And  the  Rood  !  * 
she  said.  *  Even  Christ  crucified  is  gone.  Then  in  God's  Name  what  is  left?' 
And  her  eyes  turned  fiercely  for  a  moment  on  the  Rector." 

The  part  of  the  book  many  a  Catholic  reader  will  peruse  with 
quickened  heart-beats  and  dimmed  eyes  is  the  graphic  account  of  the 
relentless  priest-hunters,  with  tireless  cunning  running  down  their 
quarry,  and  with  savage  rage  dismantling  the  house  in  search  of  the 
secret  passages.  The  tranquil  heroism  of  the  saintly  Edmund  Campion, 
his  body  broken  by  the  rack  but  his  mind  keen  and  alert,  defending 
in  public  discussion  the  doctrines  of  the  true  Church  against  the  smug 
doctors  of  the  new  faith  ;  his  magnificent  address  at  the  trial  when  he 
and  his  companions  were  condemned  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quar- 
tered :  — 

"  *  Campion  and  the  rest,'  said  Chief  Justice  Wray,  *  what  can  you  say  why  you 
should  not  die  ?'  Then  Campion,  still  steady  and  resolute,  made  his  last  useless 
appeal  : 

"  *  It  is  not  our  death  that  ever  we  feared.  But  we  knew  that  we  were  not  lords  of 
our  own  lives,  and  therefore  for  want  of  answer  would  not  be  guilty  of  our  own  deaths. 
The  only  thing  that  we  have  now  to  say  is,  that  if  our  religion  do  make  us  traitors, 
we  are  worthy  to  be  condemned  ;  but  otherwise  are  and  have  been  true  subjects  as 
ever  the  Queen  had.  In  condemning  us  you  condemn  all  our  ancestors,  all 
the  ancient  priests,  bishops  and  kings — all  that  was  once  the  glory  of  England,  the 
island  of  saints  and  the  most  devoted  child  of  the  See  of  Peter.  For  what  have  we 
taught,  however  you  may  qualify  it  with  the  odious  name  of  treason,  that  they  did 
not  uniformly  teach  ?  To  be  condemned  with  these  old  lights — not  of  England  only, 
but  of  all  the  world — by  their  degenerate  descendants,  is  both  glory  and  gladness  to 
us.  God  lives  ;  posterity  will  live  ;  their  judgment  is  not  so  liable  to  corruption  as 
that  of  those  who  are  now  about  to  sentence  us  to  death.'  " 

Then  comes  the  sublime  martyrdom  of  the  Jesuits  at  Tyburn,  calm 
and  tranquil  in  sight  of  the  cruellest  of  deaths,  and  amid  the  badger- 
ing of  the  ministers. 

Father  Benson's  book  is  to  be  read  by  Catholics  in  heartiest 
gratitude  for  the  jewel  of  faith.  To  those  who  know  little  of  the 
beginnings  of  English  Protestantism  it  is  a  fund  of  trustworthy  inform- 
ation.    The  history  and  the  exposition  of  Catholic  doctrine  woven  by 
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the  author  into  this  exquisite  story  of  absorbing  interest  give  eloquent 
answer  to  his  question  :  By  WJiat  Authority  ? 

J.  L.  J.  K. 

UN   DIVOKOE.     Par  Paul  Bourget,  de  I'Academie  Prancaise.     Paris: 
Librairie  Plon,  8  rue  Garanciere. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Cosniopolis  with  its  many  characters  and  inci^ 
dents  to  Un  Divorce  with  its  few  characters  and  incidents.  But  the 
former  work  is  eclipsed  by  the  interest  that  is  aroused  and  sustained  by 
the  latter.  Cosmopolis  may  be  compared  to  a  kaleidoscope,  Un 
Divorce  to  an  electric  searchlight.  There  are  only  six  characters 
whose  actions  materially  affect  a  story  which  for  the  rest  deals  with 
what  has  of  late  years  become  a  most  serious  menace  to  the  family  and 
to  the  State.  Nowhere  is  this  menace  so  terrible,  so  actual,  as  in  the 
United  States.  France  may  authorize  divorce,  and  many  French  men 
and  women  may  avail  themselves  of  it,  but  the  tradition  of  centuries 
that  regards  a  divorcee  who  has  **  married  "  again  as  in  the  category 
of  a  woman  who  shares  a  man's  room  without  sharing  his  name,  acts 
as  a  powerful  deterrent  to  the  **  marriages  "  of  divorced  persons.  In 
the  United  States  however  there  is  no  tradition,  and  consequently  in 
the  United  States  the  * '  marriage  ' '  of  divorced  persons  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  matter  of  as  little  wonder  as  the  marriage  of  widows.  In 
France,  society  even  to-day  ostracizes  the  married  divorcee^  while  in 
the  United  States  society  is  well  nigh  dominated  by  the  frail  creatures. 
Hence  the  parable  contained  in  M.  Bourget's  volume  is  far  more 
applicable  to  this  country  than  it  is  to  M.  Bourget's  own  land. 

Un  Divorce  is  the  story  of  a  divorced  woman  whose  separation  from 
her  husband  is  justified  by  his  dissolute  conduct.  She  '* marries" 
again.  The  second  *^  husband  "  is  an  avowed  freethinker  with  an  in- 
tense hatred  against  the  Church.  He  professes  the  opinion  that  the 
supernatural  is  equivalent  to  the  non-existent.  Apart  from  this  he  is 
a  man  of  strict  honor,  gentle,  considerate,  unselfish  ;  he  is,  in  addi- 
tion,  a  man  of  superior  intellect.  At  the  time  of  her  second 
** marriage"  the  woman  had  a  son,  twelve  years  of  age,  who,  by 
decree  of  the  court  granting  the  divorce,  is  in  the  custody  of  his 
mother.  By  her  second  *'  husband"  the  woman  has  a  daughter 
about  a  year  after  her  ''marriage."  The  family  are  happy  and 
prosperous,  and  all  goes  smoothly  until  the  daughter  has  attained  her 
twelfth  year,  when,  in  submission  to  the  Catholic  tradition,  the  child 
is  being  prepared  for  her  First  Communion.  Then  the  mother  begins 
to  feel  qualms  of  conscience  about  her  own  state  of  life.     At  this  point 
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the  heart  of  the  story  is  reached.  The  struggle  between  conscience 
and  affection  is  admirably  portrayed,  and  the  moral  which  the  author 
teaches  is  one  that  cannot  fail  of  its  purpose.  But  this  is  not  the  place 
to  tell  the  story  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  reproduce  from  M. 
Bourget's  book  verbatim.  We  must  leave  the  interested  reader  to 
seek  for  himself  a  treat  both  intellectual  and  moral  to  be  found  in  the 
reading  of  Un  Divorce. 

W.  R.  C. 

GLENANAAE,  A  STORY  OF  lEISH  LIPE.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Oanon 
F.  A.  Sheehan,  D.D,,  Doneraile.  New  York :  Longmans,  Green,  & 
Oo.    (Dolphin  Fress.) 

In  this  same  issue  of  The  Dolphin  we  publish  the  last  chapter 
of  Father  Sheehan 's  story,  Glenanaary  and  simultaneously  the  whole 
appears  in  book  form.  The  fact  that  the  novel  comes  from  the  pen 
of  the  author  of  My  New  Curate  might  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
excellence,  for  the  story  deals  altogether  with  a  subject  in  the  hand- 
ling of  which  our  author  has,  as  is  universally  conceded,  shown  marked 
superiority  over  former  Irish  writers  even  of  the  modern  classic  period. 
As  there  have  been  critics  of  My  New  Curate  and  Luke  Delmege^  so 
there  will  perhaps  be  also  critics  of  Glenanaar.  But  the  instances  in 
which  Canon  Sheehan' s  former  works  were  underestimated  by  those 
who  found  a  way  for  their  critique  into  some  popular  magazine  or 
paper,  bore  with  them  the  credentials  of  a  bias  which  is  apt  to  dis- 
credit itself  in  other  ways  quite  as  markedly. 

Since  our  readers,  either  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  or  of  The 
Dolphin  (its  sister  magazine  for  the  laity  interested  in  really  good 
literature),  were  the  first  in  every  instance  to  have  the  benefit  of  Father 
Sheehan' s  publications  placed  before  them,  we  need  hardly  do  more 
than  commend  this  story  in  its  present  form.  Like  My  New  Curate^ 
Luke  Delmegey  Under  the  Cedars  and  the  Stars,  all  of  which  we 
published  at  first-hand,  Glenanaar  has  a  distinctly  literary  value 
quite  apart  from  the  intensely  interesting  pictures  of  domestic  and 
national  life  which  its  descriptions  of  Irish  scenes  afford.  Its  historical 
background,  its  splendid  delineation  of  such  actual  characters  as 
Daniel  O'Connell,  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  and  not  simply  as  the 
stereotyped  hero  of  the  aspirations  of  Irish  independence,  give  to  this 
book  an  interest  much  superior  to  the  exquisite  romances  of  William 
Carleton  or  others  of  equal  power.  There  is  also  interwoven  with 
the  passionate  sincerity  of  an  Irish  maiden  and  her  lover's  manly  sim- 
plicity, the  sentiment  of  a  mingled  patriotism.     The  central  figure  is 
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a  youth  who  with  all  the  noble  instincts  of  his  native  heath  takes  on, 
during  a  sojourn  of  many  years  in  America,  a  coating  of  that  Yankee 
sense  which  somehow  does  not  well  amalgamate  with  Celtic  tempera- 
ment and  Irish  manners.  But  the  feature  is  novel  and  adds  attraction 
to  the  situation,  if  only  by  the  contrast  which  serves  at  the  same  time 
to  create  a  convenient  motive  for  what  constitutes  the  most  powerful 
action  in  the  dramatic  compostion  of  the  whole.  There  are  other 
characters  with  which  one  falls  in  love  at  very  first  sight.  Charles 
Dickens  never  drew  a  portrait  of  a  child  more  sweetly  true  than  Father 
Sheehan's  little  Nodlag. 


Recent  popular  Books. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  toward  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiased  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


At  the  Sign  of  the  Fox:   *'Bar-  Belohamber:     Howard    Overing 

bara."    Macmillan.     $1.50.  Sturgis.     Putnam.     %\.^o. 

The  heroine,  a  millionaire's  The  original  feature  of  this 

daughter,  refuses  to  be  discouraged  story  is  that  a  wronged    husband 

when  financial  ruin  and  a  stroke  of  silently  accepts  his  wife's  child  as 

paralysis  come  to  her  father  almost  his  heir  to  avoid  the  inheritance  of 

simultaneously,  and  her  efforts  to  his  estate    by  his   nephews,    the 

take  his  place  as  family  provider  children   of   an    actress    of   bad 

lead  to  trains  of  events  revealing  character.     This  connivance  is  his 

the  existence  of  unsuspected  funds,  first  and  only  serious  wrong- doing 

bringing  her  success  in  a  beloved  in  a    life   of    oppression    at    the 

art ;  health  to  her  father,  and  good  hands  of  nearly  all  the  characters, 

husbands  to  her  and  to  her  bosom  good  and  bad,  and  he  fails   even 

friend.  in  this,  for  the  child  dies.     The 
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nature  of  the  chief  incident  makes 
the  book  unfit  for  youthful  readers, 
although  it  is  well-written  and 
skilfully  planned. 

Beyond  Chance  of  Change :   Sara 
Andrew    Shafer.       Macftiillan. 

^1.50. 

The  chief  interest  in  this 
story  of  Southern  plantation  life 
lies  in  the  mishaps  and  occasional 
misdeeds  of  a  group  of  children 
whose  elders  are  so  wise  and  judi- 
cious that  the  chronicle  may  be 
read  by  the  young,  although  the 
small  heroines,  following  the  guid- 
ance of  their  favorite  authors, 
often  make  serious  trouble.  The 
spirit  of  the  book  is  charming, 
and  but  for  the  Calvinistic  turn  of  a 
few  phrases  would  be  unexception- 
able. 

Book  of   Valentines :    Bliss  Car- 
man.    Page.     ^i.oo. 

This  new  volume  of  the 
''Pipes  of  Pan"  series  contains 
some  of  its  author's  best  work,  and 
includes  some  excellent  studies  in 
imitating  Greek  poetr)\  Many  of 
the  pieces  are  addressed  directly 
to  a  beloved  object,  but  more  are 
descriptive  and  narrative.  The 
form  is  good  and  the  author  per- 
mits himself  no  eccentricities. 

Egomet:  Ego.     Lane.     ^1.50. 

Musings  on  books  and  art 
jotted  down  from  day  to  day  make 
up  the  form  of  this  volume  which 
is  agreeably  written  and  suggests 
novel  points  of  view  for  literary 
criticism. 

Ethics  of  Imperialism :   Albert  R. 
Carman.      Turner,     ^i.oo. 

A  cleverly  conducted  inquiry 
as  to  the   alleged  incongruity  of 


Christian  ethics  with  the  policy 
called  Imperialism.  It  is  written 
with  small  regard  for  those  who, 
having  invented  a  system  of 
morals,  insist  that  all  civilized 
nations  must  conform  to  it  on 
pain  of  being  called  both  barbar- 
ous and  unchristian. 

Foolish  Finance  :  Gideon  Wurdz. 

Luce.     ^0.75. 

A  series  of  brief  papers  writ- 
ten in  a  mixture  of  good  English 
with  capital  letters  ludicrously  dis- 
posed, and  the  very  newest  slang 
of  the  day  ;  it  defines  and  explains 
the  many  financial  enterprises, 
especially  with  a  view  to  enlight- 
ening the  classes  generally  victim- 
ized by  the  dishonest.  Its  cor- 
rectness is  admitted  by  financiers 
of  the  greatest  notoriety,  and  it  is 
intelligible  to  readers  unfamiliar 
with  business. 

Hecla  Sandwith :  Edward  Uffing- 
ton  Valentine.  Bobbs.  ^1.50. 
The  daughter  of  a  Quaker 
ironmaster,  living  only  to  please 
her  father,  after  his  death  marries 
a  man  whom  she  does  not  love, 
and  makes  him  unhappy  by  her 
demands  that  he  shall  live  only  to 
carry  out  her  plans  for  preserving 
her  father's  fortune  and  business, 
and  also  by  her  frankly  expressed 
indifference  to  him.  Humility 
and  happiness  come  to  her  only 
after  severe  trials.  Quaker  en- 
thusiasts and  Quaker  worldlings 
are  excellently  contrasted  in  the 
behavior  of  some  of  the  minor 
personages. 

How  Christmas  Came  to  the  Mul- 
vaneys :  Frances  V.  Fox. 
Page.     $0.50. 

The    tender    charity   shown 

by   a    very   poor    and    ignorant 
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family  toward  two  little  chil- 
dren, better  instructed  but  equally 
poor,  leads  to  a  shower  of 
Christmas  gifts  and  the  promise 
of  better  days.  The  extravagance 
of  the  tale  must  be  apparent  to  the 
youngest  reader,  but  the  author 
avoids  both  sentimentality  and 
irreverence.       [Six  to  ten  years.] 

In    the   Brooding   Wild:   Ridg- 

well  Cullum.      Page.      1^1.50. 

Two  brothers  living  in  the 
polar  gold  region  discover  a  de- 
posit of  the  precious  metal  and  be- 
come the  victims  of  a  trader  who 
leads  them  into  a  fatal  quarrel  by 
sending  a  beautiful  halfbreed 
woman  to  ask  for  their  hospitality. 
Practically  all  the  characters  are 
savages  and  the  author  has  per- 
fectly succeeded  in  giving  the 
story  an  atmosphere  of  ferocity 
mitigated  only  by  the  necessity  of 
fighting  the  cold  and  the  storm. 
It  is  too  well  done  to  be  pleasant 
light  reading. 

John  Henry  Smith:  Frederick 
Upham  Adams.  Doubleday. 
^1.50. 

An  assiduous  golf  player  who 
declares  that  no  woman  can  play, 
falls  in  love  with  a  millionaire's 
daughter  who  frequents  his  club 
and  wins  her  and  also  the  good 
will  of  her  father  whom  he  out- 
wits in  a  business  matter.  It  is  a 
pleasant  story  marred  here  and 
there  by  such  defects  as  giving 
Jacques  Henri  as  a  translation  of 
John  Henry. 

Little  Hills:  Nancy  Huston 
Banks.     Macmillan .     ;^  i .  5  o . 

A  pleasantly  humorous  tale 
of   a   good    young    widow    who 


conscientiously  performed  a  disa- 
greeable duty,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  meddlesome  but 
loving  friends. 

Maid  of  Japan  :  Mrs.  Hugh  Fra- 
ser.     JPolf.     $1.25. 

The  maid  is  the  legitimate 
daughter  of  a  Japanese  woman  and 
a  Scotchman  who  deserts  her  and 
her  child ;  seventeen  years  later  his 
nephew  and  heir,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  story,  comes  to  Japan  and 
honorably  wooes  his  cousin.  It  is  a 
pure  and  pretty  story,  made  amus- 
ing by  the  speeches  of  a  Japanese 
educated  in  the  United  States, 
and  speaking  the  author's  concep- 
tion of  ** American,"  i.e.,  a  com- 
pound of  the  * '  Daown  East ' ' 
dialect  of  1800  and  the  speech  of 
the  New  York  newsboy. 

Mellville  Case  :  George  Dyre  El- 
dridge .     HoU.     $1.50. 

An  apparently  inoffensive 
country  lawyer  is  mysteriously 
murdered  in  his  office  at  night, 
and  the  attempts  to  find  the 
criminal  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
great  wrong-doing,  conducted  by 
a  group  of  desperate  capitalists. 

Prize  for  the  Hardy  :  Alice  Win- 
ter.    Bobbs.     $1.50. 

A  Western  millionaire's  pen- 
niless young  kinsman  going  to 
him  for  work,  is  given  various 
difficult  tasks,  all  of  which  he  per- 
forms faithfully  and  energetically 
and  wins  both  love  and  fortune. 
A  forest  fire  is  admirably  pictured 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  book  ;  the 
heroine  is  brave  and  womanly, 
and  the  hero  has  an  excellent  foil 
in  a  cowardly  and  conceited  client 
of  the  rich  man. 
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Rival  Campers:  Ruel  Smith. 
Page.     $1.50. 

Two  companies  of  boys  make 
their  camps  in  a  position  giving 
them  nearly  equal  opportunities 
for  adventures  by  land  and  water, 
and  the  author  takes  them  through 
a  series  of  hair-breadth  escapes, 
and  ends  by  converting  their 
rivalry  into  friendship,  meantime 
giving  instruction  in  the  ways  of 
forest  life.  The  style  is  careless, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  book  is  manly. 
[Ten  to  twelve.] 

Storm  Centre  :  *  '■  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock. "  Mac  mi  II  an  . 
I1.50. 

This  story  begins  very  well 
with  the  tale  of  a  Union  officer 
who,  while  sheltered  and  nursed 
by  a  Confederate  family,  feels  that 
his  honor  compels  him  to  report 
that  they  concealed  a  horse 
which  might  be  valuable  to  the 
Federals.  This  very  rigid  theory 
of  honor  serves  to  aid  in  his  ex- 
culpation when  he  is  suspected  of 
aiding  his  host's  son,  a  Confederate 
officer,  to  escape.  The  closing 
chapters  are  hopelessly  confused. 

Storm  of  London:  F.  Dickberry. 
Turner.  $1.50. 
The  author  describes  the 
events  following  a  night  during 
which  every  vestige  of  clothing, 
and  everything  of  which  clothing 
could  possibly  be  made,  suddenly 
disappear,  leaving  each  man  to 
place  himself  in  the  new  world, 
entirely  by  his  actual  merits.  The 
author  evades  the  obvious  difficul- 
ties in  presenting  such  a  situation, 
displays  no  little  humor  and  im- 
aginative power  and  satirizes  John 
Bull  mercilessly,  ending  by  show- 
ing the  whole  book  to  be  a  vision 


of  disease.  The  opening  chapter 
describing  the  revels  of  actual 
fashionable  London,  is  exagger- 
ated in  its  portrayal  of  evil,  and 
some  of  the  conversations  and 
arguments  might  be  mischievous 
to  readers  too  careless  to  remem- 
ber after  closing  the  book  that 
they  were  visionary. 

Theodore  and  Theodora :  Marion 
W.  Wildman.  Page.  $0.60. 
The  twins  whose  names  give 
the  title  to  the  story  go  to  visit  a 
family  of  frolicsome  but  obedient 
and  kindly  children  and  are  turned 
from  their  mischievous  ways  after 
playing  many  naughty  pranks. 
[Six  to  ten  years.] 

Two  Moods  of  a   Man:    Horace 

G.    Hutchinson.     Putnam  . 

$1.50. 

The  old  theme  of  the  man 
who  marries  a  gypsy,  by  gypsy 
rites,  and  easily  persuades  himself 
to  leave  her  when  he  loves  one  of 
his  own  race,  here  receives  novel 
treatment  by  being  used  to  exhibit 
the  man's  ruling  passion  for  analy- 
sis both  of  emotion  and  of  action. 
It  is  very  well  done,  and  a  point  of 
casuistry  as  to  the  disposition  of  a 
will  known  to  have  survived  its 
maker's  approval,  is  treated  in  an 
uncommon  way. 

Venus    of  Cadiz :     Richard  Fis- 
guill.     Holt.     $1.50. 

A  Kentuckian  beauty  opens 
a  correspondence  with  a  New  York 
aesthetic  novelist,  who  chivalrously 
makes  over  her  letter  to  an  ugly 
but  honest,  manly  fellow  to 
answer,  the  result  being  love  be- 
fore first  sight.  Chance  brings 
the  two  together  and  with  them 
meet  the  novelist,  a  foolish  but 
honest   girl    with   whom    he    has 
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flirted,  and  a  melodramatic  Italian  against  a  dishonest  walking  dele- 
with  a  stiletto,  and  with  the  aid  of  gate  in  league  with  an  intriguing 
a  company  of  moonshiners  absurd  employer,  and  ends  in  out-man- 
proceedings  follow,  and  are  de-  oeuvring  both.  He  is  aided  by 
scribed  spasmodically  and  rhap-  a  rough  but  upright  employer, 
sodically.  The  author  attempts  and  his  secretary,  a  girl  of  good 
to  produce  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen's  family,  who,  supposing  the  hero  to 
effects  with  no  equipment  but  be  unmarried,  falls  in  love  with 
exclamation  points.  him  ;  he  never  having  met  an 
_,  „  .  _  -  ^  -.  ^  educated  woman  before  does  not 
Walking  Delegate  :  Leroy  Scott,  understand  his  intense  interest  in 
Doubleday.  $1.50.  her  until  he  too  is  enamored.  They 
The  hero,  an  honest  member  immediately  resolve  to  see  one 
of   a   labor    union,    pits    himself  another  no  more. 


Literary  Chat. 

The  spelling  reform  movement  is  gaining  ground.  Such  leading  writers  as 
George  Cable,  Hamlin  Garland,  William  Dean  Howells,  Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark 
Twain),  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  and  others  of  equal  prominence,  have  signified  their 
intention  of  adopting  for  their  publications  the  following  amended  orthography : 

program^   catalogs  decalog,  prolog y  pedagogy  demagogy  thoy  althoy  thoro,  thorofargy 
thruy  thruout. 


Dom  Hamilton's  recently  published  volume,  The  Angel  of  Syon  (Sands  &  Co.), 
being  the  history  of  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  Blessed  Richard  Reynolds,  a  Bridget- 
tine  monk  who  was  one  of  the  victims  martyred  at  Tyburn  in  I535»  contains  a  short 
account  of  the  Order  of  St.  Saviour,  founded  by  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden,  and  estab- 
lished in  England  by  Henry  V.  It  recalls  a  condition  of  religious  life  in  Sweden 
which  there  is  hope  of  being  revived  in  our  own  day,  although  under  very  different 
circumstances,  since  the  activity  of  Catholic  religious  communities  is  again  tolerated 
in  that  land  of  bitter  prejudices  against  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  England  the  Order  flourished  from  14 15  until  Henry  VIII,  and  was  revived 
for  a  brief  period  by  Queen  Mary,  to  be  again  suppressed  by  Elizabeth.  "  This  most 
religious  and  reverend  monastery  of  Sion,"  says  Father  Robert  Parsons,  in  his  account 
republished  from  a  MS.  of  about  1595,  preserved  in  the  old  abbey  of  Chudleigh, 
"  being  thus  founded,  it  began  to  flourish  and  increase  with  so  great  fame  of  piety 
and  religion,  and  gave  such  a  sweet  odor  of  virtue,  that  in  a  short  time  it  gained  great 
esteem  and  reputation. '  *  Father  Richard  Reynolds  was  confessor  to  the  said  nuns, 
and  when  he  had  died  for  the  faith  they  expected  continually  either  martyrdom  or 
exile.  But  in  the  meantime  there  came  to  them  daily  new  applicants  and  a  number 
of  young  maidens,  "  the  principal  men's  daughters  in  England,  who  sought  to  receive 
the  habit  and  make  profession  of  the  rule  of  St.  Saviour,  commonly  called  St.  Bridget's 
Order." 
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Bums  &  Oates  publish  in  a  neat  volume  Plain  Chant  and  Solesmes^  a  very 
interesting  ( illustrated)  account  of  the  work  of  Solesmes  in  the  restoration  of  Plain 
Chant.  It  is  an  exposition  by  two  members  of  the  Papal  Commission,  Dom  Andre 
Mocquereau  and  Dom  Paul  Cagin,  and  appeared  originally  in  the  Roman  organ 
Rassegna  Gregoriana.  For  students  of  the  new  music  the  volume  will  prove  a  wel- 
come introduction  not  only  to  the  story  of  the  historical  development  of  the  Bene- 
dictine activity  but  also  to  the  method  and  critical  evolution  of  the  Solesmes  intro- 
duction. 


Archbishop   Bagshawe's   admirably  concise  Notes  on  Christian  Doctrine  have 
been  issued  in  second  edition.     (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.) 


Daughters  of  the  Paith  is  the  title  of  a  volume  ( Knickerbocker  Press,  N.  Y. ) 
by  Eliza  O'B.  Lummis,  containing  a  number  of  essays  suggestive  of  serious  thoughts 
for  women.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  manual  of  instruction  for  the  members  of  the 
society  of  "Daughters  of  the  Faith"  established  in  New  York  as  an  organized 
agency  for  the  moral  uplifting  of  womanhood  by  the  association  of  true  womanly 
dignity  in  the  social  circle.  One  of  its  chief  aims  is  to  discountenance  divorce,  to 
lessen  by  its  steady  influence  the  open  disregard  of  religious  practice,  and  to  rouse 
the  individual  from  an  apathy  in  regard  to  the  demands  of  the  spiritual  life  which  has 
infected  Catholic  society.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  given  his  approbation  to  these 
aims  and  the  association  bids  fair  to  extend  its  influence  abroad. 


Among  the  recent  issues  of  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law, 
edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia  University,  is  an  examination 
of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  decay  of  the  "English  Craft  Guilds"  by  Stella 
Kramer,  M.A.  The  author  therein  controverts  the  hitherto  accepted  theory  ex- 
pounded by  Professors  Edward  P.  Cheyney,  Ashley,  and  Hibbert,  which  attributes 
the  weakening  of  the  influence  formerly  exerted  by  the  mediaeval  craft  guilds  to  the 
interference  of  the  national  government  by  which  the  guilds  were  deprived  of  their 
administrative,  legislative,  and  jurisdictional  freedom.  The  discussion  shows  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  subject,  and  is  of  decided  interest  especially  to  students  of  muni- 
cipal economy. 


Father  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J.  {Tablet,  London),  in  a  brief  study  of  the  late 
Lord  Acton's  attitude  as  an  historian  with  regard  to  certain  mooted  questions  in 
which  ecclesiastical  authority  is  concerned,  shows  that  the  learned  projector  of  the 
Cambridge  Modern  History, viSiS  by  no  means  so  sure  of  judgment  as  he  was  widely  read. 
From  the  testimony  of  the  various  writers  of  the  essays  in  the  Cambridge  History  it 
is  very  plain  that  his  mind,  as  he  has  expressed  it  upon  such  topics  as  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  plot  against  Elizabeth,  known  as  the  Ridolfi  conspiracy,  and 
the  concern  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII,  was  distinctly  warped 
by  a  tendency  to  criticise  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  writers  he 
had  selected  for  the  Cambridge  volumes  are  not  entirely  free  from  bias  on  such  sub- 
jects, but  they  no  not  endorse  Lord  Acton's  assured  preferences  as  he  probably  had 
expected  them  to  do. 


Books  Received^ 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  ASCETICAL. 

In  the  Matter  of  Remarriage  after  Divorce.  Bishop  Doane  vs.  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  Bishop's  Argument  Explained.  By  John  T.  Creagh.  Bos- 
ton :  John  T.  Creagh.     1905.     Pp.  53. 

L'EvANGfeLiAiRE  DES  DiMANCHES,  Comment^  et  illustre  de  130  gravures  par 
I'abbe  C.  Broussolle,  premier  aumSnier  du  Lycee  Michelet,  k  Paris.  Paris,  22,  rue 
Cassette  :  P.  Lethielleux.      1905.     Pp.  xvi — 418.     Prix,  4  francs. 

Catholic  Ideals  in  Social  Life.  By  Father  Cuthbert,  O.S.F.C,  West- 
minster: Art  and  Book  Company.     1905.     Pp.249. 

The  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Mother  of  God.  An  Exposition  by 
Archbishop  Ullathorne,  O.S.B.  Revised  by  Canon  lies,  D.D.  With  a  Prefatory 
Letter  by  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham.  Westminster  :  Art  and  Book  Company.  1905. 
Pp.  224. 

Daughters  of  the  Faith.  Serious  Thoughts  for  Catholic  Women  (Manual). 
By  Eliza  O'B.  Lummis.  New  York:  The  Knickerbocker  Press.  1905.  Pp. 
xxxiii — 159. 

Pastoral  Letter  on  the  Teaching  of  the  Catechism.  By  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  of  Fall  River,  Mass.     Pp.  7. 

Talks  with  Parents.  By  the  Rev.  D.  V.  Phalen,  Halifax,  N.S. :  McAlpine 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.     1905.     Pp.78. 
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LEX   AMANDI. 

XL— Primary  Principles  and  Secondary  Motives  in  Edncation, 

Teacher  and  Child. 

THROUGHOUT  the  arguments  in  this  serial  which  have 
urged  the  necessity  of  the  mother  as  a  child-teacher  and 
her  superiority  for  this  role  over  all  other  teachers  ever  made  by 
books,  a  vital  objection  has  doubtless  been  urging  its  protest  in 
the  reader's  mind ;  and  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  its  presence  there 
has  been  felt  instinctively  and  its  protest  anticipated.  This  objec- 
tion is  a  purely  practical  one,  and  for  this  reason  most  formidable. 
Put  negatively  it  might  be  expressed  in  the  indignant  accusation 
that  the  consistent  following  out  of  such  a  programme  of  mother- 
teaching,  as  was  here  advocated,  would  result  in  producing  only 
a  generation  of  illiterates ;  that  the  splendid  progress  we  have  made 
in  educational  achievements  would  be  hopelessly  checked ;  that 
our  school  houses  would  become  encumbrances  upon  the  earth, 
cobwebs  would  hang  upon  the  class-room  walls  where  the  teacher 
would  sit  solitary  with  all  her  occupation  gone,  and  that  an  age  of 
ignorance  would  supersede  our  brilliant  period  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury culture  and  intelligence. 

This  picture  will  perhaps  delineate  fully  the  desperate  state  of 
things  depicted  by  the  imagination  of  those  to  whom  the  idea  of 
mother-teaching  is  based  only  upon  conditions  as  they  exist  at 
present  in  the  home — as  a  result,  largely,  of  the  mistake  of 
modern  education  in  separating  the  child  from  its  mother — and 
not  upon  conditions  as  they  may  be  when  an  enlightened  educa- 
tional system  recognizes  and  employs  the  incalculably  valuable 
agencies  of  home  and  parent  as  primary  factors  in  education. 
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Imagination  has,  indeed,  misled  us  into  more  than  one  false  con- 
clusion in  our  over-wrought  theories  about  education.  It  has 
played  a  mischievous  part  in  building  up  the  notion  that  the  pro- 
fession of  school-teaching  is  profoundly  concerned  with  senti- 
ment ;  sentiment  first  of  all  in  reference  to  the  schoolteacher,  who 
must  feel  herself  or  himself  moved  by  a  sort  of  divine  impulse 
to  the  election  of  this  noble  calling ;  and  whom  we  would  invest 
primarily  with  a  character  ^of  highly  developed  ethical  qualities 
and  secondarily,  only,  with  an  equipment  of  technical  knowledge 
and  training  in  the  methods  of  school-teaching ;  and,  besides  this, 
a  sentiment  in  reference  to  the  teacher's  relationship  to  the  child 
that  is  of  almost  mystical  significance.  The  ideal  of  this  relation- 
ship is  imagined  to  be  something  between  the  mother's  fostering 
solicitude  and  the  guardian  angel's  admonitory  protectiveness. 
True,  this  does  not  describe  the  ordinary  public-school  teacher's 
estimate  of  her  mission  or  other's  estimate  of  it  generally.  It  is 
too  commonly  admitted  among  this  class  of  teachers  that  the 
motive  for  teaching  is  the  strictly  practical  one  of  earning  an 
honest  living ;  and  this  frank  admission  is  no  more  to  their  dis- 
credit than  the  same  motive  is  in  the  case  of  any  other  laborer  in 
the  field  of  business  or  of  professional  life.  In  fact,  those  who 
admit  such  a  motive  and  who  regard  their  occupation  as  teachers 
with  a  strict  estimation  of  the  importance  of  doing  an  honest 
day's  work  and  of  getting  results  as  near  as  possible  to  the  always 
over-exacting  standards  of  school  supervisors,  are  found  more 
generally  to  be  classified  by  the  latter  as  successful  and  efficient 
teachers ;  while  the  sentimental  or  theoretical  pedagogue  lags  far 
behind  with  a  burden  of  mixed  motives  and  encumbering  fancies 
that  get  sadly  in  the  way  of  the  downright,  practical  labor  that  is 
called  for  in  the  ordinary  class-room. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  we  may  not  minimize  the  moral 
obligation  of  the  schoolteacher,  as  well  as  every  other  human 
being,  to  aim  primarily  at  the  highest  development  of  those 
ethical  qualities  that  are  the  foundation  of  all  character  and  con- 
duct either  in  private  or  public  life,  the  qualification  which  has  the 
most  actual  reference  to  the  profession  of  school-teaching,  as  it 
is  organized  to-day,  is  an  equipment  of  technical  knowledge, 
besides  an  efficient  training  in  the  best  method  of  imparting  that 
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knowledge  to  the  child.     The  word  profession  is  used  here  only 
out  of  concession  to  the  common  application  of  this  word  to  the 
work  of  teaching.     The  right  word  in  the  right  place  here  is  the 
business  of  school-teaching.     As  much  as  any  other  worker  the 
teacher  who  performs  her  task  in  the  most  business-like  spirit, 
with  all  the  strict  and  inflexible  principles  which  right  and  honest 
business  exacts — and  the  disciplinary  value  of  which  is  inestimable 
in  the  training  of  character — ^is  the  one  who  gets  the  best  results. 
In  a  word,  the  more  she  eliminates  mere  sentiment  from  the  class- 
room, the  smoother  will  run  the  routine  of  its  work ;  and  the 
more  swiftly  will  the  educational    system  produce  the  trained 
intellect  and  the  disciplined  will  directing  the  right  performance 
of  the  tasks  that  are  set  before  hand  and  brain  to  do.      While  on 
the  other  side,  the  teacher  with  "  feelings,"  the  one  who  has  been 
handicapped  for  the  performance  of  this  work  by  an  emotional 
nature,  which  begins  almost  invariably  by  "  breaking  down  "  the 
first  time  she  is  turned  into  a  class-room  of  insurgent  youngsters ; 
and  which,  if  she  survives  this  ordeal,  continues  to  hamper  her 
efficiency  throughout  her  whole  career    as  teacher  by  getting 
between  her  and  the    rebelliousness  of    untrained  wills,  is  the 
traditional  failure  of  the  class-room.      Common  sense  in  vain 
admonishes  such  a  one  to  put  "  feelings  "  under  foot  and  use  the 
one  agency  which  insubordinate  human  nature,  either  in  child  or 
man,  must  be  met  with  when  it  breaks  from  the  bounds  of  author- 
ity, and  this  is  law ;  not  the  "  law  of  love,"  though  love  may  be 
there  as  a  merciful  moderator  of  its  harsh  terms ;  but  the  law  of 
will  and  of  that  superior  force  which  represents  authority's  power 
to  enforce  the  law.     Such  a  teacher  is,  however,  in  most  cases, 
but  a  wretched  medium  through  which  to  impart  to  the  child 
those  elementary  lessons  in  the  law  of  authority  which  are  as 
essential  to  the  upbuilding  of  its  character  as  the  profounder 
lessons  of  the  law  of  love  which  were  inculcated  first,  best — and 
would  we  might  say,  always — by  the  mother. 

It  is  often  the  teacher  who  loves  teaching  for  its  own  sake 
who  feels  drawn  to  it  as  a  "  vocation  "  rather  than  as  an  avoca- 
tion, and  whose  maternal  yearning  toward  the  child  would  make 
her  task  a  work  of  love  rather  than  of  labor,  who  is  most 
likely  to  prove  a  failure  in  the  actual  work  and  results  of  ordinary 
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school-teaching.  And  yet,  poor  teacher!  it  may  be  from  no 
fault  either  of  her  training  or  her  nature,  but  rather  the  eloquent 
evidence  of  her  calling  to  a  life,  not  in  the  school  of  law, 
but  in  the  school  of  love.  The  only  child-teaching  that  can  be 
dignified  .properly  with  the  word  vocation  is  the  mother's ;  and 
this  conception  of  teaching  as  a  "  vocation "  is  an  unconscious 
yearning  of  the  maternal  instinct  in  woman  that  strives  to  realize 
the  maternal  relation  toward  the  child  in  an  idealized  or  super- 
naturalized  form.  The  effort  to  so  realize  it  usually  meets  with 
defeat  and  disillusionment  when  the  actual  business  of  school- 
teaching  is  undertaken  by  natures  like  this  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  school-life ;  though  there  may  be  ideal  conditions 
under  which  it  is  sometimes,  in  part,  realized.  But  generally 
speaking  it  is  found  that  the  best  schoolteacher  is  the  one  who  is 
only  a  teacher,  qualified  for  her  work  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing standards  of  school  boards,  not  a  mixture  of  mother- 
impulses  and  pedagogical  methods.  School-teaching  to  the  child 
is,  after  all,  a  sort  of  business-training  for  life  in  the  world.  The 
class-room  with  its  associations  and  contests  anticipates  in  a  large 
measure  for  the  child  the  experiences  of  its  later  life  in  its  relations 
with  others.  In  this  little  arena  of  childish  struggle  are  fore- 
gathered the  elements  of  those  moral  forces  with  which  its  maturer 
life  in  the  world  will  be  confronted  and  which  it  must  then  meet 
in  a  conflict  that  may  be  to  the  death. 

As  love  should  be  the  strongest  impelling  force  of  the  home, 
justice  should  be  the  dominating  keynote  of  the  class-room ; 
administered  by  the  teacher  with  a  fineness  of  moral  perception 
and  an  integrity  of  conscience  that  leave  no  loophole  through 
which  the  searching  intuitiveness  of  the  child's  mind  may  discover 
in  the  teacher  a  moral  deficiency  or  an  unworthy  motive.  Per- 
haps the  whole  difference  between  the  mother's  and  the  teacher's 
relation  to  the  child  may  be  described  here  by  pointing  out  that, 
while  the  teacher  is  an  almost  autocratic  dictator  and  judge  in  the 
child's  life,  there  is  never  an  instant  when  she  is  not  on  trial  before 
the  secret  tribunal  of  the  childish  judgment ;  and  perhaps  never  an 
occasion  when  her  opinion  is  accepted  as  ex-cathedra  ;  while  from 
the  mother's  opinion  there  is  no  appeal,  and  there  is  no  conceiv- 
able standard  by  which  her  moral  worth  would  be  measured  by 
the  child,  to  whom  she  represents  a  finality. 
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There  is  so  much  said  to-day  about  what  the  teacher  is 
to  the  child ;  so  much  that  is  only  the  outcome  of  many  of  the 
psychological  vaporings  and  vagaries  with  which  modern  educa- 
tionalism  is  clouded  ;  so  much  that  is  altogether  contradictory  to 
our  own  personal,  practical  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the  case, 
that  it  is  well  to  reiterate  the  claims  of  the  mother  which  have 
been  constructively  denied  by  these  false  theories.  This  close, 
inward  knowledge,  gleaned  from  the  ineffaceable  records  of  the 
child's  experience  in  our  individual  lives,  tells  us  more  of  what 
the  teacher  is  to  the  child  than  any  psychological  lore  can  reveal. 
The  child — as  we  knew  the  child  in  our  own  lives — looks  out  at 
the  teacher  as  at  a  strange  being,  forever  outside  its  hidden, 
inward  life ;  with  scarcely  any  point  of  vital  contact  with  that 
little  world  of  strange  desires  and  furtive  outreachings  for  forbid- 
den things  about  which  the  soul  of  the  child  revolves  in  an  ever- 
widening  orbit  as  the  body  grows  and  the  mind  expands.  Except 
in  an  odd  case  here  and  there  where  the  child  and  the  woman — 
or  mother-soul — in  the  teacher  meet  in  sympathy,  the  whole 
relation  is  at  its  best  an  artificial  one ;  it  is  an  expedient  pressed 
upon  us  by  the  exigencies  of  life  as  it  must  be  met  and  lived 
to  day.  There  is  but  one  ruler  over  this  hidden  child-world 
whose  reign  is  "  by  right  divine,"  and  whose  power  is  omnipotent 
to  the  child-mind.  It  matters  little  what  daily  invasions  are  made 
into  the  child's  inner  life  through  its  relations  with  the  external 
world,  while  the  reign  of  the  mother  in  that  hidden  kingdom 
remains  undisputed.  The  teacher  plays  her  little  part  in  the  daily 
unfolding  of  the  young  mind ;  she  promulgates  her  dictums  and 
exacts  at  least  external  acceptance  of  the  knowledge  she  imparts. 
She  has,  too,  her  formal  rules  and  tests  by  which  to  gauge  the 
child's  mental  receptivity  to  this  knowledge.  But  who  can 
formulate  into  words  the  subtle  language  of  look  and  touch  and 
tone,  by  which  the  influences  and  communications  of  the  mother 
are  imparted  to  her  child  ?  And  is  there  any  test  by  which  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  these  influences  and  communications 
may  be  measured  ? 

Yet  any  day  we  may  hear  statements  made  by  educational 
theorists  that  utterly  contradict  both  their  own  and  everyone 
else's  experience  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  mother's  influ- 
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ence  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  teacher.  "  The  teacher  is  the  most 
potent  influence  in  our  life,"  is  the  statement  that  was  made  lately 
before  an  audience  of  intelligent  people  by  one  of  our  foremost 
educators;  "the  school  is  the  most  important  social  institution  in 
human  life — secondary  to  none,  home,  church,  or  any  other,"  was 
the  amazing  assertion  made  by  the  director  of  a  prominent  normal 
school  during  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Education 
Association  in  Convention  at  Asbury  Park  last  month.  And  the 
audience  which  listened  to  this  speaker,  whilst  it  represented 
some  of  the  most  active  and  aggressive  workers  for  enlightened 
advancement  in  education,  accepted  this  statement  without  moving 
a  muscle,  although  not  a  few  among  them  were  afterwards  on 
their  feet  in  warm  dispute  over  technical  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  certain  modes  and  methods  of  formal  instruction.  Yet  these 
statements  have  become  so  common  that  the  sense  of  them  does 
not  penetrate  beyond  the  surface  of  the  ordinary  understanding. 
They  are  the  cant  phrases  of  modern  educationalism ;  and  are  taken 
for  granted  as  true,  coming  as  they  do  from  what  are  regarded  as 
sources  of  authority  in  educational  theory.  But  what  authority 
goes  back  of  the  strong  convictions  that  are  rooted  in  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  our  individual  lives,  and  the  testimony  of  this 
experience  as  to  the  place  occupied  in  our  lives,  by  teacher, 
mother,  kindred,  home,  school,  and  religion  ?  Barren  and  broken 
indeed  is  the  human  life  in  which  the  order  of  these  relations  be- 
comes perverted  to  the  extent  of  displacing  mother  by  teacher, 
home  by  school,  religion  by  society  and  business. 

While  the  teacher  has  been  usurping  the  mother's  place  in  the 
child's  life  under  the  dictation  and  sanction  of  modern  educational- 
ism, the  encroachment  of  the  mother  upon  the  exclusive  field  of 
the  teacher  is  by  no  means  advocated  in  this  theory  of  mother- 
teaching.  Instead  of  the  latter  curtailing  the  efficiency  or  the 
development  of  the  teacher's  field  of  work,  it  will  enlarge  its 
boundaries  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  class-room  walls; 
and  will  bring  into  the  teacher's  life,  not  so  much  as  teacher,  but 
as  man  or  woman,  the  sanctity  of  a  mission  next  only  to  the 
mother's  in  its  importance  and  in  its  possibilities  for  good.  This 
mission  will  lie  outside  the  narrow  sphere  of  the  school,  and  will 
be  in  line  with  the  work  of  the  teachers  only  by  an  indirect 
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route ;  yet,  though  indirect,  it  will  lead  more  quickly  to  the  results 
aimed  at  by  them  than  if  they  paced  a  lifetime  alone  in  the  tread- 
mill of  the  schoolroom's  thankless  tasks.  The  realization  of  this 
mission  will  require  no  extraordinary  or  superhuman  effort  in  the 
teacher;  indeed  it  will  be  a  labor-saving  scheme  more  than  any- 
thing else,  and  will  be  based  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of 
all  schemes  for  saving  the  waste  of  individual  effort, — coopera- 
tion ;  cooperation  with  the  mother.  The  teacher  will  understand 
the  child  and  its  needs  best  by  being  familiar  with  all  the  other 
elements  and  factors  that  enter  into  and  influence  its  life  outside 
the  school,  and  by  establishing  personal  and  sympathetic  relations 
between  the  home  and  the  school.  The  school  within  prescribed 
limits  and  at  special  hours  will  be  as  much  of  a  resort  for  the 
parent  as  for  the  child ;  and  here  parents  will  meet  to  become 
familiar  in  turn  with  those  things  that  enter  into  the  child's  life 
from  its  relations  outside  the  home ;  and  to  form  among  them- 
selves strong  cooperative  associations  that  shall  have  a  voice  in 
such  vital  matters  of  educational  policy  as  the  selection  of  proper 
text- books,  the  appointment  of  fit  teachers,  the  right  proportion 
of  hours  to  be  spent  in  the  class-room,  school  hygiene,  and  many 
other  matters  of  the  most  imperative  interest  to  the  parent,  but 
which,  under  the  present  system,  are  controlled  arbitrarily  by 
close  and  often  narrow-minded  school  committees  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  primary  right  of  the  parent  as  a  judge 
of  the  best  conditions  for  the  child's  welfare. 

As  things  are  now,  how  does  the  actual  relation  between 
teacher  and  mother  stand?  From  the  constitution  of  our  edu- 
cational plan,  and  the  practice  of  modern  mothers  to  get  rid  of 
their  children  as  quickly  and  as  completely  as  the  teacher  will 
consent  to  take  them,  there  has  grown  up  a  relation  between 
these  two  factors  in  the  child's  life  that  can  be  described  in  no 
other  terms  than  natural  enmity.  This  is  prompted  only  by  the 
common  instinct  of  human  nature  that  protests  against  the  carry- 
ing of  any  burden  but  one's  own.  The  mother  tries  to  shift  the 
child  onto  the  teacher,  and  the  latter  in  turn  tries  to  shirk  a 
burden  which  natural  instinct  tells  her  properly  belongs  to  the 
mother.  And  between  the  two  the  poor  little  burden  gets  some 
hard  knocks  and  bruises,  and  perhaps  some  scars  in  its  young 
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life  that  may  permanently  mar  the  relation  of  mutual  trust  and 
confidence  that  should  exist  between  child  and  teacher.  Nothing 
can  so  damage  and  even  destroy  altogether  the  child's  good-will 
toward  its  superiors,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  insubordination  to  all 
law,  than  this  tacit  enmity  between  parent  and  teacher.  It  is  of 
course  a  relation  that  exists  mostly  among  the  parents  of  the 
lower  classes  only,  who  are  apt  to  feel  more  keenly  and  secretly 
resent  the  superiority  of  the  teacher's  intelligence,  and  who  often 
seek  to  discredit  the  value  of  the  latter's  opinion  when  it  is  quoted 
by  the  child,  because  they  instinctively  fear  the  intelligence  which 
may  in  time  arm  itself  against  them,  and  create  that  chasm  of 
estrangement  which  so  commonly  exists  between  the  illiterate 
parent  and  the  school-bred  child.  It  is  this  estrangement — with 
the  secret  shame  and  contempt  for  the  illiterate  parent  which  are 
fostered  so  widely  by  these  exaggerated  notions  of  the  importance 
of  the  school  in  the  child's  life — that  too  often  disrupts  the  homes 
of  the  poor  and  brings  the  abandoned  parent  to  a  desolate  old  age 
in  poverty  or  in  public  institutions  of  charity. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  consider  here  more  specifically  the 
reasons  why  teaching  the  child  during  the  pre-adolescent  period 
is  so  largely  a  matter  of  routine,  and  why  mechanical  and  even 
stereotyped  methods  of  imparting  knowledge  to  the  young  mind 
at  this  age  are  really  superior,  and,  according  to  biological  laws 
as  well  as  psychological  principles,  are  the  really  correct  methods 
of  getting  the  result  aimed  at — the  acquisition  of  a  certain  amount 
of  definitive,  technical  knowledge.  The  child  at  this  age  must — 
not  so  much  by  an  imperative  of  natural  or  spiritual  law,  but 
rather  perhaps  in  a  measure  by  a  violation  of  these  laws,  which 
would  order  for  it  an  altogether  different  method  of  learning  to 
know  life — acquire  a  portion  of  technical  knowledge,  well  and 
accurately  learned,  as  a  pre-requisite  for  its  efficiency  in  meeting 
the  exigencies  of  modern  conditions  of  living ;  which  make  a  very 
different  demand  upon  the  resources  of  the  individual  than  the 
conditions  of  the  past.  "  The  manifold  knowledges  and  skills  of 
our  highly  complex  civilization,"  as  the  author  of  the  Psychology 
of  Adolescence  points  out,  enforce  the  rapid  and  almost  premature 
development  of  the  human  intelligence  in  childhood,  along  strictly 
formal  lines,  to  an  extent  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  philo- 
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sophic  mind,  seems  nothing  less  than  deplorable,  even  while  its 
absolute  necessity  is  admitted.  *'  We  should  transplant  the  human 
sapling,  I  concede  reluctantly,  as  early  as  eight,  but  not  before, 
to  the  school-house,  with  its  imperfect  lighting,  ventilation,  tem- 
perature. We  must  shut  out  nature  and  open  books.  The  child 
must  sit  on  unhygienic  benches  and  work  the  tiny  muscles  that 
wag  the  tongue  and  pen,  and  let  all  the  others,  which  constitute 
nearly  half  its  weight,  decay.  Even  if  it  be  prematurely,  he  must 
be  subjected  to  special  disciplines  and  be  apprenticed  to  the  higher 
qualities  of  adulthood,  for  he  is  not  only  a  product  of  nature,  but 
a  candidate  for  a  highly  developed  humanity.  To  many,  if  not  to 
most,  of  the  influences  here  there  can  be  at  first  but  little  inner 
response.  .  .  .  The  wisest  requirements  seem  to  the  child 
more  or  less  alien,  arbitrary,  artificial,  falsetto.  There  is  much 
passivity,  often  active  resistance  and  evasions,  and  perhaps  spasms 
of  obstinacy  to  it  all.  But  the  senses  are  keen  and  alert,  reactions 
immediate  and  vigorous,  and  the  memory  is  quick,  sure  and  last- 
ing, and  ideas  of  space,  time,  and  physical  causation,  and  of  many 
a  moral  and  social  licit  and  non-licit,  are  rapidly  unfolding.  Never 
again  will  there  be  such  susceptibility  to  drill  and  discipline,  such 
plasticity  to  habituation,  or  such  ready  adjustment  to  new  con- 
ditions. It  is  the  age  of  external  and  mechanical  training.  Read- 
ing, writing,  drawing,  manual  training,  musical  technic,  foreign 
tongues  and  their  pronunciation,  the  manipulation  of  numbers 
and  of  geometrical  elements,  and  many  kinds  of  skill,  have  now 
their  golden  hour,  and  if  it  passes  unimproved  all  these  can  never 
be  acquired  later  without  a  heavy  handicap  of  disadvantage  and 
loss.  These  necessities  may  be  hard  for  the  health  of  body,  sense, 
mind,  as  well  as  for  morals,  and  pedagogic  art  consists  in  breaking 
the  child  into  them  betimes  as  intensively  and  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible with  minimal  strain  and  with  the  least  amount  of  explanation 
or  coquetting  for  natural  interest  and  in  calling  medicine  con- 
fectionery. This  is  not  teaching  in  its  true  sense  so  much  as  it 
is  drill,  inculcation,  and  regimentation.  The  method  should  be 
mechanical,  repetitive,  authoritative,  dogmatic.  The  automatic 
powers  are  now  at  their  very  apex,  and  they  can  do  and  bear 
more  than  our  degenerate  pedagogy  knows  or  dreams  of.  Here 
we  have  something  to  learn  from  the  schoolmasters  of  the  past 
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back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  from  the  ancients.  The  greatest 
stress,  with  short  periods  and  few  hours,  incessant  insistence,  in- 
citement, and  little  reliance  upon  interest,  reason,  or  work  done 
without  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  should  be  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples in  these  essentially  formal  and,  to  the  child,  contentless 
elements  of  knowledge."  ^ 

The  words  of  this  author  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
emphasize  by  italics  afford  the  text  for  a  consideration  of  one  of 
the  most  vexed  questions  of  the  hour  in  the  educational  world. 
This  is  the  value  of  informal  education — represented  by  kinder- 
garten methods,  nature  study,  physical  exercises,  manual-training 
courses,  etc.,  which  has  been  introduced  under  the  new  regime ; 
and  the  necessity  oi formal  instruction  or  mental  drill  only,  which 
is  urged  by  the  older  method.  In  an  editorial  summary  of  the 
educational  progress  of  the  year,  published  recently  in  a  widely 
read  magazine,  the  following  statement  was  made :  "  One  of  the 
most  important  educational  events  of  the  past  year  is  the  challeng- 
ing of  the  new  education  and  the  response  to  that  challenge 
which  has  been  so  promptly  and  effectively  made.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  now  that  the  new  education  has  come  to  stay, 
and  that  the  so-called  '  fads  and  frills  '  are  hereafter  to  be  accepted 
as  fundamental  subjects  of  training  side  by  side  with  the  three 
R's."  This  opinion  represents  very  well  the  attitude  of  those  who 
favor  and  enforce  the  so-called  "  fads  and  frills  "  now  introduced 
into  our  school  system ;  while  the  following  quotation  from  the 
letter  of  a  parent,  published  with  many  others  in  the  columns  of 
one  of  our  great  newspapers  last  winter,  when  the  dispute  over 
this  question  was  at  fever  heat,  is  sufficiently  typical  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  ordinary  parent  toward  the  results  of  the  present 
system  in  the  actual  education  of  the  child  :  "  The  present  school 
administration  seems  to  have  no  conception  of  the  needs  of  the 
children  in  their  hands.  Their  time  is  too  precious  in  this  life  to 
be  wasting  it  teaching  them  how  to  make  toy  baskets  and  paper 
fol-de-rols.  What  help  will  the  knowledge  of  how  to  mix  colors, 
sewing,  raffia  work,  or  music,  be  to  a  boy  who  will  perhaps  have  to 
begin  life  in  a  butcher  shop  or  grocery  store  ?  Better  that  they 
should  know  how  to  add  two  and  two  together  and  how  to  write 

*  The  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  By  Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Vol.  I.  Preface, 
p.  13. 
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than  have  methods  to  prevent  choking,  poisoning,  and  how  to  cure 
burns,  beaten  into  their  heads.  Parents  are  not  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  school  in  these  days  for  such  things.  They  cannot  afford 
to  do  it.  I  mean  the  parents  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  They 
cannot  afford  to  do  it  any  more  than  their  fathers  or  mothers  could. 

I  have  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old  attending  school  here  in city 

and  it  seems  to  me  he  is  being  taught  everything  but  what  will  be 
of  practical  use  to  him.  He  can  draw,  sew,  weave,  make  watch 
chains  out  of  shoe  laces,  but  he  cannot  do  a  simple  sum  or  write 
ten  words  properly.  As  for  spelling  and  grammar,  they  seem  to 
be  unknown  quantities.  Now  what  is  to  become  of  a  boy  like  that 
when  he  has  to  go  out  in  the  world  to  make  his  living  ?  No 
wonder  there  has  to  be  a  Children's  Court  or  that  it  is  packed  daily 
with  youthful  offenders."  Another  complains  that  "  Children  in 
the  advanced  classes  have  no  time  for  play.  While  school  is  in 
session  recitations  in  a  dozen  lessons  occupy  all  their  time,  except 
perhaps  a  few  minutes  given  over  to  study.  After  school  hours 
they  need  all  the  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  next  day's  work." 
And  this  critic  pertinently  asks  :  "  What  is  the  need  of  teaching 
sewing  or  cooking  in  school  hours  to  girls  who  should  have  time 
enough  left  them  to  serve  useful  apprenticeships  in  these  things 
in  their  own  homes  ?  "  To  this  critic  it  likewise  seems  "  consum- 
mate foolishness  to  instruct  an  eleven-year-old  girl  in  the  distin- 
guishing symptoms  of  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and  tuberculosis. 
Such  study  excites  a  needless  fear  of  a  vaguely  conceived  evil  the 
children  call  *  germs,'  which  may  mean  anything  from  a  speck  in 
the  bread  to  a  lady-bug  on  a  lettuce  leaf." 

That  technical  instruction  in  physical  science  is  carried  to  an 
absurd  and  painful  length  throughout  the  entire  school  curriculum 
may  be  evidenced  here  by  copying  from  an  examination  paper 
which  the  writer  found  in  the  hands  of  a  frail,  fourteen-year-old 
girl  who  was  aspiring  to  pass  the  "  Regents'  Examinations  "  of  the 
State  of  New  York : — 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York,   185  High  School  Ex- 
amination, Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Wednesday,  March  29,  igoS-      Tinier  i.i^  io  3.1^  P.M. 

I .   Define  five  of  the  following  :   auricle,  ptyalin,  anaesthetic,  pleura, 
nucleus,  scapula,  trachea. 
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2.  Describe  the  structure  and  mention  the  function  of  tendons. 

3.  Name  (a)  an  involuntary  muscle,  (J?)  a  voluntary  muscle.     How 

do  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles  differ  in  action  ? 

4.  Mention  two  common  food  substances  rich  in  {a)  albumen,  (J)) 

starch,  (^)  fats.     What  is  the  function  of  water  in  digestion? 

5.  State  in  detail  the  effects  of  strong  alcoholic  drink  on  digestion. 

6.  Mention  two  ferments  of  the  pancreatic  juice  and  state  their  spe- 

cific functions. 

7.  Mention  the  function  of  the  lacteals. 

8.  Describe  the  red  blood  corpuscles  as  to  {a)  structure,  {U)  function. 

9.  Describe  the  function  of  breathing,  showing  how  the  air  is  caused 

to  enter  the  lungs  and  how  it  is  expelled. 

10.  Explain  the  effects  of  strong  alcoholic  drink  on  the  temperature 

of  the  body. 

11.  Describe  the  structure  and  state  the  functions  of  the  medulla  ob- 

longata. 

12.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  middle  ear. 

13.  What  is  meant  by  long-sightedness  ?     Make  a  diagram  indicating 

the  form  of  the  eye  in  long-sightedness. 

14.  Mention  {a)  two  diseases  often  contracted  by  drinking  impure 

water,  (^)  two  methods  of  purifying  water. 

15.  Suggest  an  experiment  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  carbonic- 

acid  gas  (carbon  dioxid)  in  expired  breath.* 

The  truth  is,  the  present  system  has  been  designed  largely 
with  the  idea  of  meeting  the  conditions  of  child-life  that  exist 
among  our  great  emigrant  population,  rather  than  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  intelligent  parents  who  take  personal  care  of  their 
children's  physical  well-being,  and  are  fully  capable  of  doing  so. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  parents  of  the  former  class  are  almost  to- 
tally worthless  as  protectors  or  providers  of  the  child's  physical 
welfare ;  and  so  the  school  tries  to  take  over  the  entire  care  and 

*  **  I  feel  compelled  to  resent  the  efforts  of  those  educators  who  would  under- 
take the  training  of  the  work  of  life  with  the  study  of  physical  science  alone.  There 
may  be  minds  that  can  be  immediately  awakened  to  life  by  physical  science,  for  in 
the  infinite  variety  of  man  almost  any  peculiarity  can  be  found  ;  but  no  observant 
teacher  can  feel  it  safe  to  begin  the  intellectual  life  of  the  child  with  things  so  remote 
from  the  old  channels  of  the  human  mind.  Man  has  had  the  world  opened  to  him 
by  the  gateway  of  his  sympathies,  and  by  that  portal  alone  he  should  always  be  led 
on  his  way  into  life." —  The  Interpretation  of  Nature  ^  Professor  Shaler,  p.  277. 
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training  of  their  children.  It  is  of  course  a  great  mistake  to  fix 
the  standards  of  public  education  from  such  a  point  of  view  as 
this,  and  the  intelligent  and  capable  parents  who  form  the  major 
portion  of  the  community,  have  just  cause  for  criticism  and  resent- 
ment against  these  standards. 

But  to  return  to  our  text  and  its  further  application  to  this 
question.  When  modern  psychology  rediscovered  the  child  a 
reaction  set  in  against  ancient  methods  of  school-teaching  that 
culminated  finally  in  little  short  of  a  mania.  And  no  wonder  that 
educators  were  carried  beyond  bounds  in  advocating  newer  and 
better  methods  of  training  the  young,  when  psychology  revealed 
to  them  the  condition  of  thraldom  under  which  the  child  of  the 
past  too  often  suffered  in  all  its  mental  and  physical  faculties  by 
a  mistaken  repression  of  some  of  the  best  uses  of  these  faculties. 
The  aim  of  the  older  method  was  discipline ;  the  ideal  of  the  new 
theory  is  freedom.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  methods 
used  by  the  former  to  reach  the  desired  end ;  and  it  would  be 
perhaps  hard  to  find  any  amongst  us  who  would  be  willing  to  go 
again  through  the  machinery  of  those  methods  ourselves,  though 
many  of  us  are  still  advocating  and  enforcing  them  upon  the 
present  generation.  A  simple  study  of  muscles  alone,  and  their 
meaning  to  the  modem  educator  might  convert  many  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  newer  system  into  a  radical  reformer  of  the  older 
method ;  and  a  little  patient  explanation  to  parents  and  public  of 
biological  laws  and  necessities  by  those  who  advocate  and  enforce 
the  new  system  upon  the  schools  would  be  far  more  becoming 
on  the  part  of  these  reformers  than  the  haughty  attitude  of  the 
autocrat  which  is  now  assumed  by  some  of  them. 

Modern  psychology  not  only  believes  that  "  muscles  are  in  a 
most  intimate  and  peculiar  sense  the  organs  of  the  will,"  but  that 
"  they  may  be  called  the  organs  of  thought  and  feeling  as  well  as 
of  will,"  and  that  "  their  culture  is  brain  building"  It  believes 
that  "  for  the  young  motor-education  is  cardinal,"  because  "  mus- 
cles are  the  vehicles  of  habituation,  imitation,  obedience,  character, 
and  even  of  manners  and  customs ; "  that  "  they  have  built  all 
the  roads,  cities,  and  machinery  in  the  world,  written  all  the 
books,  spoken  all  the  words,  and,  in  fact,  have  done  everything 
that  man    has   accomplished    with  matter;"  that  "habits  even 
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determine  the  deeper  strata  of  belief,  thought  is  repressed  action, 
and  deeds,  not  words,  are  the  language  of  complete  men."  It 
builds  its  theory  of  the  necessity  for  motor-education  of  the  young 
upon  a  discovery  by  scientific  tests  of  the  muscular  potency  in 
the  child,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  the  child's  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  development.  "  The  number  of  movements,  the  frequency 
with  which  they  are  repeated,  their  diversity,  the  number  of  com- 
binations .  .  .  whether  we  consider  the  movements  of  the 
body  as  a  whole,  fundamental  movements  of  the  large  limbs,  or 
finer  accessory  motions,  is  amazing.  Nearly  every  external 
stimulus  is  answered  by  a  motor-response.  Dressier  {Fed.  Sent., 
December,  1901)  observed  a  thirteen-months-old  baby  for  four 
hours  and  found  .  .  .  impulsive  or  spontaneous,  reflex,  in- 
stinctive, imitative,  inhibitive,  expressive,  and  even  deliberate 
movements  with  .  .  .  attempts  to  do  almost  anything  which 
appealed  to  him.  ...  A  teacher  noted  the  activities  of  a 
fourteen-year-old  boy  during  the  study  time  of  a  single  school 
day  with  similar  results."  Among  certain  devices  for  testing 
muscular  control  and  precision  of  movement  one  called  a  "  tremo- 
graph,  a  thimble  attached  to  a  pivoted  lever  moving  freely  in  all 
directions,  showed  that  (young)  children  could  not  hold  the  index- 
finger  still  for  half  a  minute ; "  that  '*  in  trying  to  sit  still  the 
child  sets  its  teeth,  holds  the  breath,  clinches  its  fists,  and  perhaps 
makes  every  muscle  tense  with  a  very  great  effort  that  soon 
exhausts."  .  .  .  "The  education  of  the  small  muscles  and 
fine  adjustments  of  larger  ones  is  as  near  mental  training  as  phys- 
ical culture  can  get,  for  these  are  the  thought-muscles  and  move- 
ments, and  their  perfected  function  is  to  reflect  and  express  by 
slight  modifications  of  tension  and  tone  every  psychic  change. 
Only  the  brain  itself  is  more  closely  and  immediately  an  organ  of 
thought  than  are  these  muscles  and  their  activity,  reflex,  spon- 
taneous, or  imitative  in  origin."^ 

These  few  quotations  taken  from  a  single  chapter  of  the  work 
on  psychology  just  referred  to,  among  a  voluminous  amount  of 
evidence  illustrating  the  need  of  a  proper  understanding  of  motor- 
power  in  the  child,  may  be  alone   sufficient   criticism   of  those 

'  Growth  of  Motor  Power  and  Function.  Vol.  I,  Chap.  3,  p.  129.  Tlie  Psy- 
chology of  Adolescence. 
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antiquated  school  standards  which  often  gauged  merit  by  the 
child's  faculty  of  adjusting  itself  for  the  longest  period  of  time 
and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  rigidity  of  the  school  desk  ;  a  disci- 
pline which  was  bad  enough  in  those  days  in  its  after-effects  on 
the  child's  physical,  if  not  moral,  nature ;  but  which,  if  enforced 
upon  this  generation,  would  be  far  more  harmful  in  its  effects. 
"  The  testimony  of  those  most  familiar  with  the  bodies  of  children 
and  adults,  and  their  physical  powers,  gives  evidence  of  the  ravages 
of  modern  modes  of  life,  that  without  a  widespread  motor  revival 
can  bode  only  degeneration  for  our  race  and  nation.  The  large 
number  of  common  things  that  cannot  be  done  at  all ;  the  large 
proportion  of  our  youth  who  must  be  exempted  from  many  kinds 
of  activity  or  a  great  amount  of  any  .  .  .  show  the  lamenta- 
ble and  cumulative  effects  of  long  neglect  of  the  motor  abilities, 
the  most  educable  of  all  man's  powers,  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant for  his  well-being.  .  .  .  Civilization  is  so  hard  on  the 
body  that  some  have  called  it  a  disease,  despite  the  arts  that  keep 
puny  bodies  alive  to  a  greater  age,  and  our  greater  protection 
from  contagious  and  germ  diseases."  "  The  progressive  realization 
of  these  tendencies  has  prompted  most  of  the  best  recent  and 
great  changes  motor-ward  in  education."  And  the  reaction  from 
these  tendencies,  as  well  as  from  the  muscular  restraints  of  the 
past  in  school-regime,  largely  explains  the  inordinate  love  of  sports 
and  the  almost  savage  indulgence  in  athletic  exercises  that  are  so 
widespread  to-day  among  all  classes. 

This  brief  consideration  of  only  one  of  the  theories  which 
have  been  influencing  these  changes  in  educational  methods  may 
serve  to  explain  somewhat  the  attitude  of  the  modern  educator  to- 
ward the  old-fashioned,  formal  drill  in  those  rudimentary  three  R's 
which  were  held  to  be  the  fundamentals  in  a  good  education. 
Yet  in  its  radical  opposition  to  the  old  regime  and  in  its  zeal  to 
establish  the  new  theories  the  present  system  is  making  somewhat 
of  a  paradox  of  education.  It  believes  in  releasing  the  child  from 
formalism,  and  yet  is  trying  to  formalize  and  reduce  to  methods 
and  systems  the  whole  content  of  knowledge  and  experience  in 
life  in  order  that  it  may  teach  it  to  the  child  in  the  school,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  understanding  and  interpretation  of  such  knowledge 
and  experience.     Under  the  old  regime  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the 
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knowledge  that  entered  into  the  child's  life  was  learned  in  its  formal 
lessons  at  school ;  and  the  remaining  three-fourths  were  acquired 
informally  through  the  training  and  influence  of  home  and  church 
and  other  legitimate  associations.  To-day  the  child  learns  to 
ignore  or  discredit  all  knowledge  or  interpretation  of  life  which 
does  not  come  to  it  through  the  artificial  medium  of  the  school, 
which  itself  ignores  or  discounts  the  primary  value  of  home  and 
Church  as  fundamental  factors  in  education.* 

"  In  education  our  very  kindergartens,  which  outnumber  those 
of  any  other  land,  by  dogma  and  hyper-sophistication  tend  to  ex- 
terminate the  naive  that  is  the  glory  of  childhood.  Everywhere 
the  mechanical  and  formal  triumph  over  content  and  substance, 
the  letter  over  the  spirit,  intellect  over  morals,  lesson  setting  and 
hearing  over  real  teaching,  the  technical  over  the  essential,  infor- 
mation over  education,  marks  over  edification,  and  method  over 
matter.  We  coquet  with  children's  likes  and  dislikes  and  can  not 
teach  duty  or  the  spirit  of  obedience.  In  no  civilized  land  is  teach- 
ing so  unprofessional  or  school  boards  at  such  a  low  level  of  in- 
competence."* 

Surely  the  one  way  out  of  this  maze  of  difficulties  in  modern 
education  is  by  the  high  road  of  the  home, — the  reestablishment 
of  the  home  as  the  centre  of  the  child's  education.  We  must 
again  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  period  of  time  in  which  a  child 
shall  be  subjected  to  formal  methods  of  instruction  in  the  school, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  its  mental  development  but  for  its  physi- 
cal well-being  likewise  f  and  we  must  use  every  resource  at  our 

***The  decadence  of  value  in  education,  as  it  is  removed  from  the  household 
— a  decay  due,  I  believe,  to  the  loss  of  the  sympathetic  motive — may  be  well 
measured  by  the  effect  on  the  teaching  of  art  which  has  come  from  the  modem 
practice  of  giving  over  all  such  instruction  to  the  public  schools.  While  art  work  was 
done  in  the  family  or  in  the  household  workshops,  but  little  removed  from  the  influence 
of  the  hearth,  it  was  more  direct,  more  appealing  to  man  than  in  its  modem  school 
form." — TTie  Interpretation  of  Nature^  p.  209. 

^  The  Psychology  of  Adolescence^  Preface,  p.  17. 

•  The  following  was  taken  from  the  New  York  Tribune  of  April  28  of  this  year  : 
"Washington,  April 26. — Consul-General  Gunther  has  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  a  brief  summary  of  the  argument  of  Dr.  Otto  Dom- 
blath,  of  Frankfort,  a  specialist  in  nervous  diseases,  against  the  practice  of  holding 
afternoon  sessions  in  public  schools.  In  support  of  his  position  Dr.  Dorabluth 
points  to  the  investigations  instituted  among  sixteen  thousand  school  children  by  the 
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command  to  create  and  sustain  an  ever  increasing  maximum  of 
home  influence  in  the  child's  life  of  the  best  and  most  efficient 
kind  for  its  moral  and  mental  development.  This  can  be  realized 
most  effectively  by  the  systematic  and  practical  cooperation  of  the 
school  with  the  home.  By  this  it  is  meant  that  the  resources  of 
the  home  should  be  organized  and  employed  by  the  official  school 
authorities ;  that  all  that  the  child  can  do  best  in  the  home  under 
the  tuition  and  guidance  of  its  parents  or  elders  should  be  done 
there ;  and  all  the  knowledge  it  acquires  through  the  assistance 
of  the  latter,  whether  by  formal  or  informal  training  or  instruc- 
tion, should  be  properly  credited  to  the  home,  if  it  passes  the 
standard  tests  made  by  the  school,  and  should  be  rewarded 
according  to  the  same  scale  of  values  by  which  the  teacher's 
services  are  estimated. 

distinguished  expert  in  school  hygiene,  Dr.  Schmidt- Monnard,  of  Halle,  who  found 
that  the  number  of  sick  among  the  children  attending  morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
was  by  one-half  greater  than  among  children  who  attended  sessions  in  the  forenoon 
only.  The  investigations  by  Professor  Koppmann,  of  Leipsic,  led  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

Dr.  Dombluth  favors  a  morning  session  of  five  hours,  giving  a  resting  pause  of 
fifteen  minutes  at  the  end  of  each  hour.  He  says  that  the  afternoon  sessions  exhaust 
the  vitality  of  the  children,  disturb  their  digestive  organs  and  tire  their  brains.  From 
a  medical  standpoint,  afternoon  sessions  should  be  abolished.  The  afternoon  hours 
should  be  given  to  play,  outdoor  exercises  and  physical  training.  The  selfish  motives 
of  many  parents  in  not  wishing  the  children  at  home,  because  they  are  bothersome 
and  require  supervision,  should  not  avail  against  a  reform  which  is  necessary  and 
beneficial  for  the  little  ones.  The  doctor  suggests  the  establishment  of  public 
retreats,  where  the  children  who  cannot  be  supervised  at  home  may  spend  the  after- 
noon hours  in  the  care  of  one  or  more  suitable  adults.  He  suggests  that  these 
retreats  be  provided  with  implements  and  material,  and  that  children  desiring 
instruction  in  light  handicrafts  may  be  accommodated.  This  may  give  the  initiative 
for  training  clever  young  women  and  good  mechanics.  Under  the  present  system  of 
instruction  the  pupils  of  the  upper  school  classes  attend  forty-two  and  forty- four 
hours  a  week." 


A  RECENT  THEORY  OP  ORGANIC  EVOLUTION. 

THE  theory  of  evolution  commands  the  adhesion  of  the  great 
majority  of  modem  biologists.  Wide  differences  of  opinion 
divide  them  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  process  by  which  it  has 
been  accomplished,  but  about  the  validity  of  the  principle  they 
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have  hardly  any  doubt.  That  this  firm  conviction  is  not  wholly 
justified  by  the  facts  hitherto  brought  to  light  only  an  enthusiast 
will  deny.  It  cannot  in  strictness  be  regarded  as  more  than  a 
highly  probable  explanation  of  the  facts  of  organic  life.  But  the 
evidence  they  consider  so  far  obtained  creates  so  strong  a  pre- 
sumption in  its  favor  that  they  are  confident  that  more  extensive 
research  cannot  fail  to  supply  the  demonstration  at  present  lacking. 
Indeed,  some  form  of  Darwinism  is  now  put  forward  by  scientific 
men  with  almost  the  authority  of  a  dogma.  Such  unanimity 
among  experts  on  a  subject  on  which  they  seem  entitled  to  speak 
decisively,  produces  a  deep  effect  upon  current  opinion.  People 
do  not  discriminate  between  the  scientist's  authority  when  testi- 
fying to  facts  and  when  merely  offering  an  explanation  of  facts, 
which  is  still  far  from  being  verified.  Therefore,  in  the  popular 
mind,  evolution  has  taken  its  place  among  the  ascertained  and 
irrefutable  facts  of  science.  To  question  it  is  to  deny  plain  scien- 
tific truth  and  to  forego  all  claim  to  enlightenment. 

It  cannot  be  an  advantage  to  the  cause  of  religion  that  Catho- 
lics should  be  regarded  as  uncompromising  opponents  of  evolu- 
tion, backed  as  it  is  by  such  great  names,  so  widely  accepted 
among  educated  men,  and  with  such  an  imposing  array  of  facts 
on  its  side,  especially  as  it  may  be  formulated  in  a  way  quite  con- 
sistent with  Revealed  Truth. 

Although  often  confused  together,  organic  evolution  is  by  no 
means  identical  with  Darwin's  particular  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion. This  latter  is  but  one  of  several  possible  processes  which 
have  been  suggested  as  the  explanation  of  organic  development. 
We  may  then  with  perfect  consistency  be  convinced  of  the  blood 
relationship  uniting  all  forms  of  life  on  earth,  and  yet  refuse  to 
.  admit  that  the  predominant  factor  in  their  development  has  been 
either  natural  selection,  germinal  selection,  or  any  other  of  the 
supplementary  theories  that  have  been  invented  to  bolster  up  pure 
Darwinism. 

Now  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  facts  which  make  deci- 
dedly probable  the  belief  that  the  successive  forms  of  animal  life 
have  arisen  by  organic  evolution  and  not  by  special  acts  of  crea- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  there  seem  insuperable  difficulties  beset- 
ting any  of  the  particular  methods  of  evolution  advocated  by 
Darwin  and  his  school. 
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Recently  Mr.  Barclay  has  published  a  book  entitled  A  New 
Theory  of  Organic  Evolution.  His  views  seem  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  who  desire  to  bring  the  facts  of  science  and  the 
truths  of  religion  into  more  complete  harmony.  He  starts  by 
accepting  evolution  as  an  established  fact.  He  gives  a  careful 
examination  to  the  theory  of  natural  selection  and  rejects  it  as 
inadequate  to  the  stupendous  effects  attributed  to  it.  In  this  he 
is  substantially  in  agreement  with  Huxley  and  Spencer,  Weis- 
mann,  etc.,  who  have  confessed  that  Darwin's  hypothesis  is  incon- 
sistent with  some  of  the  facts  of  organic  nature  and  leaves  many 
others  wholly  unexplained. 

However  unwilling  the  thoroughgoing  evolutionist  may  be  to 
acknowledge  the  fact,  it  is  undeniable  that  neither  Darwin  nor 
any  of  his  many  disciples  has  furnished  a  convincing  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  species  have  originated.  We  may  quote 
Professor  Morgan's  opinion  on  this  point.  His  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  makes  him  clearly  competent  to  form 
a  reliable  estimate  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  evolution.  In 
his  recently  published  work,  Evolution  and  Adaptation,  we  have  a 
searching  and  impartial  study  of  the  main  facts  and  reasonings 
which  the  more  ardent  Darwinians  claim  to  constitute  a  demon- 
stration of  their  hypothesis.  Although  Professor  Morgan  is  him- 
self an  evolutionist,  he  does  not  share  this  fervent  conviction  in 
the  conclusiveness  of  the  proof.  His  verdict  upon  the  evidence 
is  as  follows  : — "  There  is  abundant  evidence  proving  that  species 
have  been  seen  to  change  greatly,  when  the  conditions  surround- 
ing them  have  been  changed ;  but  never  so  far  or  rather  in  such  a 
way  that  an  actual  new  species  that  is  infertile  with  the  original 
form  has  been  produced.  The  experimental  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
transformation  of  species  relates  almost  entirely  to  domesticated 
forms,  and,  in  this  case,  the  conscious  agency  of  man  seems  in  some 
cases  to  have  played  an  important  part ;  but  here,  even  with  the  aid 
of  the  factor  of  isolation,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  a  single  new 
species  has  been  produced,  although  great  changes  in  form  have 
been  effected."  Of  course  Professor  Morgan  is  not  alone  in  his 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  stability  as  against  the  transmutation  of 
species.  Many  most  distinguished  scientific  men  have  been  and 
are  of  the  same  mind.     He  is,  however,  the  latest  expert  witness. 
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Moreover,  he  has  the  advantage  of  pronouncing  judgment  with  all 
the  facts  and  theorizings  before  him  accumulated  by  men  of  the 
highest  capacity,  during  half  a  century  of  unceasing  investigations. 
His  competence  to  judge  is  unquestionable.  He  is  free  also  from 
the  bias  which  might  be  suspected  in  a  special  creationist.  And  it 
is  his  deliberate  opinion  that  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  the  barriers 
which  divide  species  must  be  considered  not  transitory  but  real 
and  enduring,  and  not  liable  to  be  thrown  down  and  removed  by 
the  operation  of  natural  forces,  such  as  natural  selection.  Clearly 
then  the  last  word  has  not  been  spoken  on  evolution.  That  may 
be  the  most  certain  of  established  facts ;  nevertheless,  we  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  any  assured  knowledge  of  the  method  by  which 
it  has  been  carried  out. 

This  judgment  of  Professor  Morgan  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  matter  treated  in  this  paper.  It  shows  that  the  stand- 
point adopted  by  Mr.  Barclay  is  not  without  justification.  A 
fundamental  element  in  his  theory  is  the  belief  that,  though  spe- 
cies may  be  much  modified  by  external  conditions,  they  are  yet 
naturally  stable  and  do  not  tend  perpetually  to  lose  their  essential 
characters.  All  the  phenomena  of  organic  life  within  historic 
times,  and  in  a  still  more  striking  manner  the  revelations  of  palae- 
ontology, seem  flatly  to  contradict  the  assumption  which  is  at  the 
root  of  natural  selection,  viz.,  that  organisms  are  in  their  nature 
fluid  or  plastic,  and  capable  by  the  gradual  accretions  of  accidental 
but  profitable  variations,  of  being  transformed  into  something 
radically  different.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  afield  and  is  indeed 
outside  our  scope  to  develp  in  detail  the  arguments  which  tell 
against  natural  selection.  Our  purpose  is  merely  to  describe  Mr. 
Barclay's  hypothesis  with  as  much  brevity  and  clearness  as  may 
be.  It  will  be  seen  to  occupy  a  middle  position  between  the 
theory  of  special  creation  and  that  of  the  Darwinian  school,  which 
takes  cognizance  of  natural  forces  only.  It  enables  us  to  grant 
all  the  significance  inherent  in  the  evidences  for  evolution,  but  it 
emphasizes  the  important  truth  that  evolution  is  but  a  mode  by 
which  the  Creator  carries  out  His  eternal  design,  from  age  to  age, 
and  it  maintains  that  each  stage  of  the  long  progress  upwards  from 
the  protozoon  to  man,  has  been  possible  only  by  the  repeated  de- 
velopment in  existing  forms  of  fresh  stores  of  specific  life-energies 
by  the  Divine  Author  of  the  first  primitive  organisms. 
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Mr.  Barclay's  views  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  pro- 
positions. These  represent  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn  from  a 
careful  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  development. 

1.  The  germ-plasm  of  each  organism  contains  within  itself  all 
the  properties  which  are  afterwards  developed  in  the  adult. 

2.  The  law  of  heredity  secures  through  all  generations  the 
unity  of  the  type. 

3.  Species  are  naturally  stable. 

4.  The  variations  to  which  an  organism  is  liable  are  only  vari- 
ations in  the  expression  of  the  type. 

5.  The  type  remains  constant,  though  its  expression  varies 
from  known  and  unknown  causes. 

6.  No  development  that  occurs  in  an  organism  can  ever 
exceed  a  full  expression  of  the  life  energies  contained  in  the 
germ-cell. 

7.  Therefore,  without  a  specific  modification  of  the  germ-cell 
no  specific  change  in  the  organism  is  possible. 

Darwin  was  compelled  to  postulate  the  existence  of  a  Creator 
in  order  to  account  for  the  primordial  forms  of  life.  Mr.  Barclay 
insists  that  even  with  the  datum  of  these  primitive  organisms  no 
natural  causes  can  provide  for  further  progress.  If  creative  power 
was  necessary  for  the  first  elementary  life-forms,  it  is  equally 
necessary  for  the  production  of  each  subsequent  organization 
which  exhibits  a  new  and  more  complex  structure,  and  impera- 
tively so  for  the  countless  variety  of  widely  different  types  which 
fill  up  the  enormous  space  of  time  between  the  azoic  and  quater- 
nary epochs.  Unless,  then,  life  is  to  remain  stationary  at  its  first 
simple  beginnings,  the  Creator  must  again  intervene,  and  either 
by  special  acts  of  creation  or  by  a  modification  of  an  existing  type 
by  a  new  life-force  which  then  develops  an  organism  usually  of 
greater  perfection.  In  Mr.  Barclay's  view,  the  explanation  of  the 
multitudinous  distinct  life-forms  is  not  to  be  sought  in  special  acts 
of  creation.  There  has  been  evolution  all  along  the  line ;  the 
bond  of  blood  unites  the  long  chain  of  organic  beings. 

He  fully  accepts,  then,  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  but  he 
rejects  as  inadequate  the  Darwinian  method  of  natural  selection. 
Neither  natural  selection  nor  any  other  process  which  is  limited 
to  secondary  causes  and  mechanical  laws   can  account  for  the 
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origin  of  species.  That  fact  is  to  be  explained  by  descent  with 
modification,  but  the  modification  is  due  not  to  any  mere  natural 
power,  but  to  the  agency  of  the  Creator,  who  fashions  the  new 
out  of  the  old.  The  modification  which  issues  in  a  new  species  is 
not  effected  in  the  adult,  but  in  the  germ-cell  of  an  earlier  animal. 
Therein  a  distinctly  new  life-force  is  elicited,  which  in  combination 
with  the  old  evolves  a  new  type  of  organism.  In  other  words,  in 
the  evolution  of  a  fresh  species  the  embryo  of  the  antecedent  form 
which  has  similarities  in  structure  is  specifically  changed  by  the 
activity  of  a  new  life-force.  This  is  introduced  to  the  germ-cell 
at  the  beginning  of  its  growth,  but  its  presence  is  most  potently 
manifested  toward  the  closing  stage  of  development,  when  it  adds 
the  specific  character  of  a  new  and  generally  higher  race.  To 
quote  Mr.  Barclay's  words :  "  The  differentiation  between  suc- 
cessive types  was  effected  by  modifying  or  adding  to  an  existing 
specific  life-force.  Conception  is  the  incarnation  of  life,  and  we 
may  surmise  that  the  modification  of  an  existing  life-force  to  pro- 
duce a  new  type  was  effected  at  conception  by  the  same  Power 
that  first  incarnated  life.  It  may  be  that  in  the  higher  organisms 
the  fecundated  ovum  of  an  existing  type  was,  in  some  unknown 
manner,  again  fecundated  with  a  new  life-force,  and  the  old  and 
new  force  thus  incorporated  evolved  a  new  type.  Further,  \{  the 
womb  of  the  antecessor  was  utilized  to  foster  the  embryo,  a  new 
race  was  evolved  by  a  single  direct  intervention  of  the  Creator." 
So  the  amphibian  is  the  product  of  a  modification  of  the  fish,  and 
similarly  the  mammal  is  a  development  of  the  amphibian. 

His  conception  of  the  method  of  evolution  bears  an  analogy 
to  man's  procedure  in  all  forms  of  progress,  more  obviously  so  in 
that  of  mechanical  invention.  The  magnificent  and  highly  com- 
plicated steam  engine  of  to-day  is  the  eiid-product  of  a  long 
series  of  improvements  made  to  existing  machines  of  more  primi- 
tive construction.  Man,  he  suggests,  in  this  unconsciously  imitates 
the  ways  of  God  in  the  formation  of  species.  Invariably  the  in- 
ventor builds  his  more  perfect  and  complex  mechanism  on  an  old 
foundation.  So  the  old  design  is  not  discarded,  but  utilized,  as 
far  as  it  is  serviceable,  and  then  modified  by  man's  intelligence,  in 
accordance  with  a  new  plan.  In  harmony  with  this  method  Mr. 
Barclay  points  out  that "  embryology  tells  us  that,  as  far  as  the 
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organizations  were  alike,  every  new  type  of  life  was  based  on  its 
antecessor  and  that  some  organs  of  an  antecessor  became  trans- 
formed in  its  successor," — a  new  species  being  the  result. 

Several  groups  of  facts  connected  with  embryology  as  well  as 
the  structural  identities,  between  species,  can  be  very  naturally 
fitted  into  this  hypothesis.  These  phenomena  furnish  some  of  the 
most  impressive  evidence  of  evolution,  and  a  theory  which  ex- 
plains them  is  entitled  to  respect. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  glance  briefly  over  the  history  of 
views  regarding  embryonic  growth. 

As  long  ago  as  the  year  1 807,  the  investigation  of  Von  Baer 
revealed  the  fact  that  within  the  same  group  the  phases  of  the 
embryos  are  almost  identical  up  to  the  point  when  they  diverge 
to  add  their  specific  features ;  and  the  more  closely  the  adults 
resemble  each  other,  the  longer  does  their  foetus  develop  on 
parallel  lines :  e.g.^  two  similar  species  of  pigeons  will  follow  the 
same  method  of  development  up  to  almost  the  last  stage  of  their 
formation.  The  embryos  of  these  two  forms  will  be  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable, until  each  assumes  its  own  distinctive  characters. 
But  two  animals  belonging  to  different  families,  e.g.,  a  bird  and  a 
mammal,  will  have  only  the  earlier  stages  in  common,  and  after 
that  they  diverge,  each  adding  the  higher  character  of  its  group. 
The  resemblances,  he  held,  are  between  corresponding  embryonic 
stages  and  not  between  the  embryo  of  the  mammal  and  the  adult 
form  of  the  lower  group. 

Two  remarks  relevant  to  Mr.  Barclay's  theory  may  be  made 
on  these  views  of  Von  Baer.  He  was  in  error  in  thinking  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  germ-cells  of  the  various  animal 
species,  and  that,  therefore,  the  development  of  the  highest  forms 
began  in  the  same  simple  cell  as  does  the  primitive  unicellular 
amoeba.  More  exact  research  has  proved,  what  reason  seems  to 
demand,  that  germ-cells  are  as  many  and  distinct  as  are  the  races 
of  animals.  The  distinguished  embryologist,  Hertwig,  states  that 
the  germ-plasm  of  the  reptile,  the  amphibian,  and  mammal,  is  ex- 
traordinarily different  from  its  amoeba  prototype.  The  germ-cell, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  is  "  a  species  cell  and  contains  in 
its  finer  structure  the  essential  features  of  the  species  to  which  it 
belongs."     Such  is  the  view  now  generally  adopted  by  embryol- 
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ogists.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  these  differences  may  be  dis- 
cerned during  the  growth  of  the  foetus,  because,  although  the 
phases  are  strikingly  alike,  yet,  as  Professor  Morgan  points  out, 
with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  development  it  is  always  possible 
to  distinguish  between  the  embryos  of  different  species. 

Von  Baer  was  the  first  to  challenge  the  truth  of  the  old 
recapitulation  theory.  Hitherto  the  comparison  had  always  been 
made  between  the  embryos  of  the  higher  forms  and  the  adult 
forms  of  existing  lower  animals.  He  insisted  that  it  was  the 
embryonic  stages  of  animals  in  the  same  group  that  were  alike- 
His  view  did  not  supplant  the  older  one,  which  continued  dominant 
among  embryologists  throughout  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  1848  Agassiz  advanced  a  new  explanation.  He  saw  in  the 
embryonic  transformations  of  higher  animals  a  series  of  resem- 
blances not  to  lower  adult  forms  now  living,  but  to  those  that 
lived  in  past  ages.  This  new  version  of  the  recapitulation  theory 
was  eagerly  adopted  by  evolutionists.  Indeed,  it  became  an  article 
of  their  creed  that  the  embryo  of  the  higher  races  recapitulated 
the  series  of  adult  ancestral  forms  through  which  the  species  had 
passed. 

In  his  work.  Evolution  and  Adaptation^  Professor  Morgan 
summarizes  the  results  of  the  observations  made  by  the  leading 
embryologists, — Hertwig,  His,  Hurst,  etc.  From  his  examination 
of  these  he  concludes  that  modern  inquiry  has  tended  to  confirm 
Von  Baer's  interpretation,  viz.,  that  the  embryo  of  the  higher 
groups  does  not  exhibit  the  forms  of  extinct  forefathers,  nor  those 
of  existing  lower  adults,  but  rather  repeats  the  modified  form  of 
the  embryo  of  the  lower  group. 

It  is  this  repetition  theory,  so  understood,  that  Mr.  Barclay 
makes  the  ground-work  of  his  speculations.  His  views  neces- 
sarily suppose  resemblances  in  the  embryonic  phases  of  successive 
types.  The  more  complex  organism  is  conceived  as  a  develop- 
ment of  a  simpler  antecedent  form.  As  we  have  seen,  the  higher 
vital  principle  is  present  in  the  germ-cell  from  the  beginning.  It 
does  not,  however,  destroy  the  old  general  life-force,  which  is  as- 
sumed to  be  inherited.  The  two  are  combined,  we  know  not 
how,  but  yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  prior  one  to  give  free 
play  to  its  native  energies  until,  with  its  utility  exhausted,  the 
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higher  substantial  form  moulds  the  organism  in  accordance  with 
the  new  design. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  successor  should, 
in  its  growth,  present  phases  observable  in  the  antecessor  and 
that  it  should  at  the  same  time  verify  Von  Baer's  law, — that  the 
more  the  two  types  resemble  each  other,  the  longer  do  their 
developing  embryos  exhibit  the  same  phases,  and  when  their 
structures  differ  considerably,  their  parallel  development  is  brief, 
because  the  new  specific  life-force  intervenes  at  an  earlier  stage. 

It  will  be  useful  to  show  in  greater  detail  how  the  theory 
accords  with  the  facts,  by  applying  it  to  one  series  of  animals,  the 
vertebrates.  The  value  of  the  explanation  can  be  tested  in  one 
group  as  well  as  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  This  series  offers 
the  most  convenient  opportunities  for  the  study  of  development. 
What  is  important  too,  their  history  is  written  in  plain  characters 
upon  the  geological  strata.  We  can  therefore  determine  with 
some  precision  the  order  of  their  appearance  in  the  world.  The 
earliest  vertebrates  were  fishes,  next  came  the  amphibians,  and 
these  were  followed  in  succession  by  reptiles,  birds,  mammals,  and 
lastly  by  man.  The  order  of  their  appearance  corresponds  with 
their  position  in  the  scale  of  being,  each  stage  being  generally 
marked  by  some  additional  perfection  of  structure  and  organiza- 
tion. Now  the  historical  record  of  the  rocks  has  its  living 
counterpart  in  the  embryos  of  the  higher  vertebrates.  Their 
successive  phases  repeat  the  distinct  features  of  lower  forms,  in 
an  order  corresponding  exactly  to  that  in  which  the  strata  tell  us 
those  preceding  species  did  actually  appear  on  the  earth.  In  the 
embryo's  development  then  we  have  the  abstract  and  brief  chron- 
icle of  the  history  of  each  species.  The  manner  of  the  individual's 
evolution  seems  to  furnish  a  clue  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  the 
race.  The  intimate  organic  relation  of  the  phases  naturally  cre- 
ates a  presumption  that  the  species  represented  by  them  in  turn 
have  followed  not  merely  in  a  time  order  but  by  some  pro- 
cess have  been  evolved  one  from  the  other. 

The  presence  of  gill-slits  in  the  foetus  of  different  animals  is 
among  the  best-known  and  interesting  of  embryonic  facts.  They 
appear  in  the  reptile,  birds,  and  mammals  as  early  as  they  do  in 
the  fish  and  salamander.     Also — a  significant  circumstance — the 
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gill-slits  in  the  embryos  of  higher  vertebrates  vary  in  number,  as 
do  those  of  the  adults  of  the  lower  vertebrates. 

The  history  of  the  notochord  supplies  another  interesting 
parallel.  The  mammal  embryo  begins  to  produce  its  notochord 
at  the  very  outset  of  its  career,  in  fact  as  early  as  the  notochord 
of  the  amphioxus  develops.  Its  progress  in  the  higher  forms 
of  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  exhibits  phases  clearly  visible  at 
certain  stages  in  the  amphioxus,  the  cartilaginous  fishes,  and  the 
lower  amphibians.  With  almost  equal  clearness  a  similar  series 
of  correspondences  may  be  traced  in  the  growth  of  the  heart. 
In  the  higher  vertebrates  we  can  see  that  organ  passing  through 
phases  which  are  successively  the  final  terms  of  its  development 
in  the  inferior  species. 

In  other  words,  the  more  complex  animal  as  a  rule  reproduces 
in  its  embryo's  growth  all  the  phases  distinctive  of  the  simpler 
kinds,  and  that,  too,  at  corresponding  stages  of  development.  In 
the  highest  vertebrate,  man,  we  see  the  characteristics  of  the  fish 
transformed  into  those  of  the  lower  mammalia,  which  are  in  their 
turn  superseded  by  those  peculiar  to  the  highest,  and  only  when 
maturity  is  at  hand  does  the  foetus  assume  the  specific  human 
characters. 

These  facts  afford  ground  for  the  following  inference.  The 
unvarying  resemblances  between  the  embryos  of  the  vertebrate 
group  are  a  probable  indication  that  similar  forces  are  at  work,  in 
each  case  producing  the  same  effects.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  powers  which  successively  produce  in  the  human 
foetus  the  distinctive  features  of  the  fish,  the  lower  and  the  higher 
mammals,  are  the  same  as  those  operative  in  those  organisms. 
And  further,  we  should  conclude  that  the  human  foetus,  while 
having  all  these  inferior  powers,  possesses  a  specific  quality  of  its 
own.  In  other  words,  there  is  revealed  in  the  growth  of  the 
higher  forms  a  series  of  forces  which  in  turn  take  up  the  work  of 
development,  and  in  every  case  these  are  modified  and  guided 
throughout  by  one  dominant  principle  which  utilizes  the  subordi- 
nate life-forces,  so  far  as  they  serve  its  purpose,  and  which  ulti- 
mately adds  the  specific  character  of  the  type. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  explain  how  these  diverse  vital  energies 
are  adjusted,  or  how  they  combine  to  produce  their  several  effects. 
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But  that  there  are  distinct  forces  the  transformations  of  the  embryo 
seem  to  prove,  and  the  constant  repetition  of  essential  features  of 
the  earlier  in  later  forms  supports  our  contention  that  the  old  life- 
force  and  organism  have  served  as  a  basis  for  the  construction  of 
the  new. 

Other  singular  facts  may  be  quoted  in  corroboration  of  our 
view.  When  two  successive  types  are  in  their  adult  condition, 
divided  by  marked  differences  of  structure,  the  forces  in  their 
embryos  engaged  in  building  up  the  organism  do  not  cooperate 
harmoniously.  At  one  and  the  same  time  the  higher  foetus  will 
exhibit  characters  distinctive  of  the  old  and  new  type.  An  organ 
peculiar  to  and  perfect  in  the  antecessor  continues  to  grow,  while 
another  organ  characteristic  of  the  successor  is  also  developing. 
For  instance,  the  adult  Greenland  whale  has  not  a  tooth  in  its 
head ;  yet  in  its  foetus  incipient  teeth  appear,  which  are  later  on 
replaced  by  whalebone.  For  a  while  two  forces  seem  to  be  work- 
ing on  independent  lines.  They  appear  to  be  striving  to  realize 
two  conflicting  ideals,  until  the  specific  life-principle  asserts  itself 
and  builds  up  the  organism  in  accordance  with  the  higher  design. 

These  partially  formed,  incongruous  organs  are  superseded  as 
development  continues  in  one  of  three  ways  : — (i)  with  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  specific  principle  they  entirely  disappear,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  incipient  teeth  of  the  whale ;  (2)  they  are  trans- 
formed into  other  organs  for  the  performance  of  similar  functions 
(so  the  gill-slits  in  mammals  change  into  lungs) ;  (3)  the  growth 
is  simply  arrested,  as  happens  to  the  rudimentary  incisor  teeth  of 
the  calf.  These  facts  are  quite  in  harmony  with  our  theory,  which 
supposes  that  the  successive  embryonic  phases  are  the  outcome  of 
forces  mysteriously  combined  and  working  in  subordination  to  the 
special  life-energy  of  the  organism.  The  presence  of  these  frag- 
mentary organs,  while  indicating  the  line  of  descent,  are  a  sign  that 
the  force  characteristic  of  the  predecessor  is  still  active,  though 
nearly  spent,  while  their  complete  or  partial  disappearance  is  due 
to  the  emergence  of  the  substantial  form  of  the  later  type. 

The  solution  of  the  mystery  of  rudimentary  organs  is  included 
in  the  foregoing  explanation.  Chief  among  these  are  the 
incipient  teeth  in  the  embryo  and  the  fragmentary  hind  limbs  in 
the  mature  body  of  the  whale,  the  small  rudimentary  legs  in  a 
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few  snakes,  the  four  ridges  of  teeth  in  the  embryo  of  the  bird. 
These  peculiarities  seem  inexplicable  on  the  hypothesis  of 
special  creation.  They  are  on  the  other  hand  counted  among  the 
strongest  evidences  of  evolution.  Certainly,  it  is  hard  to  see  how, 
except  by  descent  from  anterior  forms  in  which  they  were 
developed  and  functional,  their  presence  in  later  forms  can  be  ex- 
plained. Heredity  is  the  only  certain  known  cause  of  similarity 
in  organic  beings.  It  seems  then  reasonable  to  interpret  these 
rudimentary  organs  as  being  the  results  of  the  last  effort  of  the 
old  general  life-force,  before  it  was  superseded  by  the  vital  princi- 
ple of  the  species,  which  builds  up  a  new  type  of  organism. 

Worthy  of  notice  too  is  the  fact  that  a  phase  visible  in  the 
assumed  progenitor  has  no  place  in  the  embryo  of  the  derived 
form.  Omissions  of  this  kind  and  a  huriying  over  some  stages 
of  development  have  been  a  source  of  perplexity  to  Darwinians. 
For  example,  some  snakes  show  the  gill-slits  of  the  distant  ances- 
tor, the  fish,  but  no  trace  of  forelimbs  of  their  near  parent,  the 
lizard.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  small  rudimentary 
legs  do  appear  in  some  snakes.  "  In  such  cases,"  says  Bar- 
clay, "  the  differentiation  in  the  new  specific  life-force  takes  effect 
before  the  absent  organs  would  begin  to  be  formed  in  the  embryo 
of  the  successor  and  therefore  the  phases  show  no  trace  of  them." 

Again,  the  production  of  an  embryo  with  teeth  by  parents 
such  as  the  toothless  whale,  has  the  appearance  of  an  anomaly. 
In  reality  it  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  law  of  heredity  as  well  as 
with  our  hypothesis.  The  law  of  heredity  is  summed  up  in  the 
phrase, — "  Like  produces  like."  Parents,  however,  do  not  repro- 
duce their  kind  by  a  replica  of  themselves,  but  by  a  germ-plasm 
exactly  similar  to  that  from  which  they  themselves  sprang,  and 
which  on  its  way  to  maturity  passes  through  the  same  progressive 
phases  as  did  the  parental  foetus.  This  same  process  is  repeated 
through  all  generations  and  thus,  though  varieties  in  expression 
may  arise,  the  preservation  of  the  type  is  secured. 

To  quote  Mr.  Barclay's  conclusion : 

**  Looking  backward  it  follows  by  continuity  of  descent, — that 
the  germ -plasm  and  embryo  of  an  existing  mammal  must  be  the  same 
as  those  of  its  first  ancestor  ;  that  the  embryo  of  the  first  ancestor 
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presented  in  its  growth  the  same  phases  that  appear  in  the  embryo  of 
its  latest  descendant. 

*<  We  therefore,  in  the  growth  of  an  existing  mammal,  witness  the 
processes  of  the  specific  variation  that  formed  its  first  ancestor  into  a 
new  race. 

' '  The  process  of  specific  variation  was  completed  in  the  womb 
of  the  first  ancestor,  and  that  process  is  repeated  in  the  embryo  of  its 
latest  descendant." 

Assuming  evolution  to  be  the  key  to  the  origin  of  species,  no 
valid  reason  can  be  assigned  for  excluding  man's  body  from  the 
scope  of  that  law.  Neither  his  spiritual  dignity  nor  any  revealed 
truth  demands  such  a  miraculous  exception.  The  uniformity  of 
nature's  operations  constitutes  a  strong  argument  that  the  law 
which  governed  the  origin  of  animal  forms  presided  also  over  the 
formation  of  the  corporeal  part  of  the  first  of  the  human  race. 
On  our  hypothesis  at  each  stage  of  the  evolution  of  life  antece- 
dent organisms  and  forces  have  been  modified  and,  as  a  rule,  per- 
fected by  new  substantial  forms  and  thus  a  new  race  has  been 
evolved.  The  formation  of  man  may  well  have  been  brought 
about  by  a  similar  method,  though  in  the  origination  of  his  vital 
principle,  the  soul,  which  is  the  substantial  form  of  the  body,  a 
radical  difference  was  inevitable. 

The  specific  principles  which  are  revealed  in  the  ascending 
series  of  animal  organisms  were  all  contained  potentially  in  matter. 
In  accordance  with  a  law  imprinted  on  the  primordial  elements 
these  several  potentialities  were  in  their  appointed  order  made 
actual  in  the  manifold  species  of  organic  life.  Father  Harper, 
interpreting  the  teaching  of  the  schools,  says :  "  The  elements 
alone,  according  to  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas,  were  actually 
produced  by  the  creative  act,  but,  simultaneously,  in  the  primor- 
dial matter,  thus  actuated  by  elemental  forms,  a  virtue  was  implanted 
dispositive  toward  all  the  material  forms,  conditionally  necessary 
to  the  perfection  of  the  earthly  universe."  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  suppose  that  God  directly  intervened  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  successive  specific  principles  from  anterior  ones.  It  is 
more  reasonable  and  more  conformable  with  his  customary  mode 
of  action  to  hold  that  in  the  building  up  of  the  varied  world  of 
organic  life  He  acted  indirectly,  through  natural  causes,  and  that 
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the  potentialities  residing  in  matter  were  evolved  in  accordance 
with  laws  which  He  Himself  instituted  in  the  beginning.  To 
quote  Fr.  Harper  again :  "  It  was  an  ordered  potentiality,  so  that 
in  the  evolution  of  the  substantial  forms  the  lower  should  precede 
the  higher  and  that  these  latter  should  presuppose  and  virtually  ab- 
sorb the  former.  Since  the  first  creation  Divine  Wisdom  and  Om- 
nipotence superintended  the  natural  evolution  of  visible  things, 
according  to  a  constant  order  of  His  own  appointing."  The  vital 
principles  of  vegetable  and  animal  beings  are  a  development  of  a 
power  implanted  in  matter  by  the  Creator.  The  highest  is  but  a 
modification  of  one  less  perfect.  But,  when  man  had  to  be  made, 
something  very  different  from  the  modification  of  an  existing  life- 
force  was  necessary.  Animal  forms  depend  for  their  being  and 
operation  entirely  on  the  organism.  They  are  therefore  material 
and  perishable.  Man's  specific  principle  however  belongs  essen- 
tially to  a  superior  order  of  being.  It  is  a  spiritual  substance ;  in 
the  language  of  the  schools,  it  is  a  subsistent  form,  capable  of 
existence  and  activity  apart  from  the  body.  It  transcends  all  the 
potentiality  of  matter  and  requires  a  direct  act  of  creation  to 
bring  it  into  being.  But  allowing  for  the  essential  difference  in 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  human  soul,  the  manner  in  which  the 
first  man  was  created  was,  we  submit,  similar  to  that  which  ob- 
tained among  the  animal  species.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  our  first  parents  the  immaterial  soul  was  created  and  united 
with  the  germ-plasm  of  an  animal  ancestor  and,  at  once,  became 
the  principle  of  its  sensuous  and  rational  life.  In  this  way  the 
many  striking  resemblances  to  the  animal  in  his  embryonic  and 
mature  state  are  explained  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  suf- 
ficiently indicated. 

No  authoritative  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  forbids  such 
a  view  of  human  origins.  In  his  commentary  on  Genesis,  Hum- 
melauer,  with  whom  Knabenbauer  is  in  agreement,  says  that  the 
Bible  informs  us  that  God  created  man ;  but  it  does  not  indicate 
the  precise  method  in  which  He  formed  him.  Many  theologians 
of  high  repute  and  unimpeachable  orthodoxy  have  been  able  to 
reconcile  their  Christian  faith  with  even  extremer  views  of  evolu- 
tion than  the  one  here  suggested.  There  is  indeed  nothing  in  the 
first  two  chapters  of  Genesis  which  compels  us  to  believe  that 
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man's  body  was  directly  fashioned  by  God  from  inorganic  ele- 
ments. In  a  series  of  learned  letters  contributed  to  the  Tablet 
some  years  ago,  Fr.  R.  Clarke  satisfactorily  proved  that  the 
Hebrew  word  translated  by  slime  in  Genesis  2 :  7  of  the  Douay 
Version  could  quite  legitimately  be  used  to  signify  living  organic 
matter. 

It  may  be  urged  that  our  view  of  the  evolutionary  process  is 
a  mere  theory.  That,  however,  is  no  fatal  bar  to  its  acceptance. 
The  most  positive  of  the  sciences  abound  in  theories,  many  of 
them  resting  on  the  feeblest  basis,  yet  boldly  proclaimed,  and 
often  with  a  zeal  proportioned  to  their  irreligious  tendency.  Of 
this  explanation  it  may  be  said  that  it  throws  light  upon  many  of 
the  most  significant  facts  ordinarily  adduced  in  favor  of  evolution, 
while  it  strongly  emphasizes  the  vital  truth  that  the  origin  and 
development  of  life  cannot  be  understood  independently  of  the 
Creator.  It  explains  adequately,  we  think,  the  phenomena  of  the 
embryo,  the  rudimentary  organs,  and  the  structural  identities  of 
different  races,  and  it  can  be  shown,  as  no  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion can,  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  facts  disclosed  in 
palaeontology  and  the  ineffaceable  distinctions  of  existing  species. 
The  likeness  between  successive  types  it  ascribes  to  the  natural 
element  of  descent,  but  the  differences,  which  are  equally  essential 
and  persistent,  it  holds  are  due  to  Divine  agency  eliciting  new 
substantial  forms  in  accordance  with  fixed  laws.  In  no  other  way 
does  it  seem  possible  to  bridge  the  gulf  which  divides  species  and 
to  carry  development  onward.  In  vain  does  Darwin  attempt  to 
limit  the  action  of  the  Creator  to  the  formation  of  the  first  and 
elementary  species.  Although  he  does  not  acknowledge  it,  his 
whole  argument  supposes  that  the  primordial  germs  were  at  their 
creation  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  all  future  development. 
The  corner-stone  of  his  theory  is  the  assumption  that  in  the  first 
and  all  subsequent  life-forms  there  have  arisen  profitable  vari- 
ations, capable  by  steady  accumulation  through  natural  selection 
of  producing  specifically  new  types.  These  variations  are  the  very 
material  from  which  the  countless  variety  of  species  has  been 
fashioned.  Now,  before  the  Power  of  God  can  be  dispensed  with 
in  the  evolution  of  new  races,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discover 
some  other  independent  source  of  these  variations,  which  are  a 
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necessary  condition  of  evolution  and  which  have  appeared  with 
such  unfailing  regularity  at  every  stage  of  the  advance.  This  has 
certainly  not  been  done.  The  fundamental  problem  of  the  origin 
of  these  variations,  which  is  equivalently  the  origin  of  species,  has 
not  been  solved  by  the  Darwinian  school,  because  a  satisfactory 
solution  would  have  to  admit  the  inadequacy  of  natural  causes 
and  the  necessity  of  Creative  energy  at  each  step  forward.  The 
only  reasonable  explanation  is  that  the  rich  and  varied  potencies 
which  have  developed  from  the  primitive  organisms  into  number- 
less species  were  implanted  there  by  the  Originator  of  those  first 
forms.  Moreover,  species  have  appeared  in  the  world  in  a  per- 
fectly regular  order  and  in  a  continued  gradation  of  progress  that 
cannot  be  the  result  of  accident.  Logically,  then,  the  Darwinian 
is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  Omnipotence  has  throughout  sup- 
plied the  necessary  vital  energies,  and  that  Divine  Wisdom  has 
superintended  and  directed  the  whole  course  of  evolution  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  view  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Barclay  is  not  a  mere  theory  of  miracles.  A  miracle  is  an 
occurrence  which  constitutes  an  exception  to  the  observed  order 
of  nature.  But  in  the  first  institution  of  nature,  says  St.  Augus- 
tine, we  do  not  look  for  miracles  but  for  the  laws  of  nature.  In 
this  enquiry  we  are  searching  for  the  law  which  governed  the 
appearance  of  new  types,  and  our  contention  is  that  specific  varia- 
tion of  the  embryo  of  antecedent  organisms  is  the  law  by  which 
new  species  have  arisen. 

This  mode  of  development  is  not  wholly  strange  to  Christian 
ideas.  It  supposes  that  through  the  ages  existing  powers  have 
been  supplemented  and  perfected  by  a  new  principle,  evoked  from 
the  potentiality  of  matter  by  God.  The  issue  of  this  union  has 
always  been  a  new  species  or  race.  In  every  human  generation 
we  have  a  very  similar  process.  Natural  forces  contribute  only  a 
part  to  the  total  effect.  In  each  case  the  Author  of  life  intervenes. 
He  may  be  said  to  cooperate  with  existing  natural  forces  by  the 
direct  creation  of  the  soul,  which  He  united  to  the  germ-plasm  in 
the  first  moment  of  conception.  This  spiritual  substance  be- 
comes the  life-principle  of  the  organism  and  controls  and  directs 
its  development  to  the  predestined  goal. 
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Now  if  such  is  the  mode  of  the  individual  man's  origin,  why- 
may  not  the  race  of  man  and  all  animal  kinds  have  arisen   in  a 
similar  way, — in  every  case  Divine   Energy  reinvigorating  pre- 
viously existing  forces  in  order  to  evolve  a  new  type  ?     As  be- 
comes a  spiritual  subject,  the  method  of  man's  conception  is  on 
a  higher  plane  than  that  of  the  brute  creation.     Yet,  in  regard  to 
each  individual  and  the  race,  we  seem  to  have  an  application  of 
substantially  the  same  principle  by  which  we  conceive  the  lower 
species  to  have  arisen.     As  already  pointed  out,  we  do  not  over- 
look the  radical  difference  between  the  mode  of  origination  of  the 
animal's    substantial  form  and  the  spiritual  soul  of  man.     Pre- 
existing matter  was  created  with  the  potentiality  to  evolve  from  it 
in  obedience  to  law  all  the  various  forms  which  it  subsequently 
assumed.     Accordingly,  the  vital  principle  or  substantial  form  of 
each  successive  animal  species  was  merely  educed  by  God  from  an 
antecedent  one,  *'  but  they  reach  their  climax  where  the  potenti- 
ality of  matter  fails,  and  the  Creative  power  of  God  has  to  supply 
the  substantial  form  required  to  constitute  man."     The  words  of 
Genesis  describing  man's  origin   may  be  adapted  to  our  theory 
without  difficulty.     "  And  God  said :  Let  Us  make  man  to  Our 
own  image  and  likeness."     And  He  breathed  into  the  germ-plasm 
of  the  appointed  animal  ancestor  a  spiritual  essence,  the  breath  of 
life ;  and  that  embryo  became  a  living  soul.     Such,  we  submit, 
was   the  origin  of  the   first  Adam,  and  the  conception  of  the 
second  Adam  was  not  unlike. 

Judging  aprioriy  a  special  act  of  creation  for  our  Lord's  Body 
would  have  appeared  necessary  and  inevitable.  Yet,  as  far  as  His 
Divine  Holiness  permits.  He  becomes  subject  to  His  own  law,  and 
by  the  ineffable  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  conceived  in  the 
womb  of  a  creature.  "  He  did  not  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb." 
If  the  second  Adam  deigned  to  derive  His  Body  from  a  woman — 
for  Him  an  infinite  abasement — it  is  not  impossible  or  even  unlikely 
that  the  first  Adam,  on  his  material  side,  was  formed  from  a  lower 
animal,  to  which  he  is  so  obviously  akin.  All  the  species  have, 
we  suppose,  been  brought  into  existence  by  the  development  of 
fresh  substantial  forms  or  vital  principles  in  the  embryos  of  ante- 
cedent organisms.  The  process  reaches  its  climax  in  the  natural 
order  by  the  creation  and  union  of  a  spiritual  life-principle  with 
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the  germ-cell  of  an  animal  ancestor  and,  in  the  supernatural 
order,  by  the  union  of  Eternal  Life  Itself,  in  the  womb  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  to  our  human  nature.  Looking  to  the  unity  of 
design  which  pervades  all  God's  works  and  to  the  close  analogy 
which  exists  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  in  Jesus  Christ's  conception  we  behold,  in  a 
perfect  form,  the  mode  of  origination  of  all  classes  of  organic 
beings  ? 

In  this  view  there  has  been  no  interruption  in  the  continuity 
of  law.  As  the  primordial  life-forms,  on  the  admission  of  Darwin, 
were  developed  from  preexisting  unorganized  matter,  so  through- 
out the  ages  anterior  forms  have  served  the  Creator  as  the  foun- 
dations on  which  He  has  built  countless  structures  of  new  design 
and  ever  increasing  perfection. 

Such  a  conception  reveals  the  law  of  evolution  binding  to- 
gether the  universe  of  organic  life  from  the  lowest  stage  to  the 
highest.  From  the  confines  of  the  inorganic,  the  grand  proces- 
sion of  life  issues  forth  and  by  a  Divine  impulse  moving  ever  up- 
ward, by  methods  ever  the  same,  unfolding  itself  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  forms,  it  passes  through  the  organic  and  the  rational 
and,  at  last,  reaches  its  goal  in  the  Divine.  Jesus  Christ  is  then  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  crown  and  the  goal  of  the  evolutionary 
process.  His  incarnation  is  "  that  far-off  Divine  event  toward  which 
all  Creation  moves,"  and  all  other  modes  of  specific  evolution 
were  but  imperfect  types  and  dim  foreshadowings  of  the  ineffable 
operation  by  which  the  Word  was  made  Flesh. 


Wigatiy  Lancashire. 


J.  Welch. 


HIS  GREY  EMINENCE. 
I. 

THOSE  who  have  read  or  witnessed  the  production  of  the  first 
Lord  Lytton's  historical  drama  Richelieu,  so  often  staged, 
and  the  title  role  of  which  has  been  impersonated  by  Barry 
Sullivan,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  and  other  eminent  actors,  who  have 
given  visible  embodiment  and  expression  to  the  author's  concep- 
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tion  of  a  great  historical  figure,  will  recall  with  mingled  feelings 
of  repulsion  and  amusement  the  monk  "  Joseph,"  the  antithesis 
in  his  meanness,  servility,  and  sycophancy  to  the  great-souled, 
independent,  and  powerful  personality  of  the  Cardinal-statesman  ; 
a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  Uriah  Heep,  whose  affected  "  '  umbleness  " 
is  only  a  mask  to  hide  secret  ambitions  and  audacious  aspirations, 
a  transparent  veil  which  the  keen,  searching  gaze  of  his  patron 
easily  penetrates.  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
history  has  been  falsified  and  exploited,  that  a  distinguished  man 
of  letters  like  Bulwer  Lytton  should  thus  prostitute  his  pen  to 
the  profit  of  Protestantism  and  disparagement  of  monasticism  by 
portraying  Friar  Joseph  as  a  monk  of  the  type  familiar  to  Eng- 
lish literature  since  the  epoch  of  the  Dissolution,  or  "  the  Great 
Pillage  "  as  an  Anglican  writer^  calls  it,  when  it  became  the  vogue 
to  hold  up  to  ridicule  or  contempt  all  who  wore  the  monastic 
habit.  It  would  be  a  very  feeble  plea  in  mitigation  or  extenua- 
tion of  this  deliberate  disfigurement  of  an  important  historical 
personage  to  plead,  on  Lytton's  behalf,  the  dramatic  exigencies, 
the  need  of  introducing  a  foil  or  contrast  to  the  central  figure,  or 
to  quote  from  some  stray  contemporary  pamphlet  by  one  of  those 
libellers  from  whose  envious  darts  and  diatribes  no  man  who  rises 
to  eminence  is  free.  So  far  from  being  the  creature  depicted  by 
the  dramatist,  who  evidently  wrote  to  please  the  Protestant  gal- 
lery, the  real  Joseph — the  Capuchin,  Pere  Joseph  du  Tremblay — 
was  a  man  of  high  distinction  in  the  social,  political,  and  ecclesi- 
astical world  of  his  time.  Although  death  somewhat  abruptly 
closed  a  career  not  completely  rounded  off,  a  thing  incomplete 
and  unfinished;  although,  in  Louis  Veuillot's  words  applied  to 
another  distinguished  French  ecclesiastic,^  "un  de  ces  grands 
passants  qui  n'arrivent  pas,"  he  nevertheless  made  his  mark  in 
history, — a  broad,  deep,  and  enduring  mark.  Quite  a  literature 
has  accumulated  around  and  about  his  personality,  his  life,  and 
his  action  in  and  influence  upon  many  of  the  leading  events  of  his 
age.  It  was  an  age  of  great  men  and  great  deeds,  and  he  ranks 
with  the  greatest.  It  was  an  age  when  Richelieu,  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  in  the  world's  history,  was  the  power  behind 

*  Jessup. 

2  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans. 
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the  throne  which  became  greater  than  the  throne ;  and  the  power 
behind  Richelieu  was  Pere  Joseph,  who  was  more  the  colleague 
than  the  confidant  of  the  great  Cardinal,  whom  he  was  instru- 
mental in  leading  to  the  high  and  commanding  position  he  occu- 
pied; his  successor-designate,  who,  had  he  lived,  would  have 
become  Prime  Minister  of  France  and  a  member  of  the  Sacred 
College.  He  was  one  of  the  makers  of  history.  With  a  genius 
for  politics  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word — la  haute  politique — 
he  had  a  large  share  in  moulding  and  directing  the  policy  of 
Richelieu,  a  policy  which  strengthened  and  consolidated  France, 
which  made  secure  the  basis  of  national  unity  by  the  extinction 
of  a  faction  inimical  alike  to  Church  and  State,  and  caused  France 
to  be  respected  and  feared  abroad,  which  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
a  first-class  power,  instead  of  remaining  a  weak  and  distracted 
nation,  rent  by  heresy  and  faction ;  which  glorified  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII,  whom  it  made  the  greatest  European  monarch  of  his 
time.  He  was  the  second  self,  the  alter  ego,  the  eye,  ear,  and 
right-hand  of  this  masterful  minister,  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
came  to  be  called,  son  Eminence  grise — his  Grey  Eminence. 

Francois  Le  Clerc  du  Tremblay,  who  under  the  name  of 
Father  Joseph  played  so  important  a  part  in  high  affairs  of  State 
as  well  as  in  the  Church,  belonged  to  the  younger  branch^  of  an 
old  Paris  family  connected  with  court  and  official  life,  and  allied 
to  the  Bourbons. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jean  Le  Clerc  du  Tremblay,  king's 
counsellor,  first  president  of  the  court  of  requests  of  the  palace 
and  chancellor  to  the  Due  d'Alen9on,  and  of  Marie  de  La  Fayette, 
who  came  of  the  old  Auvergne  house  of  the  Motiers.  Bom  in 
Paris  on  November  4,  1577,  he  was  held  at  the  baptismal  font  by 
Diane,  Duchess  d'Angouleme  and  had  as  godfather  Francois  de 
Valois,  Due  d'Alen9on.  His  father,  who  belonged  to  the  class 
of  erudite  magistrates  of  whom  Pasquier  and  De  Thou  are  the 
best  known  representatives,  died  in  1587.      FranQois,  who  had 

3  This  branch  of  the  Le  Clercs,  distinguished  from  the  elder  branch,  the  Le 
Clercs  of  Fleurigny,  by  the  name  of  its  principal  manor  or  chateau,  le  Tremblay, 
near  Montfort-l'Amaury,  was  founded  by  a  Seigneur  du  Tremblay  et  de  Limoy, 
treasurer  of  France.  This  chateau,  a  fine  type  of  seventeenth  century  architecture, 
still  exists  in  the  valley  of  the  Mauldre. 
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been  placed  at  the  College  of  Boncourt  where,  among  his  fellow 
students,  were  two  whom  he  was  subsequently  to  meet  in  joint 
enterprises, — Claude  de  Mesmes,  Comte  d'AVaux,  one  of  the 
staunchest  adherents  of  his  policy,  and  Pierre  de  Berulle,  after- 
wards known  as  Cardinal  de  Berulle,  the  founder  of  the  French 
Oratorians — made  such  rapid  progress  in  Latin  that  before  he  was 
ten  years  old  he  could  speak  it  for  more  than  an  hour  before  a  bril- 
liant assembly  and  at  twelve  produced  a  creditable  translation  into 
Latin  of  a  French  version  of  Plutarch  ;  while  he  had  acquired  Greek 
through  the  medium  of  conversation  with  his  father  and  his  mas- 
ter, George  Critton,  a  Scotchman,  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
Royal  College.  His  intellectual  and  devotional  precocity  were  alike 
remarkable.  One  day,  when  his  father  was  entertaining  a  numer- 
ous and  distinguished  company,  the  child — he  was  then  only  four 
— mounted  a  stool  and,  addressing  the  guests,  related  the  history 
of  the  Passion,  which,  some  time  previously,  he  had  heard  from 
the  lips  of  one  of  the  servants,  but,  when  he  reached  the  entomb- 
ment, emotion  overcame  him  and  he  could  not  continue.  "  Does 
not  this  child,  so  moved  by  the  drama  of  Calvary  that  he  triumphs 
over  the  timidity  of  his  age  to  make  an  imposing  assembly  sharers 
in  his  emotion,  until  the  emotion  which  made  him  speak  obliges 
him  to  be  silent,  announce  the  founder  of  an  Order*  whose  mem- 
bers shall  unite  themselves  in  prayer  to  the  sufferings  and  graces 
of  Mary  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  ?"  Comments  Gustave  Fagniez  '!* 
"  Does  not  this  rapprochement  between  two  facts  of  assuredly 
unequal  importance  indicate  that  Father  Joseph  entered  religion 
through  love,  that  he  saw  therein  that  which,  truth  to  say,  is  its 
foundation,  but  which  all  Christians  do  not  see  so  clearly :  the 
bleeding  sacrifice  of  charity  calling  for  another  sacrifice  in  return 
to  be  efficacious  ?  Ought  it  not  put  us  on  our  guard  against  the 
false  appearances  of  severity  and  dryness  which  the  life  of  our 
hero  may  present  ?" 

When  the  trouble  which  marked  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III  made  sojourning  in  Paris  rather  unsafe,  his  widowed 
mother  quitted  her  town  house  in  the  Rue  Sainte  Avoye  where 
Francois  was  bom  and  retired  to  the  chateau  of  Tremblay  which 

*  Congregation  of  Our  Lady  of  Calvary. 

*  Le  Pire  Joseph  et  Richelieu  (1577-1638).     Paris  :  Hachette.     1894. 
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she  fortified  against  the  risks  of  civil  war.  Reveries  under  the 
branching  trees  and  in  the  leafy  shade  of  the  patrimonial  park 
favored  the  growth  of  religious  sentiment  in  a  naturally  reflective 
mind,  while  ascetical  reading  gave  a  precise  direction  to  a  preco- 
cious detachment  from  the  world.  He  has  related  himself  the 
trials  and  triumphs,  the  self-questionings  and  self-revealings,  the 
self-knowledge  which  made  known  to  him  the  need  of  self-repres- 
sion, before  his  vocation  ripened  into  a  vow  to  enter  the  Order  of 
Saint  Francis,  which  he  chose,  he  says,  without  ever  having  heard 
of  it  and  through  a  divine  inspiration.  Some  time  was  to  elapse 
before  he  put  this  design  into  execution.  When  the  advent  of 
Henry  IV  (March,  1 594)  restored  order  and  tranquillity  to  Paris, 
Francois  Le  Clerc  entered  the  University,  then  only  the  shadow 
of  its  former  self,  perfected  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
with  Frederick  Morel,  King's  lector  in  that  language  in  the  Col- 
lege de  France,  and  learned  Italian  and  Spanish  under  a  celebrated 
master  named  Cesar  Oudin.  The  facility  with  which  he  wrote 
and  spoke  these  languages  counted  among  the  causes  which  made 
his  help  so  valuable  to  Richelieu.  His  knowledge  of  the  classical 
languages  and  literature  was  profound.  Hautebreche  records 
that  he  knew  by  heart  whole  works  of  profane  literature  and 
wrote  Latin  and  Greek,  verse  as  well  as  prose,  with  elegance. 
A  European  tour  having  widened  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
things  he  returned  to  France  midway  in  his  nineteenth  year  to 
appear  at  court  with  the  title  of  Baron®  de  Mafliers,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  brilliant  career  in  the  world  under  the  auspices  of  his 
kinsman.  Constable  de  Montmorency,  gaining  by  his  knowledge 
of  affairs  and  the  charm  of  his  conversation  the  esteem  of  Henry 
IV  and  the  Duchess  de  Monceaux,  serving  with  distinction  at  the 
siege  of  Amiens  (1597)  as  a  volunteer,  and  accompanying 
Hurault  de  Maisse  to  England  in  the  same  year. 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  he  renounced  the  world,  Francois 
Le  Clerc  knew  what  he  was  sacrificing ;  knew  its  attractions  with- 
out experiencing  its  vexations ;  had  made  a  successful  experiment 
in  two  of  the  greatest  spheres  of  human  activity — war  and  politics  ; 
when  the  reception  given  to  his  merit,  his  youth,  and  his  birth, 

"  This  barony  was  one  of  the  principal  fiefs  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Claude 
de  La  Fayette. 
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and  the  interest  of  powerful  patrons  had  caused  those  first  rays 
of  fortune,  which  are  hardly  less  delightful  than  those  of  glory,  to 
dazzle  his  gaze.  But  when  a  soul  is  prevented  by  grace,  every- 
thing leads  it  to  God,  even  what  seems  should  engage  it  more  in 
the  world's  interests.  The  emotions  awakened  by  crossing  over 
to  England,  the  spectacle  of  Elizabeth's  court,  strengthened  in  the 
young  man  the  secret  sentiments  which  he  had  brought  back 
with  him  from  Italy.  The  war  had  led  him  to  witness  the  death 
of  a  great  noble,  abandoned  without  material  or  spiritual  succor 
by  those  who  had  but  lately  gathered  round  him  with  interested 
eagerness.  This  scene,  insignificant  to  many  others,  made  a  soul 
preoccupied  about  its  salvation  sensible  of  the  danger  of  an  unpre- 
pared death  and  the  instability  of  human  affections.  His  sojourn 
in  England  ended  by  confirming  him  in  his  vocation,  either 
because  his  association  with  the  Protestants  of  that  country  made 
him  more  orthodox  and  developed  his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
the  faith,  or  for  some  other  reason.  On  his  return,  a  very  retired 
life,  exclusive  intercourse  with  persons  of  great  piety,  such  as 
M.  de  Berulle  and  M.  Du  Val,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  whom  he 
made  his  confessor,  preceded  a  complete  separation  from  the 
world,  upon  which  he  was  henceforth  resolved.  He  set  out  for 
the  Grande  Chartreuse  with  the  idea  of  fixing  his  retreat  there ; 
but,  a  short  way  from  Nevers,  he  was  stopped  by  an  interior  voice 
which  commanded  him  to  return.^  It  was  that  of  filial  love  which 
told  him  that  he  was  not  to,  as  it  were,  rob  his  mother  of  himself; 
that  he  should  redouble  his  efforts  to  obtain  her  consent ;  that  in 
obtaining  it  he  would  associate  her  with  the  merit  of  his  immo- 
lation, and  would  give  God  two  souls  in  place  of  one.^  When  he 
rejoined  her  he  avowed  his  vocation  and  his  attempt  to  follow  it. 
Then,  for  fifteen  months,  took  place  between  mother  and  son  a 
contest  in  generosity,  as  the  great  Comeille  excels  in  depicting 
them,  the  first  striving  to  vanquish  maternal  affection,  the  second 
to  overcome  grace.  In  this  struggle,  as  might  be  expected,  it  was 
the  woman  who  triumphed,  for  it  was  she  who  made  the  sacrifice. 

■^  **  I  remember  what  was  said  to  me  in  spirit  on  the  Nevers  journey — how  I  was 
to  return  to  you."     (Father  Joseph  to  his  mother.     Orleans,  February,  1599.) 

^  **  He  then  heard  as  it  were  a  voice  which  said  to  him  :  *  Return  for  your  own 
and  your  mother's  salvation.'  "     {Souvenirs  de  Marie  de  La  Fayette.) 
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In  seeing  her  son  ill  from  the  struggle  he  was  making,  she  allowed 
a  kind  of  consent  escape  her.  "  I  see  you  pining  and  dying/'  she 
said  to  him.  "  Your  sufferings  are  killing  me.  Get  to  know  how 
it  is  among  the  Capuchins  and  enter  there;  perhaps  I  shall  be 
resigned."  He  seized  the  opportunity  and  asked  from  Father 
Benedict,  of  Canfeld,  guardian  of  the  Capuchins  of  Saint-Honore, 
an  obedience  which  sent  him  to  the  novitiate  at  Orleans.  The 
news  that  he  had  received  the  habit  at  the  Convent  of  Saint  Jean- 
le-Blanc  on  February  2,  1 599,  came  by  surprise  upon  his  mother, 
who  had  forgotten  her  consent,  and  at  first  only  saw  in  what  took 
place  a  son  snatched  away  from  her  affection,  an  infringement  of 
her  authority,  a  kind  of  abduction.  She  got  her  friends  to  inter- 
vene, obtained  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm,  and  rushed  off  to 
Orleans  with  letters  conveying  the  King's  orders  to  the  Capuchins 
to  give  up  her  son,  and  a  prohibition  from  the  Parliament  to  the 
religious  to  receive  him.  But  her  opposition  to  a  resolution  in 
which  she  could  not  but  see  the  effect  of  grace  did  not  last  long ; 
and  for  the  second  time  grace  triumphed  over  nature. 

He  had  chosen  the  order  which  most  harmonized  with  his 
views  and  aspirations,  an  order  uniting  the  monastic  to  the  mission- 
ary, the  contemplative  to  the  active  life ;  a  corps  d' elite,  a  picked 
body  auxiliary  to  the  secular  clergy,  always  under  arms,  so  to 
speak,  ready  to  fly  to  the  succor  of  humanity  in  every  need 
spiritual  and  corporal,  leaving  all  things  and  following  the  Master 
in  the  strictest  evangelical  poverty.  "  This  life,"  he  wrote  to  his 
mother  during  the  first  years  that  followed  his  profession,  "  is  a 
soldier's  life.  The  difference  is  that  one  receives  death  in  the 
service  of  men,  and  we  hope  for  life  in  the  service  of  God."  Or- 
dained priest  in  1604,  he  was  made  lector  in  philosophy  at  the 
Saint  Honore  Convent.  Weak  sight  having  obliged  him  to  give  up 
teaching,  he  was  given  charge  of  the  novitiate  in  the  convent  of  Men- 
don,  where  he  practically  filled  the  function  of  guardian,  the  titular 
guardian.  Father  Jerome  of  Rouen,  being  absorbed  in  the  direction 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Passion.  He  delivered  his  first  sermon  at 
Paris,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  subsequently  preached 
at  Bourges,  Le  Mans,  Angers,  Saumur,  Caen,  Loudun,  Nantes, 
Fontevrault,  Lencloitre  and  Chatellerault.  The  power  of  his 
eloquence  is  attested  by  Lepre-Balain,  who  records  his  personal 
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impression  and  the  assiduous  attention  of  the  faithful;  but  no 
specimen  of  his  discourses  has  come  down  to  us  to  enable  us  to 
judge  for  ourselves.  He  thereby  effected  a  great  number  of  con- 
versions and  promoted  more  than  one  religious  vocation.  It  was 
to  his  preaching  the  Capuchin  Order  was  indebted  for  Father 
Peter  of  Alengon,  martyred  in  Morocco,  and  Father  Angelus  of 
Montagne,  Father  Joseph's  companion  and  secretary  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  His  election  as  Provincial  of  Touraine  in  Septem- 
ber, 161 3,  led  to  his  entrance  into  public  life  as  mediator  between 
the  King,  the  Holy  See  and  the  rebelious  nobles  who  had  taken 
up  arms  in  the  second  civil  war  which  signalized  the  government 
of  Marie  de  Medicis.  Polemics  got  mixed  up  with  politics, — no 
unusual  thing,  particularly  in  France.  When  the  States  General 
assembled  under  the  emotion  produced  by  the  excesses  of  the 
League,  the  excommunication  and  absolution  of  Henry  IV,  and 
the  assassination  of  two  kings,  the  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat  re- 
opened the  question  of  Church  and  State,  claiming  the  absolute 
independence  of  the  Crown  in  regard  of  the  Church  and  that  no 
power  can  free  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  It  met  with  the 
unanimous  opposition  of  the  First  Order,  the  oppositionists  includ- 
ing Cardinal  du  Perron  and  Richelieu,  who  contested  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  Crown,  the  logical  deduction  from  this  doctrine, 
which,  far  from  being  universally  admitted  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
was  disputed  even  among  Gallicans  and  could  only  be  established 
by  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  situation  was  critical.  The  tra- 
ditional conception  of  the  relationship  of  the  two  powers  was  so 
firmly  maintained  by  Rome  and  so  well  accepted  by  the  Gallican 
clergy  that  the  adoption  of  the  view  of  the  Tiers  Etat  as  a  law 
of  the  State  would  have  led  to  an  interdict  and  a  schism.  Henri 
de  Bourbon  and  his  Catholic  adherents  had  given  pledges  to  their 
Protestant  allies  and  sought  to  acquire  some  popularity  for  their 
cause  by  posing  as  champions  of  national  and  Gallican  ideas  and 
inscribing  the  article  of  the  Tiers  Etat  in  the  programme  of  their 
claims.  Father  Joseph,  who  had  been  for  the  third  time  elected 
Provincial  of  Touraine,  and  whose  brother,  Charles  Le  Clerc  du 
Tremblay,'was  in  the  household  of  Henri  de  Bourbon,  approached 
the  chief  of  the  malcontents  with  overtures  of  accommodation  which 
were  favorably  listened  to.     The  reception  he  met  from  the  Dukes 
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of  Mayenne  and  Longueville  was  not  less  friendly ;  both  were 
relatives  of  the  Due  de  Nevers,  head  of  the  crusade  of  which 
the  Capuchin  was  the  soul,  and  the  second  was  moreover  the 
nephew  of  Antoinette  of  Orleans,  the  spiritual  daughter  of  the 
future  founder  of  the  Calvary  Congregation.  Father  Joseph 
preached  in  presence  of  these  princes  on  charity,  obedience,  and 
union,  and  used  every  means  to  dispose  them  to  submission.  The 
consummate  skill  and  success  with  which  he  carried  on  delicate 
and  difficult  negotiations  with  Catholic  and  Protestant  nobles  fore- 
shadowed the  future  diplomatist  whose  name  and  fame  were  to  be 
linked  with  those  of  Richelieu.  When  it  is  remembered  that  he 
had  to  deal  with  Marie  de  Medicis,  full  of  Italian  wile  and 
souplesse,  with  men  like  Conde,  Bouillon,  and  Sully,  and  to  rec- 
oncile private  as  well  as  public  interests,  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
had  no  easy  task  to  arrange  a  situation  which  imperilled  the 
pacification  of  the  kingdom  and  its  relations  with  the  Holy  See. 
While  the  Conferences,  which  were  held  at  the  house  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Soissons  at  Loudun,  were  proceeding,  a  serious 
malady,  of  which  Henri  de  Bourbon  had  a  relapse,  interrupted 
them.  The  fear  of  appearing  before  God  in  the  character  of  a 
rebel  and  a  schismatic,  rendered  Father  Joseph's  exhortations 
more  efficacious.  Summoned  to  the  prince's  bedside  to  give  him 
spiritual  succor,  the  Capuchin  prevailed  on  him  to  sign  the  peace, 
concluded  on  May  3,  161 6. 

Father  Joseph's  decisive  intervention  in  the  negotiations  of 
Loudun  necessitated  numerous  journeys  between  that  city  and 
Tours,  during  which  he  had  frequent  interviews  with  Richelieu, 
then  residing  in  his  priory  of  Notre  Dame  de  Coussay.  They 
formed  an  alliance  more  or  less  based  on  unity  of  views  and  action 
affecting  the  future  of  religion  and  the  country.  It  was  the  alli- 
ance of  a  nature  enthusiastic,  impervious  to  discouragement  and 
fertile  in  expedients,  with  a  mind  bold  in  conception,  persevering 
and  circumspect  in  execution.  Father  Joseph  passionately  longed 
to  see  France  resume  its  influence  in  Europe  by  maintaining  its 
old  alliance,  but  he  did  not  then  dream  that  he  was  destined  to 
labor  in  this  national  work,  and  was  absorbed  in  the  preoccupation 
of  rescuing  his  country  from  heresy  and  the  Holy  Places  from  the 
infidels.     Richelieu's  approval  and  concurrence  were  gained  for 
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the  first  of  these  enterprises,  which  flattered  the  statesman's  liking 
for  political  unity  and  the  theologian's  desire  for  the  propagation 
of  religion ;  but  on  the  subject  of  the  second  he  did  not  share 
Father  Joseph's  confidence,  although  in  an  interview  with  the 
Duke  of  Nevers  under  the  Capuchin's  auspices,  he  had  exchanged 
the  promise  of  favoring  the  projected  crusade  for  that  of  a  sup- 
port given  to  his  ambitious  hopes.  Father  Joseph  was  not  slow 
to  recognize  that  Spain's  ambition  was  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  that  project,  and  that  the  abasement  of  that  power,  and, 
as  an  inevitable  consequence,  of  the  House  of  Austria,  was  the 
indispensable  preliminary  of  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
henceforward  became  Richelieu's  most  powerful  ally  in  his  policy, 
the  keynotes  of  which  were  the  need  of  humbling  Austria,  re- 
garded by  France  as  its  hereditary  enemy,  and  keeping  Spain  at 
bay.  But  neither  the  difference  in  their  point  of  view  nor  that  of 
their  nature  prevented  Richelieu  and  Father  Joseph  from  being 
mutually  communicative,  and  understanding  and  appreciating  each 
other.  The  Bishop  of  Lugon  admired  the  Capuchin's  great  heart, 
the  abundance  and  originality  of  his  views,  and  his  ardor  tem- 
pered by  shrewdness ;  while  the  friar  was  delighted  to  find  his 
ideas  reflected  in  the  mind  of  a  resolute  prelate,  and  resolved  to 
neglect  no  opportunity  of  furthering  the  advent  to  power  of 
Richelieu,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  man  designed  by  Providence 
to  uplift  the  Church  and  France.  "  If,"  observes  Gustave  Fag- 
niez,  "it  is  true  to  say  that  it  was  Richelieu  who  made  Father 
Joseph  a  politician,  in  this  sense  that  he  associated  him  in  the 
constant  and  daily  management  of  afiairs,  one  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  say  the  inverse :  it  is  at  least  certain  that,  if  the  Cardinal 
returned  to  the  government  never  more  to  leave  it,  he  partly  owed 
it  to  the  Capuchin.  Driven  into  the  cloister  through  disdain  of 
the  temporal  satisfactions  upon  which  his  ambition  could  count, 
the  latter  was  to  find  himself  drawn  back  into  the  world  through 
his  very  religious  enterprises  and  his  devotedness  to  Richelieu."^ 
Father  Joseph,  who  went  to  Rome  in  161 6  about  the  mission 
in  Poitou,  the  crusade  against  the  Turks  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Calvary  Congregation;  returning  in  Jurte,  161 7,  on  the  eve  of 
his  taking  leave  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  described  the  situation 

«  Op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  p.  78. 
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of  his  country  as  "  an  obscure  labyrinth  into  which  he  trembled 
to  enter."  Nevertheless  he  did  enter  it ;  and  to  his  successful 
unravelling  of  the  tangled  and  tortuous  maze  into  which  reli- 
gious and  diplomatic  interests  got  involved  was  due  the  restoration 
of  Catholic  worship  in  Beam,  where  Jeanne  d' Albert  had  deprived 
the  Bernese  clergy  of  their  possessions  to  endow  and  establish  as 
a  national  Church  the  religion  of  the  Protestant  minority.  The 
Huguenot  party,  who  formed  an  imperium  in  imperio^  were  giving 
great  trouble  by  their  intrigues,  while  their  audacious  pretensions 
were  encouraged  by  the  occasional  victories  they  scored  over 
some  weak  men  in  power.  The  abolition  of  the  privileged  Church 
and  autonomy  in  Beam  so  alarmed  the  Protestant  party  that  an 
unauthorized  assembly  at  Rochelle  refused  to  dissolve  and  defied 
the  royal  authority,  organizing,  at  least  on  paper,  an  insurrectional 
govemment.  Father  Joseph,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Calvary 
nuns,  exhorts  her  to  pray  for  "  the  ruin  of  heresy  in  those  quarters" 
and  for  "  the  good  prelate,  God's  arm,"  as  he  calls  the  Archbishop 
of  Sens,  who  had  summoned  to  his  assistance  "  the  useless  neigh- 
bor," as,  in  his  humility,  he  modestly  designates  himself.  Some- 
times discouragement  takes  possession  of  him  and  he  talks  of 
fleeing  into  an  absolute  retreat  from  the  spectacle  of  triumphant 
heresy  and  the  cowardly  inertia  which  tolerates  it ;  of  abandoning 
the  world,  in  which  he  finds  so  much  that  is  distasteful  to  him, 
and  waiting  until  God  puts  His  hand  to  it.  "  He  alone  knows," 
he  says,  "  how  deadening  it  is  to  my  spirit  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
such  nastiness."  ^® 

The  campaign  against  the  Huguenot  rebels  (May,  162 1) 
assumed  something  of  the  character  of  a  crusade.  The  Jesuits 
and  Capuchins  moved  about  among  the  soldiers,  animating  them, 
and  hearing  their  confessions.  In  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Ardilliers,  Saumur,  where  Father  Joseph  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  founding  the  Calvary  sisterhood,  Louis  XHI,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Queen  Mother  and  Richelieu,  received  Communion 
along  with  all  his  suite.  Father  Joseph,  who  founded  a  convent 
of  his  order  at  Thouars,  prevented  the  soldiers  from  pillaging 
Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  preached  in  the  principal  church, and  obtained 

i»  "  Lui  seul  scayt  la  mort  que  c'est  a  mon  esprit  d'estre  parmy  telles  ordures." 
— Letter  to  the  Prioress  of  Lencloltre,  December,  1620. 
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from  the  King  a  site  on  the  demolished  fortifications  for  another 
convent. 

Meanwhile  a  revolution  of  the  palace,  a  prime  mover  in  which 
was  Jean  Davy  du  Perron,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  had  for  its  object 
the  displacement  of  the  Due  de  Luynes  and  the  substitution  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lugon,  regarded  as  the  most  resolute  and  capable 
exponent  of  the  Catholic  policy.  Richelieu  had  become  the  hope 
of  the  partisans  of  that  policy.  "  The  impression  he  has  left  of 
himself  in  history,"  says  Fagniez,^^  "  seems  no  doubt  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  position  of  the  protege,  the  favorite  of  what  they 
then  called  the  *  devotees,'  but  this  difficulty  only  exists  because 
people  forget  the  affinity  of  his  sentiments  with  theirs,  to  think 
only  of  the  part  which  circumstances  as  well  as  his  inclinations 
made  him  take.  The  truth  is  that  Richelieu,  a  zealous  bishop, 
protector  of  the  Poitou  missions,  a  highly  esteemed  controver- 
sialist, a  candidate  for  the  Cardinalate,  and  private  adviser  to  the 
Queen  Mother,  promised  in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  majority  of 
the  country,  alarmed  by  the  crisis  which  Catholicism  was  passing 
through  in  Europe,  to  be  a  minister  capable  of  defending  it  and 
profiting  by  the  imprudences  of  the  French  Protestants  to  disarm 
them,  and  by  a  pressure  more  skilful  than  violent  to  make  them 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  The  truth  is  that  Richelieu, 
without  compromising  himself  with  any  party,  lent  his  countenance 
to  these  hopes,  first  because  they  corresponded  to  his  ideas  and 
then  because  they  ensured  him  the  support  of  the  largest  and 
most  active  body  of  opinion.  Father  Joseph  went  bail  for  him  to 
the  militant  Catholics." 

No  one  worked  more  earnestly  to  clear  the  pathway  to  power 
for  Richelieu  and  overcome  the  intrigues  of  coteries  and  cabals 
which  obstructed  his  progress  than  Pere  Joseph,  entirely  under 
the  spell  of  his  magnetic  influence.  "  Hold  for  certain,"  he  wrote 
to  his  Capuchin  brethren^*,  "  that  the  good  personage  of  whom  you 
speak  and  to  whom  I  disclosed  the  work  of  God,  is  in  visceribus 
meis  ad  convivendum  et  commoriendum.  Act  so  with  him  that  he 
may  daily  increase  in  the  holy  resolution  of  employing  for  Him 
the  considerable  talents  He  has  given  him."  ^*    What  he  besought 

1*  Op.  citf  Vol.  I,  p.  94.  w  The  crusade  against  the  Turks. 

"  Epistles,  MSS.  Bibl.  Mazarine,  M.S.  T.  2301,  p.  1047. 
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the  Capuchins  to  do,  he  did  himself  first  of  all,  for  his  admiration 
detracted  nothing  from  his  independence  and  authority ;  he 
demanded  from  his  friend  a  strict  account  of  the  talents  God  had 
given  him ;  he  combated  in  him,  as  in  the  Queen,  lukewarmness, 
laxity,  vain  distractions  into  which  the  expansive  and  social  char- 
acter of  the  nobleman-bishop  allowed  itself  to  be  drawn.  One 
who,  on  entering  the  cloister,  had  renounced  all  the  allurements 
of  the  world,  who  exclusively  devoted  to  God  and  his  country  his 
talents  and  influence,  considered  as  lost  every  moment  which  was 
not  employed  in  the  defence  and  extension  of  Catholicism.  It 
was  for  this  grand  cause  he  was  acting  when  he  sought  to  foster 
the  zeal  of  Richelieu's  partisans  and  increase  their  number.  He 
was  the  life  and  soul  and  directing  mind  of  the  movement  of 
opinion  which  bore  Richelieu  to  power. 

The  regular  clergy  exercised  a  dominant  influence  in  society 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Catholic  renaissance  and  the 
complications  which  imperilled  the  faith  had  lifted  the  monk 
above  the  disdain  into  which  Protestantism  and  humanism  had 
caused  him  to  fall,  and  gained  for  him  the  deference  and  popu- 
larity which  rightly  redounded  to  the  boldest  and  most  active 
champion  of  the  counter-reformation.  This  deference  and  popu- 
larity belonged  chiefly  to  the  religious  who  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  Catholic  movement,  which  by  teaching,  preaching,  charity, 
and  prayer,  was  renewing  the  sources  of  its  moral  life  and  breath- 
ing a  new  soul  into  France.  Father  Joseph  was  one  of  those. 
The  titles  he  had  gained  and  was  daily  acquiring  in  the  service  of 
Catholicism  obtained  for  him  access  to  the  court  and  permitted 
him  to  use  the  greatest  freedom  of  language.  When  he  addressed 
the  king,  it  was  almost  always  in  a  religious  interest ;  at  one  time 
to  speak  to  him  of  his  project  of  a  crusade  and  to  hold  before  him 
the  dazzling  prospect  of  being  the  liberator  of  the  Christians  of 
the  East ;  at  another  time  to  obtain  his  intervention  with  the  Holy 
See  in  favor  of  the  Capuchins  or  of  the  new  congregation  he 
wished  to  found.  He  spoke  in  the  vehement  and  inspired  tone 
habitual  to  him.  Richelieu's  name  was  often  mentioned  in  these 
conversations  when  the  Capuchin,  appealing  to  the  king's  patriot- 
ism to  combat  his  prejudices,  pointed  to  the  Cardinal  as  the  only 
man  capable  of  exalting  the  royal  authority  and  enabling  the 
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monarch  to  fill  the  glorious  role  to  which  he  aspired.  Father 
Joseph's  position  in  his  intimate  intercourse  with  the  palace  had 
become  that  of  official  director,  receiving  every  confidence  and 
exercising  all  the  authority  that  befitted  such  an  office.  Even  the 
royal  alcove  had  no  secrets  for  him.^* 

Father  Joseph  was  attending  a  Chapter  of  his  order  at  Orleans, 
which  reelected  him  Provincial,  when  (August,  1624)  he  received 
from  Richelieu  a  letter  announcing  his  appointment  by  the  king 
as  head  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  gratefully  recognizing  in  the 
Capuchin  the  principal  agent,  under  God,  of  his  elevation ;  com- 
mending himself  to  the  public  and  private  prayers  of  the  assembled 
friars  "  that  he  might  be  of  useful  service  therein  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  the  State."  He  concludes  with  a  pressing 
invitation  to  hasten  his  return  to  Paris,  as  he  wished  to  consult 
him  about  important  affairs  within  and  without  the  kingdom. 

If  Father  Joseph  was  able  to  promote  the  uprise  of  Richelieu 
in  such  a  large  degree  as  the  latter  hastened  to  recognize,  he  owed 
it  to  the  influence  and  prestige  which  his  religious  zeal  had  ac- 
quired for  him.  Among  the  works  which  had  made  his  name 
known  and  revered  was  the  foundation  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Reformed  Benedictines  of  Our  Lady  of  Calvary.  After  being  the 
occasion  of  the  first  relations  between  Richelieu  and  Pere  Joseph, 
this  undertaking,  so  far  removed  in  its  founders'  minds  from  all 
worldly  views,  was,  by  the  sympathies  it  aroused,  by  the  men  it 
brought  together,  by  the  mystical  authority  it  conferred  on  Father 
Joseph,  effectively  to  serve  the  political  destiny  of  the  Cardinal 
and  the  Capuchin. 

In  August,  1606,  Father  Joseph,  on  his  way  to  the  Chapter 
of  his  Order  about  to  be  held  at  Paris,  stopped  with  his  mother  at 
the  Chateau  of  Tremblay,  where  he  was  urged  to  preach  in  the 
neighboring  Priory  of  Haute  Bruyere,  which  depended  on  the 
Order  of  Fontevrault.  Like  many  offshoots  of  Fontevrault,  the 
Priory  of  Haute  Bruyere  had  lapsed  into  laxity.  The  impression 
produced  by  the  Capuchin's  preaching  was  so  profound  that,  in 
a  unanimous  transport,  the  nuns  manifested  a  desire  to  return  to 
the  strict  observance  of  the  rule  and  charged  him  to  communicate 
their  resolution  to  the  Superioress- General.    This  mission  was  not 

'*  Gustave  Fagniez,  op,  cit. 
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the  only  motive  which  called  him  to  Fontevrault ;  he  also  wanted 
to  obtain  the  support  of  the  abbess,  Eleonore  de  Bourbon,  the 
king's  aunt,  to  establish  a  Capuchin  convent  at  Saumur,  despite 
the  resistance  of  the  Protestant  governor,  Du  Plessis-Mornay. 
There  was  then  living  in  the  abbey  another  princess  of  the 
blood-royal.  Widow  of  Albert  de  Gondi,  Marquis  de  Belle- 
Isle,  Antoinette  d'Orleans  Longueville  had  begun  by  em- 
bracing the  religious  life  in  the  reformed  convent  of  the 
Feuillantines  of  Toulouse.  Her  high  birth  and  reputation  for 
holiness  had  inspired  some  pious  persons  with  the  idea  of 
drawing  her  out  of  the  obscure  convent  in  which  her  virtues 
were  hidden  to  be  the  successor  of  her  aunt,  Eleonore  de 
Bourbon,  and  the  reformer  of  the  Order  of  Fontevrault.  She 
chose  Father  Joseph  to  be  her  spiritual  director.  The  future 
of  the  reform  accomplished  by  Antoinette  of  St.  Scholastica  (the 
name  in  religion  of  the  Marchioness  of  Belle-Isle)  was  one  of  the 
three  great  interests  which  took  him  to  Rome  in  1616.  It  was 
linked  with  the  foundation  of  the  Calvairiennes,  an  independent 
congregation  based  on  the  primitive  rule  of  St.  Benedict  and 
devoted  to  the  conversion  of  heretics  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
infidels  from  Palestine.  The  drama  of  Calvary,  which  had  so 
moved  his  young  soul  in  his  childhood  and  awakened  his  voca- 
tion, had  been  the  habitual  subject  of  his  meditations.  It  was  to 
the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Places  were  to  be  directed  all  the 
prayers  and  mortifications  of  Antoinette's  little  flock,  that  deliver- 
ance in  favor  of  which  he  was  simultaneously  appealing  to 
Christian  Europe  and  which,  through  all  the  varied  events  which 
pointed  his  attention  to  other  aims  and  objects,  never  ceased  to  be 
the  dream  of  his  life.  The  idea  of  a  new  congregation  met  with 
objections  in  the  Curia ;  at  one  time  Father  Joseph  despaired  of 
success ;  but  an  unexpected  and  favorable  change  took  place  in 
the  dispositions  of  Paul  V  and  his  advisers,  a  change  which  the 
Capuchin  attributed  to  the  intercession  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
because  it  was  on  his  feast  (November  4th)  and  after  he  had  recourse 
to  the  saintly  Archbishop  of  Milan,  that  two  of  the  Cardinals,  the 
most  opposed  to  his  foundation,  came  to  him  to  announce  that  the 
Pope  had  consented  to  all  his  requests.  Antoinette,  who  was  the 
real  foundress  of  the  Calvary,  died  prematurely  on  April  25, 161 8, 
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designating  Father  Joseph  as  the  infallible  guide  who  had  directed 
all  her  steps  and  to  whom  her  spiritual  daughters  ought  to  render 
the  readiest  obedience.  Thanks  to  his  efforts  the  work  developed 
and  took  root  and  has  continued.  To  him  the  new  Congregation 
was  indebted  for  the  protection  of  the  Queen  Mother,  whose  par- 
tiality for  the  Calvairiennes  was  manifested  in  many  ways,  estab- 
lishing them  alongside  her  in  the  park  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace.^ 
It  was  also  indebted  to  him  for  Richelieu's  solicitude  and  sym- 
pathy. One  of  his  cousins,  Madeleine  de  la  Porte,  entered  the 
Calvary  of  Morlaix,  and  the  Cardinal's  niece,  the  Duchess  d'Aigu- 
illon,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Calvary  of  the  Crucifixion  near  the 
Temple.  He  was  very  liberal  in  his  donations  and  endowments. 
It  was  after  coming  from  Communion,  Father  Joseph  records, 
that  he  added  to  his  other  liberalities  a  sum  of  30,000  livres  for  the 
advancement  of  the  work  and  the  foundation  of  a  Mass  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Compassion  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- Germain.  This 
was  after  the  military  reverses  which  in  1636,  in  the  terrible 
"  Corbie  year,"  shook  even  the  Cardinal's  firmness  and  carried 
alarm  into  the  midst  of  Paris.  But,  Gustave  Fagniez  ^®  observes, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  see  in  these  pious  foundations,  and 
in  the  devout  language,  grave  and  penetrating,  in  which  they  are 
made,  only  a  passing  and  superficial  emotion  due  to  external  cir- 
cumstances. It  is,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  inmost  depths  of 
Richelieu's  own  soul  that  proceed  his  acts  and  language,  like  his 
prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  the  peace  of  Christendom,  for  the 
solace  of  **  the  poor  people  of  France,"  and  the  accomplishment 
of  a  social  and  moral  reformation.  Catholic  by  education,  by  pro- 
fession, by  the  moral  atmosphere  he  breathed,  by  his  intelligence 
of  the  interests  of  France,  Richelieu  was  Catholic  also  by  his 
serious  and  reflective  and  introspective  turn  of  mind.  It  was 
through  this  sentiment  that  Father  Joseph  acquired  a  hold  of  him. 
The  Calvary  counted  for  a  good  deal  in  this  connection.  Between 
Richelieu  and  the  Calvary  there  was  a  spiritual  intercourse,  of 

1^  The  cloister  and  door  of  the  convent  founded  by  Marie  de  Medicis  still  exist. 
The  original  character  of  the  architecture  attracts  the  attention  of  all  who  pass  by 
the  Petit- Luxembourg.  The  Queen's  name  figures  in  almost  all  the  acts  and  docu- 
ments which  constituted  the  Congregation,  the  most  important  being  the  Bull,  Ad 
viilitantis  ecdesiae  regimen  of  March  22,  1 621,  by  which  Gregory  XV  sanctioned  the 
separation  from  the  Order  of  Feuillants. 

i«  Op,  cit.y  Vol.  I,  pp.  115,  116. 
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which  Pere  Joseph  was  the  intermediary.  He  represented  him  to 
the  nuns  as  a  superior  genius,  gifted  and  chosen  by  God  to  labor 
for  His  glory,  and  as  one  who  was  to  be  supported  by  their 
prayers.  The  patrons  and  protectors  of  the  new  Congregation 
formed  part  of  that  group  which  religious  zeal  had  formed  around 
Pere  Joseph  and  which  strengthened  his  position  and  social  in- 
fluence. They  included  Philippe  Cospean,  successively  Bishop  of 
Aire,  Nantes,  and  Lisieux,  whose  moving  eloquence  had  moved 
the  nuns  of  Lencloitre  with  the  first  desire  of  reform ;  Jean  Davy 
du  Perron,  Archbishop  of  Sens ;  Sebastien  Bouthillier,  Bishop  of 
Aire ;  Henri  de  Gondi,  Cardinal- Bishop  of  Paris ;  and  Rene  de 
Louet,  Bishop  of  Quimper.  The  Calvary  also  recalls  the  names 
of  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  Henri  Chasteigner  de  la  Rocheposay, 
Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourbon,  Duchess  de  Longueville  and  niece 
of  Antoinette,  Fran^oise  de  Lorraine,  Duchess  of  Vendome, 
Mother  Anne  of  St.  Bartholomew,  a  Carmelite  nun,  a  favorite 
disciple  of  Saint  Teresa,  Pere  Hubert  Charpentier,  founder  of  the 
Priests  of  Calvary,  Madame  de  Lozon,  and  De  Launay  de  Razilly, 
the  mariner  and  explorer.  It  will  be  easily  understood  how  in 
the  midst  of  such  an  entourage  the  Capuchin  friar  acquired  that 
social  ascendency  of  which  the  astute  Richelieu  knew  well  how 
to  make  good  use.  One  would  entirely  misunderstand  the  spirit 
of  the  seventeenth  century  if  one  forgot  that  religion  then  obtained 
the  almost  universal  assent  and  devotedness  of  minds  and  hearts, 
and  that  in  rendering  service  to  it  was  the  surest  way  of  reaching 
popularity,  consideration,  and  influence. 

Cork,  Ireland.  R.  F.  O'Connor. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ANCIENT  TRUTH  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT. 
A   Synthesis. 
First  Part. 

«*  To  restore  all  things  in  Christ."— Pius  X. 

IT  was  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  A  man  with  power 
and  no  doubt  with  the  culture  of  his  day,  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  in  a  supreme  moment  in  the  life  of  humanity — all  alone  with 
Another  whom^he  was  about  to  send  to  death — asked  the  question : 
"  What  is  truth  ?  "     But  without  waiting  for.  answer,  the  inquirer 
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turned  and  went  away.  In  another  place  the  One  questioned  said : 
/  am  the  Life,  the  Truth,  and  the  Way.  His  Name  was  Christ. 
And  He  was  crucified  by  His  questioner.  But  since  then  the 
world  became  Christian ;  and  we  are  still  deemed,  so  far  forth 
as  we  are  civilized,  to  be  a  Christian  world. 

We  are,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  modern  world.  We 
should  be  able  to  speak  for  the  Modem  Thought.  And  twenty 
centuries,  scanned,  conned,  criticized — documented,  as  the  new 
term  is — with  the  life  of  humanity  since  then,  should  enable  us  to 
know  something  of  the  Ancient  Truth  ;  what  it  stands  for,  and 
what  we  stand  for.     Or  do  we  stand  for  anything  ? 

Turn  it  over,  struggle  with  it  as  you  will,  there  does  seem  to 
exist  a  conflict  between  what  may  be  briefly  designated  as 
Modern  Thought  and  that  sense  of  religious  faith  which  we  may 
also  concisely  term  Ancient  Truth.  Whether  the  latter  be 
epitomized  in  the  word  "  Church,"  or  in  the  word  ''  Bible,"  or 
still  further  generalized  in  the  word  "  Dogma,"  the  civilized 
world  finds  itself  face  to  face  with  an  attitude  of  mind  which  may 
have  many  names  and  take  many  forms, — higher  criticism; 
scientific  progress ;  evolutionary  development ;  agnosticism.  But 
the  conflict  stands  and  stares  the  thinker  in  the  closet  as  it  affects 
the  worker  in  the  field.     Is  it  new  ?     Yes  and  no. 

No,  in  underlying  principle.  It  is  in  a  way  the  old  problem 
of  many  ages  between  faith  and  reason,  religion  and  science,  phys- 
ical nature  and  God.  To  draw  the  lines  accurately  were  vain, 
as  the  changing  realignments  of  successive  combatants  alter  some 
of  their  formularies  of  controversy  and  their  seeming  application 
to  immediate  practical  interests. 

Yes,  in  that  the  forms  which  the  contest  takes,  the  swaying 
opinions  of  leaders  and  multitudes,  make  new  issues  out  of  new 
conditions,  and  seem  to  lend  new  color  to  the  principles  which 
they  claim  to  be  the  governing  light  and  rule.  But  without  going 
so  far  afield,  there  is  some  conflict — distinct  though  indefinite ; 
actual,  if  difficult  to  localize ;  effectual  on  men's  minds,  if  uncon- 
sciously shared  in,  or  taken  sides  with,  by  individuals  ;  and  affect- 
ing the  trend  and  course  of  society — which  may  well  be  thus 
briefly  called  a  contest  between  Ancient  Truth  and  Modern 
Thought. 

As  a  rational  being  man  will  always  seek  to  give  a  rational, 
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and  that  means  a  philosophical,  account  of  his  practical  con- 
clusions ;  to  set  up  a  principle  to  stand  for  his  convictions.  There 
is  an  impelling  sense,  teaching  the  roughest  and  most  uncultured 
element  amongst  us,  that  we  must  at  least  seem  to  think  correctly, 
as  well  as  to  will  rightly.  So  each  generation  has  its  philosophers 
as  it  has  its  political  leaders.  And  the  multitudes,  according  to 
their  light,  grasp  after  philosophical  shibboleths  to  express  the 
issues  thus  joined  between  their  principles — their  beliefs — and  that 
of  others.  Perhaps  dogma  and  undogmaticism  would  best  sum 
up  the  case  to-day. 

Let  us  narrow  the  vision  further  to  what  we  might  broadly 
term  orthodox  ranks.  For  there  can  be  no  synthesis  of  contra- 
dictories. There  can  be  no  conciliation,  either  from  the  side  of 
faith  or  reason,  dogma  or  science.  Ancient  Truth  or  Modern 
Thought,  between  the  man  who  says  there  is  no  God  and  the  man 
who  reverentially  gives  homage  for  his  being  to  a  Supreme  Author 
and  Perfect  Rule  and  Standard  of  all.  God,  and  no  God,  are 
absolute  antinomies. 

To  claim  to  reconcile  them  were  false  and  vicious  by  any  norm 
of  ethical  maxim  or  conclusion  on  either  side,  as  it  is  by  the  primary 
law  of  logical  thought,  the  principle  of  contradiction.  It  would 
be  to  repudiate  reason  as  well  as  faith.  Here  then  looms  up  a  monu- 
mental fact.  For  the  historian  as  well  as  the  philosopher,  it  must 
be  a  monumental  fact — to  be  accounted  for,  perhaps  ;  to  be  taken 
account  of  anyhow.  Ignored  it  cannot  be  without  ignoring  the 
clear  data  of  reality.  That  fact  is  the  Catholic  Church  and 
Catholic  faith.  Outside  the  Catholic  Church  it  might  perhaps  be 
claimed  by  some  disputant  that  Modern  Thought  has  shattered  the 
Church  as  a  living  organism,  as  it  is  hacking  the  Bible  into  frag- 
ments of  mere  human  books ;  and  as  it  has  shattered  Christ  Him- 
self so  far  as  Divine,  except  as  that  may  be  a  rhetorical  expression 
and  a  mere  human  superlative. 

Another  fact  is  that  the  Church,  which  has  ever  stood  as  the 
asserted  custodian  of  Ancient  Truth,  as  the  undaunted  champion 
of  faith,  has  as  steadfastly  and  against  many  varying  foes  always 
equally  upheld  the  essential  and  necessary  harmony  between  faith 
and  reason,  of  truth  and  thought,  ancient  or  modern.  There 
have  been  those  of  every  school — pagan,  Jew,  and  Mohammedan 
— who  endeavored  to  establish  a  fundamental  conflict  between 
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the  conclusions  of  reason  or  philosophy,  and  the  principles  of  faith 
and  religion.  Against  them  all  Ancient  Truth,  as  represented  by 
the  Church,  has  ever  held  to  the  supreme  canon  of  reason  itself, 
— that  truth  cannot  contradict  truth ;  that  reason  cannot  falsify, 
though  it  may  not  illumine  all  truth ;  that  science  in  its  higher 
name  and  knowledge  and  demonstration  cannot  invalidate  Divine 
truths  and  facts. 

So  far  as  there  is  conflict,  then,  it  must  take  this  form  and  this 
issue,  if  any :  Catholic  dogma  on  the  one  side,  and  (to  take  the 
most  generic  name)  agnqsticism  on  the  other.  Is  there  such  an 
issue  embraced  in  the  terms  Modern  Thought  and  Ancient  Truth  ? 
And  is  the  modern  world  committed  by  the  trend  of  its  spirit,  its 
science,  and  its  institutions  toward  agnosticism  ? 

It  would  seem  almost  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  half  that 
modem  world  (so  far  as  civilized)  is  Catholic,  and  that  of  the  other 
half  a  large  majority  are  at  least  religious-minded.  No.  The 
problem  must  be  more  critically  examined  before  we  may  venture 
even  upon  a  statement  of  the  question  itself.  The  modern  world 
on  the  whole  is  not  blasphemous  of  ancient  truth  nor  anti- 
Christian.  From  Tom  Paine  it  took  a  century  to  produce  an 
Ingersoll ;  and  that  merely  as  a  circus  freak,  and  an  example  of 
speech  without  thought. 

If  civilized  humanity  is  afflicted  with  any  ailment,  it  might 
perhaps  be  generalized  as  undigested  knowledge,  ingested  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  To  adopt  another  figure.  It  has  not  had 
time  to  correlate  into  proper  perspective  the  vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation in  the  physical,  political,  and  economic  sciences  which  has 
become  so  widely  spread  before  its  vision.  For  whatever  may  be 
said  as  to  the  lack  of  depth  or  solidity,  or  the  relative  nobility  and 
excellence,  of  that  knowledge,  one  thing  must  be  admitted — its 
incredible  diffusion  and  the  equally  phenomenal  participation  of 
the  multitude,  whether  for  well  or  ill,  in  the  mental  as  well  as  the 
political  life  of  modem  society.  The  spread  of  public  education 
and  of  political  equality, — these  are  the  notes  of  the  age  as  well  as 
scientific  discoveries  and  industrial  development.  In  those  few 
words,  perhaps,  we  may  find  some  data  to  point  at  the  subjective 
side  of  the  modem  man,  and  to  surmise  some  tendencies  of 
Modern  Thought. 

To  analyze  the  matter  a  little  more  deeply.    What  has  that 
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modern  world  witnessed  ?  It  has  seen — we  had  almost  said  within 
the  range  of  personal  experience — stereotyped  maxims  of  social 
order  shattered  with  apparent  benefit ;  stereotyped  assumptions 
of  physical  existence  invalidated  by  new  results ;  the  pride  of 
privilege  lessened  and  the  door  of  opportunity  widened  in  human 
society  by  the  disregard  or  overthrow  of  what  was  called  the 
established  order  of  things ;  and  many  an  accepted  doctrine  at- 
tacked and  subverted,  often,  by  indecorous  assaults,  yet  to  the 
proved  advantage  in  knowledge,  comfort,  and  welfare  of  human 
society  at  large. 

Formerly  a  query  might  be  answered  and  closed  by  flinging 
a  book  at  your  head.  A  formula  ended  a  controversy.  Formu- 
las, axioms,  and  established  things  have  all  suffered  violence, — 
with  small  appreciable  harm ;  with  many  perceivable  benefits.  I 
will  frankly  say  that  I  am  in  love  with  many  of  these  results. 

Equality  before  the  law ;  freedom  of  conscience ;  general  edu- 
cation ;  spreading  participation  by  the  multitude  in  the  privilege 
of  thought  and  voice  and  government, — let  us  not  cavil  at  or 
quibble  over  names.  Compare  the  results  in  the  actual  working 
of  society  with  those  of  their  contraries.  Who  would  exchange  ? 
At  the  expense  of  our  fellows  ?  Perhaps.  At  one's  own — never. 
The  day  that  matter,  qua  power,  physical  force,  or  authority,  shall 
manacle  spirit  and  free  will,  and  compel  it  to  be  good  or  bad  by 
fear,  is  gone  and  seemingly  gone  forever. 

.;.  But  to  get  down  deeper  into  the  philosophical  implications  and 
consequences.  Yes ;  a  virus  has  entered  with  this  into  the  modern 
world.  Rule  and  precedent  in  every  relation  of  life  have  not  only 
relaxed  but  given  place  in  the  general  mind  to  a  critical  attitude ; 
with  some  attending  feeling  of  unsureness  as  to  many  things  that 
were  held  to  be  fixed,  clear,  and  sure.  There  was  a  time  when 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  would,  if  asked,  have  drawn  a  picture 
of  the  devil, — horns,  hoofs,  and  tail.  We  may  be  just  as  con- 
vinced that  he  is  roaring  about.  But  we  would  not  be  so  ready 
to  draw  his  picture.  We  have  learnt  to  be  critics  of  pictures, 
and  to  believe  that  even  our  own  kodaks  do  not  tell  all  that  there 
is  in  a  man.  In  a  word,  we  have  become  deeply  imbued  at  least 
with  the  inadequacy  of  our  concepts, — their  limitations,  their 
finiteness  of  outline,  and  perhaps  their  lack  of  finality,  at  least  in 
expression. 
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Now,  in  highest  analysis,  up  and  down,  through  various  ranks 
and  schools  of  mind,  in  various  spheres  of  truth  and  knowledge, 
is  not  that  the  trend  of  Modern  Thought  ?  It  has  its  dangers, 
written  on  its  forehead.  What  we  ask  before  proceeding  to  any 
attempted  conciliation  and  synthesis, — Is  the  picture  true  ?  Well, 
has  it  any  issue  with  Ancient  Truth  ? 

Ancient  Truth,  it  is  true,  affirms  some  facts  as  realities  of 
another  order  than  physical,  material  experiences.  It  affirms  God 
and  it  affirms  soul.  It  affirms  reason,  that  is,  intellect  and  free 
will.  It  affirms  conscience  and  moral  obligation.  It  affirms 
truth  and  right  as  positive  things  resting  in  real  beings  and  bind- 
ing on  reason  and  conscience.  It  affirms  Providence  and  religion 
as  necessary  relations  between  God  and  man.  Yes,  it  affirms 
Christ  and  mediation  as  a  concrete  fact.  And  if  there  be  any 
implied  philosophy  in  its  affirmation  of  mere  facts  of  any  order,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  in  its  averment  that  without  revelation,  without 
mediation,  and  without  Christ,  the  inadequacy  and  fallibility  of 
our  human  concepts  would  not  reach  right  results  nor  adequate 
methods  toward  the  Infinite  Truth,  the  Infinite  Reality,  and  the 
Perfect  Good, — the  Almighty  and  Eternal  God. 

Albert  Reynaud. 
New  York  City. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


BEETHOVEN'S  GRAND  SONATA  IN  C. 
An  Experience  in  the  Life  of  a  Sonl. 

The  following  reminiscence,  written  in  1854,  is  a  chapter  from  the  spiritual  diary 
of  a  well-known  author  and  convert  to  the  Catholic  Church.  To  the  lover  of  classic 
music  it  will  be  suggestive  of  the  sublime  element  of  spiritual  beauty  and  truth  which 
inform  and  uplift  all  true  art,  and  which  distinguish  the  permanent  masterpiece  from 
the  ephemeral  production  of  mediocre  and  mechanical  contrivances  of  sound,  pleasing 
only  to  the  ear.  The  incident  here  related  and  which  gave  to  the  author  the  occasion 
for  her  study  is  headed  in  the  MS.  An  Episode  in  the  Life  of  a  Pilgrim^  and  reads 
in  the  first  person.     At  the  time  she  was  still  a  Protestant. — Editor. 

1HAD  been  seven  years  in  and  out  and  all  about,  and  from 
time  to  time  a  great  weariness  came  over  me     .     .     .     and  I 
was  conscious  of  an  aching  feeling  that  it  would  not  last  forever. 
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Beethoven's  Grand  Sonata  in  C,  which  I  had  thoroughly  van- 
quished, became  to  me  a  kind  of  inspiration  and  soothed  me  in 
these  states.  I  clothed  each  movement  with  my  own  ideas,  and 
when  I  played  it  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  illusion  that  I  was 
expressing  those  thoughts.  One  evening  I  was  asked  by  the 
host  in  these  words  to  do  something :  "  You  often  speak  of 
musical  ideas ;  do  you  think  you  really  know  what  the  author 
meant  when  he  was  composing  that  piece  ?  "  "  Of  course  I  do 
not.  I  only  know  what  is  passing  in  my  own  mind ;  but  there 
must  be  sympathy  somewhere,  I  think."  "  I  wish  you  would  put 
that  into  words — I  should  like  to  know  it,"  was  his  reply. 

I  did  not  say  perhaps  exactly  what  I  meant,  because  I  was 
too  unaccustomed  to  put  my  ideal  into  words ;  and  mine  host 
was  a  profound  thinker  himself,  and  took  delight — as  it  seemed — 
to  draw  me  out  of  my  shell.  On  account  of  my  conscious  igno- 
rance I  generally  imagined  he  was  making  a  little  joke  of  me ;  so 
I  never  presumed  on  his  indulgence.  But  seeing  he  had  thrown 
the  gauntlet  down,  I  took  .it  up,  and  in  a  few  days  produced  the 
following  little  poem,  which  I  called  The  Life  of  the  Soul. 

A  Study  upon  Beethoven's  Grand  Sonata  in  C. — Op.  33. 

FIRST    MOVEMENT. 

Argument, 
The  soul  is  in  some  degree  emancipated  from  the  baser  attractions 
of  the  outer  world ;  she  begins  to  long  for  the  purer  atmosphere  of  the 
mountain.  The  valley  lies  behind  and  beneath  her,  when  she  hears  a 
strain,  like  a  sweet  voice  calling  her  upwards.  She  has  no  one,  and 
nought  but  the  love  of  perfection,  to  guide  her  steps ;  but  she  is  so 
entranced  with  the  melody  and  the  prospect  it  reveals  to  her  that 
instead  of  obeying  the  call  she  stands  still — in  intellectual  wonder,  but 
not  as  yet  with  love ;  consequently  darkness  closes  her  in  again  and 
she  loses  her  way  in  a  maze.  Nevertheless,  from  time  to  time  the  call 
makes  itself  heard  like  a  soft  vibration  in  herself,  and  she  cannot  but 
hear  it. 

Oh  wondrous  beauty  of  created  things 

Harmonious  even  in  discord  !     Where  is  love 

That  doth  not  prize  thee,  grateful !  and  on  wings 

Of  untaught  eloquence,  that  rightly  sings 
Unconcious — rise  above 
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The  prison  walls  of  this  world's  citadel, 

Above  !  to  that  unknown  where  love  and  beauty  dwell  I 

So  stands  the  soul,  midway  'twixt  joy  and  woe. 

Joy  calling  upward  to  the  mountain  height, 
Sorrow  aroused.     In  all  the  vale  below 
Maze  and  uncertainty — paths  many,  low, 

Devious,  devoid  of  light — 
An  endless  labyrinth,  returning  back 
For  ever  on  its  own  unsatisfying  track. 

For  her  hath  ebbed  of  human  joy  the  tide. 

But,  to  the  eye  that  drinks  the  beautiful 
With  ever  feverish  longing,  aught  beside 
Is  less  than  worthless — vainly  given  to  hide 

Man  from  himself,  and  dull 
Those  keener  aspirations  after  good 
Owned  by  his  inner  self,  yet  seldom  understood. 

And  now,  she  stands  upon  the  mountain  side ; 

With  gaze  intent  she  scans  the  giddy  height ! 
Where  shines  the  Star  to  give  her  joy,  and  guide 
Through  thickening  clouds  to  regions  yet  untried 

Of  Beauty  Infinite  ? 
See,  the  haze  thickens ;  dark,  yea  darker  lowers 
The  veil  which  hangs  around  her  **  joy's  ideal  towers.'* 

Ah,  while  she  gazes,  see,  the  mist  rolls  back. 

And  rosy  twilight  through  the  cloud  appears  ! 
Bright  for  a  moment  gleams  the  narrow  track 
That  upward  winds,  nor  is  there  any  lack 

Of  hope — to  chase  her  fears. 
And  yet,  alas !  though  rapt — with  folded  hands 
In  wonder — not  in  love  !  she  looks,  she  longs — she  stands  ! 

Then  closes  up  for  her  in  tenfold  gloom 

Her  pictured  heaven  ;  while  she  to  other  ways 
Descends,  and  in  a  labyrinthine  tomb 
Seem  lost  those  aspirations  of  her  home  ! 

Yet,  through  the  dreary  days 
Breaks  ever  and  anon  that  sunlit  smile 
In  memory  living  still  her  tedium  to  beguile. 

SECOND    MOVEMENT. 

Argument. 
The  soul  is  aroused  by  the  vision  of  a  human  love.     It  is  not  for 
her.     She  understands  what  it  means,  and  it  brings  back  her  longing 
for  her  first  ideal,  which  she  knows  to  be  Love  Divine. 
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Wildly  the  notes  have  flashed  along — 

Wildly  the  chords  have  swept  the  sky — 

The  soul  is  mute,  nor  asketh  why 
She  finds  no  answer  to  that  song. 

One  strain  alone  her  humor  fits  ; 

As  one  who,  humble,  dares  to  love 

Some  vision  earthly,  far  above 
Her  little  sphere,  and  wond'ring  sits 

Within  herself !  nor  voice  nor  gleam 

Familiar  wakes  the  palsied  sense 

Till,  trance -like,  from  a  sleep  intense 
She  starts,  to  find  it  but  a  dream  ! 

And  then  her  inmost  pulses  thrill 

To  that  well  known  familiar  strain 

Which  brings  her  to  herself  again, 
And  bids  the  wearied  heart  be  still  ! 

Oh  blessed  music,  throb  benign, 

Rewakening  echoes  in  the  heart — 

Not  lost — though  silenced  now — her  part 
Resumes  amid  the  choirs  divine. 

Thus  in  the  darkness  of  a  night 

Of  sleep-bom  dreamings — tenderer  far 

Than  moonbeams  or  the  evening  star, 
Shines  on  the  soul  Love's  holiest  light. 

And  she  hath  left  her  devious  track  ; — 

Hath  sprung  towards  the  mountain  height ! 

Love  makes  the  very  cloud  look  bright — 
Love  brings  the  lonely  wanderer  back  ! 

THIRD    MOVEMENT. 

Argument. 
The  soul  passes  on,  and  treads  human  things  under  her  feet.  She 
sees  before  her  the  Love  of  the  God-Man,  and  she  is  filled  with  the  holy 
desire  of  gaining  it.  The  mountain  top  is  once  more  in  sight,  but  she 
is  assailed  by  all  kinds  of  temptations  to  doubt  and  to  draw  back.  She 
then  cries  out  to  her  Divine  Love  and  He  conquers  for  her.  The  sum- 
mit is  attained  through  the  strength  of  Divine  Love. 

And  she  hath  passed  to  higher  things 

And  all  the  distant  landscape  smiles  ; 
Love  lends  the  soul  seraphic  wings. 

Love  all  the  tedious  way  beguiles  ! 
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Love  lives  in  all !  in  flower,  in  tree — 

Oh,  wondrous  secret  of  her  art 

That  can  her  very  self  impart 
To  make  life's  heaven- wrought  harmony  ! 

'     Disguised  ot  known — whatever  is 

Is  lighted  with  her  holy  fire  ; 
From  all  love  draws  her  draught  of  bliss, 

And  bids  the  mounting  soul  mount  higher  ! 
Onward,  no  rest  !  Love  knows  not  rest ! 

Speed  onward  ; — Is  the  strain  too  slow  ? 

Speed  upward,  speed  ! — time  lags  below  ; 
Time  is  not  time  so  Love  be  blest. 

But  lo  !  the  mountain  top  in  sight, 

Why  lags  the  willing  footstep  here  ? 
Ah,  sees  she  not  those  waves  of  light 

So  beautiful,  so  clear  ? 
And  why,  on  that  victorious  height 

Stands  she  in  doubt  and  fear  ? 

Her  cheek  is  blanched — her  eye  is  dim — 

Her  footstep  falters  ! — What  is  there  ? 

Some  image  gaunt  of  grim  despair  ? 
Some  hot-breathed  loathsome  demon  ? — Him 

The  lion  in  his  lair  ? 
Nay,  thousands  rather  !  madly  plying, 
Pinions  dark  with  wailful  crying  ! 
Visions  horrid  !  ghostly,  sighing, 
Rushing,  muttering,  hurrying,  flying 
Round  her  everywhere  ! — 

And  she  crieth  in  her  anguish  : 

**  Loved  One  !  leave  me  not  to  languish  ! 

Love  !  Thou  art  all  fair  !  " 
And  the  demons'  laugh  rolls  by  her. 
Fainter  grows  that  lurid  fire  ; 

Open  lies  the  way  before  her 

And  her  angel  hovers  o'er  her ! 
Love  she  loveth.  Love  All-Glorious, 
Love  hath  made  the  soul  victorious  ! 

LAST    MOVEMENT. 

The  Song  of  the  Soul  as  she  passes  from  death  to  life. 

Oh  death,  how  beautiful  art  thou  ! 

How  beautiful  to  me  ! 
How  tender  thy  love-tokens  are 

To  one  awaiting  thee  ; 
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And  all  for  all  thou  givest  Love 
To  her  who  loveth  thee  ! 

Strike  the  sweeping  chords  in  wonder, 

Strike  for  joy  and  not  for  pain  ; 
Triumph  is  a  note  of  thunder — 

Strike  the  sweeping  chords  again  ! 
As  the  mounting  soul  mounts  higher, 

Swells  the  everlasting  strain  ; — 
Break  the  bars  of  long  desire — 

Life  is  love  when  death  is  gain. 
Strike  once  more  !  for  rest  is  glorious. 

Restless  rest  and  painless  pain  ! 
Oh  that  Life  of  Love  victorious  ! 

Sweep  the  chords  of  joy  again  ! 

Note  on  the  above. — In  connection  with  the  object  of  the  retro- 
spect in  which  this  incident  of  the  "  life  of  a  soul "  occurs,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  being  as  yet  shut 
out  from  all  influence  of  a  direct  or  even  an  indirect  kind,  not 
having  even  heard  of  mystic  theology,  I  should  have  written  a 
poem  containing  the  first  principles  of  that  sublime  teaching,  and 
drawn  from  imagination  the  path  of  the  soul  as  I  saw  it  pictured 
in  myself,  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  in  which  my  outer  life 
was  placed.  At  first  the  soul  is  represented  as  discovering  her- 
self naturally  placed  upon  the  mountain, — with  her  back  to  the 
valley.  She  is  rapt  by  the  beauty  before  her,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  prospect  beneath  her.  She  hears  a  voice  calling  her 
upward.  She  is  attracted,  and  believes  in  it,  but  is  not  moved  by 
it.  This  is  the  state  of  the  soul  as  described  by  Hilton  in  his 
Scale  of  Perfection  as  the  "  reformation  in  Faith,"  the  first  requi- 
site to  a  perfect  life,  but  which  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  bear  a  soul 
to  the  mountain  height  or  the  summit  of  perfection  which  is  union 
with  God.  The  soul,  instead  of  following  up  this  grace,  hesitates ; 
and  while  hesitating  the  grace  of  the  first  call  is  clouded  over,  but 
not  lost.  The  soul  descends  to  the  valley  {i.  e.^  the  world)  and 
goes  through  trials  which  open  to  her  the  natural  springs  of  a 
feeling,  which,  however,  nothing  earthly  can  satisfy.  From  these 
dreams  she  is  awakened  by  the  Voice  within  her,  which  she  now 
recognizes  as  that  of  Charity  Divine. 

This  development,  which  takes  place  in  the  night  of  purifica- 
tion^ and  is  what  Hilton  calls  reformation  in  feeling,  enables  the 

1  See  Obscure  Night,  St.  John. 
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soul  to  cast  off  entirely,  but  with  the  aid  of  divine  grace,  what  is 
earthly,  and  to  choose  what  is  heavenly.  The  ascent  begins,  and 
is  not  impeded  by  terrible  trials ;  but  is  carried  on  in  Faith  and 
Love,  and  the  graces  of  incessant  watchfulness  and  prayer  and 
appeals  to  the  love  and  power  of  the  "  Beloved." 

This  allegorical  rendering  of  a  beautiful,  intellectual  piece  of 
music  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  supernaturalized  imagi- 
nation, because  it  did  not  at  the  time  actually  take  place  in  its 
completion,  in  the  soul  which  is  speaking,  but  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  foreshadowing  of  better  things  for  it ;  or  as  a  delicate 
vision-like  appearance  in  the  imagination,  so  far  as  the  innate 
sympathies  which  exist  in  a  mystic  temperament  may  be  affected 
by  a  music  which  itself  is  the  representation  of  thoughts  proceed- 
ing   from    a    highly    sensitive,    religious     soul,    such    as    was 

Beethoven's. 

E.  M.  S. 
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THE  art  of  music  seems,  more  than  any  other  art,  to  have  been 
chosen  by  Divine  Providence  to  be  the  means  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  soul  of  man  and  those  better  and  spiritual 
elements  of  the  world  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 

When  St.  Augustine  listened  to  the  solemn  chant  of  the  Psalms, 
his  heart  was  melted  within  him,  and  he  returned  again  to  the 
God  of  his  youth.  And  in  after  times,  he  himself  confesses  that 
it  was  the  beauty  of  the  music  that  first  revealed  to  his  mind  the 
beauty  of  the  words  of  the  Psalms.  This  peculiar  power  of 
music  as  a  vehicle  of  religious  thought  is  a  fact  borne  out  by 
constant  experience ;  and  it  is  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  set 
down  a  few  suggestions  derived  from  the  nature  of  music  itself, 
which  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  manner  in  which  music 
conveys  definite  thought. 

It  may  not  at  first  perhaps  be  evident  that  music  could  pos- 
sibly be  a  language  of  ideas  as  well  as  of  sentiments.  Yet  such 
actually  is  the  case.  Perhaps  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  listen  to 
some  virtuoso  playing  upon  his  instrument,  and  to  drink  in  with 
ecstatic  joy  the  beautiful  series  of  chords  and  cadences  that  flow 
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SO  limpid  from  his  master-hand.  If  we  now  compare  these  pro- 
ductions, more  especially  those  that  are  original,  with  the  weak 
and  insipid  ramblings  of  some  casual  amateur,  we  shall  find  a 
twofold  difference  between  them.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
effect  produced  upon  our  feeling,  and  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  concept  of  the  production.  As  the  contrast  between  the  effect 
produced  on  the  hearer  by  a  learned  orator  and  by  a  superficial 
talker  chiefly  lies  in  this,  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  one  having 
said  something,  whereas  the  other  has  said  nothing,  so  in  the 
musical  language  a  skilled  artist  plays  something,  whereas  the 
mechanical  performer  plays  nothing,  or  at  least  nothing  that 
attracts  our  thoughtful  attention.  Even  if  we  hsten  to  the  execu- 
tion of  a  piece  not  composed  by  the  player  himself,  but  under- 
stood and  felt  by  him,  we  shall  still  find  this  difference.  The  real 
artist  plays  a  piece  well  because  he  has  entered  into  and  sym- 
pathizes with  its  meaning,  because  he  has  mastered  the  composer's 
design;  whilst  the  play  of  the  mediocre  performer  is  without 
meaning  for  the  hearer  because  the  player  does  not  understand 
what  he  is  interpreting,  and  therefore  the  notes  and  the  chords 
moved  by  his  fingers  are  simply  an  enigma,  wholly  void  of  any  mean- 
ing or  sense.  But  the  contrast  becomes  still  more  obvious  when 
we  listen  to  some  original  productions ;  here  we  shall  find  that 
the  efforts  of  the  mechanical  amateur  are  as  incoherent  as  the 
ramblings  of  the  braggadocio.  Nor  can  the  difference  be  attrib- 
uted merely  to  the  want  of  a  proper  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
method  of  music.  Rossini  had  not  studied  the  laws  of  harmony, 
and  was  probably  unable  to  account  for  the  beautiful  combinations 
of  chords  which  he  produced  upon  the  instrument  apparently 
without  any  great  effort.  While  a  boy,  he  could,  with  the  use  of 
his  violin,  draw  from  his  school  companions  alternate  changes  of 
tears  and  laughter,  although  at  the  time  he  did  not  understand 
even  the  rudiments  of  musical  science. 

There  is  the  same  difference  between  music  and  musical  science 
as  between  oratory  and  grammar.  The  orator  may  move  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-countrymen ;  he  may  raise  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  the  most  phlegmatic  of  his  hearers, 
yet  all  the  while  be  unable  to  parse  a  single  sentence.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  person  who  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
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studying  the  mechanism  of  language,  its  grammar  and  logical 
structure,  may  be  a  most  unattractive  speaker.  In  like  manner 
we  can  imagine  a  person  to  be  a  brilliant  composer,  and  yet  have 
but  little  technical  or  scientific  knowledge  of  music;  whereas  the 
most  learned  of  musicians,  if  he  has  not  musical  thought  and 
sentiment,  will  fail  either  as  an  exponent  of  the  ideals  of  others, 
or  as  an  original  composer  of  great  works.  There  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  in  the  life  of  Auber.  He  was  asked  one  day  to 
compose  some  music  for  an  opera,  and  seating  himself  at  the 
piano  he  attempted  the  overture.  But  he  tried  in  vain,  and  after 
playing  a  few  chords  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt  in 
despair.  They  then  brought  him  the  libretto,  and  he  glanced  at  a 
few  of  the  sentences  ;  the  inspiration  immediately  poured  in  upon 
him ;  his  whole  soul  was  agitated,  convulsed  with  the  thought. 
Again  his  hands  wandered  over  the  keys,  and  there  came  forth  a 
long  succession  of  captivating  medodies  and  striking  harmonies. 
A  similar  story  is  told  of  Haydn.  On  visiting  a  friend's  house, 
and  essaying  the  first  movements  of  his  great  oratorio,  the  Crea- 
tion^ his  performances  were  a  dry  series  of  unconnected  musical 
phrases.  He  felt  unable  to  concentrate  his  thought  upon  the 
theme  that  might  arouse  his  feelings.  When  later  he  had  entered 
upon  the  subject  in  better  spirit  and  after  thought,  he  found  the 
melodies  and  harmony  suddenly  leap  ready  from  his  fingers,  so 
that  nothing  remained  but  the  filling  out  of  the  work. 

The  idea  that  music  is  exclusively  or  principally  the  vehicle 
of  sentiment,  and  that  it  can  convey  nothing  to  the  mind  but  what 
pertains  to  feeling,  narrows  the  domain  and  function  of  the  art. 
In  two  ways  does  music  raise  ideas  in  the  mind  which  otherwise 
do  not  become  the  spontaneous  centre  of  the  mental  vision.  In 
the  first  place  it  excites  within  us  such  feelings  as  lead  us  forcibly 
to  concentrate  the  mind  upon  a  certain  class  of  objects ;  secondly, 
it  immediately  represents  certain  thoughts.  Regarding  the  first, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  certain  feelings  are  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  certain  ideas,  so  that  the  presence  of  the  former  lead 
up  to  the  presence  of  the  latter.  We  must  not  of  course  confuse 
thought  with  feeling ;  yet  between  the  two  there  is  a  most  close 
dynamical  connection.  Thus  weird  and  plaintive  melodies  conjure 
up  corresponding  scenes ;  sublime  and  powerful  chords  conduce 
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to  sober  and  philosophical  reflections;  triumphant  and  jubilant 
tones  are  the  means  of  setting  before  the  imagination  pictures  of 
glory  and  conquest. 

One  characteristic  of  these  associations  is  that  they  are  more 
generic  than  verbal  language  ordinarily  makes  them,  and  hence 
may  be  applied  to  several  specific  objects  of  the  same  genus.  The 
opening  part  of  the  opera  of  Don  Juan,  for  example,  is  suggestive 
of  calamity  of  a  peculiar  kind,  yet  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
solemn  and  awful  silence  which  the  strains  utter  is  indicative  of 
crime  or  of  misfortune ;  it  might  be  the  prelude  introducing  some 
awful  devastation,  like  a  sudden  destructive  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  or  it  might  announce  the  coming  on  the  scene  of  some 
personal  demon. 

Again,  in  the  basso  part  in  Haydn's  Creation,  the  orchestra, 
with  its  whirls  of  demi-semi-quavers  up  and  down,  down  and  up, 
might  conjure  up  with  equal  facility,  according  to  the  mind's  pre- 
disposition, either  the  waves  of  the  angry  sea  or  the  convulsions 
of  a  madman.  The  same  observation  holds  good  of  soft  and 
sensuous  music.  This  has  led  to  the  occasional  abuse  of  introduc- 
ing some  pathetic  love-song  or  other,  taken  out  of  a  secular  opera, 
into  the  service  of  the  Church  as  a  religious  hymn.  The  senti- 
ment in  both  cases  is  the  same,  but  the  object  is  very  different,  and 
here  the  association  of  thought  in  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  original  object  of  the  composition  must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  sentiment  here  may  be  compared  to  a  powerful  spring,  which 
bends  either  in  one  way  or  in  the  other. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  extension  of  the  power  of  music,  in 
its  action  upon  the  mind  through  the  feelings,  we  have  a  twofold 
operation  due  in  part  to  the  action  of  the  music  on  our  feelings, 
and  again  in  part  to  the  choice  of  the  imagination,  which  centres, 
by  selection  from  a  class  containing  various  objects,  on  this  or 
that  particular  and  specified  image.  We  may  perhaps  express 
this  more  clearly  by  saying  that  music  has  the  power  of  putting 
us  in  the  mood  for  thinking  of  this  or  that  class  of  objects,  out  of 
which  the  mind  selects  one.  Here,  however,  we  are  face  to  face 
with  another  very  important  question :  Has  music  the  power  of 
imparting  to  us  new  ideas,  of  which  otherwise  we  should  have 
been  left  in  total  ignorance  ?     Granted  that  there  is  a  connection 
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between  the  feeling  that  is  excited  in  us  by  the  harmony  and  mel- 
ody of  music  and  certain  trains  of  thought,  the  answer  is  plain. 
One  of  the  indispensable  and  principal  agents  in  the  discovery  of 
truths,  and  in  the  more  keen  and  universal  intuition  of  them,  is 
the  mood  or  disposition  which  inclines  us  to  contemplate  these 
truths ;  and  music,  being  capable  of  producing  in  us  these  moods, 
is  thus  credited  with  the  power  of  procuring  for  us  the  discovery 
of  new  truths.  The  assertion  which  is  sometimes  made  that  blind 
sentiment  alone  is  the  product  of  musical  harmony  is  therefore  alto- 
gether without  foundation.  If  such  were  the  case,  music  ought  to 
be  able  to  produce  the  same  marked  effects  on  animals  as  on  man. 
Animals  should  betray  the  same  strong  sensations,  the  same  appre- 
ciation for  certain  melodies ;  but  the  pleasure  which  they  show  is 
of  quite  a  different  kind  from  that  which  man  experiences.  Judg- 
ing from  outward  symptoms,  we  must  of  course  grant  that  the 
sweetness  of  the  sound  exercises  an  influence  upon  the  animal ; 
but  this  influence  is  merely  the  soothing  effect  produced  upon  the 
acoustic  nerve.  Beyond  this  the  appreciation  of  music  cannot 
affect  the  animal ;  there  is  no  manifestation  which  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  animal  feels  in  any  sense  the  idea  or  concept  that  under- 
lies the  composition. 

Man's  enjoyment  of  music,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  limit 
itself  to  the  material  quality  and  sweetness  of  the  sound ;  nay, 
sometimes  it  welcomes  partial  discord  as  strengthening  by  way  of 
contrast  the  impression  of  the  concept  or  design  that  underlies 
the  composition  of  a  musical  theme.  To  an  uncultured  ear,  the 
sublime  allegro,  or  the  adagio  of  some  grand  sonata,  will  seem 
like  a  confused  entanglement  of  sounds  in  no  wise  suggestive  of 
intelligent  and  orderly  arrangement.  Thus  the  Spinnerlied  of 
Wagner's  File  gender  Hollander  will  to  many  sound  like  mere 
musical  ravings,  until  by  intelligent  study  of  the  piece  we  have 
mastered  the  idea  or  concept  which  it  is  intended  to  convey. 
Then  only  do  we  begin  to  appreciate  what  may  thereafter  become 
a  source  of  delight  which  never  palls,  because  it  pertains  to  what 
is  seen  by  the  mind,  and  not  to  what  is  merely  taken  in  by  the 
ear  or  felt. 

Herein,  too,  we  must  probably  seek  the  principal  difference 
between  classical  and  non-classical  music.     The  beauty  of  non- 
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classical  music  appeals  to  the  sentiment ;  it  is  the  vivacity  of  the 
tempo,  the  accentuation  of  the  rhythm,  that  pleases.  Hence  it  is 
that  after  hearing  an  ordinary,  superficial  composition  two  or  three 
times  we  begin  to  tire  of  it,  until  it  becomes  positively  wearisome. 
In  classical  music  it  is  the  design,  the  idea,  that  pleases,  and  since 
that  is  lasting,  the  pleasure  derived  from  it  outlives  the  momen- 
tary impression. 

If  we  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  thought  scheme  that 
is  presented  to  the  mind  by  really  good  music,  we  realize  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  ideas  presented  are  not  of  such  a  character  as 
require  for  their  completion  color,  taste,  or  smell, — that  is  to  say, 
such  as  are  dependent  for  their  conmunication  upon  the  organs  of 
sight  and  touch.  These  come  to  us  through  the  arts  of  painting 
and  of  sculpture,  or  through  the  use  of  words.  Nor  are  musical 
thought-images  a  succession  of  speculative  reasonings  such  as 
would  be  carried  on  by  the  dialectical  use  of  speech.  They  are 
rather  an  undefined  though  strongly  impressive  element  of  ideas 
which  lie  beyond  the  use  of  ordinary  words. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration,  which  by  a  sort  of  analogy  will 
convey  a  notion  of  what  I  mean.  Imagine  that  you  are  listening 
to  the  recitation  of  some  beautiful  piece  of  poetry.  Suppose  that 
the  speaker,  by  the  grace  and  elegance  of  his  diction,  by  the 
expression  and  moving  pathos  of  his  countenance,  and  the  anima- 
tion of  his  gesture,  presents  the  thoughts  of  the  poet  to  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  as  vividly  as  possible.  He  would  no  doubt  succeed 
much  better  than  the  mere  reciter  of  the  words  who  gives  the 
thought,  but  without  any  attempt  at  expression.  But  if  the  same 
lines  that  had  just  been  recited  with  appreciable  clearness  and 
force  be  sung  to  music  with  a  melody  which  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  thought  or  scene  described,  we  perceive  an  instant  heighten- 
ing of  the  power  of  interpretation,  and  the  audience  will  have  a  far 
clearer  intuition  of  what  the  poet  attempted  to  convey  to  them 
than  the  most  expressive  elocution  could  give.  The  persuasive 
reasoning  of  music  is  for  similar  reasons  of  analogy  embodied  in 
the  mythical  figure  of  Orpheus.  Of  course  the  stronger,  the  more 
robust,  and  the  more  tense  the  sentiment  of  a  person  is,  the 
greater,  indirectly,  will  be,  as  a  consequence,  the  mental  grasp 
with  which  he  will  lay  hold  of  objects  presented  ;  and  hence  the 
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clearer  will  be  the  impression.  Furthermore,  music  possesses  a 
power  of  multiplying  the  points  of  contact  by  which  the  attention 
of  the  mind  is  drawn  to  one  centre,  whence  proceeds  also  a  greater 
facility  in  traversing  quickly  the  various  stages  of  an  argument,  and 
deducing  all  the  consequences  possible  from  that  which  it  sees. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  music  occasionally  calls  up 
before  the  mind  ideas,  not  of  an  abstract  order,  but  of  a  kind  that 
is  akin  to  the  material.  I  allude  to  the  material  sound-connection 
between  parts  of  music  and  things  found  in  the  visible  creation. 

Of  this  Haydn's  compositions  offer  frequent  examples ;  but 
the  most  noted  is  perhaps  that  which  occurs  in  Beethoven's 
Pastoral  Symphony.  There  is  in  this  symphony  a  certain  har- 
mony which  is  said  to  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  rhythmic 
melody  produced  by  the  fall  of  water  of  a  certain  cascade  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  In  the  disposal  of  cadences  and  intervals  there  is 
almost  perfect  identity  of  motion  and  rhythm,  quite  independently 
of  the  pitch  and  variation  of  notes,  which  may  be  likened  to  the 
artificial  assonance  of  which  some  of  the  poets  have  made  use  to 
express  certain  sentiments  or  sounds  in  nature  or  in  the  animals. 
We  have  something  of  this  kind  in  Virgil,  where,  by  the  peculiar  use 
and  disposition  of  the  s  sound,  he  imitates  the  hissing  of  a  serpent, 
or  where  the  peculiar  grouping  of  feet  in  alternate  beat  represents 
the  galloping  of  a  horse ;  or  again  where  the  abrupt  termination 
of  a  line  suggests  the  fall  of  a  wounded  soldier  from  his  horse. 

But  music  does  not  appeal  to  us  merely  as  a  simple  element. 
It  is  a  group  of  several  elements,  all  of  which,  skilfully  brought 
together,  tend  to  produce  a  result  which  elevates  the  art  above 
others  as  a  medium  for  conveying  thought.  We  distinguish  the 
melody  of  a  composition,  the  harmony  that  accompanies  it,  the 
accentuation  and  gradation  of  sound  by  which  it  expresses  this  or 
that  peculiar  pathos  and  sentiment,  the  time  in  which  it  is  played, 
the  various  changes  of  touch,  staccato  or  legato ^  with  the  judicious 
use  of  loud  or  soft  pedal.  The  principal  agent  in  producing  any 
given  effect  is  unquestionably  the  melody ;  but  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  the  time,  the  accentuation,  and  the  variations  of  touch 
form  part  of  the  melody,  or  rather  constitute  it.  As  to  the  part 
which  harmony  plays,  we  may  say  that  its  efficiency  chiefly  con- 
sists in  properly  setting  forth  or  bringing  out  the  melody.     The 
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finest  and  most  original  chord  may  produce  a  transient  impression 
because  pleasing  to  the  ear ;  but  it  is  the  succession  of  chords,  and 
their  skilful  adjustment  which  makes  up  the  unit  of  a  melody, 
that  chiefly  attract  the  attention  and  excite  admiration.  Experi- 
ence proves  that  after  listening  to  a  series  of  fine  chords,  however 
beautiful  they  may  be  in  themselves,  we  recall  them,  not  in  isolated 
parts,  but  as  a  complete  melody ;  and  the  more  beautiful  the 
chords  are,  the  greater  expression  and  meaning  do  we  give  to  the 
melody  itself,  whether  sung  inwardly  or  viva  voce.  But  these  few 
observations  must  suffice  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  music  is  a  lan- 
guage which  conveys  thought.  For  the  rest  it  is  a  subject  that 
concerns  the  most  hidden  and  mysterious  workings  of  human 
nature,  for  music  affects  not  only  the  intelligence  and  sentiment 
of  man,  but  also  his  moral  nature. 

Joseph  A.  Dewe. 
St  Paul,  Minn.       

NATURE   AND    MAN.' 
A  "  Kosmic  Synthesis." 

THE  extension  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  two  or 
three  decades  in  the  field  of  scientific  inquiry,  as  well  as  the 
increased  specialization  of  scientific  methods,  have  combined  to 
render  it  at  present  extremely  difficult  for  the  lay  public  to  take 
account  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  of  the  general  trend  of 
contemporary  scientific  thought ;  and  it  is  but  natural  therefore 
that  when  an  expert,  such  as  Professor  Ray-Lankester,  sums  up 
the  net  results  of  recent  "  Nature  Search  "  he  should  be  listened 
to  with  eager  interest  and  attention. 

The  synthesis  which  he  offers  us  is  indeed  in  very  many  ways 
a  remarkable  one.  It  is  luminous  in  style,  and  picturesque, 
almost  dramatic,  in  the  method  of  its  treatment ;  while  it  abounds, 
besides,  in  brilliant  and  suggestive  touches  such  as  open  out  vistas 
of  speculation  of  quite  another  sort  from  that  which  the  writer 
himself  follows. 

The  matter  of  this  exceptionally  interesting  "  manifesto,"  as  it 
may  be  called,  allows  of  being  easily  separated  into  two  parts ; 

"^  Nature  and  Man.  Romanes  Lecture,  1905.  By  Professor  Edwin  Ray-Lan- 
kester, M.A.,  Hon.  D.Sc,  F.R.S.     Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 
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the  one  consisting  of  data  capable  in  themselves  of  sustaining 
widely  different  conclusions ;  the  other  of  particular  constructions 
only,  by  means  of  which  the  range  of  these  conclusions  becomes 
limited. 

We  will  take  the  former  to  begin  with,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand. 

The  term  "  Nature,"  Professor  Ray-Lankester  reminds  us,  was 
for  a  long  time  erroneously  employed  to  designate  what  is  in 
truth  but  a  minute  portion  of  something  which  has  now  come  to 
be  recognized  as  an  immense  organic  whole.  It  is  thus  not  so 
very  long  since  that  people,  when  speaking  in  a  general  way  of 
the  "  study  of  nature,"  meant  merely  the  study  of  some  isolated 
parts  of  this, — as  of  plants,  or  of  animals,  or  of  crystals.  The 
present  more  comprehensive  interpretation  of  the  word  *'  Nature  " 
as  equivalent  to  the  "  Kosmos,"  as  standing,  that  is  to  say,  for 
"  the  whole  plexus  of  mechanical  forces  and  their  results,  of  which 
this  cooling  globe  forms  a  part,"  is  a  comparatively  modem  one  ; 
and  it  is  in  proportion  as  this  definition  has  gained  acceptance, 
that  a  deliberate  and  determined  investigation  of  natural  processes, 
with  a  view  to  their  more  complete  apprehension,  has  been  able  to 
arise. 

In  England  this  investigation  was  inaugurated  by  the  small 
but  devoted  band  of  "  Nature  Searchers  "  who  founded  the  Royal 
Society ;  and  since  their  time  workers  have  never  been  wanting 
who,  plodding  patiently  forward  each  in  his  own  field,  have  brought 
their  gathered  spoils  as  contributions  to  the  common  stock  of 
nature-knowledge. 

In  this  way  by  the  middle  of  the  last  century  an  immense 
number  of  more  or  less  isolated  facts  had  been  got  together ;  but 
it  was  not  until  within  the  last  fifty  years  or  so  that  the  system 
which  allows  all  these  to  be  dealt  with  as  parts  of  a  single  whole 
had  taken  shape ;  nor  that,  with  every  advance  of  physical  science, 
a  common  origin  or  physical  phenomena  became  more  and  more 
clearly  indicated.  It  was  then,  and  not  until  then,  therefore,  that 
it  became  possible  to  formulate  both  a  general  doctrine  as  to  the 
evolution  of  the  kosmos  as  a  whole  and  a  more  special  doctrine 
as  to  the  evolution  of  life,  both  human  and  non-human,  within  it. 
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The  theory  of  orderly  development  thus  resulting  meets  with 
less  and  less  serious  opposition  in  proportion  as  facts  on  which  it 
rests  become  generally  known,  while  for  the  scientific  credo  of 
to-day  we  may  look  upon  it  as  included  in  the  two  following 
propositions,  viz. : 

(i)  that  in  the  "Kosmos"  we  have  the  sum  of  all  natural 
forces  and  their  resultants ;  and 

(2)  that  in  "  Humanity"  we  have  one  resultant  among  others 
of  these  interacting  forces. 

It  is  with  the  bearing,  both  practical  and  philosophic,  of  these 
two  propositions  that  Professor  Ray-Lankester  is  occupied  in  his 
Lecture. 

There  are  many  people,  he  says  at  starting,  who  fall  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  by  thus  exhibiting  humanity  as  explicable, 
we  exhibit  it  as  not  worth  explaining.  Such  people,  he  continues, 
fail  to  realize  what  is  the  main  feature  in  the  evolutionary  process 
they  decry ; — its  strict  coordination,  namely,  with  the  results  that 
it  has  in  charge  to  bring  about ; — insomuch  that  man,  far  from 
being  shown  through  it  as  a  "  bye-product  "  of  the  clash  of  un- 
ordered forces,  appears  as  the  "  masterpiece  "  toward  whose  per- 
fection nature  has  been  laboring  from  the  beginning.  Through 
two  distinct  growth-processes,  first  of  body,  then  of  brain,  poten- 
tial man  has  been  gradually  equipped  with  the  physical  attributes 
of  his  humanity ;  while,  as  though  in  some  essential  connection 
with  these,  we  find  him  the  owner  of  a  set  of  faculties  so  altogether 
unique  as  to  warrant  our  viewing  his  appearance  on  the  planet 
as  marking  a  new  era  in  the  scheme  of  kosmic  development. 
Reason,  self-consciousness,  knowledge,  will — qualities  adumbrated, 
it  is  true,  among  the  lower  forms  of  life — are  in  the  degree  in  which 
man  exhibits  them  completely  sui  generis.  In  the  human  will 
alone.  Nature,  as  it  would  seem,  has  bestowed  upon  him  a  power 
before  which  even  she  herself  is  forced  to  bow ;  man  in  fact,  the 
latest  bom  of  all  her  children,  being  the  only  one  who  sets  him- 
self against  her  sovereign  authority.  His  will  is  such  that  in 
whatever  direction  it  asserts  itself,  profound  changes  are  the  result. 
He  is  able  to  defy  the  very  laws  of  selection  and  survival  to 
which  he  owes  his  own  being,  and  to  laugh  at  the  death-sentence 
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which,  where  Nature  has  her  will,  forms  the  penalty  of  even  the 
smallest  physical  unfitness. 

Rebelling  thus  against  Nature's  standard,  man  has  chosen  to 
set  up  another  in  its  place, — an  ideal  standard,  as  of  comfort,  of 
achievement,  or  of  conscious  joy  in  life ;  and  the  maintenance  of 
this  involves  always  the  control,  and  sometimes  the  subversion, 
of  what  otherwise  would  be  an  uninterrupted  "  reign  of  law." 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  picture  so  drawn  has  another  side,  and 
one  which  is  exceedingly  important.  Man's  rebellion  against 
Nature,  though  successful  in  a  great  measure,  has  nevertheless 
not  been  an  unqualified  success.  For  the  very  fact  of  his  inter- 
ference with  natural  law  has  given  him  enemies  from  whom  he 
would  otherwise  have  been  free.  Thus  through  the  exercise  of 
his  unique  powers  he  has  been  enabled  to  prolong  life,  to  do 
battle  with  sickness,  and  to  mitigate  physical  suffering ;  but  by 
the  very  fact  of  his  so  doing,  non-natural  conditions  of  survival 
have  supervened,  which  Nature  let  alone  would  never  have  per- 
mitted to  arise, — conditions  of  chronic  degeneracy  and  disease, 
and  of  chronic  over-pressure  of  population.  It  is  these  two  "  dogs 
of  war  "  unchained  by  his  own  hand  with  which  man  now  has  to 
reckon,  and  the  more  immediately  practical  object  which  meets 
us  in  the  present  Lecture  is  that  of  pointing  out  to  him  the  best 
way  of  doing  so. 

Nature,  says  Professor  Ray- Lank  ester,  has  been  marked  out  as 
the  regnum  hominis — the  kingdom  of  man — mainly  through 
man's  possession  of  faculties  which  enable  him  to  become  a 
"  Nature  Searcher,"  and  his  employment  of  these  in  the  past, 
however  halting  and  desultory,  has  sufficed  to  place  him  on  the 
steps  of  his  throne. 

To  the  question,  therefore,  how  he  is  to  mount  higher, — nay, 
as  to  how  he  shall  secure  himself  from  the  death-doing  forces 
still  arrayed  against  him, — the  answer  becomes  an  obvious  one. 
It  is  to  the  labors  of  a  small  unrequited  band  of  enthusiastic  toilers 
in  the  past  that  he  owes  whatever  he  possesses  of  the  knowledge 
that  is  really  power.  More  of  this  same  sort  of  knowledge  is 
what  he  wants,  and  nothing  else  will  here  serve  him.  The  laws 
of  life  and  death,  the  laws  of  health  and  sickness,  the  laws  of 
psychology  and  of  heredity,  these  and  such  as  these  most  inti- 
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mately  concern  him, — and  it  is  to  their  strenuous  and  systematic 
study  that  he  must  devote  himself,  if  the  crown  of  nature-mastery 
is  to  be  his. 

In  the  face  of  this  pressing  necessity  the  question  as  to  whether 
"  physical  science  "  should  or  should  not  take  the  foremost  place 
in  the  educational  programme  of  the  future,  becomes  of  vital 
consequence  for  us  all.  Hitherto  our  minds  have  been  directed 
far  too  exclusively  to  a  dead  past,  to  deeds  performed  under  con- 
ditions that  can  never  recur,  to  languages  moulded  under  the  in- 
fluence of  other  needs  than  our  own.  From  such  preoccupations 
it  is  high  time  to  turn,  in  order  that  we  may  now  give  to  the  living 
present,  and  to  the  future  that  will  live,  the  consideration  they  so 
urgently  require.  "  Entertaining  knowlege  "  and  "  elegant  accom- 
plishments "  have  their  place,  but  to  pursue  them  exclusively,  when 
dangers  against  which  they  are  powerless  wait  at  our  doors,  is  "  to 
fiddle  while  Rome  is  burning."  Were  we — to  take  but  a  single 
instance — to  subtract  but  a  fraction  of  the  time  and  money  now 
spent  in  cramming  youths  with  learning  which  is  of  little  use  to 
them,  and  devote  it  instead  to  the  systematic  study  of  such  subjects 
as  contagion  and  infection,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  within 
fifty  years  a  whole  class  of  diseases  by  which  mankind  is  now 
decimated  might  be  practically  stamped  out. 

But  into  this  part  of  Professor  Ray-Lankester's  argument  we 
have  neither  the  need  nor  the  space  to  enter.  It  is  to  another 
question,  and  to  one  of  far  greater  consequence  in  connection  with 
the  present  subject,  that  we  have  now  to  turn. 

The  significance  of  the  human  growth-process,  as  above  indi- 
cated, except  in  so  far  as  this  is  purely  phenomenal,  is  one,  as  it 
cannot  be  too  clearly  recognized,  which  depends  altogether  on  a 
consideration  which,  though  by  no  means  far-fetched.  Professor 
Ray-Lankester  has  chosen  to  altogether  leave  out;  there  are, 
that  is  to  say,  two  points  of  view,  quite  distinct  from  one  another, 
in  which  the  "  Kosmos  "  as  a  "  plexus  of  mechanical  forces  and 
their  resultants  "  may  be  alternately  regarded ;  and  it  is  accord- 
ing as  one  or  the  other  of  these  is  adopted  that  it  becomes  possible 
or  impossible  to  figure  to  ourselves  a  moral  order  as  subsisting 
within  it  side  by  side  with  a  physical  order.  Let  us  thus  but  once 
place   fully  before  our  minds  the    kosmos  as  a  self-contained, 
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self-governed  "  All-in- All,"  and  we  become  forced,  whether  we 
will  or  no,  to  see  everything  belonging  to  it  as  in  the  grip  of  an 
inexorable  determinism ;  but  should  we  adopt,  on  the  contrary, 
what  is  in  fact  the  only  real  alternative,  and  figure  it,  not  as  the 
totality  of  all  things,  but  as  dependent  on  a  power  outside  it,  then 
at  once  everything  connected  with  it  undergoes  a  potential  change ; 
while  in  particular  the  twin-factors  of  free-will  and  responsibility 
become  able  to  enter  directly,  not  as  being  themselves  products 
of  kosmic  action,  but  as  coordinates  of  such  products. 

How  far  this  is  true  we  will  now  go  on  to  examine. 

Professor  Ray-Lankester,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  lecture, 
formulates  virtually  three  definite  statements  : 

(i)  that  the  kosmic  forces,  of  whose  action  humanity  has 
been  the  crowning  product,  have  acted  neither  by  chance  nor 
promiscuously  in  all  directions,  but  in  certain  well-defined  direc- 
tions only ; 

(2)  that  man,  so  far  as  appearances  are  concerned,  thus  stands 
as  the  outcome  of  causes  specially  arranged  for  bringing  him  into 
being;  and  further, 

(3)  that  when  once  fully  developed,  human  nature  exhibits 
faculties  of  a  sort  so  completely  unprecedented  that  we  cannot 
choose  but  recognize  in  it  a  new  kosmic  departure. 

How,  it  may  well  be  asked,  are  we  to  interpret  these  phe- 
nomena ?  And  the  answer  which  most  naturally  suggests  itself  is 
that  "  purpose  "  is  written  on  the  very  face  of  them.  But  to  talk 
of  purpose  in  connection  merely  with  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects 
which  could  not  conceivably  have  resulted  otherwise  than  as  they 
have  done  is  simply  a  misuse  of  language.  If  the  only  originat- 
ing agency  we  are  to  take  account  of  is  simply  a  plexus  of 
mechanical  forces,  no  purpose  in  any  correct  sense  of  the  term 
can  be  originated ;  and  the  suggestion  of  "  purpose  in  Nature," 
however  apparently  strong,  must  be  dismissed  as  being  on  our 
part  no  more  than  an  optical  delusion ;  for  where  the  necessary 
action  of  kosmic  force  is  all  we  have  to  look  to,  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  can  be  expected  from  it  except  a  series  of 
equally  necessary  reactions. 

Now,  however,  let  us  turn  to  the  other  hypothesis, — that  of  the 
kosmos  still  viewed  subjectively,  as  a  plexus  of  mechanical  forces. 
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but  objectively  as  deriving  both  its  potentialities  and  the  energy- 
through  which  to  develop  them  from  a  source  external  to  it.  The 
conclusions  to  which  we  were  in  the  first  case  driven  do  not,  as  it 
is  easy  to  see,  any  longer  hold  good.  "  Kosmic  purpose  "  may- 
be regarded  as  no  less  real  than  it  seems,  for  the  whole  process  of 
kosmic  evolution  can  now,  with  perfect  consistency,  be  interpreted 
as  the  unfolding  of  a  supreme  extra-kosmic  will.  The  faculties  which 
place  man  apart  from  other  living  organisms  no  longer  need  to  be 
viewed  as  forming  an  unsolved  kosmic  riddle.  They  clamor  on  the 
contrary  for  recognition,  as  tokens  of  extra-kosmic  status,  whilst 
the  process  through  which  with  a  strange  literalness  the  "  dust  of 
the  earth  "  is  exhibited  as  furnishing  the  physical  basis  of  humanity, 
becomes  invested  with  a  character  which  can  without  any  sugges- 
tion of  irreverence  be  called  little  less  than  sacramental. 

The  terms  "  lowly"  or  "  non-human,"  sometimes  made  use  of 
with  reference  to  it,  are  beside  the  mark.  No  human  ancestor  in 
the  direct  line  can  have  ever  been  otherwise  than  potentially 
human.  For  the  "  tree  of  life  "  is  to  be  figured  with  all  its  speci- 
fically human  elements  as  retained  within  its  ascending  trunk,  only 
those  elements  which  are  non-hmnan  being  thrown  out  in  the 
shape  of  side-branches,  so  that  when  at  length  its  terminal  shoot 
is  put  forth,  nothing  can  there  be  found  except  humanity  alone. 

A  long  tarrying  of  embryo  man  within  the  womb  of  Nature, 
disguised  in  non-human  integuments ;  an  emergence  only  when 
his  full  human  stature  had  been  gained,  and  his  animal  wrappings 
cast  aside, — such  is  the  picture  suggested  as  well  by  analogy  as  by 
the  implications  of  recent  science.  Those  who  can  see  nothing 
more  here  than  a  phase  of  kosmic  development  must  attach  to  the 
processes  involved  such  meaning  as  they  can.  Those  who  on  the 
other  hand  view  it  in  connection  with  a  Power  that  is  extra-kos- 
mic will  perceive  that  it  not  merely  lends  itself  to,  but  almost  com- 
pels, a  frankly  theistic  interpretation. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  this  Lecture  at  all  carefully  without 
perceiving  that  the  contention  to  which  the  writer  himself  attaches 
most  importance  is  just  the  one  whose  logical  weakness  is  ren- 
dered the  most  apparent. 

The  point  he  sets  out  to  prove  is  that  man,  though  himself  a 
mere  cog  or  lever  in  the  mechanism  of  the  kosmos,  is  yet  pos- 
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sessed  of  a  real  capacity  for  directing  this  mechanism  toward  ends 
of  his  own  choosing.  To  walk  simultaneously  in  two  opposite 
directions  would  be  a  no  more  difficult  feat  than  that  of  rendering 
this  proposition  thinkable  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lecturer 
in  his  attempt  to  reconcile  contradictories  does  not  really  do  more 
than  oscillate  between  them.  Thus,  to  begin  with,  man,  as 
"  Nature's  rebel,"  is  introduced  with  all  the  honors  of  a  successful 
revolutionist.  Subsequently  we  find  him  shorn  altogether  of 
these  and  relegated  to  the  position  of  a  piece  of  mechanical 
reversing-gear  by  means  of  which  a  fresh  direction  is  given  to 
kosmic  force ;  whilst,  finally,  he  is  once  again  rehabilitated,  by 
being  placed  before  us  in  the  character  of  a  free  and  responsible 
agent,  capable  of  deciding  his  own  destiny  by  choosing  wisely 
between  two  possible  courses. 

Among  the  large  number  of  people  who  regret  without  ques- 
tioning the  "  destruction  "  which,  as  we  often  hear  it  said,  science 
has  inflicted  on  Christianity,  there  are  many  who  entertain  hopes 
of  recovering  what  they  have  lost  through  the  medium  of  a 
"  higher  kosmic  synthesis."  Could  "  humanity  "  only  make  good 
its  title  to  be  regarded  as  the  "  brain  "  or  "  soul "  of  the  "  kosmos," 
the  return  of  some  sort  of  an  object  for  religious  sentiment  and 
endeavor  would,  they  vaguely  imagine,  certainly  follow. 

That  it  is  a  claim  precisely  of  this  sort  which  Professor  Ray- 
Lankester  here  advances,  nobody  who  reads  his  Romanes  Lecture 
with  any  attention  will  deny ;  but  as  to  how  far  the  grounds  he 
assumes  are  such  as  justify  him  in  attributing  to  "Nature"  the 
character  of  a  regnum  hominis, — this,  to  say  the  very  least  of  it, 
is  quite  another  matter. 

M.  M.  Mallock. 

Cambridge,  England. 
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GOD  AND  MUSIO. 

The  idea  that  music  is  in  some  special  way  the  echo  of  the 
Divine  Voice  is  common  to  the  philosophy  of  all  nations  and  races. 
John  Harrington  Edwards  has  given  particular  and  applied  ex- 
pression to  this  sentiment  in  a  book  to  which  he  gives  the  title 
God  and  Music}     He  works  out  the  thought  that 

God  is  its  author  and  not  man  ;  He  laid 
The  keynote  of  all  harmonies ;  he  planned 

All  perfect  combinations,  and  He  made 
Us  so  that  we  could  hear  and  vmderstand. 

He  defines  music  in  the  words  of  Beethoven  as  "  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  inner  essential  nature  of  all  that  is."  This  manifesta- 
tion consists  not  only  in  this  that  the  universe  is  rhythmical  in 
every  element  and  movement  of  sounds,  but  also  in  what  he 
styles  "  the  expression  of  spiritual  experiences."  The  fact  of 
music  demonstrates  the  fact  of  supernatural  motive  power,  or,  as 
Lotze  argues,  since  modes  of  motion  can  produce  only  modes 
of  motion,  music  could  not  generate  spiritual  states  if  there  were 
no  spiritural  form  and  substance  to  utter  it  to  a  spirit  in  man.  This 
is  the  thought  which  the  author  of  Charles  Auchester  more  subtly 
expresses :  "  I  felt  that  it  is  not  in  voice  that  the  thing  called 
music  hides ;  it  is  the  uncreated  intelligence  of  tone  that  genius 
breathes  into  the  created  elements  of  sound."^ 

Edwards  cites  some  very  apt  comments  of  eminent  thinkers 
to  enforce  this  argument  on  the  power  and  meaning  of  music.  The 
voice  of  the  musician  i§  the  voice  of  charity,  of  wisdom,  of  science, 
of  theology. 

He  seems  to  hear  a  heavenly  Friend, 

And  through  thick  veils  to  apprehend 

A  labor  working  to  an  end.  — (  Tennyson. ) 

*  God  and  Music.  By  John  Harrington  Edwards.  New  York  :  The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co. 

*  Charles  Auchester.     A  Memorial.     By  E.   Berger.     New  York :  A.  L.  Hurt. 
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*'  As  sculpture,  with  its  exactness  of  line  and  severe  proportions 
is  the  representative  art  of  the  Greeks,  so  music  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  attempt  to  express  the  unutterable  in  feeling  and  aspiration,  is 
the  representative  art  of  modern  thought." — {D.  W.  Forster.) 

"Theology  and  music,"  writes  Andrew  Lang,  "move  on, 
hand  in  hand,  through  time,  and  will  continue  eternally  to  illus- 
trate, embellish,  enforce,  impress,  and  fix  in  the  attentive  mind  the 
grand  and  important  truths  of  Christianity." 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony 

This  universal  frame  began  ; 
When  nature  underneath  a  heap 

Of  jarring  atoms  lay. 


The  diapason  closing  full  in  man. 

— {^Dryden.^ 

"  Everything  in  nature  seems  keyed  to  take  its  part  in  the 
kosmic  symphony.  The  composite  keynote  of  external  nature  is 
middle  F^  which  the  Chinese  claim  to  have  discovered  five  thousand 
years  ago  as  the  root-tone  called  Kung^  from  which  all  others 
sprang."  This  tone  is  heard  in  the  confused  noise  coming  from 
a  distant  city,  in  the  waving  foliage  of  a  large  forest,  in  the  thunder 
of  a  railroad  train  through  a  tunnel  or  over  a  bridge.  "The 
Coliseum  has  its  keynote,  as  has  every  solid  structure.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  bell  tower  will  sway  responsively  to  a  peal  of  bells 
harmoniously  tuned  and  struck.  This  vibrant  sympathy  between 
architectural  masses  and  correlative  air-waves  has  suggested  a 
possible  cause  for  the  downfall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  when  the 
procession  of  priestly  trumpeters  during  the  seven  days'  circuit 
may  have  struck  the  keynote  of  at  least  some  portion  of  them. 
The  same  idea  underlies  the  drawing  of  a  poetic  parallel  illustrat- 
ing the  power  and  beauty  of  ethical  harmony. 

**He  who,  with  bold  and  skilful  hand  sweeps  o'er 
The  organ  keys  of  some  Cathedral  pile. 
Flooding  with  music  vault  and  nave  and  aisle, 
While  on  his  ear  falls  but  a  thunderous  roar — 
In  the  composer's  lofty  motive  free. 
Knows  well  that  all  that  temple  vast  and  dim, 
Thrills  to  its  base  with  anthem,  psalm,  or  hymn, 
True  to  the  changeless  laws  of  harmony. 
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So  he,  who  on  the  changing  chords  of  life, 

With  firm,  sweet  touch  plays  the  great  Master's  score. 

Of  Truth  and  Love  and  Duty,  evermore, 

Knows,  too,  that  far  beyond  this  roar  and  strife, 

Though  he  may  never  hear,  in  the  true  time 

These  notes  must  all  accord  in  symphonies  sublime. ' ' 

The  poet's  allusion  to  "  the  Great  Master's  score  of  Truth  and 
Love  and  Duty  "  suggests  a  pretty  mnemonic  device  which  uses 
the  gamut  of  Guido  d'Arezzo  to  recall  certain  maxims  or  prin- 
ciples of  perfection  indicating  the  perfect  harmony  with  the  Divine 
Law. 


"W^ 


THE   SCALE    OF    PERFECTION. 

Do  -  LPHiN  means :  *'  In  Christ's  dear  Name," 

Re  '  verently,  as  is  due, 

Mi  '  nister  to  those  who  claim 

jFa  -  therhood  in  God  with  you  ! 

Sol  '  3ce  others  !  Bear  thy  cross  ! 

La  -  bor  for  the  better  part ! 

Sr-N'    alone  is  real  loss. 

Do  -  ing  good  the  noblest  art. 


The  loilowing  gamut  in  French  we  owe  to  the  courtesy  of 
one  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  herself  an  accomplished 
musician  and  devoted  pupil  in  the  school  of  Divine  Harmony. 


'^M> 


U. 


Do  -  minez  aussitot  le  premier  mouvement, 
Re  -  primez  sans  repit  tout  mauvais  sentiment, 
Mi  •  traillez  sans  piti6  le  defeut  dominant, 
Fa  •  cilitez  la  paix,  le  devoir  douceroent, 
Sol  -  licitez  du  Ciel  le  secours  en  tout  temps. 
La  -  pidez  le  vieil  homme  avec  tous  ses  enfants. 
Si  -    gnalez  pour  Marie  un  amour  tres  ardent. 
Do  -  nnez  surtout  a  Dieu  un  cceur  pur  et  fervent. 
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HISTOEIO  TEUTH  AND  BOARDS  OF  PUBLIO  EDUCATION. 

At  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Girls*  High  School,  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Music  last  June,  Henry  R.  Edmunds,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  made  an  impromptu  address 
in  which  he  pleaded  earnestly  for  the  higher  education  of  woman. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said :  "  Woman  has  always  been 
unfairly  discriminated  against  by  man.  Adam  was  the  first  to 
treat  woman  unfairly,  and  man  has  treated  her  thus  down  through 
the  ages.  Even  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  held  in 
the  south  of  France  a  council  of  learned  prelates  who  for  two 
days  discussed  the  question  whether  woman  had  a  soul  or  not. 
At  the  end  of  the  two  days  they  gave  this  equivocal  decision — 
that  woman  was  a  human  being." 

This  statement  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  States,  at  a  City  High-School 
Commencement,  and  before  an  intelligent,  cultured  audience  of 
3,000  people,  of  the  position  of  woman  as  defined  by  "  a  council 
of  learned  prelates,"  was  startling  if  not  mortifying  information  to 
the  Catholics  present  in  the  audience  and  among  the  graduates. 
Confident  that  there  was  an  explanation  of  what  was  announced 
as  a  recognized  historic  fact,  but  which  actually  contradicted  the 
whole  belief  and  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  regard  to 
woman,  one  of  the  auditors  kindly  wrote  to  President  Edmunds 
for  the  name,  date,  and  place  of  the  "  council  of  learned  prelates 
who  for  two  days  discussed  the  question  whether  woman  had 
a  soul  or  not."  The  reply  was  a  vague  reference  to  some 
book  that  had  been  read,  and  a  promise  to  produce  it.  When  it 
was  intimated  that  the  book  in  question  would  have  no  more 
weight  than  the  author  could  give  it,  and  that  there  was  need  of 
naming  the  very  authority  for  a  statement  that  placed  the  Catholic 
Church  in  so  discreditable  a  light,  the  President  candidly  con- 
fessed that  he  never  looked  up  authorities.  Afterwards  the  book 
was  produced.  It  proved  to  be  ''Sketches  on  the  Old  Road  through 
France  to  Florence,  by  A.  H.  Hallman  Murray,  accompanied  by 
Henry  W.  Nevinson  and  Montgomery  Carmichael."  At  page  75 
of  this  joint  production  of  three  supposedly  intelligent  and  schol- 
arly travellers  is  found  this  illuminating  piece  of  history : — 
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''  Women  should  never  forget  what  they  owe  to  the  town  of  Macon, 
which  is  really  in  the  same  valley  (Rhone).  My  theological  friends 
tell  me  it  was  the  Council  of  Macon  which  decided  that  women  were 
human  beings.  The  question  before  the  Council  was  whether  women 
had  souls.  That  point  was  left  open,  but  the  subsidiary  dogma  was 
fixed  forever,  and  since  that  Council  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
it  has  been  quite  possible  to  remain  a  good  Catholic  and  yet  to  doubt 
no  more  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  women  are  practically  of  the 
same  species  as  ourselves. 

*  <  It  was  a  great  advance,  for  there  was  no  suggestion  at  the  Council 
that  women  belonged  to  a  higher  species,  as  subsequent  poets  have 
heretically  taught.  Yet  the  Council  had  close  before  them  some  very 
remarkable  instances  of  women  saints.  It  was  only  five  centuries 
since  St.  Martha  had  tamed  the  monstrous  Tarasque  of  the  Rhone, 
and  St.  Mary  Salome,  St.  Mary  the  mother  of  St.  James  the  Less,  and 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  had  landed  together  on  the  shores  of  the  Camargue. 
Except  for  the  Ephesian  St.  Trophimus,  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
for  certain  except  that  he  was  sickly,  all  the  chief  saints  of  this  region 
were  women.  And  woman's  influence  appears  always  to  have  remained 
peculiarly  strong  in  the  district,  as  though  in  protest  against  the 
unimaginative  and  parochial  habits  of  Romanized  officials. ' ' 

Now  as  to  the  facts  that  are  here  made  to  do  service  in  propa- 
gating an  outrageous  calumny  against  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
second  Council  of  Macon,  to  which  these  travellers  refer,  was  held 
in  the  year  585,  Pelagius  II  being  Pope.  There  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Council  forty-three  bishops.  The  Council  enacted 
decrees  on  various  subjects,  but  the  most  careful  scrutiny  fails  to 
show  any  decree  that  touches  in  the  slightest  way  the  question  of 
woman  having  a  soul  or  that  she  was  a  human  being.  The  only 
possible  thing  that  could  be  distorted  into  the  calumny  which 
these  three  travellers  repeat,  is  referred  to  in  one  of  the  notes  that 
tell  of  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  Council.  This  note  states  that 
there  was  at  the  Council  a  certain  bishop  who  said  that  "  woman  " 
could  not  be  called  "  man  :  "  "  Extitit  enim  in  hac  synodo,  qui- 
dam  ex  episcopis,  qui  dicebat  mulierem  hominem  non  posse 
vocari."  The  assembly  of  bishops  at  once  reduced  to  silence  the 
individual  who  advanced  an  opinion  so  unusual,  but  g^ve,  appar- 
ently in  charity,  the  reasons  for  their  disapproval. 
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They  referred  to  the  Sacred  Text  where  is  described  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  in  which  the  term  "  man  "  is  applied  to  both  "  man  " 
and  "  woman."  They  also  noted  that  our  Lord  Jesus  is  called 
the  Son  of  '*  man,"  that  is,  of  a  "  virgin  "  or  of  a  "  woman."  The 
whole  note  clearly  indicates  that  the  particular  bishop  referred 
simply  to  the  use  of  words.  The  question  was  one  of  terminology. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  bishop's  knowledge  of  Latin 
was  limited  and  that  he  did  not  know  that  homo,  the  generic  term, 
could  be  applied  to  mulier,  "  woman,"  as  well  as  to  vir,  "  man." 

From  this  trifling  incident,  occasioned  by  one  bishop  not  un- 
duly equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  Latin  terms,  the  Council  of 
Macon  is  made  to  discuss  for  two  days  whether  a  woman  had  a 
soul,  and  then  to  decide  in  some  equivocal,  stupid  fashion  that  she 
was  really  a  human  being.  But  nothing  is  too  small  or  improb- 
able for  people  with  preconceived  antipathies  to  represent  the 
Catholic  Church  as  issuing  palpably  absurd  pronouncements. 

Were  these  travellers  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation disposed  to  view  things  Catholic  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  they  would  have  seen  the  improbability  of  such  a  decree  in 
the  light  of  the  unvarying  policy  of  the  Church  of  according  to 
woman  the  highest  possible  honors.  On  the  altar,  next  in  honor 
to  that  in  which  the  Real  Presence  dwells,  is  found  the  statue  of 
the  one  Immaculate  Woman,  loved  and  revered  as  is  no  other 
human  being. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  were  "  my  theological 
friends  "  who  imparted  to  the  three  learned  travellers  the  astound- 
ing information  concerning  the  Council,  of  Macon.  It  sounds 
much  like  the  "  facts "  which  voluble  guides,  so  common  in 
Europe,  are  wont  to  confide  to  tourists  not  over-critical  as  to  their 
sources  of  knowledge.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  travellers 
could  not  help  noticing  in  the  Rhone  Valley  the  honor  in  which 
special  saints,  most  of  them  women,  were  held.  Instead  of  look- 
ing upon  this  reverence  as  a  direct  refutation  of  what  was  told 
them,  they  point  out  the  contradiction  between  the  everyday 
practice  of  the  Church  and  her  supposed  legislation.  Then  they 
credit  the  authenticity  of  the  decree,  but  attribute  it  to  "the 
unimaginative  and  parochial  habits  of  Romanized  officials." 

Justly  indignant  are  Catholics  at  the  readiness  with  which 
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writers  of  books  of  travel  accept  and  propagate  extravagant  stories 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  incident  is  typical  in  all  its  details. 
Three  well-known  literary  men  unhesitatingly  accept  and  embody 
in  their  joint  work  what  an  irresponsible  authority  tells  them, 
though  the  Church  for  nineteen  hundred  years  has  been  telling 
them  the  contrary.  The  President  of  a  Board  of  Education,  by 
chance,  reads  the  sensational  items.  It  serves  this  purpose — to 
make  interesting  an  extemporaneous  address.  No  suspicion 
crosses  his  mind  that  it  is  calumny.  Indeed,  so  heedless  is  he 
of  accuracy  and  truth  that  he  gives  the  fifteenth  century  instead 
of  the  sixth  century  as  the  time  when  the  idiotic  pronouncement 
had  its  alleged  origin.  But,  of  course,  a  mistake  of  a  thousand 
years  is  neither  here  nor  there  when  "  facts  "  about  the  Catholic 
Church  are  in  question. 

The  great  publishing  houses  are  reputed  to  have  scholars  as 
manuscript  readers.  The  least  that  Catholics  ask  is  that  these 
readers  have  a  little  common  sense  and  a  little  sense  of  justice 
when  supposedly  competent  writers  send  to  their  desks  books  of 
travel  in  Catholic  countries. 

NoTA. — Following  is  the  authentic  text  of  the  account  referred 
to  in  the  above  notice,  which  gives  Mr.  Hallman  Murray  a 
rather  shadowy  basis  for  his  misleading  statement : 

"  Extitit  enim  in  hac  synodo  quidam  ex  Episcopis  qui  dicebat, 
mulierem  hominem  non  posse  vocari.  Sed  tamen  ab  Episcopis 
ratione  accepta  quievit :  eo  quod  sacer  veteris  testamenti  liber 
edoceat,  quod  in  principio,  Deo  hominem  creante,  ait :  masculum 
et  feminam  creavit  eos,  vocavitque  nomen  eorum  Adam  quod  est 
homo  terrenus ;  sic  itaque  vocans  mulierem  seu  virum :  utrum- 
que  enim  hominem  dixit.  Sed  et  Dominus  Jesus  ob  hoc  vocita- 
tur  filius  hominis,  quod  sit  filius  virginis,  id  est  mulieris,  multisque 
et  aliis  testimoniis  haec  caussa  convicta  quievit." 

\J^  Sacrorum  Conciliofum  Nova,  et  Amplissima  Collectio,  in  qua 
praeter  ea  quae  Phil.  Labbeus  et  Gabr.  Cossartius  S.J.  et  novissime 
Nicolaus  Coleti  in  lucem  edidere,  ea  omnia  insuper  suis  in  locis  optime 
disposita  exhibentur,quae  Joannes  Dominicus  Mansi  Lucensis,  Congre- 
gationis  Matris  Dei  evulgavit.  Editio  Novissima  ab  eodera  Patre  Mansi, 
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potissimum  favorem  etiam  et  opem  praestante  Em.  mo  Cardinal!  Domin- 
ico  Passioneo  Sanctae  Sedis  Apostolicae  Bibliothecario,  aliisque  item 
eruditissimis  viris  manus  auxiliatrices  ferentibus,  curata,  Novorum 
Concilionim,  novorumque  Documentonim  additionibus  locupletata,  ad 
MSS.  Codices  Vaticanos,  Lucenses,  aliosque  recensita  et  perfecta. 

Accedunt  etiam  notae,  et  dissertationes  quamplurimae,  quae  in 
ceteris  editionibus  desiderantur.  Tomus  Nonus  ab  anno  DXXXVI 
usque  ad  annum  DXC  inclusive.  Florentiae  MDCCLXIII  Expensis 
Antonii  Zatta  Veneti."] 

The  quotation  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  page  959,  of 
this  tome. 


A  MIDSUMMER  DREAM. 

Beside  a  stream  that  flowed  through  perfumed  meads 
I  strayed  one  summer  day,  nor  knew  how  fast 
The  golden  hours  sped.     Lilies  there  I  found, 
That  bent  ofttimes  to  view  their  own  sweet  forms 
Clear  mirrored  in  the  river's  tranquil  tide. 
The  Sun-god  traversed  realms  of  white  and  blue. 
And,  when  fair  eve  was  nigh,  his  chariot  drove 
Toward  cloud-built  palace-halls,  ablaze  with  gold 
And  crimson,  whose  great  portals  stood  ajar. 
The  river  slid  into  a  cool,  dark  wood. 
Where  trees,  enamored,  kissed  his  glittering  face. 
I  laid  me  down  beneath  an  ancient  oak, 
And,  while  the  peaceful  stream  sang  soft  and  low, 
I  read  of  Christians  who  in  days  of  eld. 
Endured  the  rack,  the  knife,  the  fire,  and  died. 
E'en  as  I  read,  winged  Sleep,  alighting,  closed 
Mine  eyes,  and  then  my  soul  this  vision  saw  : — 

Within  the  Coliseum  stood  a  youth. 

White-browed  and  beautiful,  with  look  upraised 

To  Heaven,  while  round  him  thousands  yelled  and  jeered. 

A  famished  lion,  loosed  from  prison,  glared 

With  red  eyes  on  the  crowd,  whose  faces  paled. 

As  ramped  and  roared  the  mighty  forest  king. 

When  he  perceived  the  martyr,  tranced  and  still. 

He  swept  with  eager  leap  upon  his  prey  : 
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But  swerved  he  soon  aside,  and  quailing,  crouched. 
With  humbled  mien  and  long  slow  steps  he  stole 
To  where  the  young  man  stood,  and  licked  his  feet. 

"  Provoke  him,  slave  !  "  cried  Rome's  imperial  lord. 

And  quick  the  cry  was  echoed  by  the  crowd. 

The  youth,  awaking  from  his  trance,  obeyed ; 

But  from  him  aye  the  beast  in  terror  fled. 

Then,  like  a  silver  trumpet's  call,  outrang 

The  martyr's  voice  :  **  My  father  died  for  Christ 

Ev'n  on  this  very  spot :  a  panther  broke 

The  bars  of  flesh  that  prisoned  his  pure  soul ; 

Me,  too,  a  panther  may,  perchance,  set  free." 

A  cage  uprises  from  the  arena  floor. 

And  thence  springs  forth  a  panther,  lithe  and  huge, 

That  toward  the  martyr  fares  with  stealthy  stride. 

A  silence  falls,  and  men  scarce  draw  their  breath. 

Intent,  they  gaze,  their  keen  soul  in  their  eyes. 

As,  like  a  lightning-flash,  the  panther  leaps 

To  seize  the  victim's  throat,  and  down  to  earth 

He  bears  him  :  one  swift  bite  he  gives — no  more. 

From  out  the  gaping  wound  the  heart's  blood  jets  ; 

It  glitters  in  the  sun,  a  scarlet  rill  ; 

And  straight  is  drunk  by  hot  and  thirsty  sands. 

M.  Watson,  S.J. 
Melbourne,  Australia. 


HOW  MUOH  DO  WE  THINK  WHEEE  AUTHOEITATIVE  BELIEF 
IS  NOT  EEQUIRED? 

The  dependence  of  the  mind  on  external  objects,  the  subtle 
influence  of  tradition,  environment,  and  common  methods,  and 
the  means  of  quickly  obtaining  knowledge  of  opinions,  theories, 
hypotheses,  and  facts,  make  independent  thinking  difficult  now. 
To  think  independently  there  is  needed  some  consciousness  of 
defect ;  a  problem  must  not  quite  be  solved,  or  the  solution  must 
contain  a  strange  element,  or  an  element  necessary  for  an  orderly 
sequence  must  be  omitted.  When  no  defect  is  mentally  seen  in 
a  statement ;  when  the  mind's  sight  sees  it  as  the  eyes  see  a  broad 
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unbroken  plain,  then  the  statement  does  not  become  an  object  of 
thought,  but  rather  becomes  an  impression  on  the  memory.  It 
is  true  that  sometimes  after  a  statement  has  been  imbedded  in  the 
memory  it  will  seem  to  grow  and  develop,  and  the  imagination 
will  make  it  broader  and  wider  as  the  images  it  suggests  increase, 
and  then  the  mind  will  become  conscious  of  an  incompleteness  of 
expression,  of  an  absence  of  conformity  between  the  simple  state- 
ment and  the  suggested  memory  images,  and  as  a  consequence 
there  will  be  real  thought.  But  when  a  statement  is  merely  re- 
ceived as  something  plainly  understood,  or  even  imaginarily 
understood,  then  it  is  only  an  impression  on  the  memory.  Con- 
sciousness of  defect  therefore  may  be  considered  a  necessary 
element  of  independent  thinking ;  and  it  is  the  absence  of  this 
element  that  makes  independent  thinking  difificult  now. 

In  the  centuries  that  have  gone  long  ago,  when  the  limits  of 
earth  were  unknown  or  vaguely  conjectured,  when  the  trees  and 
leaves  and  broad  sky  were  looked  upon  as  dwelling-places  of  un- 
seen spirits,  when  the  storm  clouds  and  the  lightning  were  wor- 
shipped as  awful  manifestations  of  the  mysterious  powers  of  nature, 
then  the  sum  of  knowledge  was  very  small  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  smallness  was  very  clear.  Moreover,  there  was  then  an 
isolation  that  is  hard  to  imagine  now.  Families,  tribes,  and  nations 
lived  out  their  lives  without  much  intercourse  with  different  na- 
tions, tribes,  and  families.  Stories  were  brought  back  and  forth, 
now  and  then,  by  travellers,  and  some  sort  of  knowledge  of  dis- 
tant lands  was  acquired ;  but  it  was  the  kind  of  knowledge  that 
aroused  interest  and  curiosity,  rather  than  the  knowledge  that  was 
conducive  to  real  mental  growth  and  development.  There  was 
not  an  interchange  of  opinions  to  such  an  extent  as  permanently 
to  influence  j  udgment.  Nor  was  the  mental  isolation  intrinsically 
modified  by  the  fact  that  the  individual  was  considered  as  identical 
with  the  family,  tribe,  or  the  nation.  The  national,  tribal,  and 
family  knowledge  was  indeed  wider  than  that  of  the  individual : 
it  was  the  result  of  the  experiences  of  many ;  but  it  also  was  so 
limited,  and  much  of  it  was  so  inexplicable,  that  it  increased  the 
individual  consciousness  of  defect,  and  by  giving  incomplete  solu- 
tions of  mental  problems  suggested  more  attentive  self-introspec- 
tion, and  thus  was  a  factor  for  making  mental  isolation  more 
complete. 
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The  result  of  mental  isolation,  which  for  a  healthy  mind 
means  individuality,  and  of  consciousness  of  defect  in  the  solution 
of  mental  problems,  was  mental  progress.  The  ancient  Greeks 
looked  out  upon  the  scenes  around  them,  and  then  turning  their 
gaze  inward  contemplated  their  own  minds,  and  sought  within 
their  minds  the  cause  of  the  universe.  There  was  an  earnestness 
and  sincerity  in  the  effort  to  evolve  out  of  their  minds  the  reasons 
of  things  that  came  from  the  exercise  of  personal  intellectual  labor. 
Whatever  was  taken  for  granted  was  taken  direct  from  nature  ; 
other  theories,  opinions,  and  hypotheses  were  the  statements  of 
results  of  other  men's  thinking,  and  had  no  necessary  directive 
influence  on  the  thoughts  of  an  ancient  philosopher.  There  was 
a  realness  then  of  ideas ;  the  various  phases  of  nature  seemed 
to  have  been  reflected  on  the  mind  like  the  delicately  varied  leaves 
on  the  stream  beneath.  Ideas  were  new,  also ;  because  they  were 
formed  out  of  individual  thoughts ;  and  even  now,  when  many  of 
those  ancient  thoughts  have  become  the  heritage  of  civilized  races, 
so  true  are  they,  so  completely  do  they  manifest  the  impression 
produced  by  nature,  that  they  still  seem  new.  The  realness  and 
newness  of  ideas,  resulting  from  independent  thought,  make  ancient 
classic  literature  always  modern.  The  old  Vedic  hymns,  the 
Hebrew  psalms,  the  epics  ascribed  to  Homer,  the  prose  poems  of 
Plato,  and  the  warm  sun-lit  idyls  of  Theocritus,  contain  sentences 
that  seem  to  be  expressions  of  thoughts  half  formed  in  our  own 
minds.  They  are  permanent  records  of  those  strangely  elusive 
effects  which  nature  is  constantly  producing,  which  we  see  but  do 
not  remember  until  they  are  seen  again  in  the  writings  of  the 
masters  of  the  past.  Moreover,  they  vary  as  the  thought  of  the 
individual  varies ;  oftentimes  they  are  like  the  careless  disclosures 
of  whims  and  fancies  that  fitfully  pass  over  every  mind,  but  seldom 
are  written  down  to  be  read  by  strangers ;  and  so  they  produce 
the  peculiar,  charming  effect  that  a  friendly  voice  produces  on  the 
ear,  and  that  personal  influence  produces  on  life. 

But  at  the  present  day  the  political  isolation  of  the  past  is 
gone,  and  with  it  seems  to  have  gone,  too,  mental  isolation  or 
individuality.  The  easy  and  quick  means  of  communicating  with 
every  part  of  earth,  the  rapidity  with  which  information  is  sent 
forth,  the  pains  taken  in  removing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
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ing  that  information,  the  popular  endeavor  to  obtain  information 
with  as  little  labor  as  possible,  and  the  consequent  tendency  to 
accept  that  information  without  rationally  understanding  it,  have 
also  weakened  now  the  popular  consciousness  of  defect.  Popular 
literature,  especially  now,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  reflection  of 
the  popular  mind.  In  the  popular  literature  of  to-day  there  is  an 
evenness  of  style,  rapidity  of  movement,  nervous  ceaseless  action, 
cleverness  of  dialogue;  but  there  is  no  individuality,  no  new 
thought  that  sinks  down  through  the  memory  into  the  mind,  no 
manifestation  of  sincere  thought.  There  is  a  sameness  of  mental 
position  of  sight,  an  unvaried  declaration  of  surface  theories,  a 
uniformity  of  mental  method,  that  indicate,  as  Emerson  says, 
"  other  men  are  lenses  through  which  we  see  our  own  minds." 
In  saying  this  I  am,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  general  impression 
that  recent  literature  produces.  Some  of  the  novels  of  Tolstoy, 
for  instance,  seem  to  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  went  out 
in  the  open  air  and  looked  at  things  around  him  with  wide-open 
eyes,  and  thought  out  solutions  of  the  problems  of  life  in  his  own 
independent  way.  He  has  the  strong  individuality  that  probably 
is  the  result  of  environment  not  yet  saturated  with  distinctly 
modern  ideas  and  aspirations.  But  literature,  considered  in  a 
general  way,  is  similar  to  the  automatic  machine-life  around. 
However,  this  machine-like  sameness  of  the  popular  life  and  lit- 
erature are  merely  indications  of  the  direction  toward  which  the 
greater  number  of  people  are  drifting.  Everything  around  is 
tending  toward  mechanism  and  commercialism.  The  ages  of 
abstract  theories  are  gone,  and  the  age  of  realities  has  come. 
No  matter  how  deplorable  it  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  success  in 
the  attainment  of  mechanical  and  commercial  ends  can  be  obtained 
only  by  the  union  of  those  interested  in  such  ends.  But  the  result 
of  these  necessary  unions  is  the  leveling  of  the  individual,  and,  in 
a  way,  is  the  destruction  of  the  inequality  which  is  the  basis  of 
liberty.  On  the  mind  the  unions  act  also.  To  obtain  the  physical 
objects  of  life,  conformity  with  the  mind  of  the  union,  manifested 
in  its  laws,  is  necessary.  Individual  opinion  must  give  way  to  the 
opinion  of  the  larger  number.  The  consequence  is  that  a  habit 
of  thinking  is  acquired,  in  accordance  with  which  whatever  is 
plausibly  put  forward   is   accepted   without  investigation,  often 
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without  question.  Consciousness  of  defect,  therefore,  becomes 
less  keen,  and  real  knowledge  that  is  the  result  of  the  action  oi 
the  mental  faculty  is  replaced  by  information  stored  only  in  the 
memory. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  for  the  promoting  of  mental  progress  a 
stand  must  be  made  against  the  popular  current.  Mental  pro- 
gress is  not  made  in  advancing  along  one  plane.  The  savage 
whose  mental  activity  is  forever  limited  to  the  exercise  of  thoughts 
of  his  daily  food  can  never  advance  mentally.  Nor  can  the  man 
whose  ideas  are  mere  memory  images,  who  looks  through  other 
men  in  order  to  see  his  own  mind,  who  is  never  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  common  information  may  contain  fallacies,  who  has  lost 
his  individuality  in  the  crowd,  such  a  man  cannot  advance 
mentally. 

Individuality  then  is  needed  now.  By  individuality  is  meant 
that  peculiar  quality  that  makes  a  man  different  from  his  fellow- 
men.  It  is  not  something  that  can  be  put  on  or  off  at  will ;  it  is 
not  an  external  mannerism,  nor  is  it  even  a  mental  cast ;  but  it  is 
the  resultant  of  the  forces  of  nature  that  make,  for  instance,  one 
flower  different  from  all  other  flowers.  So  delicate  is  it  however 
that  environment,  common  opinion,  and  fear  of  public  opinion, 
may  smooth  away  the  characteristic  marks,  and  make  the  man  in 
manner  and  thought  similar  to  those  around  him.  And  this  is 
what  the  life  around  us  is  doing.  It  is  erasing  the  marks  of  indi- 
viduality. It  is  making,  as  far  as  possible,  all  men  alike.  Emer- 
son wrote,  that  a  man  "  is  great  who  is  what  he  is  from  nature, 
and  who  never  reminds  us  of  others."  There  are  very  few  great 
men  to-day  then,  because  all  are  similar  to,  and  are  echoes  of, 
others.  To  develop  one's  individuality  it  is  necessary  to  develop 
one's  character.  Character  after  all  is  the  foundation  of  individ- 
uality. It  is  the  power  within  us  that  will  enable  us  to  withstand 
all  external  forces.  It  is  that  which  makes  us  able  to  stand  up 
and  look  the  world  in  the  face.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist, 
for  educators,  on  the  need  of  right  development  of  character 
for  the  right  development  of  individuality.  Education  means 
the  drawing  out  of  the  best  that  is  in  the  mind,  and  the  educator 
is  the  one  who  draws  out  the  best  that  is  in  the  mind.  The  indi- 
viduality, and  therefore  the  character,  of  the  educator  must  be 
strong,  distinctly  marked  off,  and  dominated  by  the  highest  ideals^ 
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Domination  by  the  highest  ideals  implies  the  mental  method 
of  reaching  those  ideals.  Thus  it  implies  sincere  judgment.  But 
judgment  is  the  weighing  of  statements,  and  presupposes  reason- 
able doubt,  which  is  nothing  more  than  consciousness  of  defect. 
This  is  the  most  difficult  element  of  independent  thinking  to  be 
acquired  now ;  but  it  is  a  necessary  element.  The  popular  method 
of  acquiring  information  is  undoubtedly  an  easy  way  to  store  the 
memory.  It  is  partly  the  manner  in  which  a  child  learns  the 
names  of  things.  Moreover,  so  much  of  what  is  called  infor- 
mation is  scattered  about  in  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers, 
and  is  so  easily  accessible  and  so  plausible  that  neglect  of  it  seems 
unreasonable.  But  it  is  not  neglect  of  it  that  I  am  advising.  Infor- 
mation from  any  source  should  be  received,  but  it  should  not  be 
retained  without  examination.  The  popular  method  has  formed 
an  unconscious  belief  that  everything  known  is  at  its  disposal, 
ready  formulated.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  half-unconscious  habit 
that  nothing  is  to  be  doubted.  It  is  the  source  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  wrong  opinions  are  held ;  for  they  are  held  by  a  reten- 
tive memory  that  does  not  think.  It  is  evident  that  no  mental 
progress  can  ever  be  made  along  such  lines.  Mental  progress 
means  advancing  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane,  and  such  ad- 
vancement is  made  only  by  the  exercise  of  the  activity  of  the 
faculty  of  judgment.  Information,  then,  should  be  questioned 
before  it  is  finally  received.  Legitimate  authority  must,  of  course, 
be  accepted  for  the  truth  of  some  information,  the  reasonableness 
of  which  may  not  be  seen  distinctly ;  but  the  mind  should  be 
conscious  that  its  acceptance  of  the  information  is  dependent  upon 
its  acceptance  of  the  authority. 

Reasonable  questioning  of  information,  consciousness  that  it 
might  not  be  quite  true,  would  be  the  safeguard  of  our  popular 
movements.  It  would  make  those  movements  popularly  rational, 
and  would  remove  the  danger  of  human  minds  becoming  mental 
machines.  As  the  educator  is  the  guide  of  the  people,  is  the 
developer  of  the  mental  life  of  the  people,  so  must  he  develop  in 
himself  first  the  consciousness  that  will  prevent  mental  stagnation, 
and  then  carefully  cultivate  the  same  consciousness  in  his  pupils. 
The  tendency  of  the  times  therefore  makes  the  necessity  of  de- 
veloping individuality,  and  of  cultivating  the   consciousness   of 
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defect  imperative.  These  two  go  to  make  up  independent  thinking. 
Nature  must  be  looked  at  again  with  our  own  eyes ;  the  events 
around,  their  origin,  movement,  and  probable  end,  must  be  indi- 
vidually examined ;  the  solutions  of  the  problems  of  life  must  be 
independently  investigated ;  and  results  must  be  weighed  in  our 
own  minds.  In  this  way  we  may  recover  again  somewhat  of  the 
mental  intensity  and  sincerity  of  the  men  who,  centuries  ago,  sent 
forth  ideas  that  still  influence  life,  that  still  seem  as  real  as  they 
did  to  the  living  mind  that  has  gone. 

Eneas  B.  Goodwin. 
Chicago  y  III. 


ALLAIEE. 


Thy  name,  an  echo  on  the  summer  breeze — 

Thy  strength  is  squandered  and  thy  glory  gone, 

And  ruin  only  now  to  look  upon. 
The  wine  is  spilled,  remaineth  but  the  lees, 
A  spectre  thou,  but  clad  in  memories. 

How  sad  and  sweet  of  days  alas  adone. 

The  past  o'erwhelms  me,  lo  !  I  muse  anon  : 
The  mem'ries  linger,  but  the  spectre  flees  : 

Till  drifting  from  my  dreams  with  joy  I  sing 
Like  lark  that  carols  in  the  azure  skies ; 

For  woods  are  green,  and  wild  flowers  gaily  cling 
The  moss  among  ;  while  ever  onward  hies 

The  eager  brook  to  fate.     A  truth  I  bring : 
And  man  is  mortal ;  beauty  never  dies  ! 

W.  P.  Cantwell. 
Lo7ig  Branchy  N.  J. 


UNIFYING  THE  DIVOEOE  LAWS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  proposed  convention  for  unifying  the  Divorce  Laws  of 
the  several  States  of  the  Union  suggests  the  question :  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  secure  agreement  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
to  the  causes  proper  for  granting  divorce  ?  Obviously,  without 
such  agreement,  uniform  divorce  laws  are  impossible.     Obviously, 
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too,  every  one's  opinions  on  divorce  are  but  the  reflex  of  every 
one's  opinions  on  marriage.  Practically,  there  are  only  two  theo- 
ries of  marriage.  According  to  the  one  theory,  marriage  is  a 
Sacrament  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  one  man  and  one 
woman  are  united  for  the  propagation  of  the  race,  and  it  is  disso- 
luble only  by  the  death  of  either  party.  According  to  the  other 
theory,  marriage  is  a  civil  contract  entered  iftto  by  one  man  and 
one  woman,  by  the  terms  of  which  contract  they  agree  to  live 
together  as  man  and  wife. 

If  a  divorce  law  be  operative  in  the  State  where  the  civil  mar- 
riage is  performed,  such  divorce  law  is  an  element  in  determining 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  contract  of  marriage  shall  be 
operative.  It  is  elementary  law  that  every  civil  contract  entered 
into  contains  as  one  of  its  terms  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
such  contract  is  made,  in  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  State  affect 
such  contract.  Hence  the  citizens  of  a  State  allowing  divorce, 
who  make  a  civil  contract  of  marriage  do  so  with  the  implied, 
though  tacit,  understanding  that  in  certain  contingencies  the  said 
laws  may  be  invoked  to  sever  the  connection. 

The  proposed  Commission  to  unify  the  laws  governing  divorce 
face  an  extremely  difficult  question  for  their  decision.  In  the 
concrete,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  divided  into  two  very 
distinct  and  very  antagonistic  groups,  so  far  as  the  subject  of 
marriage  and  divorce  is  concerned.  The  one  group  is  made  up 
of  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  the  other  group  is  made 
up  of  all  the  non-Catholics.  The  Catholics,  while  approving  a 
separation  a  mensa  et  thoro,  under  certain  circumstances,  but  only 
when  such  separation  is  sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  are 
unanimously  and  unalterably  opposed  to  any  law  permitting  a 
divorce  a  vi?tculis  matrimonii^  under  any  circumstances.  So 
strictly  true  is  this  that  it  may  be  said  unhesitatingly  that  any 
Catholic  who  would  assist  in  the  enactment  of  a  law  allowing 
divorce  a  vinculis  matrimonii  would  be  guilty  of  gravest  sin  in  the 
eye  of  the  Church.  Therefore  Catholics  cannot  in  good  conscience 
have  any  part  or  lot  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  uniformity  in  the 
cause  or  causes  for  permitting  a  validly  married  man  or  woman 
to  separate,  with  the  right  to  re-marry  during  the  life  of  the  other. 

Far  otherwise  is  it,  however,  with  the  non-Catholic  portion  of 
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the  Commonwealth.  The  non-Catholics  may  be  broadly  classed 
as  Protestants,  Jews,  and — to  employ  a  euphemism — agnostics. 
The  Protestants  are  divided  into  an  astonishingly  large  number  of 
denominations,  each  of  which  has  its  own  regulations  touching 
marriage  and  divorce,  though  each  of  them  authorizes  divorce 
a  vinculis  under  certain  circumstances.  If  to  the  Protestants  be 
added  the  Jews  and  the  agnostics,  the  number  of  opinions  to  be 
reconciled  before  any  agreement  can  be  reached  is  prodigious 
indeed.  The  agnostics  frankly  own  that  marriage  is  a  civil  con- 
tract, and  the  law  of  the  land  bears  them  out  in  this  opinion ;  for, 
under  the  law  of  England,  from  which  the  law  of  the  United 
States  is  derived,  marriage  is  a  civil  contract.  Again,  all  the 
Protestant  denominations  accept  this  view  of  marriage,  and  spe- 
cifically the  Protestant  Episcopal,  which  is  the  offspring  of  the 
English  Establishment.  Indeed,  one  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
which  are  the  fundamental  postulates  of  religion  for  both  the 
English  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  denies  distinctly 
that  marriage  is  a  Sacrament.  Denial  of  the  sacramental  char- 
acter of  marriage  is  made  by  all  the  other  Protestant  Churches. 
Therefore,  from  the  non-Catholic  standpoint,  marriage  is  a  civil 
contract.  That  the  Protestant  denominations  celebrate  marriage 
with  certain  religious  ceremonies  in  nowise  affects  their  opinion 
regarding  its  fundamental  character. 

Assuming,  then,  that  only  those  persons  who  regard  marriage 
as  a  civil  contract  will  participate  in  the  effort  to  unify  the  laws 
governing  divorce,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  upon  the  probable 
results  of  their  deliberations. 

An  alleged  incident  here  may  be  helpful  by  way  of  indicating 
at  least  one  point  of  view  that  will  manifest  itself  in  the  Conference 
on  the  unification  of  the  laws  governing  divorce  in  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States.  A  few  years  ago  a  Protestant  bishop 
— whether  Methodist  Episcopal  or  Protestant  Episcopal  is  a  matter 
of  no  importance,  the  two  being,  obviously,  substantially  the  same, 
despite  the  accidental,  i.  e.,  social,  differences  between  them — was 
requested  by  a  very  wealthy  divorcee  of  his  denomination  to  marry 
her  to  another  equally  wealthy  person.  The  bishop,  being  opposed 
in  conscience  to  the  re-marriage  of  divorced  persons,  since  he  re- 
garded any  such  re-marriage  as  equivalent  to  merely  legalized 
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concubinage,  declined  positively.  An  ordinary  minister  of  the 
bishop's  denomination  was  found,  however,  who  did  not  share  his 
bishop's  opinion,  and  he  very  complacently  blessed  the  connec- 
tion of  Mrs.  A,  divorcee,  to  Mr.  B.  Shortly  after  the  honeymoon 
the  newly-wedded  pair  gave  a  reception  in  their  palace  of  a  home 
and  amongst  the  most  distinguished  guests  present  was — the 
bishop  whose  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  officiate  at  their 
nuptials. 

What  would  be,  in  all  probability,  the  attitude  of  the  bride- 
groom— supposing  him  to  be  a  delegate  to  the  divorce-unifying 
Conference — on  the  causes  for  which  the  divorce  a  vinculis  should 
be  granted  ?  Supposing  that  his  wife  had  obtained  her  divorce  on 
the  ground  of  adultery,  surely  adultery  would  be,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  delegate  in  question,  an  adequate,  a  necessary  ground  of 
divorce ;  supposing  desertion  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  di- 
vorce, then,  in  all  fairness,  desertion  should  continue  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable ground  for  divorce.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  divorce, 
for  the  man  married  to  a  divorced  woman,  or  for  the  divorced 
man  married  to  an  emancipated  maiden,  that  cause  should  be  a 
cause  of  divorce  for  all  in  the  future. 

And  why  should  it  not  be,  if  marriage  is  a  civil  contract  ? 
Why  should  a  civil  contract  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  two  parties  agree  to  live  together,  not  be  as 
dissoluble  as  any  other  civil  contract  which  proves  unprofitable 
or  burdensome  ?  The  ordinary  answer — indeed  the  only  even 
plausible  answer — is  the  injury  to  children  by  the  first  marriage. 
So  far  as  such  children  are  concerned,  the  court  decreeing  the 
divorce  orders  how  their  future  shall  be  arranged ;  and  \{  it  should 
so  happen  that  the  children  suffer,  it  can  only  be  remarked  that, 
as  they  chanced  to  be  the  offspring  of  parents  who  would  not 
live  together,  they  might  have  been  the  offspring  of  parents 
afflicted  with  some  loathsome  disease.  Children,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  consulted  as  to  their  parentage. 

Whatever  may  be  urged  against  the  participation  of  women  in 
politics,  surely  there  is  every  reason  why  they  should  take  part 
in  the  convention  to  further  uniformity  in  the  laws  governing 
divorce.  Especially  should  there  be  a  representation  of  those 
unhappy  members  of  the  devout  sex  who,  after  being  married  to 
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ordinary  everyday  men,  have  discovered  their  true  affinities. 
These  ladies  would  go  to  the  Conference  equipped  with  expert 
knowledge  on  the  psychological  aspect  of  the  subject,  and  their 
testimony  would  be  enlightening.  Perhaps  some  complacent 
spiritual  directors  of  Catholic  married  ladies  with  subsequent 
affinities  might  authorize  their  attendance  at  the  Convention. 
Being  Catholics  they  would,  of  course,  protest  against  divorce, 
but  they  might  propose  methods  less  drastic  that  would,  at  least, 
be  an  assurance  of  sympathy  with  their  sisters  in  suffering.  And 
there  is  no  spectacle  so  moving  as  womensympathizing  with  other 
women.     Women  surely  should  be  represented. 

The  purpose  of  the  Convention  being,  not  to  prohibit  divorce, 
but  to  agree  upon  certain  causes  for  which  it  may  be  granted,  the 
only  problem  to  solve  will  be  what  offences  shall  authorize  any 
married  man  or  married  woman  to  obtain  a  divorce  ?  But  what 
a  problem  !  The  Convention  must  assume  that  marriage  is  a  civil 
contract,  for  so  the  law  of  the  land  declares  it  to  be.  No  doubt 
there  will  be  unanimity  as  to  adultery  being  a  cause  for  divorce  ; 
but  there  the  unanimity  will  cease.  Desertion,  cruelty,  intemper- 
ance, insanity,  incompatibility  of  temper,  indeed  every  deviation 
from  ideal  right  living  will  have  their  advocates,  and  their  oppo- 
nents. 

Logically,  if  marriage  be  a  civil  contract,  whenever  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  contract  works  injustice  to  either  of  its  parties,  it 
should  be  annulled.  If  a  wife  be  made  miserable  by  her  hus- 
band's treatment,  and  if  her  affinity  stand  ready  to  marry  her, 
why  should  she  not  be  released  from  the  man  that  has  been  to 
her  a  disappointment,  and  why  should  she  not  be  permitted  to  flee 
to  the  arms  of  the  other  man  to  whom  her  tender  heart  has 
already  gone  ?  Or,  if  the  wife,  despite  her  promise  to  love  and 
honor  the  man  to  whom  she  is  married,  display  contemptuous 
indifference  to  him,  or  manifest  a  greater  interest  in  some  other 
man,  why  should  her  husband  not  be  permitted  to  have  done 
with  her,  and  in  her  place — if  his  one  experience  have  not  sufficed 
for  him — take  another  charmer  ? 

If  the  purpose  of  divorce  a  vinculis  be  to  enable  separated 
couples  to  marry  again,  then  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  any 
grave  cause  of  discontent  should  not  be  cause  for  divorce.     And 
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the  only  reason  for  the  divorce  a  vinculis  matrimonii  is  the  right 
that  it  confers  to  marry  again  during  the  life  of  the  parties 
thereto. 

The  history  of  divorce  a  vinculis  is  essentially  the  history  of 
married  men  and  married  women  who  have  become  dissatisfied 
with  their  wives  or  husbands,  and  who  have  desired  other  com- 
panions in  their  stead.  Eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  divorced 
man  during  the  life  of  his  wife  taking  to  himself  any  other  woman 
in  her  place  except  as  his  mistress,  and  few  even  unhappily  married 
men  will  seek  the  divorce  a  vinculis ;  and,  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  a  divorced  woman,  during  the  life  of  her  husband,  living 
with  any  other  man  except  as  her  lover,  and  even  the  married 
women  who  have  discovered  post-nuptial  affinities  will  hesitate 
long  before  seeking  to  obtain  such  divorce. 

It  is  a  severe  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  real  purpose 
of  the  proposed  Convention  to  unify  the  divorce  laws  in  the 
United  States  is  to  agree  upon  a  definite  number  of  causes  for 
which  married  men  and  married  women  may  legally  commit 
adultery. 

JURISCONSULTUS. 

PEDAaOGIOA. 

The  Catholic  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States 
held  its  annual  convention  in  New  York,  July  nth,  I2th,  13th,  in 
the  Cathedral  College,  Fifty-first  Street  and  Madison  Avenue. 
The  delegates  of  the  three  departments — Seminary,  College,  and 
School — were  national  in  their  representation.  They  came  from 
the  extreme  West,  the  South,  the  Middle  West,  the  East,  and  the 
North.  A  few  came  from  Canada.  Rectors  of  Seminaries,  Presi- 
dents of  Colleges,  Members  of  Faculties,  Professors,  cleric  and 
and  lay,  Superintendents  of  schools,  many  members  of  the  Teach- 
ing Orders,  laymen  interested  in  Catholic  education,  took  part  in 
the  proceedings. 

The  Rector  of  the  University,  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor 
Dennis  J.  O'Connell,  was  the  President  General. 

Each  department  conducted  its  separate  business,  but  there 
were  joint  sessions  at  the  opening  and  at  the  close  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  one  on  Thursday  evening,  July  12th,  for  the  discussion 
of  the  high-school  question. 
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The  papers  read  at  the  Convention  were  of  a  very  high  char- 
acter. Perhaps  the  most  important  were  those  in  the  Seminary- 
Department  in  reference  to  the  teaching  of  pedagogy  in  our  theo- 
logical seminaries.  There  is  little  doubt  that  consideration  in  the 
seminary  to  pedagogy  means  an  intelligent  and  effective  solution 
of  many  problems  that  confront  Catholic  education.  When  the 
seminarian  learns  the  value  of  certain  well  recognized  pedagogical 
principles,  possesses  a  knowledge  of  how  to  convey  truth  either 
from  the  altar  or  in  the  Sunday-school  and  day-school,  when  he 
appreciates  the  importance  of  certain  fundamental  needs  in  the 
parish  schools,  rapid  progress  will  be  evident  in  Catholic  educa- 
tion. 

The  joint  session  on  Thursday  brought  out  a  splendid  paper 
from  the  Rev.  James  P.  Fagan,  of  Loyola  College,  New  York. 
Father  Fagan  spoke  from  notes,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  com- 
plete report  of  what  he  said  will  be  found  in  the  published  volume 
of  the  Convention's  proceedings. 


The  paper  of  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Henry,  Litt.D.,  Rector  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  High  School,  Philadelphia,  dealt  with  the  Dio- 
cesan Catholic  High  Schools.  The  discussion  that  followed  the 
reading  left  no  doubt  of  the  keen  interest  Catholic  educators  feel 
in  the  high-school  question.  The  resolutions  of  the  College 
Department  were  echoes  of  this  meeting :  "  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  College  Department  of  this  Association  that  the  High 
School  is  and  shall  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  our  Catholic 
school  system ;  that  every  reasonable  effort  should  be  made  to 
establish  High  Schools  wherever  they  are  needed  and  possible, 
and  that  where  High  Schools  exist,  either  as  independent  institu- 
tions or  as  Preparatory  Departments  of  our  Catholic  Colleges,  it 
js  desirable  that  some  arrangement  should  be  devised  which  will 
enable  the  directors  of  existing  Catholic  High  Schools  to  cooper- 
ate with  diocesan  authority,  and  arrange  with  them  some  way  of 
articulating  the  parish  school  with  the  High  School,  so  that  all 
our  Catholic  educational  institutions  may  be  united  together  in 
closer  union,  and  unnecessary  waste  of  money,  men  and  effort, 
may  be  eliminated." 
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One  of  the  most  effective  papers  of  the  meeting  was  "  Super- 
vision of  Catholic  Schools, — Its  Necessity,  Methods,  and  Aims," 
by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Gibbons,  Superintendent  of  Buffalo  Schools. 
His  practical  and  common-sense  views  all  through  found  hearty 
appreciation  among  the  teachers  present.  The  applause  at  the 
close  was  perhaps  the  most  cordial  that  greeted  any  of  the 
speakers.  Two  points  were  emphasized  very  strongly.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  selection,  from  among  the  religious  teachers  in 
each  Order,  of  a  Community  Inspector  who  looks  after  the 
schools  under  the  care  of  the  respective  Community.  The  second 
point  on  which  Father  Gibbons  insisted  was  that  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  should  not  be  merely  an  examiner  of  children. 
He  should  enter  into  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  teach- 
ers by  encouragement,  sympathy,  and  instruction,  and  thus  affect 
the  very  source  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system. 

The  appeal  for  the  encouragement  of  vocations  to  the  religious 
life  should  find  a  response  the  country  over.  While  vocations  are 
many,  the  work  before  the  Church  is  so  stupendous  that  sacrifices 
must  be  made,  and  a  special  effort  on  the  part  of  priests  will  un- 
doubtedly inspire  young  men  and  young  women  with  thoughts  of 
a  calling  that,  the  sacerdotal  ministry  at  the  altar  excepted,  is  the 
highest  to  which  human  energy  can  consecrate  itself. 


The  magnificent  public  meeting  on  Thursday  evening  was  a 
fitting  close  to  the  Convention's  work.  Carnegie  Hall,  perhaps 
the  largest  auditorium  of  its  kind  in  America,  was  crowded.  On 
the  stage  were  seated  seven  hundred  pupils  of  the  parish  schools 
who  sang  the  National  Airs.  The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Mooney 
presided.  His  introduction  of  the  various  speakers  was  admira- 
ble in  manner  and  matter. 

Three  of  the  speakers  were  laymen.  That  the  clergymen 
who  spoke  should  make  clear  their  position  on  the  school  question 
was  what  might  be  expected.  But  it  was  refreshing  and  stimu- 
lating to  hear  laymen  prominent  in  the  life  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  country  announce  in  unequivocal,  unqualified  terms  their  views 
of  Catholic  education. 

The  meeting  was  inspiring,  and  its  far-reaching  effects  will  not 
be  the  least  of  the  good  coming  from  the  Convention. 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  O'Brien,  former  Superintendent  of  the 
Brooklyn  Schools,  treated  the  text-book  question.  There  are 
many  who  believe  that  text-books  issued  by  Catholic  firms  cost 
more  than  books  of  the  same  kind  issued  by  non-Catholic 
houses.  Father  O'Brien  took  occasion  to  contradict  this  view, 
and  asserted  that  the  contrary  is  true.  It  is  well  to  know  this  fact, 
because  it  eliminates  the  accusation  sometimes  urged  against  our 
Catholic  publishing  houses  of  their  demanding  unwarranted 
prices  for  school-books. 

The  Convention  did  well  to  denounce  the  hostile  policy  of  the 
present  government  of  France  in  expelling  religious  Teaching 
Orders  from  the  national  schools  as  a  crime  against  liberty  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  education.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Catho- 
lics of  America  cannot  by  some  concerted  action  find  a  way  to 
make  the  French  Government  feel  the  unwisdom  as  well  as  the 
injustice  of  its  brutal  policy  which  in  the  name  of  liberty  violates 
every  fundamental  principle  of  right  and  honor. 


The  Daily  News,  of  New  York,  in  a  scathing  editorial,  refers 
to  the  conspiracy  of  silence  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  news- 
papers in  regard  to  the  magnificent  public  meeting  on  the  last 
night  of  the  Convention. 

The  meeting  was  expressive  and  representative  of  all  that  is 
best  and  highest  in  Christian  education.  Rarely  is  gathered  an 
assembly  like  to  it  in  dignity,  enthusiasm,  and  impressiveness. 
Hence  indignation  must  have  stirred  those  who  were  present 
when  was  seen  the  next  morning  that  the  newspapers,  loud  in 
their  claim  of  being  purveyors  of  news,  either  ignored  this  mag- 
nificent demonstration  or  dismissed  it  with  a  meagre  notice  of  a 
few  lines. 

"  The  National  Educational  Association  wishes  to  record  its 
approval  of  the  increasing  appreciation  among  educators  of  the 
fact  that  the  building  of  character  is  the  real  aim  of  the  schools, 
and  the  ultimate  reason  for  the  expenditure  of  millions  for  their 
maintenance.  There  is  in  the  minds  of  the  children  and  youth  of 
to-day  a  tendency  toward  a  disregard  for  constituted  authority ; 
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a  lack  of  respect  for  age  and  superior  wisdom ;  a  weak  apprecia- 
tion of  the  demands  of  duty ;  a  disposition  to  follow  pleasure  and 
interest  rather  than  obligation  and  order.  This  disposition  demands 
the  earnest  thought  and  action  of  our  leaders  of  opinion,  and 
places  important  obligations  upon  school  authorities." 

(Declaration  of  the  National  Educational  Association^  Asbury 
Park,  July,  1905.) 

This  declaration  indicates  progress  in  the  right  direction.  The 
first  essential  for  the  cure  of  a  disease  is  the  recognition  of  its 
existence.  Not  so  very  long  ago,  indifferent  attention  was 
accorded  to  those  who  dared  question  that  popular,  secularized 
education  was  not  the  mighty  power  forming,  elevating,  and  con- 
serving the  moral  life  of  the  child.  Catholics  stood  practically 
alone  in  the  contention  that  religion  must  be  a  factor  in  the  training 
of  youth,  and  that  the  future  would  demonstrate  the  unsound- 
ness of  a  secularized  system  of  education.  Observing  non- 
Catholics  now  are  noting  the  signs  that  tell  how  true  was  the  fore- 
cast. But  while  seeing  clearly  the  evils,  they  fail  to  detect  the 
causes  or  point  out  the  remedy.  To  say  that  "  this  condition  de- 
mands the  earnest  thought  and  action  of  our  leaders  of  opinion,  and 
places  important  obligations  upon  school  authorities,"  is  a  pathetic 
ending  to  a  paragraph  which  proclaims  to  the  world  a  condition 
among  our  children  which,  if  true,  is  appalling.  Thoughtful  people 
not  unreasonably  look  for  a  conclusion  more  specific  and  effectual 
from  a  deliberate  body  national  in  its  representation. 

The  incident  referred  to  in  another  part  of  this  number  of  The 
Dolphin,  under  the  title  Historic  Truth  and  Boards  of  Public 
Education^  indicates  what  absurdly  loose  notions  of  history  may 
be  entertained — and  publicly  uttered — by  men  whose  professional 
position  would  lead  us  to  expect  from  them,  if  not  accurate 
knowledge  of  historic  facts,  at  least  the  good  sense  to  suspect 
statements  which  even  a  slight  familiarity  with  pedagogical  and 
scholastic  literature  of  the  past  discredits.  The  traditions 
(among  which  we  must  include  of  course  Conciliar  Decrees)  of 
the  Catholic  Church  demonstrate  one  great  fact  above  all  others, 
namely  that  woman  owes  her  elevation  in  the  social  and  intellectual 
as  well  as  moral  order  to  Catholic  teaching  and  practice.     The 
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Mother  of  Christ  occupies  a  unique  position  as  the  model  of  per- 
fect womanhood,  whom  the  Catholic  is  taught  to  revere  as  the 
"  Seat  of  Wisdom  "  and  whom  the  offices  of  the  Church  extol 
in  a  voice  that  goes  back  beyond  the  time  of  Saints  Paula  and 
Eustochium,  Catherine  of  Alexandria  and  numerous  other  women 
patrons  of  learning,  who  lived  a  thousand  years  and  more  before 
the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  whom  President  Edmunds  has  dis- 
covered asking  the  question  whether  or  not  woman  has  a  soul, 
made  his  appearance.  Yet  such  things  are  repeated  by  men  who 
get  credit  for  knowledge  and  intelligence  and  perhaps  fairness,  and 
they  are  believed  unhappily  by  the  trusting  and  the  ignorant.  The 
only  thing  Catholics  can  do  is  to  reiterate  the  truth  in  speech  and 
writing,  and  for  this  we  must  keep  ourselves  well-informed. 


The  Diocesan  School  Board  of  Columbus  makes  a  number  of 
recommendations  regarding  courses  of  study.  These  are  em- 
bodied in  a  Syllabus  prepared  by  Sr.  Alberta,  O.S.D.  Speaking 
of  the  future  revisions  of  the  course  of  studies  she  says :  "  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  commit  the  studies  of  the  Course  to 
different  teachers,  giving  no  one  more  than  one  study,  but  giving 
that  study  to  several  teachers  working  independently  of  one  an- 
other. Let  them  during  the  year  read  up  the  opinion  of  educators 
on  this  study,  broaden  their  own  thoughts  on  it  by  all  their  oppor- 
tunities of  so  doing  and  give  the  results  in  papers  treating  of  the 
branch,  how  to  teach  it,  etc.  The  papers  would  furnish  matter 
for  discussion  in  future  assemblies.  From  these  discussions,  the 
Course  could  be  improved." 

The  Committee  on  revision  offers  the  following  Language, 
Grammar,  and  Composition  Course  for  the  consideration  of 
teachers : 

Grade  i.    Session  A. 

Language  :  Oral :  Conversation  about  familiar  things — ^plants, 
animals,  occupations.  Encourage  questions  and  the  expression 
of  ideas  on  the  part  of  children. 

Written :  Simple  sentences  copied  from  the  blackboard  by 
the  children  after  they  have  learned  to  use  the  pencil.  Capitals 
at  the  beginning  of  sentences  and  periods  at  the  close. 
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Grade  i.     Session  B. 

Language:  Oral:  The  work  of  Session  A  extended.  The 
expression  of  ideas  by  the  pupils  brought  out  by  short  and  simple 
stories  told  by  the  teacher  and  repeated  by  the  children,  the 
teacher  assisting  thereto  by  questions.  Care  to  drill  in  correct 
expression. 

Written:  Simple  sentences  copied.  The  interrogation  point 
used.     The  child's  own  name  and  address  written. 

Grade  2.    Session  A. 

Language:  Oral:  The  work  of  the  First  Grade  extended. 
Short  poems  for  children  recited,  line  by  line,  by  the  teacher  and 
repeated  by  the  pupil  till  memorized.  Simple  and  short  stories 
from  history  used  as  in  Grade  i,  B. 

Written  :  Short  sentences  written  (a)  from  memory,  (B)  from 
dictation.  Capitals  at  beginning  of  names  of  persons  and  places. 
Name  of  school  and  city.  The  apostrophe  in  contractions  (in 
connection  with  spelling). 

Grade  2.     Session  B. 

Language:  Oral:  Work  of  Session  A  extended.  Short 
sentences  from  good  juvenile  literature  repeated  in  concert;  from 
memory. 

Written:  Short  and  simple  letters  copied  from  the  black- 
board. Sentences  written  from  memory.  Attempts  at  original 
sentences.     Apostrophe  to  indicate  ownership. 

Grade  3.     Session  A. 

Language:  Oral:  Exercises  of  Second  Grade,  with  advance- 
ment in  thought,  form  and  language  of  the  selections  chosen  from 
literature.     Concert  recitation  of  good  sentences  in  English. 

Written:  Attempts  at  original  paragraphs  of  perhaps  five 
sentences,  preceded  by  copy  from  dictation  of  similar  paragraphs. 
Correct  forms  for  simple  letters  to  companions  taught  from  the 
blackboard.     Original  sentences  using  given  words. 

Grade  3.     Session  B. 
Language:     Oral:     Exercises  of  Session  A  continued  with 
advancement  in  thought,  language  and  form. 
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Written  :  Short  original  paragraphs  describing  object  or  nar- 
rating some  incident — dictated  and  copied.  Attempts  at  original 
paragraphs  describing  objects  or  narrating  events  in  the  pupil's 
environment  or  experience.  The  apostrophe  denoting  possession 
in  plural  nouns.  Use  of  quotation  marks  in  unbroken  quotations. 
The  forms  for  simple  letters  continued  as  in  Session  A. 

Grade  4.     Session  A. 

Language:  Oral:  The  parts  of  speech,  taking  care  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  and  not  vice  versa.  For 
example,  let  the  pupil  see  from  sentences  he  has  made  about  his 
plays,  lessons,  etc.,  that  he  uses  certain  words  to  name  things; 
then  inform  him  that  such  words  are  called  nouns. 

Written :  More  advanced  exercises  in  Letter- writing.  Re- 
view and.  practice  in  all  the  written  work  of  the  preceding  Grades. 
Short  sentences  from  good  literature  copied  from  the  blackboard, 
or  from  dictation. 

Grade  4.    Session  B. 

Language:  Oral:  The  parts  of  speech  continued;  lessons 
in  the  Reader,  or  other  text-books,  assigned  from  which  the  pupils 
are  to  write  out  all  the  nouns,  pronouns,  etc. ;  to  add  to  them 
appropriate  adjectives,  adverbs,  etc.  Study  of  selections  from 
good  hterature  continued. 

Written :  Forms  for  short  and  simple  business  letters.  Con- 
trast these  with  forms  for  letters  of  friendship. 

Grade  5.    Session  A. 

Grammar  :  Main  line  of  work :  The  mastery  of  words  as  a 
means  of  expressing  thought  and  the  common  rules  of  usage. 
Text :  Harvey's  No.  i,  pages  7-19,  Simple  elementary  exercises 
in  the  same  line  of  work  may  be  selected  from  any  other  text  by 
the  teacher,  according  to  the  needs  of  her  class  and  the  time  at 
her  disposal. 

Composition  :  As  an  accompaniment  of  the  work  in  reading, 
geography,  etc.  For  example :  the  reproduction  of  some  para- 
graph, page,  or  lesson  previously  studied. 

Three  periods  a  week  to  Grammar  and  two  periods  to  Com- 
position. 
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Grade  5.    Session  B. 

Grammar  :  Main  line  of  work :  The  same  as  in  Session  A. 
Text:  Pages  19-31.     Supplementary  work  as  in  Session  A. 

Composition  :  The  written  reproduction  of  some  selection  ot 
literature  previously  dictated  or  memorized,  substituting  other 
words  in  certain  places  and  adding  modifiers,  as  indicated  by  the 
teacher.  A  list  of  modifiers  from  which  to  select  may  be  given 
by  the  teacher. 

Three  periods  a  week  to  Grammar  and  two  periods  to  Com- 
position. 

Grade  6.    Session  A. 

Grammar  ;  Main  line  of  work :  The  weighing  of  words  to 
discover  the  work  they  do  in  the  sentence.  Text:  Pages  31-57. 
Supplementary  exercises  as  in  Grade  5,  Session  A. 

Composition  :  Detailed  attention  to  parts  of  Letters  of  Friend- 
ship ;  typical  letter  read  to  the  pupils,  describing  at  some  length 
travels  or  other  experiences.  Attempts  at  original  letters  of  the 
same  nature — suggestions  made  by  the  teacher. 

Three  periods  a  week  to  Grammar  and  two  periods  to  Com- 
position. 

Grade  6.    Session  B. 

Grammar  :  Main  line  of  work :  The  same  as  in  Session  A. 
Text:  Pages  57-70  and  124-132.  Supplementary  work  as  in 
Grade  5,  Session  A. 

Composition  :  Further  study  of  typical  letters  followed  by 
efforts  at  original  letters  of  same  character.  Study  of  selections 
from  good  authors  with  a  view  to  learn  the  difference  between  the 
vocabulary  of  literature  and  that  of  conversation.  Original  efforts 
in  the  same  direction. 

Three  periods  a  week  to  Grammar  and  two  periods  to  Com- 
position. 

Grade  7.    Session  A. 

Gramm'ar  :  Main  line  of  work :  The  study  of  the  sentence  as 
a  means  of  expressing  thought,  with  attention  to  the  parts  of 
speech  and  their  classification  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  construction  of  the  sentence.  Text :  Pages 
70-79.     Supplementary  exercises  as  in  previous  Grammar  Grades, 
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Composition  :  After  reading  a  poem  or  paragraph,  the  pupil 
is  to  write  an  original  paragraph  on  some  subject,  using  all  the 
new  words  that  were  found  in  the  selection. 

Three  periods  a  week  to  Grammar  and  two  periods  to  Com- 
.position. 

Grade  7.    Session  B. 

Grammar  :  Main  line  of  work :  The  same  as  in  Session  A. 
Text:  Pages  79-88.  Supplementary  exercises  as  in  previous 
Grammar  Grades. 

Composition  :  Short  paragraphs  of  Narration  or  of  Descrip- 
tion selected  from  good  authors  for  study.  Attempted  efforts  at 
original  work  in  narrating  and  describing  actual  or  imagined 
events  and  scenes.     Suggestions  by  teacher. 

Three  periods  a  week  to  Grammar  and  two  periods  to  Com- 
position. 

Grade  8.     Session  A. 

Grammar  :  Main  line  of  work :  The  detailed  study  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  their  classification  and  inflection  ;  and  the  details 
of  analysis  and  construction  of  the  sentence  that  are  necessarily 
associated  with  such  study  of  the  parts  of  speech.  Text:  Pages 
88-103.     Supplementary  work  as  in  previous  Grammar  Grades. 

Composition:  Work  of  the  previous  Session  continued. 
Typical  telegrams  and  business  forms  presented  on  the  black- 
board ;  pupils  copy  these  and  write  original  ones  according  to 
models. 

Three  periods  a  week  to  Grammar  and  two  periods  to  Com- 
position. 

Grade  8.     Session  B. 

Grammar  :  Main  line  of  work :  The  same  as  in  Session  A. 
Text:  Pages  103-124;  also  any  matter, pages  133-160,  that  has 
not  been  included  in  previous  Grammar  work  laid  down  in  the 
Grades. 

Composition  :  Social  Notes  and  Invitations.  Written  abstracts 
of  short  selections  read  by  teacher  or  by  pupil. 

Three  periods  a  week  to  Grammar  and  two  periods  to  Com- 
position. 


Criticisms  and  ]Sotes* 


MUSIC  IN  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  WESTERN  OHUROH.  With  an 
Introduction  on  Religions  Music  among  Primitive  and  Ancient  Peo- 
ples. By  Edward  Dickinson,^Professor  of  the  History  of  Music,  in  the 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Oberlin  College.  New  York ;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    Pp.426. 

A  HISTORY  OF  IRISH  MUSIC.  By  Wm.  H.  Grattan  Plood,  Organist  of 
Enniscorthy  Cathedral,  etc.  Dublin :  Browne  &  Nolan.  1905.  Pp. 
353. 

Professor  Dickinson  wrote  his  volume  in  1902.  It  would  have 
been  most  opportunely  published  after  Pius  X  had  issued  his  Motu  pro- 
pria^ and  it  is  with  a  view  of  directing  the  attention  of  educated 
musicians,  particularly  those  who  are  interested  in  the  proper  appre- 
ciation and  culture  of  church  music,  that  we  here  return  upon  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  volume.  **  How  shall  music  contribute  most  effectu- 
ally to  the  ends  which  church  worship  has  in  view  without  renouncing 
those  attributes  upon  which  its  freedom  as  fine  art  depends  ?  "  is  the 
question  which  has  been  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  felt  the 
desire  to  convert  music  into  a  power  to  draw  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men  to  religious  things.  Our  author  proposes  to  show  in  his 
volume  ''how  this  problem  has  been  treated  by  different  confessions 
and  in  different  nations  and  times ;  how  music,  in  issuing  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Church,  has  been  molded  under  the  influ- 
ence of  varying  ideals  of  devotion,  liturgical  usages,  national  tem- 
peraments and  types  and  methods  of  expression  current  in  secular 
art."  In  accordance  with  this  design  he  leads  us  into  a  brief 
study  of  the  Ritual  and  Song  in  the  early  Christian  Church  and  the 
liturgy  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  chapters  upon  development  of 
MedicEval  Chorus  Music  and  the  Modern  Musical  Mass  are  written  with 
that  discriminating  sense  of  historic  truth  which  is  a  rare  mark  of  un- 
biased and  well-informed  judgment  in  a  writer  upon  topics  within  the 
sphere  of  religious  culture.  He  points  out  the  break  in  the  line  of 
continuity  in  Catholic  church  music  after  the  renascence  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Up  to  that  time  the  student  of  music  is  able  to  trace 
a  steady  progress  of  development  unto  perfection  of  the  a  capella  cho- 
rus, every  step  of  which  was  a  logical  consequence  of  some  prior  in- 
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vention.  **But  as  we  pass  onward  into  the  succeeding  age  and  look 
for  a  form  of  Catholic  music  which  may  be  taken  as  the  natural  off- 
spring and  successor  of  the  venerable  mediaeval  style, ' '  we  find  the 
ancient  form  gradually  crowded  to  one  side,  and  at  last  driven  from 
the  field  altogether  by  a  style  which,  if  we  search  in  the  field  of  church 
art  alone,  appears  to  have  no  antecedent.  The  new  style  is  opposed 
to  the  old  in  every  particular.  Keeping  to  historic  ground  the  author 
in  unconscious  anticipation  justifies  every  detail  of  the  grand  reform 
inaugurated  by  the  present  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

Nor  does  he  ignore  the  elements  of  religious  music  which,  whilst 
not  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  solemn  liturgical  worship,  serves, 
nevertheless,  to  arouse  and  emphasize  the  sentiment  of  religious  devo- 
tion. In  this  light  we  must  view  not  only  the  vernacular  hymnody, 
the  cantata  and  passion,  but  also  the  non-Catholic  expressions  of  popu- 
lar religious  feeling,  as  well  as  the  unique  compositions  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  whose  inspirations  sought  and  found  a  sufficiently  grand  theme 
only  in  Catholic  worship.  Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  **  Musical 
System  of  the  Church  of  England ' '  and  ' '  Congregational  Song  in 
England  and  America, ' '  both  of  which  are  full  of  instructive  details 
which  incite  to  a  better  comprehension  of  what  is  most  worthy  in 
musical  art. 

The  final  chapter  leaves,  perhaps,  some  room  for  criticism  on  the 
part  of  those  of  us  who  fully  realize  the  distinction  between  a  liturgical 
and  non-liturgical  worship.  We  said  above  that  the  author  indicates  the 
same  lines  of  reform  which  have  been  definitely  marked  in  the  Motu 
propria  of  Pius  X.  This  is  true,  yet  not  in  its  entire  extent.  Nor 
could  such  coincidence  between  the  views  of  the  historian  and  the 
legislator  be  expected  when  we  remember  the  fact  that  the  elimination 
of  the  liturgical  chant  known  as  Gregorian  has  been  almost  complete  in 
the  general  body  of  the  Church.  Hence,  we  must  understand  the 
real  sense  of  Professor  Dickinson's  conclusion  with  due  limitation,  when 
he  says  that  '*the  Church  can  never  recover  the  old  musical  leader- 
ship which  was  wrested  from  her  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  by  the  opera,  the  choral  society  and  the  concert  system,  but 
in  the  twentieth  she  will  find  means  of  cooperating  with  these  institu- 
tions for  the  general  welfare."  We  should  give  to  this  hope  the 
meaning  that  the  Church  will  still  lead,  even  if  her  leadership  does 
not  mean  the  influencing  of  the  opera  or  the  concert,  but  only  an  hon- 
ored precedence  in  the  arts  of  musical  execution  and  an  absolute  free- 
dom from  secular  interference  in  the  sanctuary. 
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It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the  **  divine  art"  of  music  the 
Celts  of  Ireland  preeminently  excelled  during  the  long  centuries  that 
preceded  the  absorption  of  Celtic  music  into  Anglo-Irish  art. 

■  Of  this  art,  or  of  its  professors  and  exponents  during  1600  years  of 
authentic  history  there  exists,  as  Mr.  Grattan  Flood  states,  no  com- 
pact record.  There  have  been,  of  course,  treatises  and  books  and 
monographs  such  as  O'Curry's  **  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  in 
Ancient  Erin, ' '  edited  by  Dr.  Sullivan,  but  no  satisfactory  account  is 
therein  to  be  found  of  the  investigations  of  erudite  writers  within  the 
past  thirty  years  who  have  contributed  no  little  to  the  specific  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  Mr.  Flood,  with  some  of  whose  studies  of  Irish 
music  the  readers  of  The  Dolphin  are  already  familiar,  deals  in  this 
volume  with  the  subject  in  his  customary  scholarly  fashion.  He  traces 
the  most  ancient  remnants  of  Celtic  music,  Irish  musical  instruments, 
the  scales  and  various  compositions  from  the  time  of  Sedulius  in  the 
fifth  to  the  ninth  centuries.  To  a  very  large  extent  this  music  is 
sacred  music,  for  the  life  of  the  Church  from  the  conversion  of  a  nation 
is  ever  the  life  of  her  people  sanctified  and  sanctifying  each  familiar 
thought  and  act ;  and  even  patriotism  is  but  the  refrain  of  a  heavenly 
allegiance  which  receives  its  sweetest  motives  in  the  promulgation  of 
faith  in  the  heavenly  Father's  goodness  and  honor. 

From  Irish  music  before  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  our  author 
goes  in  orderly  step  into  the  successive  study  of  Irish  music  in  the 
Middle  Ages  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Shakespeare  and  Irish  music  forms  a  most  interesting  chapter.  Simi- 
larly, also,  the  Irish  Pipers  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Harp  Festivals, 
Harp  Societies,  etc.  Parallel  with  this  we  have  the  account,  though 
under  separate  headings,  of  Anglo-Irish  music,  of  pre-Reformation 
music,  of  individual  composers  such  as  O'Carolan,  and  of  the  influence 
of  men  like  Handel  and  Arne  upon  contemporary  Irish  musical  life. 
A  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  Church  Musky  15 38-1 5 98,  in  which 
are  recorded  the  last  efforts  of  the  Catholic  authorities  to  retain  their 
hold  on  the  music  which  voiced  the  ancient  faith,  against  the  vandal- 
ism of  the  ' '  reformers. ' '  Incidentally  the  author  demonstrates  that  it 
is  certain  that  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual  was  observed  in  Armagh  till 
1598,  as  Usher  admits. 
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HENRY  THE  THIRD  AND  THE  OHUROH.  A  Study  of  his  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Policy  and  of  the  Relations  between  England  and  Rome.  By 
Abbot  GrEisquet,  D.D.  London:  George  Bell  &  Sons;  New  York; 
The  Macmillan  Company.    1905.    Pp.  xvi-445. 

Abbot  Gasquet  has  managed  by  dint  of  laborious  research  into 
original  and  authentic  documents,  and  by  a  frank  and  unbiased  state- 
ment of  the  results,  to  gain  a  respectful  hearing  from  those  critics  who 
are  ordinarily  disposed  to  judge  matters  of  Catholic  history  from  a 
priori  conceived  and  one-sided  points  of  view.  This  has  so  far  effected 
a  concession  on  the  part  of  certain  English  writers  in  our  day  as  to 
illumine  by  general  consent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hitherto 
obscured  and  so-called  ''Dark  Ages,"  particularly  respecting  Eng- 
land. No  epoch  of  history  has  been  treated  by  historians  with  such 
unqualified  bigotry  and  exaggerated  misconception  as  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  And  the  influence  of  these  misconceptions 
has  extended  into  all  subsequent  periods  and  given  an  apparent 
justification  for  the  revolts  of  the  sixteenth  century  against  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  See,  with  all  that  such  alienation  from  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  Church  implies. 

The  position  taken  by  the  average  popular  historian  of  England's 
relations  with  the  Holy  See  during  the  thirteenth  century,  starts  with 
the  assumption  that  the  rupture  between  the  Roman  authorities  and 
England  was  complete  and  justified  by  the  actions  of  the  Holy  See, 
whose  representatives  assumed  an  authority  over  English  sovereigns 
and  the  civil  domain  which  no  title  could  have  sanctioned.  Thus  the 
Reformation,  so  far  as  it  was  a  protest  against  papal  abuses,  is  repre- 
sented as  having  existed  long  before  Luther  and  Henry  VIII. 

Abbot  Gasquet  examines  the  facts  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  III,  and  by  presenting  us  with  unquestioned  documentary 
evidence  dissipates  the  prejudice  that  has  obscured  the  attitude  of  King 
and  Pope  toward  each  other.  He  does  not,  indeed,  free  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Rome  from  blame  where  negligence  and  abuse  show  it  to 
have  existed,  but  he  points  out  that  the  opposition  to  such  abuses  was 
not  an  opposition  of  the  English  government  to  the  Papal  authority, 
but  a  protest  from  clergy  and  people  alike  against  unlawful  methods  of 
Roman  officialdom,  with  at  the  same  time  the  plainest  discrimination 
between  the  respect  and  obedience  due  by  English  Catholics  to  the 
Roman  See  in  all  spiritual  matters.  And  here  we  have  a  vital  dis- 
tinction. Henry  VIII  as  well  as  the  German  ''reformers"  uttered 
their   discontent  principally   against  the    spiritual   order    of  Rome, 
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although  no  doubt  temporal  interests  had  prompted  such  an  attitude ; 
but  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  of  England  in  the  thirteenth  century 
protested  against  temporal  abuses,  whilst  they  clearly  distinguished 
between  the  loyalty  due  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  the  require- 
ments of  a  feudal  lord  whose  ministers  might  exercise  unwarranted 
rule,  without  minimizing  the  actual  rights  of  the  Pope,  whose 
sovereignty  was  conceded  even  in  matters  not  exclusively  spiritual. 

Abbot  Gasquet  sums  up  the  story  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  so  far 
as  the  Church  is  concerned,  in  the  following  sentences:  "(1)  The 
Pope,  by  the  act  of  King  John,  had  obtained  a  position  of  paramount 
importance  in  this  country.  What  a  suzerain  was  to  a  feudatory  State, 
that  the  Pope  of  Rome  was  to  England.  The  country  was  a  fief  of  the 
Holy  See ;  and  the  name  of  feudal  overlord,  possessed  by  the  Pope, 
was  no  mere  empty  title,  but  represented  a  power  which  was  acted 
upon   and   insisted  upon   again   and  again   in   spite   of  opposition. 

(2)  This  opposition  was  fully  as  strong,  if  not  indeed  stronger,  on  the 
part  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  than  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  laity. 

(3)  That  there  was  grave  discontent  against  the  Roman  officials  cannot 
be  doubted  for  one  moment.  In  fact  it  could  hardly  have  been  deeper, 
and  was  manifested  by  ecclesiastics,  if  possible,  even  more  than  by 
laymen.  (4)  But  it  was  a  discerning  discontent,  and  it  was  absolutely, 
confined  to  opposition  to  the  pecuniary  policy  of  the  papal  officials 
in  their  constant  demands  made  upon  the  revenues  of  the  English 
churches  and  to  the  appointment  of  foreigners  to  English  benefices. 
(5)  Throughout  the  agitation  —  and  it  was  both  considerable  and 
extending  over  a  long  period  of  time — not  only  was  there  no  attack 
made  upon  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  popes,  but  that  supremacy 
over  the  Church  Universal  was  assumed  in  every  document  emanating 
from  England,  and  this  spiritual  supremacy  was  constantly  asserted  to 
have  been  established  by  Christ  Himself."  Our  author,  reminding 
his  readers  by  constant  reference  to  the  original  documents,  shows  how 
much  the  spiritual  side  of  the  papacy  is  invariably  insisted  on  in 
unmistakable  terms.  Men  who,  like  Grosseteste,  were  the  most  de- 
termined in  their  opposition  to  what  might  be  called  the  claims  of  the 
papacy  in  temporal  matters,  were,  like  him,  the  most  clear-sighted  in 
their  perception  of  the  Pope's  indefeasible  and  divine  right  and  duty 
to  rule  the  Universal  Church  in  matters  spiritual.  **  In  fact,  Grosse- 
teste even  went  beyond  this,  and  fully  conceded  to  the  Apostolic  See 
in  theory  the  power  of  dealing  out  to  whom  it  would  the  ecclesiastical 
benefices  of  this  or  any  other  country.      '  I  know  and  truly  acknowl- 
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edge, '  he  says,  '  that  to  the  lord  pope  and  the  holy  Roman  Church 
belongs  the  power  of  dealing  freely  with  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  '  * 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  an  important  declaration  on  the  Catho- 
lic theory  of  papal  authority ;  whilst  the  whole  of  the  bishops'  acts  are 
a  practical  protest  against  local  abuses  of  that  power. '  * 

Incidentally  Dom  Gasquet  shows  how  much  England  actually  owes 
of  its  present  independence  to  the  forethought  and  protection  of  the 
popes.  **  England  might,  and  in  all  probability  would,  have  become 
a  feudatory  State  under  the  French  crown,  or  it  may  be  an  outlying 
part  of  the  German  Empire,"  etc.,  is  not  a  mere  vague  supposition, 
but  a  deduction  from  facts  abundantly  attested  by  the  evidence  which 
the  learned  Benedictine  here  brings  to  bear  on  his  main  argument. 

COMBINATION  IN  THE  MINING  INDUSTKT.  A  Study  of  Ooncentra- 
tion  in  Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore  Production.  By  Henry  Eaymond 
Mussey,  Ph.D.,  Sometime  University  Fellow  in  Economics,  Columbia 
University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Industry,  New 
York  University.    Pp.  167. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  LAND  TENUEE  IN  GEORGIA.  By  Enoch  Mar- 
vin Banks,  Ph.D.,  Sometime  University  Fellow  in  Economics.  Pp. 
142. 

MISTAKE  IN  CONTRACT.  A  Study  in  Comparative  Jurisprudence.  By 
Edwin  C.  McKeag,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  Sometime  University  Fellow  in 
Columbia  University.    Pp.  132. 

THE  ENGLISH  CRAFT  GILDS  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT.  An  Exami- 
nation of  the  Accepted  Theory  regarding  the  Decay  of  the  Craft  Gilds. 
By  Stella  Kramer,  M.A.    Pp.  152. 

TRADE  UNIONS  AND  THE  LAW  IN  NEW  YORK,  A  Study  of  Some 
Legal  Phases  of  Labor  Organizations.  By  George  Gorham  Groat, 
Ph.D.    Pp.134. 

New  York :    The  Columbia  University  Press ;  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, Agents ;  London :  P.  S.  King  &  Son.    1905. 

I.  The  series  of  '^Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public 
Law  ' '  to  which  the  present  issues  belong  is  just  completing  its  twenty- 
third  volume.  Looking  over  the  collection  as  a  whole  one  finds  a 
very  large  amount  of  information  highly  useful  to  the  student  of 
economics  and  political  science,  information  drawn  from  first  sources, 
— and  such  as  one  could  obtain  elsewhere  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  much 
labor  and  expense.     Most  of  the  numbers  are  of  course  technical  in 

^  Grosseteste  :  Episiolae,  145. 
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matter,  although  there  are  few  whose  subject  and  treatment  are  not 
sufficiently  wide  to  elicit  the  attention  of  the  reader  who  is  interested 
in  such  matters  simply  because  of  their  sociological  relations.  This 
broadly  human  feature  is  not  foreign  to  the  monographs  here  under 
consideration,  their  titles  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Thus  in 
the  study  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron  industry  the  large  aggregate  of 
facts  and  figures  are  subservient  to  the  elucidation  of  a  general  theory 
of  concentrated  capital  and  the  logical,  if  not  necessarily  actual 
resultant,  monopoly,  while  the  implication  herein  involved  of  some 
needed  form  of  governmental  interference  is  too  obvious  to  require 
explicit  mention  at  the  hands  of  the  author. 

2.  The  Economics  of  Land  Tenure  in  Georgia  would  at  first  sight 
seem  to  have  rather  a  technical  character,  or  at  best  a  locally  historical 
interest.  And  such  indeed  is  as  a  fact  the  case.  At  the  same  time 
the  information  here  assembled  lends  itself  quite  easily  to  a  liberal 
view  of  individualism.  It  seems  that  the  charter  granted  by  the  Eng- 
lish Crown  to  the  original  Georgia  colony  had  in  view  the  restricting 
of  individual  proprietorship.  It  stipulated  '*that  no  greater  quantity 
of  lands  be  granted  either  entirely  or  in  parcels  to  or  for  the  use  or  in 
trust  for  any  one  person  than  five  hundred  acres" — a  fairly  liberal 
allowance,  one  might  at  first  sight  suppose,  and  yet  the  restriction 
worked  disastrously  for  the  development  of  the  colony,  so  that  the 
trustees  found  themselves  obliged  to  modify  the  rigidness  of  the  law, 
and  eventually  the  principle  of  absolute  ownership  had  to  be  recog- 
nized. Such  was  the  result  of  unwise  authoritative  interference  in 
colonial  days.  The  subsequent  development  of  the  various  systems  of 
land  tenure  that  have  gradually  been  actualized  in  the  State  illustrates 
the  fact  that  those  methods  that  leave  the  larger  play  to  individual 
liberty  and  enterprise  have  proved  fittest  to  survive  and  have  been 
most  advantageous  both  to  the  immediate  participants  and  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  This,  although  not  the  explicit  thesis  proclaimed  by 
Mr.  Banks,  lies  quite  close  to  the  facts  he  alleges. 

3.  In  the  light  of  merely  general  principles  it  is  an  obvious  con- 
clusion that  an  error  in  the  mind  of  either  one  of  the  interested  parties 
as  to  the  substance  of  a  contract  invalidates  the  contract ;  and  so  far 
as  the  sole  morality  of  the  act  is  concerned  there  is  no  sufficient  argu- 
ment adduced  by  the  speculations  of  jurists  for  departing  from  this 
point  of  view,  which  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  universal  teaching  of 
moralists  on  the  conditions  of  a  contract.  A  difficulty,  however,  as  to 
the  legality  of  a  contract  entered  into  under  error  has  grown  out  of 
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divergence  of  practice  in  different  systems  of  law,  and  probably  still 
more  owing  to  opposing  theories  of  the  jurists  speculating  on  the  data. 

The  real  difficulty,  as  the  author  of  the  above  essay  on  Mistake  in 
Contract  observes,  is  caused  by  the  equities  of  the  other  party  who  is 
not  laboring  under  any  mistake,  and  who  believes  the  act  or  declara- 
tion of  the  other  contractant  to  coincide  with  his  own  intent  or  will  in 
the  matter.  Two  extreme  doctrines  have  been  maintained  on  the 
subject.  *'The  former  may  well  be  called  the  subjective  theory, 
while  the  latter  may  be  called  the  objective  theory.  Those  who  hold 
the  former  would  insist  in  all  events  that  if,  in  connection  with  a 
mistake,  there  is  an  essential  variation  between  the  will  and  expression, 
and  a  consequent  lack  of  real  consent  to  the  act  or  declaration  in 
question,  nullity  must  always  follow,  irrespective  of  all  equities.  Those 
who  hold  the  latter  theory  would  always  insist  that  even  though  such 
a  mistake  should  exist,  with  a  consequent  lack  of  real  consent,  yet 
validity  must  be  decreed,  because  the  sole  criterion  as  to  what  the 
will  is,  is  the  act  or  expression  itself. ' '  Hence,  the  problem  as  the 
author  defines  it  is  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of  these  equities, 
together  with  the  conditions  under  which,  and  the  extent  to  which, 
they  should  be  protected.  To  this  problem,  which,  whilst  primarily 
professional,  is  not  without  interest  for  the  general  reader,  the  essay 
at  hand  is  devoted.  It  contains  a  very  fair  outline  of  the  Roman, 
the  modern  European,  and  the  Anglo-American  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject, together  with  a  discussion  of  the  pertinent  theories  advanced 
by  many  well-known  past  and  present  authorities,  especially  in 
Germany. 

4.  Probably  the  two  studies  mentioned  last  on  the  list  above,  the 
one  dealing  with  English  Craft  Gilds,  the  other  with  Trade  Unions, 
will  evoke  a  more  general  interest.  The  gild  system,  it  is  well  known, 
flourished  throughout  mediaeval  Europe.  Primarily  religious  in  its 
aims,  it  gradually  embraced  the  social  and  economic  concerns  of  its 
members. 

The  economic  gilds  were  of  two  kinds,  merchant  gilds  and  craft 
gilds.  The  former  existed  independently  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thir- 
teenth or  the  fourteenth  century.  They  gradually  lost  their  identity  in 
England  as  trading  organizations  and  coalesced  with  the  town  corpora- 
tions. The  period  of  greatest  prosperity  of  the  craft  gilds  was  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  or  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  decay  is 
supposed  to  have  resulted,  according  to  some  investigators,  from  three 
principal  causes  :  first,  internal  divisions  in  the  craft  gilds ;  second, 
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external  changes  in  the  distribution  of  industry  superinduced  by  the 
rise  of  the  *'  domestic  system  "  of  manufacture  ;  and  thirdly,  the  hos- 
tility or  intrusion  of  the  national  government,  indicated  by  a  series 
of  acts  from  1436  to  the  Elizabethan  Statute  of  Apprentices  of  1563, 
by  which  the  gilds  were  deprived  of  their  administrative,  legislative, 
and  jurisdictional  freedom,  as  well  as  superseded  in  many  of  their 
economic  functions  (p.  5). 

That  the  latter  factor  had  no  influence  in  the  dissolution  of  the  craft 
gilds  is  the  main  contention  of  the  above  essay.  A  detailed  study  of  the 
relations  which  existed  between  the  English  government  and  craft  organ- 
izations has  failed,  the  author  maintains,  to  establish  the  theory  that 
State  action  brought  about  the  decay  of  those  gilds.  On  the  contrary, 
the  whole  trend  of  legislation  seems  to  have  been  from  the  start  and 
onwards  throughout  the  early  and  later  Tudor  regimes  favorable  to 
the  crafts.  That  this  position  has  been  established  to  a  certainty  one 
may  hesitate  to  assert.  That  the  evidence  and  arguments,  however, 
as  adduced  by  the  author  are,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  plausible 
will  be  readily  granted.  At  any  rate  it  is  gratifying  to  feel  that  if  the 
dissolution  of  the  religious  and  beneficent  organizations  established 
by  the  faith  and  charity  of  a  Catholic  age  was  due  to  the  rapacity  of 
Henry  VIII,  at  least  the  disruption  of  the  industrial  and  economic 
organizations  of  that  time  are  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
English  government. 

The  author's  thesis,  it  will  be  noted,  is  negative.  By  elimination, 
therefore,  one  may  infer  that  in  her  opinion  the  other  two  factors 
indicated  above — internal  disunion  and  industrial  changes — brought 
the  craft  gilds  to  their  ending.  They  were  in  turn  succeeded  by 
the  trade  unions,  the  recent  type  of  which  is  familiar  to  everybody 
nowadays. 

5.  A  study  of  these  more  modern  organizations  is  embodied  in  the 
brochure  indicated  above.  The  author  has  limited  the  matter  to  its 
legal  condition  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  but  just  as  the  subject  of 
land  tenure  in  the  southern  community,  as  described  in  the  preceding 
essay,  has  a  much  wider  denotation,  so  likewise  the  legal  status  of 
industrial  organizations  at  the  North  is  paralleled  or  more  or  less 
reiterated  elsewhere.  A  study  of  recent  legislative  enactments  and 
judiciary  decisions  reveals  a  steady  development  and  a  constantly 
enlarging  freedom  of  action  gained  by  the  trade  unions.  This  has 
been  effected  on  the  one  hand  by  a  growing  sense  of  just  moderation 
in  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  as  regards  methods  of  insistence  or 
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enforcement  of  the  individual  rights  of  their  constituents,  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  a  clearer  appreciation  of  those  rights  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  governmen  t.  The  indications  of  this  twofold  growth 
and  the  corresponding  gains  to  trade-unionism  are  very  well  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Groat.  The  general  reader  interested  in  the  labor  move- 
ment will  find  the  account  instructive,  though,  of  course,  it  appeals 
primarily  to  the  student  of  economics  and  law. 

ST.  CATHERINE  DE  EIOOI.  Her  Life,  her  Letters,  her  Oommunity.  By 
r.  M.  Oapes.  Preceded  by  a  treatise  on  the  Mystical  Life  by  F.  Bertrand 
Wilberforce,  O.P.,  Preacher  General  of  the  Order.  London  :  Bums  dc 
Gates.    1905.    Pp.  282. 

Alexandrina  de  Ricciis,  who  before  she  had  reached  her  fourteenth 
year  left  the  home  of  her  parents  in  Florence  to  follow  the  attractions 
of  divine  love  in  the  footsteps  of  her  namesake  of  Siena,  answers  to 
the  image  of  an  ideal  the  recognized  importance  of  which  is  growing 
in  modern  spirituality.  There  is  on  all  sides,  singularly  too  outside 
the  visible  body  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
mystical  element  in  life,  by  which  the  unseen  relations  of  the  soul  to  God 
and  the  spirit  world  are  being  sought  after.  No  doubt  we  may  trace  in 
this  tendency  of  the  religious  minds  of  our  day  a  protest  and  a  reaction 
against  the  excessive  materialism  which  places  its  ideal  and  worship 
in  the  sensible, — the  creature  comforts  of  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
extravagances  of  a  false  spiritism  and  the  vagaries  of  faith,  science,  and 
theosophy  on  the  other. 

St.  Catherine  de  Ricci,  although  a  Tertiary  of  the  Dominican 
Order,  whose  members  devote  themselves  to  the  active  no  less  than 
the  contemplative  mode  of  life,  was  yet  in  a  stricter  sense  than  either 
of  her  great  sisters,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  or  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  a 
contemplative  and  mystic.  This  appears  principally  from  her  letters, 
and  these  form,  if  not  the  largest,  yet,  we  believe,  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  present  biography.  The  earliest  source  for  the  Life  of 
the  Saint  was  furnished  by  one  of  her  contemporaries,  Fr.  Serafino 
Razzi,  who  knew  her  personally  and  who  gathered  the  facts  from 
others  of  her  intimates.  This  account  was  published  four  years  after 
her  death.  A  second  biography  is  likewise  from  a  contemporary. 
Padre  Fra  Filippo  Guidi,  who  had  in  his  possession  a  number  of 
manuscript  records  about  the  Saint  not  known  to  P.  Razzi.  There 
were  others  of  which  Pere  Hyacinthe  Bayonne,  O.P.,  was  able  to 
avail  himself  in  his  most  authoritative  and  complete  Vie  de  Ste,  Cathe- 
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rine  de  Ricci,  published  some  thirty  years  ago  in  Paris.  This  latter 
edition  has  furnished  Mr.  Capes  with  his  chief  material.  The  corre- 
spondence of  the  Saint  is  contained  in  two  editions  of  letters,  that  of 
Guasti  and  another  made  by  the  Dominican  nuns  at  Oullins  (now  ban- 
ished and  resident  in  Belgium),  who  translated  some  additional  letters 
taken  from  Gherardi. 

An  important  part  of  the  work,  inasmuch  as  it  **  characterizes  " 
the  Saint,  is  the  Introduction  by  Father  Wilberforce  on  the  Mystical 
Life.  It  lights  up  many  phases  of  the  devotional  activity  of  a  soul 
whose  habitual  union  with  God  rendered  her  in  the  highest  degree 
sensitive  to  the  interests  of  souls  and  the  life  of  the  Church.  She  does 
not  write  as  one  trained  to  literary  forms  and  scholastic  modes  of 
thought,  but  rather  with  the  impulsive  openness  of  St.  Paul,  to  whom 
the  writer  likens  her,  especially  in  her  gift  of  Christian  mysticism. 
Thus  the  introduction  serves  a  purpose  similar  to  the  glass  of  the 
stereoscope,  which  brings  the  picture  into  relief  and  permits  a  truer 
perception  of  the  proportions. 

The  literary  style  and  the  book-making  of  the  volume  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  subject  and  need  not  be  commented  upon.  There  are 
some  illustrations.  St.  Philip  Neri,  who  corresponded  with  our  Saint, 
although  he  had  never  met  her  face  to  face,  had  no  hesitation  in  criti- 
cizing her  picture  drawn  from  memory,  saying  **  that  picture  is  not  like 
Sister  Catherine."  We  are  tempted  to  do  the  same  when  we  see 
pictures  of  the  Saint,  even  though  they  are  death  masks,  for  we  believe 
that  all  realism  in  pictorial  art  is  a  detraction  from  the  beautiful,  and 
that  the  true  genius  of  art  is  not  only  authorized  but  bidden  in  justice 
to  elevate  the  expression  of  the  physical  into  that  of  the  spiritual 
beauty  which  unquestionably  belongs  to  every  true  saint  or  noble 
personage. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  STATE  OF  OATHOLIO  OOUNTRIES  NO  PREJU- 
DIOE  TO  THE  SANOTITY  OF  THE  OHUROH.    By  John  Henry 
Cardinal  Newman.     Educational  Briefs  No.  11,  July,  1905,     Pp.  36. 
(Catholic  School  Board,  Philadelphia.) 
Few  of  us  in  practical  converse  with  men  of  the  world,  often  .earn- 
est Protestants,  have  not  felt  some  difficulty  when  confronted  with  the 
request  to  explain  the  existence  of  certain  salient  defects  in  the  social 
and  moral  conditions  of  people  in  Catholic  countries  as  compared  with 
those  of  Protestant  lands.     The  traveller,  the  student  of  statistics,  the 
moral  philosopher,  have  each  an  account  of  levities  and  sins,  of  crimes 
and   of  ignorances  tolerated  if  not  endorsed  by  authority  in  Latin 
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countries  where  the  Catholic  religion  has  held  almost  exclusive  sway 
for  centuries,  indicating  a  low  degree  and  little  esteem  of  certain  in- 
dustrial virtues,  of  self-respect,  temperance,  and  popular  intellectual 
culture.  We  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  deny  the  fact,  when  it  is 
urged  that  Catholic  countries  are  so  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  arts  and  comforts  of  life,  in  power  of  political  combination,  in 
civil  economy,  and  the  social  virtues,  in  a  word  in  all  that  tends  to 
make  the  world  pleasant  and  the  loss  of  it  painful,  that  their  religion 
cannot  come  from  above.  Now  before  the  argument  could  be  made 
to  tell  against  us,  proof  must  be  furnished,  not  only  that  the  fact  is 
as  stated,  but  also  that  there  is  that  essential  connection  in  the  nature 
of  things  between  true  religion  and  secular  perfection.  As  to  the  facts, 
we  are  rarely  in  position  to  convince  a  critic  who  judges  merely  from 
outward  impressions  of  the  things  he  sees  and  hears,  that  he  is  not 
right  when  beholds  that  invention,  common  school  education,  practi- 
cal arts,  civil  and  national  prosperity,  flourish  better  in  England,  Ger- 
many, the  Scandinavian  countries,  than  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and 
South  America,  which  are  taken  to  be  distinctly  Catholic  countries. 
In  these  cases  the  actual  facts  do  not  always  lie  on  the  surface,  and 
they  require  to  be  closely  examined  and  verified,  to  test  the  value 
of  statistics  which  demonstrate  so  often  the  very  opposite  of  what  the 
names  and  figures  suggest. 

But  even  if  we  granted  the  claims  of  observation  and  analysis,  we 
shall  find  the  deduction  to  be  wholly  misleading  when  it  is  made  to 
show  that  the  deficiencies  of  Catholic  nations  are  due  to  or  in  any 
sense  a  fruit  of  the  Church's  teaching.  This  is  what  Cardinal  Newman 
points  out  and  clearly  demonstrates  in  his  Lectures  entitled  Difficulties 
felt  by  Anglicans  in  Catholic  Teachi?ig.  The  essays  first  appeared  fifty 
years  ago,  but  their  reasoning  is  as  valid  in  our  day  as  it  is  needed  to 
confute  the  ever-reviving  prejudices  and  misconceptions,  even  among 
our  educated  classes,  about  the  influences  of  the  Catholic  Church* 
In  the  present  essay,  which  confines  itself  to  the  question  of  the  Church's 
sanctity  and  its  influence  upon  the  religious  as  distinct  from  the  social 
condition  of  Catholic  countries,  we  have  the  explanation  of  what  so 
often  offends  the  Protestant  visitor,  namely,  that  familiar  handling  of 
sacred  things,  that  mixture  of  seriousness  and  levity  in  word  and  deed, 
by  good  and  bad,  where  Catholics  live  under  the  impressions  created 
by  a  common  faith.  The  author  shows  how  faith,  and  the  love  which 
should  go  to  enliven  it,  are  separable  ;  how,  although  faith  should  inspire 
our  affections  and  control  the  direction  of  our  will  power,  it  does  not 
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of  necessity  do  so.  But  he  also  shows  how  much  nearer  the  Catholic 
finds  himself  by  his  very  faith  and  knowledge  of  good  to  the  doing 
of  it  when  a  crisis  demands  from  him  a  decisive  and  heroic  act  for 
which  the  religious  doctrine  of  private  judgment  could  never  fit  a  soul, 
although  Protestantism  might  smooth  the  ways  of  this  world  to  temporal 
success.  Father  Philip  McDevitt  has  with  admirable  judgment  selected 
the  various  themes  for  the  publication  of  his  * '  Educational  Briefs, '  * 
which  promise  to  become  a  valuable  reference  library  of  Catholic 
pedagogical  thought.  These  neat  pamphlets  are  in  the  first  place 
intended  to  instruct  and  guide  the  Catholic  teachers  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Philadelphia ;  but  they  should  have  a  much  wider  circulation  as 
representing  the  best  helps  for  creating  a  healthy  atmosphere  for  the 
formation  of  just  judgments  on  historical  and  philosophical  topics 
which  concern  our  teachers  everywhere. 


Recent  popular  Books* 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to. 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  toward  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiased  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


Accolade  :  C.  £.  D.  Phelps.  Lip-  American  Heroes  and  Heroines : 
pincott.  I1.50.  Pauline  Carrington  Bouve.  Lee. 
A  fourteenth  century  story,  1 1-25. 
owing  both  incidents  and  obsolete  The  nineteen  biographies 
English  to  Chaucer,  who  figures  here  arranged  begin  with  Father 
as  one  of  its  characters.  It  is  so  Marquette  and  end  with  Hous- 
ingeniously  connected  with  the  ton.  Five  are  Colonial,  five  Revo- 
Canterbury  Tales  that  it  might  lutionary;  three  deal  with  pio- 
serve  very  well  as  an  introduction  neers;  the  '* heroines"  are  seven, 
to  be  used  by  unwilling  students,  and  Margaret  Haughrey  is  one  of 
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them.  Haym  Solomon's  story  is 
fully  told,  probably  for  the  first 
time  in  a  book  meant  for  young 
readers.  Eight  portraits  illustrate 
the  book,  which  contains  enough 
dates  to  be  useful  for  reference  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  is  corrected 
according  to  the  latest  authorities. 
[Ten  to  fifteen.] 

Art  Lover's  Treasury:  Carrie 
Thompson  Lowell .  Estes. 
$1.50. 

Forty -eight  half-tone  pictures 
illustrate  this  book,  in  which  are 
collected  poems  describing  paint- 
ings and  statues,  and  poems  which 
have  suggested  subjects  to  artists 
and  sculptors.  The  connecting 
descriptive  text  is  pleasantly  writ- 
ten, and  nearly  all  the  poems  are 
of  a  high  order.  The  volume  is 
bound  as  a  gift -book. 

Art  of  the  National  Gallery : 
Julia  De  Wolfe  Addison.   Page. 

^2.00. 

Descriptions  of  pictures,  with 
such  explanation  of  their  subjects 
as  is  necessary  for  the  uninstnicted ; 
some  account  of  many  of  the  art- 
ists, with  quoted  criticism,  and  a 
brief  account  of  the  foundation 
of  the  National  Gallery  and  its 
growth,  are  included  in  the  plan 
of  the  text.  The  full-page  plates 
are  duogravures  and  their  subjects 
range  from  early  Greek  art  to 
the  work  of  living  painters.  The 
volume  is  bound  as  a  gift-book, 
but  is  printed  on  very  light  paper 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
may  use  it  as  a  guide-book. 

Boss    of  Little    Arcady:    Harry 
Leon  Wilson.   Lothrop.    $1.50. 
Little    Arcady    is    a    Mid- 
Western    village,    inhabited    by 


persons  of  charming  simplicity, 
and  harboring  three  little-under- 
stood relics  of  the  Confederacy, — 
a  former  slave,  his  former  mis- 
tress, and  her  daughter.  The 
story  is  told  by  a  one-armed  Civil 
War  veteran  and  is  sentimentally 
humorous,  with  occasional  pas- 
sages of  pure  sentiment,  and  a 
plot  drawn  from  real  life,  but 
novel  in  fiction. 

Cathedrals  and  Churches  of  the 
Rhine  :  Francis  Miltoun.  Page. 
$2.00. 

Eighty  admirable  drawings 
and  a  multitude  of  minor  decora- 
tions by  Miss  Blanche  McManus 
make  this  book  worthy  of  careful 
examination,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
verify  the  dates  and  quotations 
before  acceptance.  It  is  well 
bound  and  continues  the  Cathe- 
dral Series. 

Children   of  Bedford   Court: 

Grace  Le  Baron.  Lee.  $0.75. 
The  story  of  a  good,  obedi- 
ent boy  who  has  an  original  way 
of  crying  newspapers ;  his  strong- 
est feeling  is  patriotism,  and  he 
enlists  for  the  Spanish  war,  his 
equally  good  sister  following  him 
as  a  nurse.  The  moral  tone  of 
the  book  is  unexceptionable,  and 
the  author  has  carefully  avoided 
slang  even  in  the  newsboy's  talk. 
[Six  to  twelve.] 

Dan  Monroe:  W.  O.  Stoddard. 
Lothrop.     |)i.25. 

Accurate  descriptions  of  New 
England  housekeeping,  manners, 
and  dress,  are  carefully  woven  into 
a  story  of  two  boys  who  played 
well  their  parts  at  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill.  The  author  portrays 
the  British   soldiers   and   officers 
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with  impartiality,  and  describes  a 
very  good  specimen  of  the  dove- 
like  Quaker  with  serpent  wisdom. 
[Ten  to  fifteen.] 

Daughter  of  the  South :    George 
Gary      Eggleston.        Lothrop. 

$1. so- 
Having  conscientious  scru- 
ples as  to  the  perfect  righteousness 
of  both  parties  in  the  Givil  War, 
the  hero  betakes  himself  to  such 
speculation  as  can  honestly  be 
prosecuted,  and  in  the  course  of 
an  inland  voyage  undertaken  on 
business,  saves  the  life  of  a  beauti- 
ful plantation  refugee,  whom  he 
afterwards  marries.  The  author's 
chief  purpose  is  to  show  the  tortu- 
ous plotting  carried  on  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  hostilities  of  the 
time,  and  he  can  be  trusted  im- 
plicitly. 

Dorothy  Dainty  at  the  Shore: 
Amy  Brooks.  Lee.  %i.oo. 
All  the  characters  but  one 
are  rich  little  girls  and  the  author's 
aim  is  to  show  that  unless  their 
mothers  be  very  ill-bred  their 
daughters  are  compelled  to  be 
gentle  in  manner  and  kind  in  ac- 
tion. The  one  naughty  child  and 
thoughtless  mother  are  left  re- 
pentant and  on  the  way  to  reform. 
The  book  is  illustrated  by  the 
author.     [Five  to  eight.] 

Fool  Errant :   Maurice  Hewlett. 
Macmtllan .     $1.50. 

Pleasantly  differing  from  the 
earlier  books  of  its  author,  this 
story  has  a  hero  whose  worst  fault 
is  eager  determination  to  confess 
his  sins,  real  or  fancied,  to  all 
whom  he  meets,  lest  he  should  be 
mistaken  for  something  better 
than  he  is.    Going  to  Padua  in  the 


eighteenth  century  to  enlighten 
his  English  dulness  by  encounters 
with  Italian  learning  and  wit,  he 
finds  himself  obliged  to  flee  to 
Florence,  proceeds  from  adventure 
to  adventure,  and  when  his  last 
foe  is  conquered  finds  himself  so 
deeply  enamored  of  the  country 
that  he  resigns  his  paternal  in- 
heritance, and  remains  in  Italy  to 
toil  among  the  poor  and  obscure. 
The  story  frankly  describes  the 
frank  immorality  of  the  time,  but 
both  hero  and  heroine  are  virtu- 
ous. 

Girl  from  Home :   Isobel  Strong. 
McClure.     ;^i.5o. 

An  English  girl,  going  to 
Honolulu,  in  the  reign  of  Kala- 
kaua,  finds  the  man  whom  she 
has  come  to  marry  helplessly  in- 
toxicated, and  instantly  repudi- 
ates him.  She  spends  a  few 
months  in  observing  the  manners 
of  the  court  and  people,  and  the 
story  ends  with  her  betrothal  to  a 
clever  young  Englishman.  The 
natives  are  described  with  perfect 
sympathy  and  good  feeling. 

Gregory  Guards :  Emma  Lee 
Benedict.  Lee.  ^^1.25. 
A  young  cripple  holding  a 
trust  fund  to  be  devoted  to  the 
training  of  poor  boys,  selects  six 
whom  he  entertains,  and  has  them 
taught  many  things.  Their  grati- 
tude shows  itself  partly  in  profit- 
ing by  their  privileges,  partly  in 
doing  him  a  great  pecuniary  ser- 
vice. The  young  reader  is  taught 
to  be  careful  of  his  speech.  [Ten 
to  twelve.] 

How  Barbara  Kept  her  Promise  : 

Nina  Rhoades.     $1.00. 

The  heroine  promises  her 
mother  and  father  to  take  care  of 
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her  little  sister,  and  in  fulfilling 
her  pledge  suffers  many  trials. 
The  contrast  between  her  devo- 
tion and  the  complacent  selfish- 
ness of  her  charge  is  left  to  do  its 
work  on  the  young  reader  without 
explanation.     [Eight  to  ten.] 

Image  in  the  Sand  :  E.  L.  Ben- 
son .  Lippincott.  ;^  i .  5  o . 
The  author  assumes  the  pos- 
sibility and  the  innocence  of  com- 
municating with  the  dead  while 
in  a  trance  state,  but  condemns 
attempts  at  communication  by 
means  of  ''black  magic."  A 
virtuous  Arab  medium  and  an 
Englishman  controlling  a  power- 
ful Egyptian  ghost  contend  with 
one  another  for  the  soul  of  an 
English  girl  ''possessed"  by  the 
ghost.  The  true  teaching  of  the 
story  is  that  all  meddling  with 
occult  forces  is  vicious  and  dis- 
astrous, but  this  is  so  obscured  by 
mystical  nonsense  that  the  book 
is  mischievous  in  spite  of  its  good 
talk  and  the  final  triumph  of  its 
normal,  wholesome  men  and  wo- 
men. 

In  the  Line :  A.  T.  Dudley.  Lee. 
I1.25. 

A  football  story  frankly  writ- 
ten for  the  exaltation  of  American 
Rugby,  but  emphatically  enjoin- 
ing honesty  and  fairness,  and 
proper  spirit  imder  defeat.  The 
hero  is  taught  the  difference  be- 
tween a  man  with  manners  and  a 
man  of  real  moral  strength,  by 
the  example  of  two  schoolfellows. 
[Ten  to  fifteen.] 

Jimmy  Brown  Trying    to    Find 
Enrope:  W.  L.  Alden.    |;o.6o. 
"Jimmy's"    leading    char- 
acteristic is  a  disposition  to  play 


tricks  at  best  mortifying,  and  at 
worst  almost  murderous ;  his  last 
and  worst  is  an  attempt  to  pursue 
his  father  to  Europe,  whither  he 
has  fled  possibly  to  escape  his  off- 
spring; he  is  accompanied  by  a 
street  boy  attracted  to  him  by  the 
qualities  repulsive  to  any  civilized 
person.  The  story  is  amusing, 
inasmuch  as  the  boy's  uncon- 
sciousness of  wrongdoing  is  con- 
sistently maintained,  but  it  would 
make  the  best  Tommy  Goodchild 
naughty, 

Laura  in  the  Mountains:  Hen- 
rietta R.  Eliot.  Lothrop.  $0. 50. 
A  summer  camp  in  the  Coast 
Range  is  the  scene  of  this  story, 
which  teaches  perseverance,  self- 
control  and  good  manners.  It  is 
prettily  illustrated  by  pen-and-ink 
drawings  by  Helena  Higgin- 
botham.      [Five  to  eight.] 

Little  Green  Door :  Mary  G. 
Stone Bassett.  Lothrop.  ;^i.5o. 
The  heroine,  an  innocent 
girl  fresh  from  a  convent,  is  al- 
lowed by  a  gardener  to  roam  at 
will  in  the  King's  private  garden, 
and  meeting  him  there  accepts  his 
statement  that  he  is  the  king's 
cousin  and  loves  him.  When  she 
discovers  the  truth,  she  returns  to 
her  convent  intending  to  profess 
religion.  The  story  is  prettily 
and  seriously  told,  and  the  book 
belongs  to  the  "garden  "  species 
rather  than  to  the  class  historical 
novel. 

Love's  Cross-Currents :  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne.  Harper. 
$1.50. 

Having  married  the  four 
principal  young  persons  in  a  some- 
what complicated  family  connec- 
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tion,  the  author  proceeds  to  pre- 
sent each  wife  with  a  lover  also 
belonging  to  the  family,  and  then 
all  the  characters  discuss  the 
double  situation  in  clever  letters. 
A  thorough -going  old  worldling 
and  a  young  woman  instructed 
beyond  her  moral  strength  and 
thus  made  brutal,  are  the  best- 
drawn  characters,  but  the  entire 
story  should  be  left  to  criminolo- 
gists as  a  well-written  study  in 
perverted  human  nature. 

Haking  of  a  Man :  Orison  Swett 
Harden.     Lothrop.      $1.25. 

Moral  disquisitions  illustrated 
with  many  anecdotes  and  quota- 
tions and  intended  especially  for 
boys,  although  in  no  way  unsuit- 
able for  girls.  The  author  avoids 
any  formal  presentation  of  relig- 
ious opinion,  intending  the  work 
for  children  of  all  denominations. 
[Ten  to  fifteen.] 

Memoirs  of  an  American  Citi- 
zen: Robert  Herrick.  Mac- 
millan.     $1.50. 

Running  away  from  his  coun- 
try home  to  escape  punishment 
for  a  petty  theft,  the  hero  seeks 
employment  in  Chicago,  and, 
after  some  hardships  and  perils, 
obtains  a  place  with  a  firm  of 
pork  packers.  Gradually  he 
makes  his  way  to  a  competence, 
.  and  then  to  wealth  and  influence, 
practising  all  the  trickery  that 
presents  itself  to  him  and  show- 
ing no  mercy  to  any  one  oppos- 
ing him.  Wherefore  he  becomes 
a  Senator,  and  is  conscious  of  be- 
ing despised  and  condemned  by 
every  one  who  really  knows  him. 


Missourian:  Louis  P.    Lyle,  Jr. 
Doubleday.     J  i .  5  o . 

Maximilian  of  Mexico  and 
his  empress,  and  Marshal  Bazaine 
and  his  wife  figure  in  this  story, 
of  which  the  hero  is  a  former 
Confederate  officer  who  goes  to 
Mexico  intending  to  become  a 
mercenary,  and  the  heroine  a  wil- 
ful Frenchwoman,  an  emissary  of 
Napoleon  Third,  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  Maximilian's  favorite 
but  really  innocent.  The  de- 
scriptions of  actual  events  abound 
in  mannerisms ;  the  fictitious  pas- 
sages are  affected  and  exagger- 
ated. 

My   Little    Lady   in    Waiting: 

Louise  E.  Catlin.  Lee.  %\.oo. 
This  story  relates  the  prog- 
ress of  a  Scottish-American  or- 
phan from  a  New  York  tenement 
house  to  a  position  in  the  house- 
hold of  a  Bavarian  princess,  by 
way  of  a  vacation  school,  a  place 
in  a  wealthy  American  family, 
and  a  street  adventure  in  which 
she  saves  the  life  of  the  princess. 
It  is  agreeably  written,  and 
teaches  obedience  and  diligence. 
[Eight  to  ten.] 

Noah's    Ark:    E.    Boyd    Smith. 
Houghton.     J  2. 00. 

Twenty-four  highly  humorous 
colored  pictures  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  animals  in  the  ark,  but  not 
entirely  neglecting  the  human 
voyagers.  The  strongest  point 
in  the  pictures  is  their  expressive- 
ness \  both  men  and  animals  seem 
almost  to  speak. 

Odes  from  the  Divan  of  Hafiz: 
Richard  Le  Gallienne.     Page. 

This  translation  is  made  from 
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the  English  prose  of  Colonel  Wil- 
berforce  Clarke  and  the  English 
rhythmical  version  of  Mr.  John 
Payne,  a  plan  ingeniously  de- 
fended by  the  author  in  the  intro- 
duction, in  which  he  has  embodied 
much  information  in  regard  to 
Persian  poetry.  The  verse  is  tech- 
nically excellent,  and  the  book  is 
very  prettily  bound. 

Bandy's  Luck :  Amy  Brooks. 
Lee.     $i.oo. 

The  'Uuck  "  is  the  return  of 
Randy's  long-absent  aunt  bring- 
ing a  gift  for  her  namesake.  Like 
its  predecessors  in  the  series,  the 
story  is  kindly  in  tone  and  teaches 
nothing  uncharitable.  [Eight  to 
twelve.] 

Kose  of  the  River :  Kate  Douglas 

Wiggin .    Houghton .    $1.25. 

A  brief  love  story  in  which 
the  heroine,  a  rustic  beauty,  trifles 
with  her  serious  lover  only  to  re- 
pent and  make  amends,  quaint 
but  sufficient  in  her  lover's  eyes. 

Sir  Galahad  of  New  France : 
William  Henry  Johnson.  Tur- 
ner.    ;^i.5o. 

This  story  of  the  days  when 
the  Spaniard  and  the  Frenchman 
contended  for  America  touches  a 
comparatively  neglected  passage 
of  history,  and  its  fictitious  parts 
are  well-imagined,  although  its 
author  makes  certain  small  errors 


almost  unavoidable  by  a  Protes- 
tant. 

When  Grandmother  Was  Four- 
teen: Marion  Harland.     Loth- 

rop.     $1.25. 

Sketches  of  Virginian  life 
sixty  years  ago,  showing  by  what 
precepts  and  methods  the  dis- 
tinctively Southern  type  of  Ameri- 
can female  character  was  formed. 
It  is  couched  in  good  English, 
with  no  modern  innovations. 

When  It  Was  Dark :  Guy  Thome. 

Putnam.     $1.50. 

A  mysterious  enemy  of  Chris- 
tianity contrives  a  plan  by  which 
the  foremost  archaeologist  of  his 
time  is  persuaded  to  forge  an  in- 
scription purporting  to  be  the 
confession  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
that  he  stole  and  concealed  our 
Lord's  body,  and  that  there  was 
no  Resurrection.  The  almost  im- 
mediate consequence  is  to  throw 
the  whole  Protestant  world.  Uni- 
tarians excepted,  into  confusion, 
and  to  excite  the  Mohammedan 
and  the  heathen  to  all  manner  of 
atrocities.  The  Pope  forbids  all 
discussion  of  the  matter  and  Catho- 
lics are  undisturbed,  and  after  a 
little  time  the  fraud  is  unmasked. 
The  author  has  skilfully  used  the 
form  of  fiction  to  demonstrate 
where  the  Light  of  the  World  is 
to  be  found,  and  to  show  the 
miserable  fate  of  those  who  assail 
the  truth. 


Literary  Ghat. 


Douglas  Sladen  reviews  Father  Sheehan's  story  Glenanaar  in  the  London 
"Queen."  Glenanaar ^  he  writes,  *«  is  in  every  way  an  admirable  novel.  You  seldom 
meet  with  better  character  drawing  or  a  more  poetic  sympathy  with  nature.  It  is  full 
of  exciting  incidents  and  tender  workings  of  human  nature.  .  .  .  The  pictures 
of  Irish  peasant  life,  with  its  tragedies  and  nobilities,  are  drawn  with  a  masterly  pen. 
Few  books  have  a  better  right  to  the  title  of  a  human  document." 


Of  the  author  of  Glenanaar  Mr.  Sladen  says:  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  Canon 
Sheehan  strikes  a  most  individual  note.  The  story  has  as  much  character  and  human- 
ity in  it  as  Broke  of  Covenden  had.  The  author  is  a  curious  mixture  of  broad- 
mindedness  and  prejudice.  He  is  as  convinced  as  any  other  Irishman  that  England 
spends  her  time  in  trying  to  cheat  and  maltreat  Ireland.  If  the  English  treated  the 
Irish  as  the  Russians  treat  Finland,  there  would  probably  have  been  no  increase  in 
Irish  hatred,  and  very  possibly  a  decrease.  But  there  is  a  definite  line  at  which 
Canon  Sheehan's  sympathies  with  rebellion  cease, — the  line  of  outrage  and  cruelty. 
The  horror  with  which  he  regards  the  doings  of  Whiteboys  and  the  like  is  obvious. 
The  goodness  of  his  heart  permeates  the  book." 


The  same  paper  reviews  Dr.  Barry's  Life\of  Ernest  Renan  (Hodder  and  Stough- 
ton)  which  the  critic  finds  lacking  in  magnetic  and  picturesque  quality.  One  thing 
the  book  does  give  us, — a  clear  and  concise  risume  of  Kenan's  life.  But  it  is  not 
illuminated  with  sufficient  sympathy  and  understanding  for  the  man  who  was  sceptic, 
idealist,  amused  spectator  of  all  time  and  all  existence. 


Commenting  upon  an  editorial  on  the  subject  of  "  scruples ' '  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Spectator  (London)  a  correspondent  recalls  the  following  passage  from 
Father  Faber : — 

*♦  A  scrupulous  man  teases  God,  irritates  his  neighbor,  torments  himself,  and 
oppresses  his  director.  It  would  require  a  whole  volume  to  prove  these  four  infal- 
lible propositions  ;  the  reader  must  therefore  either  take  them  on  faith,  or  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  scrupulous  man." 


P^re  Lagrange's  Etudes  sur  les  Religions  Semitiques  has  gone  into  a  second  edi- 
tion. The  work  is  recognized  as  one  of  standard  authority^and  will, we  trust,  be  soon 
accessible  to  the  English  reader. 


It  is  said  that  Father  Kent's  expected  biography  of  Cardinal  Manning  will  sup- 
ply the  key  to  many  of  the  late  Mr.  Purcell's  criticisms  of  the  great  churchman, 
which  are  due  to  a  one-sided  presentation  of  documents  and  their  only  partial  inter- 
pretation. 
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The  Commission  on  Sacred  Music  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Dubuque  publishes  a 
neat  pamphlet  embodying  the  prescriptions  and  general  directions  of  the  Motu  pro- 
pria concerning  the  culture  of  the  sacred  chant  for  the  liturgical  services.  It 
impresses  upon  the  pastoral  authorities  *'  the  duty  of  substituting  approved  music, 
especially  the  Gregorian,  for  compositions  condemned  by  the  Church  ;  imposes  upon 
organists  and  choirmasters  lacking  the  proper  training  the  duty  of  qualifying  them- 
selves at  once  for  this  sacred  task  by  careful  study  and  practice.  Elsewhere  similar 
signs  of  an  actual  awakening  of  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  this  matter  appear  and  will  no  doubt  be  promptly  seconded  by  the 
educated  Catholic  laity,  on  whose  cooperation  the  training  and  sustaining  of  male 
choirs  in  large  measure  depend. 


Father  J.  H.  Pollen,  S.J.,  has  a  brief  but  practical  and  suggestive  paper  in  the 
Month  (London)  for  August,  in  which  he  indicates  the  way  to  solve  the  Catholic 
text-book  problem.  He  confines  his  proposition  to  English  History,  which  presents 
special  diflficulties  in  England,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  Catholic  students  competing 
with  non-Catholics  in  examinations  (university  and  civil  service).  Although 
Protestant  school-books  have  of  late  years  been  made  with  a  view  of  carefully  avoid- 
ing controversial  topics,  their  authors  are  almost  always  insufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  Catholic  line  of  thought  and  hence  controversial  matters  are  often  proposed 
through  inadvertence. 

•'The  remedy  does  not  seem  to  be  easy.  To  judge  from  our  very  slow  rate  of 
progress  in  providing  handbooks  of  Catholic  Theology,  of  Scripture,  of  Church  His- 
tory, we  may  well  say  that  the  practical  difficulties  are  very  great.  Still  there  is 
certainly  no  intrinsic  impossibility  in  the  task.  We  have  the  means  and  the  men. 
If  a  scheme  of  cooperation  suitable  to  the  occasion  could  be  elaborated  and  accepted^ 
much  could  be  done.** 


The  plan  suggested  by  Fr.  Pollen  would  produce  a  good  handbook  of  English 
History,  which  Catholics  could  use  and  non-Catholics  should  be  obliged  to  accept  on 
the  ground  of  documented  historical  truth.  **  Suppose  the  work  finished,"  he  asks, 
**  would  it  justify  itself  by  finding  a  market?  That  is  an  anxious  subject  for  the 
Catholic  publicist — for  undoubtedly  our  public  is  very  remiss  in  buying  good  books, 
and  is,  if  anything,  growing  worse." 

Yes,  Fr.  Pollen  indicates  the  one  serious  duty,  no  less  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land, of  educated  Catholics,  that  is  the  teachers,  and  those  who  labor  in  the  field  of 
religious  life,  to  select  and  sustain  the  good  in  Catholic  literature,  to  watch  closely 
the  movements  of  those  who  lead  toward  improvement  and  to  cooperate  with  them. 
CoSperation  means,  as  a  rule,  some  sacrifice.  It  eliminates  the  question  of  "the 
cheapest"  when  there  is  question  of  "the  best;"  and  in  education,  in  the  refining 
of  the  mind  and  heart  by  reading  and  study,  **  the  best "  is  the  only  good. 


To  discover  the  good  in  the  matter  of  books  we  must  be  guided  by  higher  prin- 
ciples than  the  consideration  of  novelties,  patronage  of  local  firms,  saving  of  expense, 
plausible  advertising  agencies,  or  the  reference  of  friendly  advisers,  who  may  be  good 
judges  of  everything  except  literature. 
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A  considerable  number  of  "  School  Journals  "  have  come  into  life  recently  to 
represent  the  parish  school  work  in  our  different  dioceses.  These  publications  have 
an  excellent  purpose  inasmuch  as  they  unify  the  system  of  diocesan  school  education, 
create  an  esprit  de  corps  among  teachers,  and  offer  opportunities  for  correction  as  well 
as  mutual  interchange  of  thought  on  important  pedagogical  topics.  A  good  specimen 
of  what  such  a  journal  should  be  is  the  Parochial  School  Record  of  the  Buffalo  Dio- 
cese. It  wisely  limits  its  scope  as  a  bulletin  of  school  news  and  thus  insures  its  influence 
as  definitely  representing  a  recognized  purpose.  "  We  have  no  intention  or  desire 
of  making  it  a  journal  of  pedagogy,"  writes  its  editor  in  the  initial  number,  and  in 
this  limitation  lies  both  wisdom  and  a  guarantee  of  efficiency. 


Literary  enterprises  of  this  sort  are  frequently  the  outcome  not  merely  of  an 
acknowledged  need  but  of  some  personal  ambition,  which  at  first  assumes  the  flag  of 
duty,  then  the  badge  of  personal  glory,  and  losing  its  trail  in  vain  and  disappointing 
search  for  immediate  recognition,  consumes  its  actual  strength  without  accomplishing 
any  permanent  results.  Permanent  results  in  educational  work,  as  in  any  other  great 
work,  are  produced  by  well  considered  and  consistent  labor  within  a  definite  field 
through  justly  proportioned  means.  The  best  work  is  done  slowly, — that  is,  with 
deliberateness  and  patience.  Advance  advertising  by  clamorous  prospectuses  of 
work  not  actually  being  done  or  in  its  real  growth  is  a  mistake  ;  though  it  deceives 
the  passer-by  and  brings  a  first  fast  crop  of  gain,  it  neither  lasts  nor  fails  to  beget 
subsequent  loss  of  confidence.  Silence,  patience,  order,  are  the  marks  that  character- 
ize all  organic  growth,  the  growth  that  not  merely  endures  but  perpetuates  its  fruits. 
Noise,  haste,  restless  desire  to  accomplish  everything  at  once  and  to  impress  by  bulk 
or  color  or  weight,  are  the  marks  of  passing  strength  of  matter  which  disintegrates 
under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and  time. 


But  whilst  the  creation  of  diocesan  organs  facilitating  interchange  of  thought  on 
educational  topics  is  much  to  be  encouraged,  there  should  be  one  central  and 
generally  recognized  organ  of  pedagogy,  not  only  to  sum  up  the  results  of  individual 
and  local  activity,  but  also  to  indicate  purpose,  time,  and  method  of  united  movement 
in  any  one  direction,  whenever  there  is  need  of  combined  efforts  on  the  part  of  our 
school  authorities.  Such  an  organ  of  pedagogy  must  of  course  take  a  higher  stand 
than  the  local  mediums  ;  it  must  sift  the  reasons  of  the  things  done  and  advised  ;  it 
must  command  the  respect  of  those  who  have  the  power  to  legislate  and  to  control ; 
it  must  be  able  to  conciliate  jarring  elements  that  are  capable  of  unification  by  the 
breadth  of  its  views  and  the  justice  of  its  judgments.  The  time  is  coming  ripe  for 
such  an  organ.  Meanwhile  let  the  Diocesan  School  Boards  do  their  work  well ; 
those  who  have  not  the  facilities  for  conducting  an  independent  diocesan  school  record 
may  easily  avail  themselves  of  such  mediums  as  Mr.  Desmond's  School  Journal  (Mil- 
waukee), which  furnishes  many  suggestions  and  helps  for  the  average  teacher.  For  the 
rest.  The  Dolphin  is  about  to  furnish  a  Pedagogical  Department  that  will  eventually, 
please  God,  provide  what  we  require. 


Mrs.  John  Lane,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Rtvieiv  (London )  speaks  somewhat 
severely  of  her  sex  as  it  is  being  educated  in  modem  times.  *  *  There  may  be  male 
loafers,  superabundant  male  loafers,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  their  united  numbers  are 
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as  nothing  compared  to  those  worthy  lady  loafers  who  are  perfectly  respectable  and 
perfectly  idle.  Why  should  a  woman  be  permitted  to  loaf  unreproved  ?  Is  idleness 
a  feminine  privilege  ? 

"  The  average  man  is  trained  to  do  some  one  thing  as  well  as  his  intelligence 
and  his  industry  will  permit,  but  the  average  woman  is  trained  to  do  nothing,  at  least 
nothing  well — she  cannot  even  keep  house  well.  Her  only  object  is  to  fill  her  aimless 
existence  with  something,  anything,  just  to  kill  time.  In  other  days  girls  were  care- 
fully taught  all  domestic  employments  ;  they  had  to  learn  to  keep  house,  to  sew 
delicately,  to  cook.  The  modern  girl  is  only  taught  not  to  be  illiterate, —  that  is  all. 
With  this  negative  quality  as  a  dowry,  a  pretty  face  and  nice  clothes,  and  some  empty 
chatter,  she  is  bestowed  on  a  perfectly  innocent  young  man  in  search  of  a  helpmate." 


What  can  we  expect,  asks  Mrs.  Lane,  "  of  the  young  married  woman  when 
under  such  circumstances  she  gets  some  money  in  her  control  ? — That  she  wastes  it 
when  it  should  be  saved,  and  saves  it  when  it  should  be  spent.  She  buys  cheap  food, 
but  she  decorates  her  baby  with  that  white  plush  cloak  and  that  awful  plush  cap 
which  her  middle-class  soul  loves,  and  which  bear  witness  to  her  prosperity.  So  her 
olive  branch  is  carried  about  in  plush,  while  her  husband  has  dismal  retrospects  of 
other  days,  hardly  appreciated,  when  he  took  his  luscious  supper  at  a  third-rate 
restaurant,  which  in  remembrance  seems  a  banquet  fit  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
gods." 


When  those  who  feel  a  close  interest  in  things  of  the  mind,  but  have  not  the 
key  to  the  treasures  concealed  by  the  foreign  or  the  dead  language  in  which  they 
are  written,  hear  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  extolled,  they  naturally  inquire  why, 
if  the  mediaeval  master  has  so  important  a  message  for  the  present  time,  no  disciple 
has  come  forward  to  translate  it  into  English  speech.  The  disciple  finds  a  ready 
answer  by  appealing  to  the  immense  difficulty  of  rendering  the  technical  terminology 
of  scholasticism  by  an  English  equivalent.  The  difficulty  has,  however,  ;been  con- 
fronted repeatedly,  notably  by  Father  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.,  who  some  years  ago 
translated  a  considerable  part  of  the  portion  of  the  Summa  Theologica  dealing  with 
ethical  questions.  Those  who  have  read  the  translation  which  appeared  in  two  vol- 
umes under  the  title  of  Aquinas  Ethiais  regard  it  as  a  fairly  successful  attempt  at 
reproducing  the  meaning  of  the  original.  Students  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  are  look- 
ing forward  with  special  interest  to  the  result  of  the  much  more  ambitious  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  same  translator  to  present  the  Summa  contra  Gentiles  in  an  English 
dress.  The  translation,  which  has  been  heralded  for  some  time,  is  now  issuing  from 
the  press  under  the  title  of  **  God  and  His  Creatures  :  An  Annotated  Translation  of 
the  Summa  contra  Gentiles  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas."     (London  :  Burns  &Oates.) 
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"THE  SPIRIT  OP  CHRIST." 
I. 

THE  purpose  of  the  present  writer's  book  called  Lex  Orandi 
was  to  show  that  the  doctrinal  system  of  Christianity  was 
the  result  of  the  attempt  to  fix  and  formulate  the  implications  of 
the  Church's  spiritual  life ;  that  "  vitality  "  is  the  test  of  truth,  not 
in  Newman's  sense  of  the  phrase,  not  as  though  mere  persistence 
and  survival  were  enough,  but  in  the  sense  that  a  belief  which 
universally  and  persistently  fosters  growth  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
is  not  only  pragmatically  true,  but  is  proved  to  be,  in  some  sym- 
bolic way,  representative  of  that  world  of  ultra-reality  in  accom- 
modation to  which  our  spiritual  life  consists. 

It  was  necessary  in  such  an  undertaking  to  assume  that  the 
"  Spirit  of  Christ  "  and  the  "  Spiritual  Life  "  were  values  familiar 
to  all,  or  easily  determinable  ;  for  a  criterion  must  be  something 
better  known  or  more  easily  knowable  than  that  to  which  it  is 
applied.  The  concrete  is  prior  to  the  abstract ;  the  master-works 
of  art  are  prior  to  art-theories  and  art-rules  ;  and  if  we  test  art- 
works by  these  rules  and  theories,  yet  we  will  accept  no  theory 
that  would  condemn  what  are  admittedly  master-works  of  art. 
Here  is  a  circle,  but  not  a  vicious  circle.  The  master-works  are 
the  supreme  criterion;  theories  and  rules  are  but  instruments  for 
the  application  of  that  criterion.  Master-works  are  above  criti- 
cism ;  at  times  they  break  up  all  our  theories  and  systems.  If  we 
measure  them  by  our  rules,  it  is  rather  to  test  and  verify  our  rules  ; 
to  bring  them  back  to  their  source.  So,  too,  we  "  try  the  spirits,'* 
we  test  the  conduct  of  Christians  immediately,  by  the  teachings 
of  Christianity,  ultimately  by  the  life  of  Christ,  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  which  itself  is  the  criterion  of  sound  teaching.     The  doc- 
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trine  of  the  Church  is  avowedly  nothing  more  than  an  unfolding 
of  the  implications  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
That  life  necessarily  implied  certain  conceptions  of  God  and  of 
man  and  of  their  relations  one  to  another. 

To  these  conceptions  the  Spirit  of  Christianity  owes  its  distinct 
and  unique  character.  Without  any  unfolding  of  these  implica- 
tions it  is  possible  for  those  whose  spirit  is  akin  to  Christ's  to  feel 
at  once  the  harmony  or  discord  between  other  lives  and  His  life 
and  other  ways  and  His  way ;  to  make  His  Way  and  Life  a  direct 
criterion  of  false  and  true.  But  such  criticism  is  too  subjective, 
too  uncertain,  too  unverifiable  to  be  of  general  service  in  the  cor- 
porate life  of  the  Church.  In  due  limits  the  art  and  theory  of  any 
sort  of  life  is  necessary  to  its  general  advancement  among  men — 
necessary  for  the  protection  and  proper  application  of  those 
standards  which  are  furnished  by  the  creations  of  genius,  by  the 
works  of  God  or  of  Nature.  We  judge  the  lives  of  ordinary  Chris- 
tians by  Christian  teaching;  but  when  this  teaching  itself  is  in 
question  we  test  it  by  the  admitted  or  classical  standards  of  Chris- 
tian life ;  we  turn  to  Christ  whose  life  is,  in  a  sense,  a  divine 
revelation,  an  implicit  "  depositum  fidei,"  and  to  the  greater  Saints 
whose  lives  are,  so  to  say,  authentic  developments  of  His,  authen- 
tic manifestations  of  the  same  spirit.  Teachings  which  harmonize 
with  these  sacred  lives,  which  foster  and  further  that  spirit  in 
others,  express  the  true  implications  of  Christianity. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  paragraphs  to  consider,  not  the 
teachings  of  Christianity  but  Christ ;  not  the  implications  of  His 
life  but  the  life  itself;  in  other  words  to  give  more  definite  mean- 
ing and  content  to  the  term  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ." 

As  before  (in  Lex  Orandi)  there  was  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
force  the  interpretations  of  theology  in  the  interests  of  pragma- 
tism, so  here  there  may  be  a  like  danger  of  unconsciously  shaping 
our  presentment  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  interests  of  theology. 
Even  were  our  present  purpose  apologetic  and  not  purely  practi- 
cal, it  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  apologetic  to  lay  aside  all 
theological  prepossession  and  to  allow  the  theme  to  work  itself 
out  freely,  confident  that  the  result  will  on  the  whole  verify  our 
religious  teaching. 

We  must  not  come  to  the  master-works  as  critics  with  our  art- 
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theories ;  but  as  learners,  with  an  open  mind.  Doubtless  we  shall 
learn  from  them  what  thousands  have  learned  before  us.  But 
we  shall  learn  it  for  ourselves,  and  possess  it  in  a  new  way. 

n. 

"  Let  it  therefore  be  our  chief  study,"  says  a  Kempis,  "  to 
meditate  upon  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  teaching  of  Christ  ex- 
cels all  the  teachings  of  the  saints,  and  had  one  His  spirit  one  would 
find  therein  the  Hidden  Manna."  Some  rudimentary  sympathy 
with  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  under- 
standing the  Gospel.  We  cannot  construct  an  idea  out  of  noth- 
ing ;  the  beginnings,  the  germ  must  be  already  within.  If  there 
is  but  a  rudiment  of  Christliness  within  us  we  can  develop  this 
germ  into  a  more  perfect  image,  a  presentment  of  Christ.  And 
to  understand  Christ's  Spirit  is  nothing  else  but  thus  to  reproduce 
it  in  ourselves.  In  order  to  hear  and  recognize  His  voice  it  is 
needful  to  have  heard  it  before,  to  be  His  sheep  already — as  we 
all  are,  unless  conscience  is  wholly  extinct  in  us. 

But  there  are  other  subsidiary  conditions  independent  of  our 
spirit  and  moral  character.  "  How  shall  they  hear  without  a 
preacher  ?"  It  is  needful  that  the  word  should  enter  the  ear  and 
the  mind  before  it  can  enter  the  heart  and  spirit.  Every  aid  that 
learning  offers  us  to  ascertain  the  exact  mental  value  of  Christ's 
teaching,  the  precise  sense  which  it  conveyed  to  His  hearers  (were 
these  good  or  evil,  friendly  or  hostile),  is  of  inestimable  value. 
For  though  its  spirit  is  incommunicable  save  to  the  sympathetic ; 
yet,  the  vehicle  of  the  spirit,  the  bare  sense,  is  communicable  to 
all  equally,  and  of  that  vehicle  every  fragment  and  particular  is 
vocal  and  eloquent  to  those  that  have  ears  to  hear. 

We  must  then  always  strive  to  determine  as  exactly  as  pos- 
sible what  sense  our  Lord's  words  conveyed  and  were  intended 
by  Him  to  convey  to  His  hearers,  to  Peter,  Andrew,  and  John,  or 
to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  For  He  did  not  speak  in  vaaio  : 
nor  use  some  absolute  or  ideal  language.  A  musician's  perform- 
ance is  always  limited  by  the  range  and  possibilities  of  the  instru- 
ment before  him ;  the  speaker  or  word-artist  must  work  within 
the  limits  of  the  language  and  ideas  of  those  whom  he  addresses. 
The  mentality,  the  education  of  the  Galilean  crowds  fixed  the 
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range  of  that  instrument  through  which  Christ  had  to  convey  the 
eternal  truth  of  the  Gospel.  He  could  only  give  what  they  could 
receive.  Hence  we  must  in  all  cases  first  ask  ourselves  :  "  What 
did  these  words  mean  for  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John  ?"  be- 
fore we  go  on  to  ask  :  "  What  do  they  mean  for  us  ?  How  would 
He  have  spoken  to  us  had  He  hved  in  our  day,  so  as  to  convey 
to  us  the  same  spiritual  and  eternal  values  ?" 

And  we  must  remember  to  distinguish  carefully  between  that 
spiritual  value  and  the  words  and  ideas  which  are  its  vehicle. 
When  we  translate  the  primitive  forms  of  religious  thought  and 
language  into  our  modern  forms  we  do  so  at  some  risk — the  risk 
of  spilling  the  precious  wine  of  the  word  in  pouring  it  from  one 
vessel  into  another.  Though  we  must  not  give  to  the  primitive 
vessel  the  sacredness  of  its  content,  yet  it  has  a  derived  and 
secondary  sacredness  of  its  own  as  being  the  first  and  divinely 
chosen  vehicle  of  revelation.  Thus,  to  come  to  our  present  pre- 
occupation, before  we  attempt  to  determine  what  "  the  Spirit  ot 
Christ "  should  mean  for  us,  we  must  ask  ourselves  what  it  meant 
for  the  Apostles  and  for  the  Christians  of  the  Apostolic  age.  For, 
rightly  understood,  Apostolicity  is  the  criterion  of  Christian  truth ; 
not  in  the  sense,  e.g.^  that  Peter's  notion  of  a  ''  spirit "  is  to  be  a 
norm  and  fetter  for  all  subsequent  metaphysics  and  psychology, 
but  in  the  sense  that  it  was  the  vehicle  of  reli  gious  and  moral 
values  which  we  must  take  care  to  secure  when  we  venture  to 
substitute  our  own  philosophy  for  his.  Apostolic  teaching  is 
classical  as  the  most  perfect  manifestation  of  the  Christian  spirit, 
albeit  in  a  most  imperfect  medium.  There  is  more  truth,  more 
spirit,  in  a  rude  draught  of  a  Michelangelo,  were  it  but  of  a  single 
limb,  than  in  the  finished  perfection  of  an  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

It  is  not  in  the  rudeness,  but  in  the  spirit,  of  Apostolic 
religious  thought  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  criterion  of  Christian 
truth. 

There  is  httle  doubt  as  to  what  a  "spirit"  meant  for  the 
Apostles,  when  they  spoke  of  men  being  possessed  by  evil  spirits 
or  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  when  our  Lord  promised 
that  His  Spirit  would  abide  with  them.  In  the  simple  philosophy 
of  earher  times  whenever  a  man's  mind  or  tongue  or  limbs  or  facul- 
ties seemed  to  be  wrested  from  his  own  control  and  made  the  instru- 
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ment  of  an  intelligence  other  than  his  own,  whether  better  or  worse, 
this  effect  was  ascribed  to  the  entrance  into  him  of  a  spirit,  i.e.,  of  a 
principle  akin  to  that  which  normally  animates  and  controls  our 
bodies  when  we  are  alive  and  leaves  them  when  we  are  dead. 
We  can  see  now  that  in  many  ways  this  first  effort  of  philosophy 
to  explain  the  normal  and  supernormal  phenomena  of  our  life  is 
necessarily  anthropomorphic  and  childish ;  but  though  to  some 
degree  we  may  seem  to  have  corrected  its  crudities  we  should  be 
less  pardonably  childish  ourselves  did  we  fancy  that  our  deeper 
philosophizings  had  entirely  escaped  from  the  necessary  flaw  of 
anthropomorphism,  and  even  materialism,  which  must  always 
vitiate  our  efforts  to  represent  things  spiritual. 

Our  philosophical  notion  of  a  spirit  may  be  less  imperfect  than 
that  of  the  Apostles;  we  may  legitimately  refuse  to  fetter  our 
metaphysics  and  psychology  to  those  of  earlier  times  or  to  make 
an  idol  of  the  ancient  vessel  from  reverence  to  its  content,  but 
neither  may  we  make  an  idol  of  the  modern,  or  flatter  ourselves 
as  having  attained  finality  and  ultimate  perfection. 

It  is  with  the  moral  and  religious  effects  of  these  possessions 
and  inspirations  that  religion  is  directly  concerned,  and  not  with 
the  metaphysical  nature  of  the  agency  to  which  they  are  due  or 
with  the  mechanism  of  its  operation.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  spiritual  gifts  and  qualities.  Where 
there  are  love,  joy,  peace  and  the  other  gifts  and  fruits  of  Grace, 
religion  speaks  of  a  spirit  of  holiness  entering  in  and  making  its 
abode  in  the  soul ;  taking  control  of  it ;  raising  it  to  a  supernatural 
mode  of  life.  Where,  on  the  contrary,  the  normal  power  of  self- 
determination  is  shattered ;  where  some  vice  or  passion  seizes  the 
reins  of  government,  usurps  the  throne  of  reason,  divides  the 
house  of  the  soul  against  itself,  there  it  speaks  of  the  presence  ot 
a  tempter,  or  an  evil  spirit.  Christian  art  and  imagination  pictures 
such  exits,  entrances,  presences,  as  local  and  material,  and  the 
symbolism  is  practically  serviceable  and  convenient.  So  far  as  it 
is  thus  serviceable  it  is  true  to  the  purposes  of  religion ;  but  to  its 
philosophical  truth,  religion  as  such  is  indifferent.  If,  however, 
because  religion  speaks  with  practical  truth,  of  an  unclean  spirit 
going  out  of  a  man,  as  out  of  a  house,  and  wandering  in  dry  places; 
or  because  sacred  art  represents  the  exit  as  that  of  a  winged  man- 
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nikin  from  the  mouth  of  the  possessed,  we  give  philosophic  truth 
to  such  images,  we  are  literally  superstitious,  for  we  cover  with 
the  mantle  of  religion  what  is  no  part  of  religion. 

III. 

In  modern  language  the  term  "  spirit "  is  used  in  a  moral  sense 
as  well  as  in  a  psychic  or  metaphysical  sense.  It  stands  for  a 
certain  complexus  of  ideas  and  sentiments ;  for  the  character  or 
quality  of  a  man's  thought  and  feeling.  These  have  been  con- 
ceived as  rooted  in  and  manifesting  the  occult  nature  of  the  spirit 
of  which  they  are  the  phenomena  ;  of  the  "  I  "  which  thinks  and 
feels ;  and  the  name  "  spirit "  has  been  transferred  from  that  which 
thinks  and  feels  to  the  thought  and  feeling  in  which  it  makes  its 
hidden  character  known.  That  every  spirit  was  unique,  the  only 
possible  one  of  its  kind,  was  a  point  of  mediaeval  philosophy  to 
which  perhaps  we  owe  our  modern  use  of  the  word  "  spirit  "  as 
designating  what  is  distinctive  and  individually  characteristic  of 
each  personality;  as  being  the  equivalent  of  personality  in  this 
moral  sense.  For  "  personality  "  too  has  been  transferred  from 
the  metaphysical  substance  to  its  manifestation  in  life,  thought, 
sentiment,  and  conduct.  Here  at  all  events  it  is  undeniable  that 
no  two  personalities  or  spirits  are  alike ;  for  each  is  the  resultant 
of  its  own  history,  of  a  sum-total  of  experiences  whereof  no  one 
can  ever  be  matched  precisely  in  all  its  inwardness  and  out- 
wardness. 

When  in  this  modern  sense  we  speak  of  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ " 
or  of  "  the  Spirit  of  Holiness  "  we  do  not  directly  mean  what  the 
Apostles  meant  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  at  first  sight  it  might 
seem  somewhat  sophistical  to  work  with  ambiguous  terms  as 
though  they  were  univocal,  and  to  read  a  modern  sense  into 
ancient  language.  And  this  would  be  so  were  our  interest  philo- 
sophic and  not  religious ;  were  we  quoting  Apostolic  writings  as 
authorities  in  metaphysics  rather  than  as  authorities  in  Chris- 
tianity ;  were  we  studying  the  vessel  rather  than  its  content.  We 
have  no  direct  metaphysical  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  human 
spirit  or  of  the  divine  spirit.  They  are  known  to  us  only  through 
and  in  their  effects,  through  the  thoughts,  feelings,  utterances,  and 
actions  of  man,  whereof  some  are  attributed  to  man's  own  spirit, 
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Others  to  the  influence  of  good  or  evil  spirits  over  man.  Since 
therefore  spirits  are  known  to  us  only  in  their  manifestations,  and 
interest  us  only  as  the  sources  of  these  manifestations,  and  so  far 
as  we  (like  the  Apostles)  are  interested  in  religion  and  not  in 
philosophy,  we  are  not  false  to  Apostolic  thought  if  we  prescind 
from  the  metaphysical  connotation  of  the  word  "  spirit,"  and 
confine  ourselves  to  its  religious  and  moral  values.  Here  we 
must  be  at  one  with  primitive  oracles;  there  we  may,  and  to  some 
extent  must,  differ  from  them.  The  religious  meaning  (e,  g)  of 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  same  for  us  and  for  them ; 
yet  the  precise  psychology  of  the  event  may  be  differently 
estimated  by  us ;  whether  more  or  less  imperfectly,  who  shall  say  ? 

If  then  we  speak  of  "  the  Spirit  of  Holiness  "  rather  than  of 
"  the  Holy  Spirit "  as  guiding  the  Church  into  all  knowledge,  we 
are  only  uttering  the  same  religious  truth  with  greater  position  ; 
we  are  fixing  attention  on  the  "  formal  aspect "  under  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  acts  as  our  guide,  and  withdrawing  it  from  the  relig- 
iously irrelevant  conception  of  the  metaphysical  nature  and  mode 
of  that  operation.  When  we  say  that  the  Spirit  of  Fra  Angelico 
has  exercised  a  guiding  influence  in  art,  we  do  not  deny  that  this 
influence  derives  in  some  mysterious  way  from  the  metaphysical 
principle  of  his  being;  but  for  artists,  such  a  consideration  is 
irrelevant ;  for  them,  in  this  connection,  his  "  spirit "  means  its  mani- 
festation in  certain  effects  and  productions  whose  guiding  influence 
in  art  is  explicable  artistically. 

It  is  only  in  the  hfe  and  utterances  of  Christ  that  His  human 
spirit  is  revealed  to  us ;  nay,  we  have  no  other  revelation  of  that 
Divine  Spirit  of  which  He  possessed  the  plenitude.  In  that  life  of 
His,  therefore,  we  have  the  classical  or  normative  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit  by  which  all  other  manifestations  are  to  be  tried  and 
measured.  For  all  its  limits  of  time,  place,  occasion,  language, 
tradition,  that  life  alone  is  a  pure  utterance  of  the  Divine  Spirit ; 
the  finitude,  the  Hmitation  is  solely  on  the  part  of  the  vehicle. 
Given  such  material  to  work  upon,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
divinely  shaped  and  mastered.  The  greater  the  limitations  within 
which  it  works,  the  more  fully  is  the  creative  power  of  the  artist 
revealed.  It  was  in  the  language  and  conceptions  of  Galilean 
fishermen,  not  in  those  of  modem  culture,  that  the  Word  took 
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flesh.  Is  it  so  evident  that  these  latter  had  been  a  better  vehicle 
of  revelation  ?  It  may  seem  so  to  the  intellectualist ;  but  not  to 
those  who  see  in  Christianity  a  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  not  of  the 
letter ;  who  look  to  its  religious,  not  to  its  philosophical  values. 

IV. 

What  precisely  do  we  mean  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  Spirit 
of  Christianity ;  by  knowing  Christ  no  longer  after  the  flesh  but 
after  the  Spirit  ? 

A  man's  spirit  is  doubtless  something  that  is  betrayed  or 
manifested  in  his  conduct,  words,  and  actions ;  but  is  felt  to  be 
distinct  from  these  embodiments,  as  it  were,  their  animating  prin- 
ciple. It  is  not  literally  resident  in  them,  but  in  their  author. 
When  we  say  it  is  manifested  in  them,  we  mean  that  there  is  a 
certain  mode  or  manner  to  be  distinguished  from  the  substance 
of  such  utterances  which  betray  the  intention,  the  mind,  the  per- 
sonality, the  sentiment  from  which  they  proceed.  In  substance, 
and  abstracting  from  mode  and  manner,  they  might  be  the 
product  of  any  spirit,  but  taken  concretely  they  could  be  the  pro- 
duct only  of  one. 

Different  playwrights  or  artists  will  treat  the  very  same  theme 
with  an  infinite  difference  of  treatment.  In  that  difference  is 
revealed  their  spirit  and  personality.  We  feel,  moreover,  that  this 
spirit  is  in  some  sense  an  unique  quality ;  that  if  it  be  the  resultant 
of  simply  innumerable  and  incalculable  factors,  yet  it  is  not 
merely  their  sum,  but  rather  an  indivisible  point  whither  rays  ot 
influence  converge  from  all  quarters,  making  it  what  it  is,  and  no 
other.  Again  we  distinguish  the  faultless  finished  work  that 
results  from  calculation,  understanding  and  practice,  from  the 
faulty,  but  far  higher  results  of  one  who  has  "  caught  the  spirit " 
of  the  idea  to  be  realized ;  who  is  guided  by  that  spirit  rather 
than  by  any  rule.  This  points  to  the  Spirit  as  being  primarily  a 
sense,  feeling,  sentiment,  or  instinct — not  necessarily,  or  even 
possibly,  a  blind  feeling  ;  but  one  whose  determining  perceptions 
and  experiences  are  too  infinitely  complex  to  admit  of  any  sort  oi 
analysis  or  statement.  When  used  as  the  equivalent  of  one's 
whole  "  personality,"  and  not  only  with  reference  to  certain  par- 
ticular interests,  it  is  that  abiding  massive  sentiment  or  state  of 
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feeling  which  is  determined  by  the  totality  of  our  experience  past 
and  present,  forgotten  and  conscious. 

Though  betrayed  in  the  words  and  conduct  to  which  it  gives 
birth,  yet  a  "  spirit "  is  not  directly  communicable ;  it  cannot  be 
formulated.  The  signs  of  anger  seen  in  another  are  not  the  feel- 
ing itself.  Only  in  the  measure  that  I  have  felt  anger  myself  and 
uttered  it  in  these  signs,  is  it  possible  for  another  to  communicate 
his  anger  to  me.  And  so  of  his  spirit ;  only  so  far  as  my  own 
spirit  is  potentially  (and  to  some  extent  actually)  like  his,  do  his 
utterances  shape  my  sentiment  into  conformity  with  his.  Hence 
Christ  is  made  to  say :  "  My  sheep  hear  My  voice  " ;  i.  e.y  only 
Christians  can  hear  Christ.  As  the  soul  is  wholly  in  every  part 
of  the  body — to  speak  scholastically — or  as  the  organism  is 
potentially  in  each  of  its  constitutive  cells,  and  can,  in  some  cases, 
be  renewed  from  any  one  of  them,  so  the  whole  of  a  man's  spirit 
is  incarnate  in  his  every  deliberate  word  and  action  and  might  be 
inferred  therefrom  by  a  comprehensive  and  all-penetrating  kin- 
dred spirit  But  in  point  of  fact  it  is  only  by  the  accumulative 
effect  of  a  great  variety  of  impressions  and  manifestations,  correct- 
ing and  supplementing  one  another,  that  we  can  gradually 
approximate  to  that  precise  and  unique  quality  of  sentiment  which 
belongs  to  a  personality  other  than  one's  own. 

Hence,  according  to  our  degree  of  potential  spiritual  kinship, 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  divine  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  revealed  in  the 
scattered  utterances  and  reminiscences  preserved  to  us  in  the 
Gospels;  to  feel  and  enter  into  the  affection  and  sentiment  ol 
which  they  are  the  expression ;  and  thus  indirectly  to  apprehend 
that  view  of  life,  of  time  and  eternity,  by  which  the  said  spirit 
and  affection  is  determined.  It  should  be  possible  for  one  fully 
possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  divine  by  a  sort  of  tact  or 
instinct,  how  He  spoke  and  acted  or  would  have  spoken  and  acted 
under  given  circumstances.  And  such  a  portrayal  might  be  a  far 
truer  revelation  of  His  mind  and  personality  than  the  shreds  and 
scraps  of  biographical  evidence  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
Historical  fiction  may  be  truer  to  inward  reality  than  historical 
fact. 

V. 

We  must  allow  considerable  importance  to  a  man's  philosophy 
as  both  shaping  and  revealing  his  spirit ;  yet  so  far  as  it  is  imposed 
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on  him  by  tradition  it  rather  hides  than  reveals  it.  So  far  as  he 
reacts  against  its  influence,  shapes  it  and  gives  it  a  personal  im- 
press or  style,  we  have  a  revelation  of  his  distinctive  quality  of 
mind.  But  even  were  he  to  elaborate  a  whole  system  for  himself 
from  ground  to  roof,  yet  this  self-analysis  may  be  wholly  inaccu- 
rate, must  be  at  best  inadequate,  abstract,  formal ;  for,  as  we  have 
said,  a  spirit  cannot  be  formulated ;  what  I  feel  in  the  face  of  my 
world,  in  the  face  of  all  my  experience  past  and  present,  can  no 
more  be  uttered  than  that  experience  itself;  it  can  at  most  be 
hinted  or  symbolized,  and  interpreted  by  those  who  have  felt  more 
or  less  the  same.  What  I  feel  about  life  may  be  much  truer  than 
what  I  think  or  say  about  it — even  to  myself,  i.  e.  it  may  be  the 
product  of  a  truer,  though  of  an  obscure  and  inexpressible 
intuition. 

If  "  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God,"  it  may  be  because  the 
feeling  toward  life  of  unspoilt  hearts  may  enwrap  depths  of  philo- 
sophic truth  which  will  never  find  utterance  in  system. 

For  if  we  assume,  as  surely  we  may,  that  the  world  itself  is 
the  symbolic  self-utterance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  then  it  is  to  those 
spirits  most  attuned  to  the  Divine  that  the  inward  sense  of  that 
utterance  will  be  most  fully  revealed.  Others  will  apprehend  the 
bare  sign,  the  dead  letter,  the  mere  physics  or  physiology  of  the 
matter,  for  lack  of  that  inward  kinship  with  the  Divine  Artist  which 
He  Himself  works  in  the  souls  that  do  not  resist  His  ingress. 

Whatever  the  philosophical  or  theological  deficiencies  of  the 
language  in  which  Christ  had  to  speak  to  the  fishermen  of  Galilee, 
yet  they  could  not  hinder  the  revelation  of  His  Spirit,  of  that  feel- 
ing with  which  the  purest  of  all  human  hearts  reverberated  to  the 
love  of  the  Divine  Heart  symbolized  in  the  work  of  the  Divine 
Hands — a  feeling  that  enwrapped  a  philosophy  which  no  cate- 
gories shall  ever  compass ;  a  love  kindled  by  a  glance  from  that 
Love  which  is  the  Root  and  Reason  of  all  things. 

No  theological  construction  of  Christianity,  however  faithful 
and  laborious,  could  ever  guide  our  hfe  so  surely  in  accordance 
with  the  ultimate  truth  of  things  as  could  even  a  little  measure  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ — of  His  feeling  toward  life,  toward  God  and 
man  and  all  creation.  That  is  the  true  Gnosis,  of  which  it  might 
be  said,  "  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One  and  ye  know 
all  things  " — not  merely  in  the  way  of  practical  knowledge,  but 
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potentially  in  the  way  of  theoretical  knowledge,  in  the  sense  that 
the  implications  of  that  feeling,  could  they  be  unravelled,  would 
open  the  very  heart  of  Reality  to  our  understanding. 

VI. 

If  it  is  convenient  and  suggestive  to  speak  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  as  a  feeling  or  sentiment,  we  must  be  all  the  more  careful 
to  enter  an  emphatic  caveat  against  the  sentimentalism  or  emo- 
tionalism rightly  or  wrongly  associated  with  the  name  of  Schleier- 
macher.  Intellectualism,  Voluntarism,  Sentimentalism,  are  three 
fallacies  that  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  Christian- 
ity. Each  is  usually  the  result  of  a  reaction  against  the  extrava- 
gances of  one  or  both  of  the  others. 

All  assume  in  common  that  the  spirit-life  may  be  portioned 
out  into  three  quite  separable  departments — knowing,  willing,  and 
feeling — and  that  some  one  of  these  must  reign  supreme  over  the 
other  two ;  and  each  claims  this  supremacy  for  itself.  Yet  this 
division  is  a  mere  work  of  abstraction  for  the  convenience  of  speech 
and  reflex  thought.  There  v^  not  a  movement  of  the  spirit 
in  which  knowledge,  feeling  and  will  do  not  interpenetrate. 
When  this  is  clearly  recognized,  it  matters  little  from  which  of 
the  three  sides  we  approach  the  study  of  the  spirit-life,  since  each 
entails  the  other  two,  and  if  we  grasp  one  we  grasp  all.  If  how- 
ever it  is  forgotten,  it  matters  very  little  which  part  we  treat  as 
supreme  and  independent,  the  result  can  only  be  extravagant, 
abstract,  unreal,  and  its  nemesis  will  be  an  equally  extravagant 
reaction  in  favor  of  one  or  other  of  the  neglected  claimants  for 
supremacy.  Religion  does  not  consist  in  knowing ;  it  does  not 
consist  in  feeling ;  it  does  not  consist  in  willing  and  doing,  nor  is 
it  a  sum  or  addition  of  all  three,  but  it  is  a  life,  an  operation  in 
which  the  mind  can  view  now  under  one,  now  under  another  of 
these  aspects.  It  is  not  possible  to  feel  with  Christ,  unless  we 
think  and  will  with  Him,  nor  to  think  with  Him,  unless  we  feel 
with  Him,  for  the  spirit -life  is  one  and  indivisible. 

Yet  "  thinking  "  may  mean  two  things ;  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  more  convenient  for  our  present  purpose  to  view  the  spirit  of 
Christ  as  "  feeling."  Every  feeling  implies  some  apprehension  or 
knowledge  which  explains  it.     But  this  implied  apprehension  is 
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one  thing,  and  the  explicit  account  we  give  of  it  to  ourselves  or 
to  others  is  another.  It  can  never  equal  or  exhaust,  it  can  easily 
misinterpret  and  pervert  the  concrete  mass  of  perceptions  on 
which  the  feeling  is  founded,  or  rather,  with  which  it  is  interpene- 
trated and  interwoven.  The  reasons  we  give  to  ourselves  or  to 
others  of  our  likes  and  dislikes ;  of  our  attractions  and  aversions  ; 
of  our  passions  and  emotions  are  a  small  part,  if  any,  of  the  mul- 
titudinous reasons  which  we  cannot  give  and  yet  which  are  acting 
upon  us.  It  is  of  these  latter,  not  of  the  former,  that  we  speak 
when  we  say  that  the  spirit  and  inward  life  of  Christ  may  be 
viewed  indifferently  as  knowledge,  feeling,  or  will.  It  is  the  total 
response  of  His  spiritual  being  to  the  Divine  reality,  by  which  it 
is  encompassed  and  in  which  it  is  rooted ;  the  response  of  a  soul 
so  absolutely  pure  and  translucent  as  to  be  able  to  see  down  to 
those  all  but  fathomless  depths  where  it  springs  from  the  heart  of 
eternity ;  a  response  that  is  at  once  vision,  feeling,  and  will ;  "  none 
afore  nor  after  the  other ;  none  greater  or  less  than  the  other." 

We  need  then  to  distinguish  between  Christ's  vision  and  the 
expression  of  the  vision ;  the  latter  being  but  a  rude  sketch  or 
suggestion  of  the  former  in  terms  and  conception  familiar  to  the 
fishermen  of  Gahlee. 

If  then  we  prefer  to  speak  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  as  "  feeling  " 
we  are  not  sentimentalists,  for  we  recognize  that  this  feeling  is  also 
vision,  that  it  is  a  principle  of  discrimination,  a  guide  to  truth. 

The  influence  of  feeling  upon  reason,  for  good  or  evil,  is  a 
commonplace.  It  is  possible  just  because  every  feeling  involves 
a  judgment,  and  this  judgment  of  feeling  may  conflict  with  the 
judgment  of  reason.  In  this  sense  feelings  are  true  or  false.  I 
like  a  man  or  dislike  him  without  reason  or  against  my  reason. 
My  feeling  (i.  e.  my  implicit  judgment)  may  be  true  and  the  judg- 
ment of  my  reason  false  or  inadequate.  Sometimes  rightly,  some- 
times wrongly,  according  to  the  quality  and  clearness  of  the  feel- 
ing, we  correct  the  judgment  of  reason  and  arrange  our  beliefs  so 
as  to  justify  and  explain  our  feehngs.  In  this  sense  St.  Thomas 
speaks  of  faith  as  a  sort  of  instinctive  discernment  or  feeling 
whereby  even  the  unlettered  can  scent  out  heresy  through  the 
sympathy  of  spirit  with  spirit.  It  may  not  be  true  of  all  the 
faithful  distributively,  but  it  is  true  of  them  collectively,  true  of 
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the  Church  in  whom  the  faith  of  her  members  is  focussed  and 
purified.  From  all  this  we  can  understand  how  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  though  something  akin  to  a  feehng  or  instinct,  acts  as  a 
principle  of  doctrinal  discrimination  and  development.  More 
commonly  we  speak  of  this  guidance  with  reference  to  its  super- 
natural and  metaphysical  causation,  as  effected  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
working  in  the  souls  of  men.  But  here  we  view  it  as  the  orderly 
development  of  the  effect  of  that  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  soul  of  Christ,  as  the  development  of  '*  the  Spirit  of  Christ " 
in  the  moral  sense  of  the  term  spirit ;  as  controlled  by  Christ's 
Spirit  in  the  way  that  a  legitimate  growth  is  controlled  by  its 
germ.  The  truth,  the  intensity,  the  depth,  the  purity  of  Christ's 
Spirit,  that  is,  of  His  vision,  feeling,  will  all  in  one,  was  such  as  to 
make  it  indeed  the  Light  of  the  World.  To  unravel  the  impHca- 
tions  of  that  Love  fully  and  rightly,  were  any  human  language  or 
thought-system  adequate  to  the  purpose,  would  be  to  lay  bare  the 
fulness  of  Divine  Truth,  moral  and  religious,  to  reveal  all  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  For  from  the  vision  of  these 
things,  that  Love  was  kindled,  that  Spirit  was  created.  Here  was 
a  feeling  the  truth  of  whose  judgments  might  stand  as  sovereign 
criterion  of  the  judgments  of  formal  reason: 

'*  And  like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  Heart 
Stood  up  and  answered  :  *  I  have  felt.'  " 

It  was  not  for  our  Divine  Saviour  to  invent  so  contradictory 
and  unserviceable  a  thing  as  a  final  and  absolute  philosophy  and 
language,  and  therein  to  embody  exhaustively  the  inexhaustible 
meaning  of  His  Love.  His  revelation  was  no  divine  "  Summa 
Theologica "  written  with  the  finger  of  God ;  it  was  His  own 
Spirit  of  Love  which  He  bequeathed,  with  all  its  implications,  to 
His  disciples.  The  theology  implied  in  that  Love,  the  notions 
about  God  and  man  and  their  relations  on  which  it  was  fed,  were 
brought  to  expression  but  gradually,  as  occasion  demanded, 
through  conflict  with  uncongenial  doctrinal  systems.  Thus  we 
can  see  the  Loving  Spirit  of  Christ  correcting  and  re-interpreting 
all  that  was  harsh  and  unlovely  in  the  religious  teaching  to  which 
the  Apostles  had  been  familiar.  Similarly,  throughout  the  ages, 
it  acts  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  doctrinal  materials  presented 
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to  its  criticism,  and  thus  slowly  its  own  implications  find  fuller 
and  more  adequate  expression. 

Proximately  it  may  often  seem  to  be  theological  ingenuity 
that  settles  points  of  doctrine ;  but  ultimately  it  is  the  verdict  of 
the  Saints,  i.  e.^  of  those  who  possess  some  measure  of  the  discern- 
ing Spirit  of  Christ,  the  true  regula  fideL  Well  may  the  Church 
honor  and  worship  the  sacred  books  of  the  Gospel  with  her  most 
solemn  ceremonial,  with  lighted  torch,  and  waving  censer,  and 
tender  cadence,  and  reverential  kiss.  For  these  are  the  fontes 
salvatoris,  the  salutary  wells,  from  which,  time  and  again,  she  has 
drawn  living  water  in  her  days  of  spiritual  drought  and  famine. 
"  Back  to  Christ,  back  to  the  Gospels,"  has  ever  been  the  watch- 
word of  Salvation  in  such  seasons ;  back,  that  is,  to  the  classical, 
normative  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  by  which  all  other  spirits 
have  to  be  tried  and  criticized ;  back  to  the  very  thoughts  and 
words  of  the  Apostles,  not  as  to  a  final  rule  of  thought  and  speech, 
but  as  to  the  rude  vehicle  and  embodiment  of  the  first,  fullest  and 
supremely  authentic  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

Every  great  forward  movement  in  the  Church's  life  has  been 
a  sort  of  Gospel  renaissance,  a  return  to  some  forgotten  or  per- 
verted point  of  Apostolic  Christianity.  So,  with  the  reedition  of 
the  Gospel  of  poverty  and  simplicity  through  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi.  So  too  when  the  reforming  Council  of  Trent  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  the  reading  and  preaching  of  the  Mass-Gospels 
to  the  people.  Again  it  was  through  meditation  on  the  Gospels 
that  Ignatius  Loyola  hoped  to  revive  and  sustain  the  spirit  of 
Christ  in  the  face  of  renascent  paganism.  It  is  on  the  same  staff 
that  the  present  Pope  leans  for  support  in  his  work  of  reform ; 
and  perhaps  while  his  other  efforts  are  thwarted  in  a  thousand 
ways,  the  little  society  of  St.  Geronimo  with  its  cheap  gospel-texts 
may  be  the  mouse  that  is  to  gnaw  through  the  net-work  of  com- 
plications. Be  this  as  it  may,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
the  life,  the  prayer-life,  the  spirit-life,  whose  furtherance  is  one  of 
the  great  criterions  of  doctrinal  truth,  is  not  something  vague, 
subjective,  elusive;  that  it  is  the  Life  of  Christ,  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Gospels.  Its  closer  determination 
is  not  arbitrary,  but  will  lead  us  to  a  study  of  those  priceless 
records. 

Richmond^  England.  G.  Tyrrell,  SJ. 
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THE  QUALITY  OF  CULTURE. 

DURING  the  past  generation  the  centre  of  interest  in  educa- 
tion, as  in  all  other  departments  of  knowledge,  has  shifted 
from  the  static  to  the  dynamic.  The  content  of  the  mind,  which 
formerly  was  regarded  as  the  end  in  education,  is  at  present  valued 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  excellence  of 
our  work  at  the  termination  of  the  school  period  must  be  judged 
not  so  much  by  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  the  student  pos- 
sesses as  by  his  development  of  power  and  faculty. 

These  changes  in  our  ideals  have  brought  with  them,  almost 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  abandonment  of  coercive  methods 
and  the  endeavor  to  develop  interest.  They  have  also  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  shifting  the  principal  work  of  education  from  the 
development  of  the  verbal  series  to  the  development  of  the  real 
series  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  The  signs  of  this  change  are 
everywhere  visible,  in  the  kindergartens,  in  industrial  and  indus- 
trial-art training,  and  in  laboratory  methods.  The  vast  develop- 
ment in  the  field  of  human  knowledge  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  century,  chiefly  through  the  laboratory-methods 
of  scientific  study,  has  brought  about  an  era  of  extreme  special- 
ization. 

And  out  of  all  this  there  has  grown  up  a  great  difficulty  in 
equipping  the  pupil  with  the  intensive  knowledge  required  in  his 
specialty  without  sacrificing  his  breadth  of  view  and  his  ability  to 
profit  by  the  work  done  in  the  various  fields  of  human  knowledge. 
According  as  the  emphasis  is  unduly  laid  on  one  or  the  other  of 
these  phases  of  education,  the  pupil  is  rendered  superficial  or 
narrow.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  strike  a  just  balance  between 
these  two  elements.  The  effective  work  of  scholarship  to-day  can 
only  be  accomplished  within  the  limits  of  a  very  narrow  specialty  ; 
but  even  here,  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  broad  base  of  recep- 
tive scholarship  is  necessary  for  all  high  or  worthy  achievement. 
But  before  we  can  finally  determine  the  lines  along  which  we 
shall  proceed  in  this  matter,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  place  before 
ourselves  a  very  clear  and  definite  ideal  of  our  end  and  aim  in 
education.  It  must  be  evident  that  our  decision  in  this  matter  will 
be  profoundly  modified  by  our  views  concerning  the  function  of 
education. 
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If  it  is  the  sole  function  of  education  to  develop  the  technical 
expert,  the  man  who  can  deal  most  effectively  with  some  one 
particular  phase  of  thought,  irrespective  of  the  effects  such  train- 
ing may  have  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the  individual,  then 
the  chief  emphasis  will  fall  upon  the  intensive  side  of  the  process. 
Everything  else  will  be  sacrificed,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  give 
power  in  the  chosen  field.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  hold  the 
chief  function  of  education  to  be  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  such  wise  that  life  may  yield  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  joy  and  happiness  to  the  individual  and,  through  the 
individual,  to  the  social  group  in  which  he  lives,  then  the  chief 
emphasis  is  likely  to  fall  upon  the  receptive  and  broader  phases  of 
the  subject.  For  those  who  believe  their  education  is  for  life 
rather  than  for  the  conquest  of  nature  and  the  development  of  its 
resources,  the  development  of  the  mere  specialist  must  appear  as 
a  failure. 

There  are  not  wanting  those  who  find  a  growing  tendency 
toward  materialism  in  the  education  and  thought  of  our  day  ;  nor 
does  there  seem  to  be  much  doubt  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
tendency  in  the  prevalent  habit  of  early  and  extreme  specializa- 
tion. Some  seek  the  remedy  for  this  tendency  in  a  larger  infusion  of 
the  so-called  culture  subjects  into  the  curriculum  of  the  special- 
ist. Poetry  and  music,  literature  and  art,  are  supposed,  probably 
with  some  justice,  to  contain  the  antidote  for  materialism. 
Others,  with  perhaps  more  justice,  find  this  antidote  chiefly 
in  the  teaching  of  positive  religion.  But  may  it  not  be  possible  to 
take  still  another  view  of  the  whole  subject,  a  view  which  finds 
culture  not  so  much  in  the  subject-matter  of  study  as  in  the 
method  of  study,  and  which  finds  the  remedy  for  materialism  not 
so  much  in  any  definite  set  of  tenets  as  in  the  way  in  which  all 
truth  is  viewed,  One  may  be  a  past-master  in  physics,  or  chem- 
istry, or  geology,  and  still  have  little  more  claim  to  culture,  or  to  a 
liberal  education,  than  a  stonecutter  or  a  blacksmith.  Culture  has 
not  so  much  to  do  with  the  content  of  the  mind  as  with  its  quality. 
And  the  same  general  line  of  reasoning  that  has  led  us  to  abandom 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  adopt  in  its  stead  the  develop- 
ment of  power  as  the  end  and  aim  of  education,  should  lead  us 
in  like  manner  to  regard  culture  not  as  an  accumulation  of  any 
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definite  body  of  knowledge  but  as  a  group  of  serviceable  social 
qualities  of  mind  and  character. 

Culture  has  to  do  with  both  mind  and  heart,  but  it  will  be 
more  convenient  for  us  to  consider  these  two  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject separately.  It  will  be  well  for  us  first  to  make  clear  to  our- 
selves just  what  we  mean  by  culture  of  mind.  We  take  it  that 
this  always  implies  a  certain  breadth  of  view.  A  man  who  is 
ignorant  of  everything  outside  his  own  narrow  specialty,  who  in 
company  can  talk  on  this  topic  only,  and  who  brings  neither 
sympathy  nor  intelligence  to  the  discussion  of  any  other  subject, 
may  be  able  to  do  good  work  in  his  own  chosen  line,  but  there 
are  few  who  would  call  him  cultured.  He  may  be  an  effective 
cog  in  a  machine  which  grinds  out  truth,  and  subjugates  nature, 
and  builds  up  vast  fortunes,  but  as  a  social  entity  his  value  is  very' 
low,  and  his  own  mind  cut  off  for  the  most  part  from  all  outlying 
fields  of  truth,  becomes  warped  and  narrowed ;  no  one  should  be 
surprised  to  find  him  degenerating  into  a  materialist.  He  may 
possess  genius  of  a  certain  order,  but  if  so,  it  is  a  genius  that  lies 
very  close  to  insanity. 

Culture  does  not  preclude  specialization.  The  mind  that  is 
productive  in  some  one  department  of  scholarship  will  find  in  this 
very  circumstance  a  help  to  the  understanding  of  the  work  ot 
others;  but  culture  as  such  is  not  directly  concerned  with  pro- 
ductive scholarship ;  its  home  is  in  the  receptivity  of  the  mind. 
Through  productive  scholarship  man  is  enabled  to  communicate 
the  results  of  his  work  to  his  fellow  man.  Through  receptive 
scholarship,  or  culture,  man  is  enabled  to  profit  by  the  labors  of 
his  fellow  man.  Culture  therefore  requires  some  knowledge  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and  the  broader  the  range  of  subjects  the 
broader  will  be  the  culture.  A  very  little  thought  will  suffice  to 
show  that  this  is  not  the  whole  of  culture.  A  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  forty  different  sciences  would  not  necessarily  mean 
culture.  Culture  is  primarily  a  quality  of  mind,  but  it  is  a  quality 
that  cannot  be  developed  without  contact  with  a  large  variety  of 
subjects  and  knowledge  of  their  contents.  An  illustration  may 
serve  to  make  our  meaning  clear.  The  timbre  of  a  musical  tone 
depends  upon  the  harmonies.  If  a  piano  is  so  constructed  that 
each  key  we  strike  will  give  forth  only  the  pure  tone  shorn  of  all 
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harmonies,  the  pitch  may  be  exact  in  every  case,  but  the  tone 
itself  will  be  so  thin  and  unpleasant  that  we  will  scarcely  appreci- 
ate the  music  which  even  the  best  of  musicians  can  evoke  from 
such  an  instrument.  So  too  with  the  mind ;  it  is  not  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  variety  of  subjects  that  constitutes  culture,  although  the 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  it.  The  statements  of  our  fellow-men 
may  each  call  up  in  the  mind  an  exact  equivalent,  but  if  it  ends 
here  the  mind  in  question  is  as  far  from  being  cultured  as  the 
instrument  of  our  illustration  is  from  being  a  good  piano.  The 
culture  of  the  mind  is  measured  by  the  correlation  of  its  thought 
rather  than  by  the  thoughts  in  question. 

We  may  suppose  three  different  types  of  individuals  listening 
to  the  same  statement  concerning  the  white-oak  tree,  and  we  may 
further  suppose  that  each  of  them  regards  himself  as  a  botanist. 
Yet  the  statement  will  evoke  a  very  different  condition  in  each  of 
the  three  minds.  Let  us  suppose  the  first  of  these  three  to  have 
been  educated  in  the  ancient  methods  where  he  derived  all  his 
knowledge  of  the  oak  tree  from  books,  where  his  whole  educa- 
tion centered  upon  the  development  in  his  consciousness  of  the 
verbal  series  instead  of  the  real  series.  This  man  may  understand 
the  statement,  and  it  may  recall  to  him  the  very  page  of  his  text- 
book wherein  this  statement  is  either  affirmed  or  denied.  It  will 
probably  recall  to  him  something  that  Linnaeus  said  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  it  may  recall  to  him  other  names  and  dates  in  the  history  of 
botany;  but  there  will  be  very  little  tendency  in  his  mind  to  call 
up  a  picture  of  the  oak  tree  on  its  native  hillside,  or  a  picture  of 
any  of  the  life  that  surrounds  it,  of  the  birds  that  sing  upon  its 
boughs,  or  the  flowers  that  bloom  upon  the  neighboring  sward. 

The  second  of  these  men  we  may  suppose  to  be  a  specialist 
in  the  field  of  botany,  of  a  modern  school,  thoroughly  trained  in 
laboratory  methods,  a  man  who  has  even  published  good  research 
work  on  some  phase  of  the  physiology  of  the  white-oak.  His 
mind  will  at  once  construct  a  picture  of  the  tree,  its  system  of 
branches,  its  leaves  and  blossoms,  its  root  system,  its  vascular 
bundles.  The  statement  that  called  up  in  one  mind  a  series  of 
printed  pages  fills  the  other  with  a  vivid  picture  of  the  tree,  rich 
in  details  of  structure  and  function ;  but  here  his  consciousness 
will  rest.  This  is  the  type  of  a  man  who  not  finding  a  soul  with 
his  scalpel  refuses  to  believe  in  its  existence. 
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The  third  of  these  men  we  may  suppose  to  be  not  only  a 
botanist,  but  a  man  of  culture  as  well.  In  his  mind  too  we  shall 
find  a  vivid  picture  of  the  white-oak,  vascular  bundles,  roots,  and 
stem,  and  branch,  and  leaf,  and  blossom,  but  with  this  funda- 
mental tone  we  shall  also  find  awakened  in  his  mind  a  vast  vol- 
ume of  associated  processes  which  give  timbre  and  richness  to  the 
conscious  state.  If  we  go  back  of  the  dominant  tone  in  his  mind, 
back  of  the  picture  which  occupies  the  foreground,  we  shall 
probably  find  in  more  or  less  strength  and  vividness  the  whole 
history  of  the  oak  family,  of  its  cousins  and  remote  connections ; 
the  struggle  of  the  oak  for  centuries  with  its  competitors,  the  long 
silent  battle  which  leaves  it  a  victor  in  the  forest.  We  shall 
probably  find  a  picture  of  the  little  sapling  committing  to  the 
earth  its  first  acorn,  only  to  have  it  devoured  by  the  squirrel.  It 
meets  this  defeat  in  the  following  year  by  doubling  the  number 
of  acorns,  which  are  destroyed  by  the  birds  of  the  air.  And  thus 
for  a  century  it  meets  each  defeat  by  redoubled  efforts,  and  if  out 
of  the  ten  million  acorns  only  one  acorn  takes  root  and  grows,  it 
will  not  have  lost  the  battle.  And  if  two  out  of  the  great  multi- 
tude take  root  and  grow,  it  will  gain  on  its  competitors. 

The  picture  of  this  battle  of  the  oak  in  the  forest,  while 
scarcely  pronounced  enough  to  appear  more  distinctly  in  con- 
sciousness than  the  overtones  do  in  a  good  musical  instrument, 
nevertheless  flows  over  into  the  conative  side  of  life,  where  it 
strengthens  and  refreshes,  where  it  tends  to  build  up  courage  and 
endurance.  But  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the  flood  of  asso- 
ciated pictures  that  will  arise  with  more  or  less  vividness  in  the 
mind  of  the  cultured  botanist.  The  long  procession  of  birds  that 
year  after  year  make  their  homes  in  its  branches ;  the  beasts  of 
the  forests  which  rest  beneath  its  shade,  or  appease  their  hunger 
by  destroying  the  life  of  some  fellow  creature ;  the  struggle  with 
inanimate  nature,  with  the  wind  and  the  storm,  and  with  the 
periods  of  drought ;  and  the  world  of  human  struggle  and  human 
passion  that  is  shadowed  forth  by  the  life  of  the  oak  in  the  forest, 
all  find  their  due  place  in  the  consciousness  or  subconscious  mental 
state  of  the  cultured  botanist.  To  the  narrow  specialist  the  value 
of  any  statement  lies  in  the  definite  picture  of  the  thing  signified 
which  arises  in  his  mind.     To  the  man  of  culture  the  chief  value 
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of  the  same  statement  consists  in  the  flood  of  associated  pictures 
it  arouses  in  his  mind. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  this  failure  to  produce  culture  is 
confined  to  the  training  of  specialists.  It  has  to  do  with  the  way 
in  which  truth  is  held  by  the  mind,  and  the  seeds  of  the  narrow- 
ness and  materialism  are  consequently  sown  even  in  the  early 
years  of  school  life,  which  are  preeminently  the  years  in  which 
the  broad  foundations  of  culture  should  be  laid.  This  difference 
between  the  training  that  results  in  culture  and  the  training  that 
results  in  materialism  may  be  observed  in  the  pupil  of  a  high 
school  quite  as  readily  as  in  the  graduate  of  a  university  or  of  a 
technical  school.  It  manifests  itself  in  the  way  in  which  literature 
and  art  are  studied  no  less  than  in  the  study  of  the  physical 
sciences. 

In  the  one  case  the  mind  rests  in  the  material  and  the  con- 
crete ;  in  the  other,  the  mind  is  carried  into  ever-widening  fields 
of  truth  and  relationships.  The  former  attitude  of  mind  develops 
logically  into  that  of  the  materialist.  The  forces  that  work  in  the 
mind  of  the  latter  carry  him  beyond  matter  and  he  will  find  no 
resting-place  until  he  rests  in  God,  the  centre  whence  proceeds 
all  truth  and  all  being.  Culture  in  this  sense  demands  a  wide 
range  of  knowledge,  but  it  demands  still  more  imperatively  that 
all  knowledge  taken  into  the  mind  be  incorporated  into  its  life, 
that  the  mind  be  not  a  passive  receptacle  of  truth,  but  a  living, 
active  agency  whose  whole  being  is  stirred  by  each  new  truth 

with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

Thomas  E.  Shields. 

Catholic  University y  Washington. 


HIS  GREY  EMINENCE. 
II. 

THE  dominant  thought  which  influenced  the  inner  life  and 
external  action  of  Father  Joseph,  the  pivotal  idea  of  his 
whole  policy,  to  which  all  his  efforts  directly  or  indirectly  tended, 
was  the  deliverance  of  Holy  Land  from  the  dominion  of  infidels. 
In  his  eyes,  fixed  by  a  mysterious  attraction  upon  the  East,  the 
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presence  of  the  Turk  in  Jerusalem  was  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation standing  in  the  Holy  Place.  To  expel  the  Mohammedan, 
to  replace  the  crescent  by  the  Cross,  was  the  dream,  the  absorb- 
ing passion,  the  ambition,  the  underlying  motive  of  his  whole  life. 
It  was  the  beacon-light,  the  pole-star  upon  which  his  gaze  was 
riveted  in  shaping  his  course  through  the  tortuous  and  tempestu- 
ous ways  of  contemporary  politics  and  statecraft.  With  this 
object  he  founded  a  Congregation  whose  members  were  to  com- 
bat in  secret  the  infidel  with  the  spiritual  weapon  of  prayer,  while 
the  secular  arm  was  to  be  used  in  a  combination  of  the  Christian 
powers  who  were  to  engage  in  a  renewed  crusade. 

"  It  seems  difficult,"  observes  Fagniez,^  "  to  defend  such  an 
enterprise  from  the  ridicule  reserved  for  attempts  in  disproportion 
to  the  forces  of  their  author  and  in  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times  which  gave  them  birth.  Such  designs,  to  be  justified,  should 
rest  upon  a  powerful  current  flowing  from  facts  or  at  least  upon 
opinion.  Now,  since  the  epoch  when  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks,  latest  and  lost  stream  of  the  barbaric 
invasions,  inaugurated  modern  times  up  to  that  when  Father 
Joseph  strove  to  win  over  the  Powers  to  his  project,  Europe  seems 
to  have  no  longer  anything  in  common  with  that  Christian  repub- 
Hc  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  still  retained  the  impress  of  Roman 
and  Carlovingian  unity,  which  venerated  in  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  its  representatives,  and  which  one  and  the  same  faith 
and  same  impulse  urged  to  the  Crusades.  The  progress  of  the 
royal  power  and  the  formation  of  nationalities,  the  rupture  of 
religious  unity  and  the  consequent  intestine  and  international 
struggles,  wars  of  equiHbriuni  and  preponderance,  maritime  dis- 
coveries and  expeditions,  the  opposition  of  the  Germanic  and 
Latin  races,  the  new  importance  of  economic  interests, — every- 
thing in  that  period  of  a  century  and  a  half  shows  us  peoples 
isolated  by  the  painful  birth  of  their  nationality  and  their  faith^ 
and  only  coming  together  to  fight ;  everything  attests  an  anarchy 
which  will  bear  fruit,  but  which,  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  ignorant  itself  of  what  it  carries  in  its  womb.  And 
yet,  if  one  looks  closer  into  it,  one  perceives  that  the  tradition  of 
a  common  religion  and  civilization  is  still  very  living.     Two  things 

1  Le  Ph-e  Joseph  et  Richelieu^  Vol.  I,  pp.  I20-I22. 
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ensure  the  perpetuity  of  this  tradition :  the  cosmopolitan  character 
of  the  Papacy  which,  in  reforming  the  Church  and  itself,  partly 
regains  the  authority  which  heresy  caused  it  to  lose,  and  the  dread 
of  Islamism  which  is  spreading  along  the  Danube  and  skims  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Crusading  projects,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  navy  at  Lepanto,  the  general  disapproval  of 
the  alliance  of  Christian  kings  with  the  Sultans,  the  designs 
attributed  by  Sully  to  Henry  IV,  and  rather  numerous  writings 
prove  that  the  divisions  of  Christendom  did  not  make  it  forget 
either  the  solidarity  of  its  members  or  the  danger  of  Islamism." 

Among  those  who  sought  to  draw  the  attention  of  Western 
Europe  to  the  East  were  the  Greeks,  who  had  a  special  interest  in 
promoting  a  crusade  by  means  of  which  they  hoped  to  free  their 
country  and  restore  the  Greek  Empire,  a  political  problem  even 
up  to  this  only  half  solved.  Efforts  were  made  to  entice  Henry  IV, 
the  arbiter  of  Christendom,  by  the  alluring  prospect  of  the  grand 
role  which  the  leadership  of  a  crusade  to  which  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  the  Pope  and 
Italian  princes  would  ^v^  their  active  concurrence,  presented. 
But  the  head  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  had  too  great  need  of 
Turkey  in  the  war  he  was  preparing  against  the  House  of  Austria 
to  listen  to  such  suggestions.  They  found  a  ready  listener  and 
cooperator,  however,  in  Charles  of  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Nevers,  who, 
as  grandson  of  Margaret  Paleologus  of  Montferrat,  was  destined 
to  become,  by  the  fusion  of  the  elder  with  the  younger  branch  of 
the  Gonzaga  house  in  1627,  the  chief  of  the  house  of  the  Paleologi 
and  a  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople.^ 

In  1609  the  Maniotes  and  neighboring  tribes  who  paid  tribute 
to  the  Turks  appealed  to  him,  through  the  intermediary  of  two 
archbishops  and  three  bishops — for  priests  were  the  natural  repre- 
sentatives of  a  population  for  whom  religion  was  the  best  safeguard 
of  nationality,  the  only  title  to  autonomy  in  their  relations  with 
their  masters — to  head  an  armed  movement  to  purge  the  Morea 
of  Mohammedanism  and  secure  their  independence.  Their  senti- 
ments were  shared  by  the  bishops  and  notables  of  Macedonia, 
Servia,  Albania,  Dalmatia,  and  Croatia,  who  met  at  Cucci  in  Upper 
Albania  on  September  18, 16 14,  and  sketched  out  a  plan  of  insur- 

2  The  Greeks  always  addressed  him  as  Constantine  Paleologus. 
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rection  which  was  to  lead  them  in  eight  months  to  Constantinople. 
Isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  Christians,  twenty  times  more  numerous, 
it  was  calculated  that  the  strength  of  the  Turks  would  be  utterly 
broken.  Growing  out  of  the  appeal  of  an  oppressed  nation  to  a 
prince  who  represented  its  former  independence  and  greatness, 
this  project  of  national  emancipation  was  almost  immediately,  by 
appeal  to  the  Christian  powers,  to  transform  itself  into  a  crusade 
and  definitely  enter  into  the  domain  of  European  policy. 

When  the  missions  in  Poitou  and  the  foundation  of  a  reformed 
Congregation  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Benedict  took  Father  Joseph 
to  Rome  in  1616,  he  strove  to  interest  Pope  Paul  V  in  the  pro- 
jected crusade  as  a  work  of  God,  invoking  in  its  favor  the  reve- 
lations and  visions  with  which  he  said  he  had  been  favored, 
particularly  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice ;  not  forgetting  to  lay  before 
the  Pontiff  the  advantages  of  the  undertaking  in  relation  to  the 
peace  of  Europe.  But  Paul  V  was  not  an  Urban  II,  and  though 
Joseph  du  Tremblay  had  something  of  the  contagious  enthusiasm 
of  Peter  the  Hermit,  men  and  things  had  altered  much  during  the 
five  centuries  and  more  which  had  lapsed  since  the  tumultuous 
cry  "  Deus  vult! — God  wills  it !  "  broke  from  the  heart  and  lips 
of  the  Council  of  Clermont,  and  a  general  call  to  arms  in  a  holy 
war  rang  throughout  Europe. 

Nevertheless,  preceded  by  the  reputation  he  had  already 
gained — the  confidential  adviser  of  the  queen-mother,  of  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood  and  of  one  of  the  greatest  nobles  in  the  king- 
dom ^ — he  succeeded  in  impressing  his  views  on  the  cautious  and 
calculating  mind  of  Paul  V,  who  felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  an  apostle  as  well  as  a  statesman ;  and  Father  Joseph  felt 
authorized  to  write  that  the  Pope  was  entirely  disposed  to  favor 
the  enterprise.  Cardinal  Borghese  promising  that  his  uncle  would 
put  forth  all  his  apostolic  zeal  to  insure  its  success. 

It  was  not  only  with  the  Pope  Father  Joseph  treated.  He 
also  received  encouraging  assurances  from  the  agents  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Graetz.  In  Rome  he 
met  one  of  his  religious  brethren,  probably  Father  Valeriano 
Magni,  who  had  left  Warsaw  in  February,  161 7,  with  the  mission 
of  obtaining  the  Papal  approval  of  an  Order  of  Knights  composed 

'  The  Duke  of  Nevers. 
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of  Polish,  German,  Hungarian,  Transylvanian,  Wallachian,  and 
Moldavian  nobles,  who  had  at  their  disposal  a  fund  of  two 
millions,  and  had  assembled  on  the  Turkish  frontier  on  the  pre- 
text of  reestablishing  the  King  of  Poland  on  the  throne  of  Sweden, 
a  body  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  This  Capuchin, 
executing  the  order  he  had  received  from  his  master,  hastened  to 
communicate  to  Father  Joseph  his  instructions  and  to  take  coun- 
sel with  him.  The  latter  left  Rome  about  Easter  (March  26), 
1 61 7.  Returning,  as  he  had  come,  on  foot  and  by  forced 
marches  * — for,  strict  adherent  of  his  rule,  he  only  availed  of  the 
dispensations  granted  by  the  obedience  of  the  provincial  when 
absolutely  necessary — he  stopped  at  Florence  and  Turin  to  solicit 
the  concurrence  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The 
Tuscan  navy  could  furnish  an  important  contingent  to  a  maritime 
expedition,  and  its  frequent  engagements  with  the  Ottoman  navy, 
and  the  existence  of  the  military  order  of  St.  Stephen,  specially 
founded  to  fight  the  Turks,  must  have  made  the  idea  of  a  crusade 
popular  in  the  States  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Charles  Emmanuel, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  pretensions  to  the  kingdoms  of  Cyprus 
and  Jerusalem,  entered  warmly  into  his  views.  To  wile  away  the 
languor  and  fatigue  of  the  journey.  Father  Joseph  composed  an 
epic  poem  entitled  the  Turciade,  which  the  Abbe  Dedouvres  has 
discovered  in  the  Barberini. 

On  his  return  to  court,  shortly  before  June  7,  16 17,  he  found 
it  in  a  very  different  situation  from  that  in  which  he  left  it.  A 
revolution  of  the  palace  had  replaced  the  favorite  of  Marie  de 
Medici  and  his  creatures  by  the  king's  favorite  and  the  former 
ministers  of  Henry  IV, — Villeroy,  Jeannin,  and  Puysieux.  Riche- 
lieu, involved  in  the  queen-mother's  disgrace,  had  followed  that 
princess  to  Blois  and  then  retired  to  his  diocese.  The  Prince  De 
Conde  was  in  prison ;  the  Duke  of  Nevers  and  the  other  malcon- 
tent princes  had  obtained  forgetfulness  of  the  past  by  throwing 
all  the  responsibility  on  the  victim  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  April.^ 
As  before  his  departure,  all  doors  were  open  to  Father  Joseph, 

***.  .  .  Tan  to  affrettato  per  importantissime  ragioni,  che  non  m'e  stato 
lecito  riposarmi  di  Francia  in  qua  apena  un  giorno,  correndo  a  piedi  per  i  smisurati 
caldi.     .     .     .  " — Father  Joseph  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  September  24,  1 61 6. 

^  Marshal  D'Ancre,  assassinated  on  April  24. 
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the  king's,  the  favorite's,  the  council's,  even  that  of  the  Bastile 
itself,  where  he  found  means  of  communicating  with  the  Prince 
De  Conde.  In  a  memorandum  to  the  king,  written  at  his  request, 
he  passes  over  none  of  the  circumstances  which  favored  his 
principal  project, — the  weakness  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  the 
revolts  with  which  its  Christian  populations  were  seething;  the 
military  and  naval  forces  assembling  in  the  Wallachian  frontier 
and  in  the  Adriatic,  and  directed  against  the  Turks  still  more 
than  against  the  Muscovites,  Swedes,  and  Venetians ;  the  encour- 
aging dispositions  in  Africa  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  the 
Negus  of  Abyssinia  and  the  King  of  the  Congo,  in  Europe  of  the 
Cossacks  and  Tartars  themselves,  in  Asia  of  the  Druses,  all  that 
menaced  with  dislocation  a  dominion  spread  over  three  conti- 
tinents,  but  having  so  little  solidity  and  cohesion  that  one  might 
justly  compare  it  to  an  encampment;  all  that  was  noted  with 
visible  pleasure  but  supported  by  facts.  He  stimulated  the  Curia 
by  asking  Cardinal  Borghese  to  have  negotiations  officially  opened 
by  the  Nuncio  Ubaldini,  and  appealed  to  the  king's  religious  senti- 
ment by  invoking  to  his  aid  revelations  which  appeared  to  desig- 
nate that  monarch  as  the  future  liberator  of  the  Holy  Places, 
exhortations  and  predictions  to  which  the  pious  prince  lent  a  will- 
ing and  gratified  ear. 

As  the  best  means  of  making  their  appeals  to  Europe,  the 
promoters  of  the  Crusade  set  about  organizing  an  independent 
force.  Circumstances  favored  the  recruiting  of  an  army  of  volun- 
teers. Europe  was  ill  at  ease  on  the  eve  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  A  numerous  class  of  unemployed  free-lances,  soldiers  of 
fortune,  were  interested  in  pushing  everything  to  extremes  until 
the  stern  arbitrament  of  the  sword  had  to  be  invoked  and  gave 
them  the  opportunity  they  wanted.  It  was  the  epoch  when  a 
Gonzaga,  a  Montmorency,  a  Lorraine,  a  Vendome,  and  nobles  of 
lesser  rank,  tired  of  paltry  intrigues  and  petty  factions,  offered 
themselves  and  their  swords  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  Most 
Serene  Republic,  and  the  Catholic  King,  to  recruit  and  lead  their 
armies ;  when  the  French  noblesse  were  enrolled  in  crowds  under 
the  flag  of  Lesdiguieres  to  defend  Charles  Emmanuel.  This  dis- 
gust with  the  present,  this  aspiration  toward  a  better  future,  this 
desire  of  warlike  activity  might  find  its  solace  and  satisfaction  in 
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a  great  European  movement  against  Islamism,  with  which  a  per- 
manent contest,  localized  in  the  Mediterranean,  already  drew  ad- 
venturers of  all  countries  and  all  ranks.  Europe  was  moreover 
still  kept  in  a  state  of  unrest  by  the  long  rivalry  between  France 
and  Austria,  by  the  military  preparations  of  Henry  IV,  by  religious 
wars  and  by  those  occasioned  by  the  successions  of  Sweden  and 
Russia.  The  Duke  of  Nevers'  idea  was  to  form  a  force  in  which 
Greek  volunteers  would  be  enrolled,  and  which  would  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  cosmopolitan  army  composed  of  contingents  from 
European  States.  As  it  was  a  question  of  a  crusade,  it  was  nat- 
ural to  think  of  a  religious  order  like  those  which  had  been  cre- 
ated in  the  Middle  Ages  to  safeguard  and  defend  the  work  of  the 
Crusaders.  Charles  of  Gonzaga  first  thought  of  detaching  from 
the  Order  of  Malta  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  getting  him- 
self nominated  grand-master;  but  the  Papacy,  seconding  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  refused  to  lay  hands  on  an  institu- 
tion which  had  deserved  so  well  of  Christendom.  Something  new 
had  to  be  created;  therefore,  in  September,  1617,  the  Duke  of 
Nevers  laid  at  Paris  the  foundation  of  an  Order  which,  first  taking 
its  name  from  Our  Lady,  the  members  calling  themselves  Knights 
of  the  Mother  of  God,  was  finally  called  the  Order  of  the  Chris- 
tian Militia.  The  original  register,  in  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  and  contributions  of  the  first  adherents,  is  extant.  On  Sep- 
tember 29,  1 61 7,  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  Charles  of  Gonzaga  put 
his  name  down  for  3(X),ooo  livres,  immediately  after  the  queen- 
mother,  who  headed  the  list  with  1,200,000  livres.  The  Grand 
Priors  were  to  give  30,000  livres  and  command  twenty-four 
companies  of  infantry;  the  Grand  Crosses,  7,500  livres  with 
command  of  twenty  companies  forming  four  regiments ;  the  Com- 
manders, 3,000  livres  and  have  command  of  five  companies;  and 
Knights  900  livres  and  take  command  of  one  company.  It  was  an 
enterprise,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  founder,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pope  and  the  Most  Christian  King  and  directed 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Christianity.  Definitively  consti- 
tuted at  Vienna  on  March  8,  16 19,  its  object,  as  stated  in  the 
statutes  and  the  oath  taken  by  the  members,  was  to  establish  and 
maintain  peace  in  the  Christian  republic,  to  labor  for  its  extension, 
to  defend  it  against  the  infidels  and  to  deliver  the  Christians  who 
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were  groaning  under  their  yoke.  As  soon  as  they  held  their  first 
chapter,  the  founders  sent  ambassadors  to  all  the  great  Powers 
and  solicited  pontifical  approval. 

Although  the  Spanish  government  refused  to  authorize  the 
introduction  of  another  military  order  into  a  country  which  already 
counted  seven,  it  was  seriously  encouraged  by  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand, Louis  XIII,  and  Pope  Urban  VIII  who  gave  his  approval 
to  it  in  a  bull  of  foundation,  became  its  protector  and  exhorted 
Sigismond  III  to  establish  it  in  Poland.  The  accession  of  his 
predecessor,  Gregory  XV  (February  i,  1 621),  had  already  secured 
for  the  project  a  more  ardent  and  confiding  partisan  than  Paul  V. 
Prompted  by  Pere  Joseph,  the  Duke  of  Nevers  ordered  from  the 
Dutch  shipbuilders,  the  most  skilful  in  Europe,  five  galleons,  con- 
sidered among  the  finest  vessels  launched  from  the  dockyards  of 
the  republic;  the  smallest  was  500  tons,  the  largest  probably  800, 
and  each  carried  from  thirty  to  forty  cannon.  Charles  of  Gonzaga 
hoped,  by  the  beginning  of  1619,  to  embark  in  his  little  fleet 
13,000  seasoned  soldiers.  He  had  asked  the  King  of  Poland  for 
a  right  of  passage  for  20,000  with  whom  he  purposed  invading 
Turkey.  An  anonymous  letter  from  Rome,  dated  February  9, 
1624,  estimated  the  total  effective  force  at  60,000. 

Spanish  jealousy  of  France  taking  the  initiative  proved  an 
insurmountable  obstacle.  The  Nuncio  at  Madrid  declared  the 
enterprise  laudable  in  principle  but  impracticable,  and  the  Spanish 
government  thought  it  chimerical  and  inopportune.  To  other 
complications  which  gave  rise  to  difficulties  that  barred  the  way 
was  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  against  Venice  in  which  Spain 
was  compromised  by  the  complicity  of  its  ambassador  to  the 
Republic.  It  was  a  bad  omen  for  the  success  of  the  difficult  task 
Father  Joseph  was  pursuing  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  He  felt  so 
when  he  wrote :  "  As  to  the  great  affair,  all  Christendom  is  entirely 
in  favor  of  it.  .  .  .  The  Spaniards  alone  are  keeping  the  world 
in  check  and  stopping  this  good  work,  and  placing  Christendom 
in  the  way  of  finding  itself  soon  enveloped  in  wars  more  perilous 
than  any  our  fathers  may  have  seen  and  the  end  of  which  our 
children  will  not  see."  Events  which  followed  gave  a  prophetical 
character  to  these  words,  when  the  Thirty  Years'  War  broke  out. 
With  that  intuition  of  the  future  which  counted  among  his  most 
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remarkable  gifts,  he  saw  Europe  involved  in  a  conflict  in  which, 
at  its  inception,  only  the  religious  freedom  and  political  rights 
of  the  Bohemians  seemed  to  be  at  stake.  Then  the  close  rela- 
tions of  the  French  Huguenots  with  foreign  Protestants,  particu- 
larly those  of  Germany,  the  competition  for  the  imperial  succes- 
sion, the  chronic  rivalry  between  the  Bourbons  and  the  House  of 
Hapsburgh,  and  the  always  more  or  less  disturbed  state  of  Italy, 
introduced  additional  difficulties  into  the  complex  and  tangled  web 
of  European  politics.  Besides  the  attention  of  the  King  of  Poland, 
Sigismond  II,  was  diverted  toward  Russia  and  Sweden.  He 
aspired  to  bring  about  the  election  of  his  son  Ladislaus  to  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Muscovy,  and  to  recover  the  throne  of  Sweden 
of  which  his  uncle  Charles  IX  had  been  despoiled,  and  with  its 
recovery  to  revive  Catholicism  in  that  country.  Everything  that 
was  foreign  to  this  design  or  an  obstacle  to  it  found  him  indifferent 
or  hostile.  Charles  of  Gonzaga,  therefore,  could  neither  obtain 
the  right  of  passage  for  the  twenty  thousand  men  with  whom  he 
purposed  invading  Turkey  nor  a  base  of  operations  in  Podolia. 
Thus  the  project  of  a  crusade  threatened  to  degenerate  into  a 
dynastic  war,  though  not  opposed,  but  rather  favorable,  to 
religious  interests. 

Charles  and  Pere  Joseph  still  did  not  abandon  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. They  had  acquired  funds,  enrolled  a  large  number  in  the 
military  order  they  set  themselves  to  develop  and  organize, 
always  regarding  it  as  the  mainspring  of  the  movement,  estab- 
lished an  all-round  understanding  and  created  bases  of  support  in 
Greece,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia.  They  had  secured  a  large 
number  of  captains  and  pilots  familiar  with  the  navigation  of  the 
Levant,  particularly  a  Norman  pirate  named  Jacques  Pierre  who 
knew  every  bay,  creek,  and  inlet  of  the  Morea  and  the  Archi- 
pelago, having  been  often  commissioned  by  the  Duke  of  Nevers 
to  convey  messages  and  arms  to  his  friends  in  Greece. 

But  all  was  in  vain,  owing  to  divided  counsels  and  interests, 
and  the  project  of  a  crusade  was  allowed  to  lapse,  not  so  much 
through  the  apathy  of  the  Christian  States  as  to  their  rivalries. 
From  that  time  forward  the  idea  of  Christian  solidarity  confronting 
Islamism  will  still  keep  afloat,  like  a  stray  waif  of  the  past,  on  the 
current  of  events  whose  course  it  is  no  longer  called  to  direct.    In 
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1625  Urban  VIII  and  Father  Joseph  recognized  of  common  accord 
that  circumstances  demanded  an  indefinite  adjournment.  This 
opinion,  which  was  universal,  did  not  prevent  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  Militia  and  its  receiving  new  priviliges,  either  in  the 
expectation  of  more  favorable  circumstances  or  in  altered  views  of 
its  primary  destination.  But  what  lasted  longer  than  the  Militia 
itself  was  the  idea  of  a  reconciliation  of  ambitions  and  beliefs  at 
the  expense  of  the  Turks.  Powerless  to  arrest  the  course  ot 
events,  it  was  not  on  that  account  less  sincere  or  less  widespread, 
and  was  shared  by  personages  the  most  opposed,  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus  as  well  as  Tilly,  by  Waldstein  as  well  as  Maximilian. 
But  nowhere  do  we  find  it  more  rooted  or  more  constant  than  in 
Pere  Joseph.  Led  by  it  to  put  his  hand  to  the  shaping  of  European 
policy,  he  found  a  compensating  consolation  for  the  struggle  of 
France  against  Austria  in  the  persuasion  that  the  issue  of  that  war 
would  bring  about  the  realization  of  the  great  design  to  which  it 
was  the  principal  obstacle. 

It  is  always  idle  to  speculate  on  the  hypothetical  consequences 
of  an  event  which  did  not  take  place,  particularly  when  it  is  a 
question  of  a  project  like  that  of  Pere  Joseph  and  the  Duke  ot 
Nevers,  which  did  not  ripen  to  such  a  degree  of  maturity  sufficient 
to  enable  one  to  appreciate  its  chances  of  success  with  some  cer- 
tainty. One  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  observing  that  if  their 
enterprise,  to  which  the  understanding  arrived  at  by  France  and 
the  House  of  Austria  and  the  weakness  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
offered  a  grand  opportunity,  had  succeeded,  it  would  probably 
have  averted  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  solved  or  rather  pre- 
vented the  Eastern  question,  which  already  existed,  but  which 
was  then  born  of  the  danger  that  overshadowed  Europe,  menaced 
by  Turkey,  in  place  of  that  which  has  long  resulted  from  the 
weakness  of  the  latter  and  the  competitions  it  excites.^  In  place 
of  Europe  being  rent  asunder  for  thirty  years  by  the  worst  ot 
wars,  a  religious  or  quasi-religious  war,  the  peace  of  Europe  would 
have  been  secured ;  European  States,  instead  of  being  pitted 
against  each  other  in  deadly  conflict,  would  have  been  united  in  a 
holy  and  chivalrous  confederacy;  Christian  soldiers,  instead  ot 
using  their  weapons  against  each  other,  would  have  more  honor- 

*  Gustave  Fagniez,  op.  cii..  Vol.  I,  p.  180. 
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ably  employed  them  in  expelling  the  Turk  from  the  sacred  soil  of 
Palestine;  Greece  would  have  long  since  regained  her  freedom 
and  extended  her  dominion,  and  other  subject-races  have  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Mohammedan ;  while  Armenian  Christians 
would  not  have  been  mercilessly  massacred  at  the  caprice  of 
fanatical  Turkish  satraps,  with  the  connivance  of  a  monarch  whom 
the  most  distinguished  British  statesman  of  the  nineteenth  century 
did  not  hesitate  to  stigmatize  as  the  Great  Assassin. 

However  it  may  have  been,  it  would  be  forming  a  wrong  esti- 
mate of  this  project  to  see  in  it  only  the  dream  of  a  monk  or  the 
romantic  ambition  of  a  prince  aiming  at  sovereignty.  Its  failure  is 
attributable  to  causes  graver  and  more  general  than  the  change- 
ableness  and  insufficiency  of  its  military  leader  and  the  hesitancy 
of  the  Papacy.  Religious  divisions  and  the  rival  interests  they 
created  prevailed  over  the  sentiment  of  religious  unity,  while  the 
expectation  of  a  European  conflict  hindered  States  not  directly 
involved  from  abandoning  their  attitude  of  observation.  But  these 
difficulties  would  not  justify  one  in  considering  it  as  chimerical 
and  discounting  its  chances  and  the  grandeur  of  the  scheme. 
Although,  in  the  words  of  Burke,  the  age  of  chivalry  had  gone 
by,  and  that  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calculators  had  suc- 
ceeded, or  was  about  to  dawn  with  the  advent  of  "  the  new 
learning,"  and  the  scepticism  and  utilitarianism  born  of  the  modern 
spirit ;  although  the  days  were  long  past,  never  to  return,  when 
the  West  hurled  its  embattled  hosts  against  the  East  and  whole 
armies  of  Crusaders  marched  toward  Palestine  under  such  leaders 
as  Walter  the  Penniless,  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Hugh  the  Great, 
Robert  of  Normandy,  and  Robert  of  Flanders,  still  it  was  a  mag- 
nificent and  statesmanlike  project  fraught  with  great  issues,  a  soul- 
stirring  sursum  corda^  an  appeal  to  Christian  Europe  to  turn  aside 
from  petty  policies  only  concerned  with  local  interests  and  minor 
ambitions  and  raise  their  hearts  and  thoughts  and  bend  their 
united  energies  to  a  higher  ideal  and  loftier  aim. 

R.  F.  O'Connor. 
Corky  Ireland, 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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ANCIENT  TRUTH  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT. 
II. 

IN  the  previous  pages  it  was  only  intended  to  sketch  roughly 
and  in  mere  outline  two  pictures  which  might  throw  light  on 
the  terms  of  our  title.  Dogma  and  undogmaticism  seemed  to  be 
two  poles  of  the  question.  But  a  little  deeper  examination 
appeared  to  show  that  the  latter  word  could  not  arrogate  to  itself 
the  name  and  mantle  of  Modern  Thought.  At  most,  that  the 
trend  of  the  modern  mind,  even  outside  the  Church,  might  merely, 
be  claimed  to  involve  a  critical  sense  of  mistrust  in  the  adequacy 
of  our  concepts — not  of  real  irreverence  toward  dogma  or  ancient 
truth.     Let  us  press  the  investigation  further. 

Descartes,  the  great  if  somewhat  egoistic  and  narrow  thinker, 
is  generally  deemed  in  many  ways  and  in  many  quarters  (and  not 
least  so  by  Catholic  writers)  as  the  father  of  a  trend  of  modern 
thought.  Catholic  authors  in  the  main  charge  him  with  being 
the  modern  originator  of  the  philosophy  of  doubt.  Yet  his  funda- 
mental thesis,  his  claim  to  glory,  lies  in  a  sublime  affirmation, — 
sublime  in  its  simplicity ;  in  its  immediate  hold  upon  the  mind ; 
in  its  cogent  statement  of  a  primary  fact  of  consciousness ;  and  in 
its  implied  assertion  of  reality  as  prior  to  and  greater  than  any 
syllogism.  Cogito^  ergo  sum — I  think,  hence  I  am — may  be 
mocked,  assailed,  belittled.  It  will  ever  remain  one  of  the  most 
graphic  phrases  from  a  human  pen.  It  is  the  thought  of  his 
which  lives, — while  the  superstructure  which  he  built  upon  it  is 
almost  forgotten  amid  the  derision  of  modern  thought  as  well  as 
of  ancient  truth. 

Kant,  the  great  idealist  in  his  way,  emphasized  the  fact  that 
we  think  as  we  do,  because  we  must.  I  think  as  a  man  because 
I  am  made  so.  The  categorical  imperatives  of  space  and  time 
mould  and  enfold  my  thought.  And  the  pure  idea  and  the 
abstract  reason  are  compulsory  forms  of  my  intellect.  Of  course 
they  are.  But  who  ever  made  it  so  plain  and  prominent,  or  made 
people  at  large  realize  it  so  ?  As  a  boy  I  stayed  awake  nights 
imagining  how  the  world  would  look  if  I  saw  it  through  the  eyes 
of  an  insect. 

But  Kant  built  upon  his  premises  the  conclusion  that  there 
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was  no  warrant  from  our  compulsory  vision  to  the  real  objectivity 
of  things, — of  the  thing-in-itself,  as  he  termed  it.  It  is  as  though 
because  I  must  breathe  and  breathe  the  way  I  do,  that  would  take 
away  all  warrant  for  the  real  objectivity  of  my  breath.  It  is  true 
that  his  senses  of  the  word  phenomenon  and  noumenon  are  still 
used.  But  there  has  been  as  much  dispute  among  his  followers 
to  reconcile  his  negations  with  the  facts  of  reality  as  there  has 
been  variety  of  assault  among  his  antagonists.  What  does  remain 
is  some  sense  of  truth  of  his  main  affirmation.  We  do  think  in 
the  manner  we  do,  because  the  fact  of  that  manner  imposes  itself 
upon  us. 

Spencer — but  perhaps  nothing  better  evidences  sound  sense 
in  the  modem  world  than  its  general  judgment,  on  his  death,  of 
lack  of  great  originality  of  thought — Spencer,  the  industrious 
compiler  and  systematizer  of  some  forms  of  modern  philosophical 
speculation,  emphasized,  however,  and  emphasized  vividly,  the 
inadequacy  of  our  concepts.  Unfortunately,  with  tireless  labor  he 
erected  upon  that  fact  what  may  briefly  be  termed  the  philosophy 
of  the  unknowable.  St.  Paul  had  already  said  long  ago  that 
"we  see  through  a  glass  darkly";  and  he  had  even  ventured  upon 
the  bold  figure  of  the  unknown  God.  But  he  did  not  impeach 
reality,  nor  make  of  the  premises  "  inadequacy  "  the  conclusion 
"  unknowable."  He  preached  the  Gospel  of  God  and  Christ,  and 
not  the  gospel  of  negation. 

It  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  modern  world  is  committed  to 
Spencer's  conclusions.  The  element  of  truth  in  the  affirmation 
remains  as  a  fuller,  if  extreme,  exposition  of  our  incomplete  knowl- 
edge.    The  negations  will  meet  the  fate  of  most  negations. 

These  snap-shots  at  great  minds  have  no  pretense  to  do  them 
full  justice.  They  are  made  use  of  rather  to  point  in  briefest  com- 
pass to  elements  in  their  teaching  which  might  be  claimed  to  go 
to  make  something  of  the  trend  of  modern  thought.  These  ele- 
ments, so  far  as  they  may  have  affected  that  thought,  emphasize 
that  our  knowledge  rests  after  all  in  a  primary  sense  of  conscious- 
ness ;  that  its  mode  is  in  a  sense  self-imposed  by  our  nature ;  that 
it  is  imperfect  and  incomplete.  But  they  do  not  warrant  doubt  of 
its  truth,  negation  of  reality,  nor  the  overturn  of  our  reliance  on 
the  data  of  either  faith  or  reason. 
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Let  us  change  the  direction  of  our  vision.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment God  had  spoken  these  words  of  majestic  simplicity — I  am. 
He  had  affirmed  Himself  as  the  Absolute  and  the  Almighty; 
affirmed  creation,  man's  divine  dependence,  and  the  Command- 
ments. Christ  came  and  proclaimed  Himself  the  Divine  Recon- 
ciler between  God  and  man ;  the  fulfiller  of  ancient  truth  and  the 
harbinger  of  new  grace — the  Divine  Intermediary  to  eternal  life. 
He  said :  "  I  am  the  Way  and  the  Truth  and  the  Life."  He 
announced  the  reign  of  grace  and  love  and  the  divinely  appointed 
means  to  it.  The  immediate  hearers  of  His  teaching  and  the  wit- 
nesses of  His  life,  cognizant  of  His  doctrines  and  purposes,  and,  as 
they  claimed,  inspired  by  His  Spirit,  constituted  the  Church  and 
preached  His  Gospel.  And  the  world — the  world  with  which  we 
are  concerned — became  Christian. 

In  broad  outline  this  may  also  serve  as  a  picture  of  the  term, 
Ancient  Truth. 

Another  glance.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  thinkers  who  elabo- 
rated what  is  known  as  Scholastic  Philosophy  (with  Aquinas  as 
their  leading  light)  applied  themselves  to  a  synthesis  of  ancient 
truth  with  what  was  the  modern  thought  of  their  day.  The  divine 
traditions  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Christian  truths  of  the  New, 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  expositions  of  the  Christian 
Fathers,  the  speculations  of  Arabs,  Mohammedans,  and  the  later 
Jews,  their  own  deep  and  searching  reflections, —  all  this  was 
moulded  by  them  into  as  nearly  logically  perfect  a  system  of  intel- 
lectual coherence  as  their  day,  if  not  any  day,  permitted.  It  was 
marked  on  the  forehead,  no  doubt,  with  the  name  of  God.  It  was 
Christian.  But  it  affirmed  reason  and  reality.  As  a  philosophy 
it  was,  and  is  purposely,  profoundly,  and  crowningly  stamped  with 
the  affirmation  that  there  can  be  no  real  contradiction  between 
faith  and  reason.  These  masters — as  Kant  did  in  another  way 
and  carried  to  the  extreme  which  impeached  reality — laid  down 
that  truth  is  received  and  possessed  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  receiving  and  perceiving  mind.  They  stated — as  Spencer 
did  in  his  way,  pushing  the  fact  to  the  doctrine  of  the  unknow- 
able— that  our  concepts  of  things  beyond  physical  experience  are 
inadequate.  They  taught  that  the  terms  used  to  express  the 
attributes  of  the  Divinity  were  not  univocal — that  is,  not  in  iden- 
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tical  senses  with  the  same  terms  used  concerning  other  beings. 
Indeed,  they  excluded  the  Infinite  from  every  genus,  and  would 
not  even  allow  that  transcendental  word,  Being,  to  apply  in  a 
univocal  sense  to  God  and  to  any  other  than  God.  Further,  they 
rested  the  origin  of  knowledge  on  the  foundation  that  our  ideas 
derive  their  starting-point  from  physical  experience.  Nihil  in  intel- 
lectu  nisi  prius  in  sensu.  Sensation  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  human 
intellectuation,  in  source,  in  method,  and  in  kind. 

If  they  be  exponents  of  ancient  truth,  what  quarrel  has 
modem  thought  with  these  positions  ? 

I  am  not  speaking  (to  use  a  phrase  that  will  be  understood) 
in  terms  of  religion,  but  in  terms  of  philosophy.  If  modern 
thought  is  identical  with  infidelity  (ancient  or  modern),  there  can 
be  no  synthesis  with  ancient  truth.  The  one  who  denies  God, 
soul,  free  will,  a  future  life,  cannot  be  synthesized  into  a  Christian. 
Surrender  is  the  only  synthesis,  and  conquest  the  only  concilia- 
tion. But  to  the  indolent  of  mind,  the  indifferent  of  effort,  the 
hazy  of  conception,  on  one  side ;  and  the  ultra-rigid  formalist  and 
ultra-precisian  of  time-words,  on  the  other,  how  many  veins  of 
presupposed  axiom,  and  rivulets  of  corollary,  running  to  widely 
divergent  conclusions,  could  be  shown  to  have  no  such  import  of 
contradiction, — except  a  wrongfully  superadded  one!  And  yet 
how  many  such  have  been  made  to  lead  whole  sections  of  a 
generation  astray,  which  might  be  made,  under  open-minded  and 
open-hearted  treatment  on  both  sides,  to  possess  a  noble  and 
dominating  note  of  truth, — ancient  or  modern ! 

The  point,  however,  which  I  desire  to  emphasize,  is  that  infi- 
delity— deliberate  antagonism  to  faith — is  not  entitled  to  identify 
itself  with  modem  thought ;  and  that  ancient  truth  has  a  duty  of 
love  and  grace  not  to  identify  modern  thought  as  infidelity. 

To  conclude  with  a  statement  which  perhaps  with  some  will 
impair  the  value  of  these  suggestions,  as  with  others  it  may  lead 
to  opposite  attack.  I  am  so  filled,  not  only  with  religious  rever- 
ence for,  but  with  intellectual  conviction  of,  ancient  truth;  in 
Catholic  words,  with  Catholic  faith  and  the  absolute  homage  to 
it  of  my  reason ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  am  so  impressed  with  the 
inadequacy  and  errancy  of  mere  human  speculation  that  I  would 
crawl  at  a  warning  to  the  feet  of  him  who  stands  as  the  con- 
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servator  of  that  ancient  truth  among  men, — the  Vicar  of  Christ. 
Faith  as  well  as  reason  is  of  the  essence  of  all-rounded  truth,  to 
finite  intellects,  be  they  angels  or  men.  The  baggage  of  truth 
and  knowledge  of  any  man  which  is  not  concededly  and  neces- 
sarily made  up  more  than  half  of  knowledge  through  faith,  is  the 
baggage  of  a  charlatan.  And  there  is  no  faith  that  is  to  be  abso- 
lutely trusted  but  a  divinely  guided  faith  and  with  a  divinely 
appointed  guide.  Non  relinquam  vos  orphanos — I  will  not  leave 
you  orphans — answers  a  cry  from  man  and  reason  as  well  as  it  is 
a  word  of  sovereign  and  divine  love. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  in  love  with  all  the  traces  of  truth 
which  good-will  can  find  in  the  intellectual  efforts  of  man,  ancient 
or  modern.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  intellect  to  think.  It  is  its 
duty  to  seek  to  think  rightly  as  well  as  to  will  rightly.  The 
drones  of  mind  seem  scarcely  to  have  a  right  to  brains.  And 
neither  the  ink-fish  satisfied  with  the  haziness  which  he  spreads 
in  the  waters,  nor  the  porcupine  bristling  with  sharp  quills  of 
repulse,  is  a  model  for  man. 

If  men  looked  lovingly  into  each  other's  eyes  for  the  glimpses 
of  truth  they  might  find  there,  more  than  for  the  contentions  they 
could  discover,  how  much  more  in  accord  we  would  be,  of  the 
truth  in,  about,  and  above,  us ;  if  holding  to  truths  in  possession, 
instead  of  starting  like  nihilists  of  thought  and  truth,  we  also  hold 
less  hostile  attitude  to  new  effort  at  thought  and  truth.  Or,  again, 
if  thus  stirred  to  new  effort,  we  were  less  closured  against  the 
teachings  of  older  truth  and  effort,  how  much  nearer  minds  might 
meet,  or  at  least  mind  understand  mind.  And  how  much  closer 
men  might  be  to  the  love  of  truth  and  the  truth  of  love. 

III. 

We  come  to  the  core  of  the  question  to  which  these  lines  are 
addressed.  Narrowing  it  still  further  until  we  find  ourselves 
wholly  within  Catholic  ranks,  is  there  antagonism  between  us  and 
modern  thought  ?  And  again,  Is  there  a  difference  as  between 
ourselves  in  regard  to  it  ? 

For  one,  I  will  not  agree  that  a  half-dozen  infidels,  under  any 
claim  of  leadership,  shall  be  classed  as  modern  thought.  We, 
millions  of  Catholics,  have  at  least  equal  title  to  call  ourselves 
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part  and  parcel  of  that  thought.  And  other  millions  of  religious- 
minded  non-Catholics  have  a  right  and  a  share  in  the  appellation. 
Even  among  many  whose  thought  seems  to  lead  away  from  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  ancient  truth,  I  see  numbers  (growing 
too  in  number,  prominence,  and  readier  appreciativeness)  whose 
reverential  attitude,  character,  good  faith,  and  ability,  are  far  from 
permitting  them  to  be  grouped  as  wilful  antagonists  of  religious 
truth. 

Nor  can  we  assent  that  ancient  truth  shall  be  deemed  antag- 
onistic to  modem  thought.  A  fact  of  the  modem  world,  as  we 
have  stated,  is  the  marvellous  diffusion  of  education.  It  may  not 
be  deep  or  solid.  It  is,  at  least,  widespread.  Every  newspaper 
reader  (to  take  what  may  be  deemed  a  low  datum)  has  some 
education,  and  so  far  forth  some  thought.  Try  them  on  political, 
economical,  and  social  questions.  They  have  a  vote ;  they  have 
a  voice  ;  they  have  an  opinion  ;  they  have  a  thought.  Humanity 
is  less  and  less  dumb  cattle,  good  or  bad.  Say  that  modern 
thought  is  opposed  to  ancient  truth — that  ancient  truth  is  antag- 
onistic to  the  modern  world — and  you  have  at  a  stroke  alienated 
more  than  half  that  world.  Is  this  the  desired  result, — or  the 
truth?  No.  Neither  in  wish  nor  in  fact  among  well-wishing 
men.  And  religious  truth  and  religious  men  have  lost  their 
meaning,  if  not  well-wishing. 

Well  then,  among  Catholic  people  and  Catholic  minds  are  there 
differences  of  attitude  toward  modem  thought,  the  modem  world, 
and  modern  institutions  ?  We  believe  there  are.  And  that  more 
harm  is  done  by  not  examining,  stating,  and  if  possible  conciliating 
these  differences,  than  by  indirect  attacks  upon  and  attempts  to 
circumvent  each  the  other  side.  Of  course  the  question  thus 
raised  is  of  deepest  import  and  gravity.  To  any  one  who  thinks, 
how  many  queries — ghosts,  if  you  will — it  raises  !  To  any  one 
who  prays,  how  many  pangs  it  harbors,  till  the  ghosts  be  laid. 

Let  us  therefore  strip  the  question  of  some  of  its  fears  by  a 
few  canons  of  guidance  which  cannot  be  matter  of  controversy  in 
a  Catholic  mind.  This  of  course  is  for  Catholic  ranks,  and  to  be 
stated  in  clear  Catholic  terms  and  sense.  The  divine  data  of 
religious  truth  coming  from  God,  directly  or  through  His  infallible 
Church  ;  the  dogmas  and  articles  of  Divine  and  Catholic  faith,  are 
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self-imposing  and  to  be  received  and  held  ex  menie  et  corde,  with 
heart  and  mind.  This  further,  in  the  sense  which  that  divinely 
instituted  organism,  the  Church  declares.  Still  further,  with 
prompt  and  ready  submission  to  its  authority  of  discipline,  as  well 
as  of  doctrine.  And  yet  further,  the  "  mind  of  the  Church,"  so 
far  as  clearly  discernible  and  definable,  is  to  be  guide,  mentor,  and 
friend. 

But  this,  all  this,  safeguarded ;  not  only  the  largest  liberty 
consonant  with  these  data  and  principles,  but  the  readiest  and 
lovingest  sympathy — nay,  quickened  intellectual  association  with 
the  efforts  of  the  human  mind  and  human  society  toward  knowl- 
edge, growth,  and  the  freedom  of  the  truth.  In  the  golden  words 
of  the  great  Augustine  :  "  In  essentials,  unity ;  in  things  doubtful, 
liberty ;  in  all  things,  charity."  To  be,  in  brief,  full-heartedly  a 
Catholic  man  and  a  modern  man ;  giving  to  God,  in  the  measure 
of  our  light  and  day,  obsequium  rationabiUy  the  full  homage  of  a 
reasonable  being ;  and  to  man  the  fulfilment  of  that  second  Com- 
mandment, to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself 

But  now  to  resume  the  matter  in  hand.  All  this  laid  down, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  within  the  Church,  within  the 
Catholic  ranks  (affix  names  and  preponderance  to  them  as  you 
will),  there  are  at  least  two  schools  of  thought :  in  social  ques- 
tions, which  include  political  ones ;  in  educational  questions,  which 
involve  rights  of  State,  parent,  and  Church ;  in  Scriptural  ques- 
tions which  not  only  cover  so-called  higher  criticism,  but  deep 
theological  inferences ;  in  philosophical  questions  which  extend 
over  the  broad  field  of  abstract  speculation,  and  attitudes  toward 
certain  phases  of  physical  science ;  in  actual,  living  principles  and 
tendencies  which  affect  modern  public  opinion,  modern  institutions, 
modern  relations  between  Church  and  State,  and  modern  indi- 
vidual possession,  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  life  in  a  democratic 
age.  Or,  if  the  name  has  got  ahead  of  the  fact,  in  an  age  tending 
to  democracy,  with  all  that  may  imply. 

It  is  easy  to  divide  these  differences  of  attitude  into  parties — 
as  conservative  and  progressive ;  or  into  conditions — as  racial  or 
of  environment ;  or  into  special  organizations  and  special  training. 
None  of  these  on  the  whole  satisfy  a  reflective  mind.  Are  they 
purely  personal  and  subjective  ?     In  part,  perhaps.     Though  in 
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this,  of  course,  inheritance  and  training,  environment  and  class 
association — all  these  enter  with  individual  character  and  predis- 
position in  forming  that  subjective  attitude  and  its  manifestations. 
We  prefer  to  group  them,  after  every  effort  for  rational  account, 
into  the  more  elastic  term  of  schools  of  thought. 

We  would  not  conceal  here  that  the  attempt  at  conciliation 
and  true  synthesis  should  come  from  what  might  be  termed  the 
conservative  side.  That  the  safer  view  on  the  whole  Hes  there. 
Though  that  does  not  make  up  the  entire  truth.  And  that  the 
progressive  element  is  in  a  measure — from  its  restlessness,  at  times 
rashness ;  its  tentativeness  and  indefiniteness — less  adapted  to  be 
the  sounder  and  saner  ambassador  of  mediation.  At  any  rate  it  is 
suspect.  The  object  is  to  awaken  the  conservative  mind  to  effort 
at  mediation,  and  divert  it  from  a  mere  leaden  purpose  to 
suppression. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  for  any  mind  not  built 
upon  the  seeming  lines  of  a  Chinese  mandarin  to  resist  the  con- 
viction that  the  modem  world  has  reached  and  will  more  and 
more  enforce  practical  conclusions — social,  political,  economic 
(and  implying,  if  unconsciously,  philosophical) — which  must  be 
taken  account  of,  quarrelled  with  outright  if  wrong,  or  just  as 
frankly  met  and  conciliated  in  harmony  with  ancient  truth  and 
Christian  faith.  To  delay  in  meeting  the  issues,  such  as  they  are, 
is  to  subject  faith  to  the  humiliating  position  of  seemingly  accom- 
modating itself  to  accomplished  facts,  after  the  event ;  and  then 
endeavoring  to  explain  how  it  was  never  on  the  wrong  side. 

In  a  matter  of  such  delicacy,  it  is  fair — and  one  who  ventures 
to  express  his  opinion  has  perhaps  a  right — to  state  that  the 
writer's  whole  life,  so  far  as  mtellectual,  has  been  on  what  might 
be  broadly  classed  as  the  conservative  side.  As  the  object  is  to 
carry  conviction,  it  may  be  puerile,  but  it  must  bring  home  some 
responsive  impression  on  some  minds  to  say  that  to  him  the 
existence  of  an  angel  guardian  is  almost  as  vivid  a  fact  as  his 
own ;  that  the  devotions  of  Catholic  life  seem  almost  too  sacred 
for  discussion,  and  some  attacks  upon  them,  even  within  orthodox 
Catholic  ranks,  shock  personal  feeling  almost  like  blasphemy. 
That  in  philosophy — that  human  ratio  credendi — the  decades  of 
years  have  been  spent  in  spelling  out,  and  in  admiration  of,  the 
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consistency,  coherency,  and  cogency  of  the  classic  teaching  of  the 
older  masters. 

But  are  truth  and  beauty  exhausted  by  any  generation  ?  And 
is  ours  shorn  of  any  share  of  contribution  ?  Can  so  many  lives 
spent  in  effort  and  reflection  be  utterly  meaningless  ?  Are  many 
alluring  words,  so  alluring  that  the  common  speech  of  humanity 
has  adopted  them ;  that  its  actual  public  conditions  and  institu- 
tions have  adapted  themselves  to  them — be  false  and  wicked  lures 
to  lead  that  humanity  astray  ?  We  think  not.  We  love  them 
for  results  we  ourselves  enjoy.  We  love  the  fairness  of  their  face, 
while  quite  critical  enough  to  insist  on  testing  if  they  are  as  good 
and  true  as  they  seem  fair.  The  attitude  of  mind  should  then  be 
open-hearted.  Modern  thought,  of  which  I  am  necessarily  a  part 
if  I  am  a  thinking  man,  should  be  my  friend  until  proved  other- 
wise. And  I  will  not  allow  somebody  else  to  steal  the  name,  nor 
anybody  else  to  spread  the  assumption  that  we  are  enemies. 

To  sum  it  all.  Men  should  think ;  men  must  think ;  men  do 
think.  They  think  more  and  more.  One  mistake  is  to  forget 
that  they  have  thought.  Another  is  to  ignore  that  they  still 
think.  But  human  thought,  unassisted,  is  not  only  inadequate,  as 
that  of  any  finite  being :  it  is  naturally  fallible  without  higher 
assistance.  No  assistance  is  certain,  more  certainly  safe,  except 
that  of  God,  the  Infinite  Truth  and  the  Infinite  Wisdom.  And 
He  has  given  it  in  the  measure  and  the  manner  and  the  method 
He  chose.  Christ  came  to  give  that  assistance,  and  to  name  its 
conditions, — to  be  the  Way  and  the  Truth  and  the  Life.  To  Him 
and  by  Him,  to  His  guidance  and  institutions  we  must  look  and 
be  governed.  He  has  not  left  us  orphans  ;  nor  left  faith  a  looser 
and  more  uncertain  garment  than  our  own  reason.  And  one  of 
the  deepest  lessons  of  human  thought  is  the  Catholic  truth  that 
Faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  not  the  result  of  any  mere  syllogism  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  reason  is  equally  a  gift,  to  be  used  and  not 
laid  in  a  napkin. 

No  phylacteries  of  mere  formulary  on  the  forehead,  nor  fasts, 
nor  payment  of  the  tithes  of  the  mint,  the  anise,  and  the  cummin 
will  excuse  a  modern  man  from  the  duty  to  use  his  reason,  any 
more  than  a  mere  easy  conscience  will  save  the  publican  from  the 
just  results  of  either  loose  living  or  loose  thinking.     It  is  more 
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and  more  the  obligation  of  men  of  faith,  of  all  educated  Catho- 
lics,— by  intellectual  effort,  by  ready  participation,  by  loving  and 
generous  attempt  to  understand  their  fellows  and  make  them- 
selves understood ;  and  by  intelligent  and  steadfast  affirmation  of 
the  old,  magnificent,  and  Catholic  doctrine  that  faith  and  reason 
cannot  contradict  each  other  ;  to  maintain  and  approve  themselves 
the  leaders  of  the  modern  world  so  far  as  that  modern  world  rings 
true,  fair,  or  of  good  report.  To  be  in  fact,  in  intellectual  activity 
and  prominence,  the  living  and  loving  protagonists  both  of  ancient 
truth  and  modern  thought. 

Albert  Reynaud. 
New  York  City. 


THE  COPTIC  CHURCHES  IN  OLD  CAIRO. 

ON  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  facing  the  pyramids  and  the 
ancient  city  of  Memphis,  is  to  be  seen  a  vast  group  of 
dwelling  houses,  gardens,  and  old  monasteries,  which  form  a  sort 
of  suburb  to  the  great  modern  city,  and  is  called  "  Old  "  Cairo. 
Tradition  affirms  that  the  Holy  Family  spent  some  time  here 
during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt. 

So  many  destructive  wars  have  left  their  traces  on  this  bank 
of  the  Nile,  and  so  many  diverse  races  have  dwelt  there  rebuild- 
ing the  towns  and  bestowing  new  names  on  them,  that  a  certain 
confusion  results  as  regards  the  identity  of  the  different  places. 
The  city  of  Babylon,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  625  years 
before  Christ  on  the  spot  where  Old  Cairo  now  stands,  was  seized 
by  the  Romans  who  took  possession  of  Egypt  about  the  year  30 
B.C.,  and,  having  placed  there  one  of  the  three  legions  which 
were  stationed  in  the  country,  they  constructed  to  the  north  of 
the  city  a  fortress  which  still  partly  exists.  When  Egypt  was 
conquered  by  the  Kalif  Omar  in  the  year  640,  his  general,  Amrou, 
took  possession  of  the  Roman  fortress  and  built  on  the  spot 
which  was  occupied  by  his  camp  a  new  city,  giving  to  it  the  name 
of  Fostat,  an  Arab  word  signifying  "  tent."  Fostat,  having  be- 
come the  residence  of  the  new  masters  of  Egypt,  extended  rapidly 
along  the  river  to  the  north. 

The  Arab  town   Masr-el-Atikah,  the  celebrated    mosque  ot 
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Acrou  near  Kasr-ech-Chemmah,  the  Coptic  quarter  of  Abou 
Seyfeyn  forming  a  little  town  surrounded  with  walls  not  far  from 
the  mosque,  the  enormous  hills  of  refuse  covering  an  area  of 
three  kilometers  between  the  mosque  of  Amrou  and  Cairo,  are 
the  remains  of  Fostat,  and  can  give  an  idea  of  its  one-time 
importance.  This  great  city  was  burnt  in  1168  by  the  Sultan 
Schawer.  The  conflagration  lasted  fifty-four  days,  while  the 
inhabitants  took  refuge  in  New  Cairo. 

Two  centuries  previous  Gohar,  who  commanded  the  armies 
of  the  first  Fatimite  Sultan,  had  taken  Egypt  from  the  Turks, 
and  begun  the  foundation  of  a  new  city  to  the  north  of  Fostat, 
calling  it  in  memory  of  this  victory  El-Kaherah,  the  victorious,  a 
word  which  Europeans  have  corrupted  into  Cairo.  After  the 
burning  of  Fostat  it  became  the  capital  of  Egypt.  The  Arabs 
call  the  city  Masr,  which  means  Egypt,  and  is  a  word  no  doubt 
derived  from  Mesraim,  the  name  of  the  second  son  of  Cham,  a 
title  by  which  the  Bible  designated  Egypt.^ 

At  the  epoch  of  the  Mussulman  conquest  the  schism  of  Dios- 
curus,  preached  in  Egypt  by  the  Syrian  monk,  James  Zenav,  had 
obtained  numerous  partisans  who  were  later  named  schismatics  or 
Jacobites.  The  governor  of  Middle  Egypt,  Mahourah,  was  of  the 
number.  In  order  to  extend  the  schism  and  ruin  those  who  were 
faithful  to  Rome,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Amrou  Ben-ela 
which  delivered  lower  Egypt  and  Memphis  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mussulman,  and  the  Catholics  were  thus  abandoned  to  their  con- 
querors. The  schismatic  Copts,  influenced  by  their  hatred  against 
Catholics,  were  induced  to  sign  this  treaty,  thus  sealing  the  triumph 
of  Islam  and  their  own  perpetual  servitude. 

On  entering  Old  Cairo  we  at  once  proceeded  to  visit  the  an- 
cient Coptic  church  Abou  Sargah  (Saint  Sergius)  underneath 
which  is  the  crypt  where  tradition  states  the  Holy  Family  spent 
some  days  on  their  arrival  in  Egypt.  Descending  by  a  narrow 
staircase  situated  under  the  choir,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  damp 
and  dark  chapel  containing  three  naves  separated  by  columns. 
There  was  no  trace  of  an  altar  or  any  ornament.  While  standing 
taper  in  hand  within  this  sombre  grotto,  the  thought  of  Bethlehem 
and  Nazareth  rose  before  our  minds,  and  we  reflected  how  He 

*  Genesis  12  :  10. 
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who  had  sought  shelter  here  had  predicted  to  His  disciples  that 
not  being  greater  than  their  Master  they  too  would  suffer  perse- 
cution, and  how  fully  the  divine  prophecy  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

The  crypt  is  about  eighteen  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  wide ;  it 
is  situated  about  three  meters  below  the  choir.  A  stone  font 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  right  nave  is  used  for  the  baptism  of 
children  by  immersion.  A  curious  feature  in  the  crypt  are  the 
three  openings  all  exactly  alike, — one  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  middle  nave,  the  others  in  the  division  of  the  lateral  naves. 
Each  opening  ends  in  a  niche  paved  with  a  square  of  marble  on 
which  is  sculptured  a  Coptic  cross.  It  is  probable  that  these 
niches  served  as  altars,  for  we  find  in  the  old  Coptic  churches  of 
Mou  Allakah  and  of  Abou  Seyfeyn  the  tables  of  marble  altars 
which  closely  resemble  them.  The  chapel  was  no  doubt  con- 
structed on  what  was  then  the  ground  level,  which  has  since  be- 
come several  feet  higher. 

It  is  probable  that  this  spot,  which  has  been  sanctified  by  the 
presence  of  our  Saviour,  was  surrounded  by  walls  from  the  earliest 
days  of  Christianity  in  Egypt,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  a  chapel  had  been  erected  here  previous  to  the  second 
century.  If  the  present  crypt  is  not  the  primitive  chapel,  it  can 
certainly  lay  claim  to  having  been  constructed  before  the  seventh 
century.  This  is  all  that  is  known  concerning  its  origin,  which  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  Saint  Helena. 

In  the  year  1230  the  Franciscans  obtained  permission  to  keep 
a  lamp  burning  in  the  sanctuary  and  to  celebrate  Mass  there. 
They  even  became  proprietors  of  the  church  in  the  year  1698, 
since  it  had  been  presented  to  the  Order  by  certain  Venetian 
merchants  who  had  acquired  it.  Later  on  the  schismatic  Copts 
wrested  the  church  from  the  Franciscans  by  fraudulent  means, 
leaving  them  only  the  right  to  pray  therein.  At  present  no 
Catholic  priest  can  celebrate  Mass  there.  The  hospice  built  by 
the  Franciscans,  situated  in  the  street  adjoining  the  church,  is 
closed,  and  there  is  not  a  single  Catholic  family  left  in  Kasr-ech- 
Chemmah.  An  indulgence  of  seven  years  remains  attached  to  this 
holy  sanctuary. 

The  upper  church  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments 
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of  Egypt,  viewed  from  the  point  of  Christian  archaeology.  As 
already  mentioned  it  was  constructed  many  years  later  than  the 
crypt  and  after  the  ground  level  had  become  considerably  raised. 
It  is  known  that  the  pious  Abbot  Chenoudah,  who  composed  the 
form  of  Coptic  letters  used  to  this  day,  was  elected  Patriarch  of 
this  church,  Abou  Sargah,  in  the  year  859.  It  dates  certainly 
not  later  than  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century.  Saint  Sergius, 
to  whom  it  is  consecrated,  was  a  Roman  knight,  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Emperor  Maximian.  He  was  martyred  in  Syria 
toward  the  year  300.  The  Latins  and  the  Copts  commemorate 
his  feast  on  the  seventh  of  October. 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  all  ancient  Coptic  and  Latin  churches 
that  the  chief  altar  is  situated  to  the  east.  The  style  of  the  edifice 
is  a  mixture  of  the  Byzantine  as  seen  in  the  churches  in  the 
Thebaid  and  Nitria,  and  the  Roman  style.  It  has  three  vaulted 
naves  separated  by  arcades,  a  rare  feature  in  Coptic  churches. 
The  naves  are  divided  by  columns  of  marble.  Following  a  sym- 
bolical idea  rather  frequent  in  Coptic  churches,  these  columns  are 
twelve  in  number,  each  bearing  the  figure  of  an  Apostle  painted 
life-size.  The  Scriptures  in  effect  state  that  the  Apostles  were 
columns.  **  Jacobus  et  Coephas  et  Joannes,  qui  videbantur  col- 
umnae  esse."^ 

These  paintings  are  now  scarcely  recognizable.  Above  the 
porch  and  the  lateral  naves  are  the  tribunes  for  women,  closed  in 
by  a  high  parapet  and  a  wooden  grating.  A  great  number  of 
these  tribunes  were  converted  into  rooms  where  women  were 
allowed  to  assist  at  the  ceremonies  in  a  compartment  railed  off 
from  the  principal  nave,  behind  the  men.  This  custom  was  intro- 
duced in  the  tenth  century. 

The  roof  of  the  church  is  open  and  supported  by  elliptical 
beams ;  the  outside  is  covered  with  a  mixture  of  plaster  and 
cement.     This  style  of  roof  is  rarely  seen. 

Following  a  custom  usual  with  the  Copts  Abou  Sargah 
contains  three  altars  in  three  small  arches  standing  in  a  line  ;  of 
the  two  lateral  altars,  the  one  to  the  left — that  is  to  say  to  the 
north — is  the  highest  and  best  situated,  occupying  in  its  position 
as  regards  the  chief  altar  the  place  of  the  good  thief  beside  our 

»Gal.  II  :9. 
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Saviour.  On  the  wall  of  the  middle  nave  behind  the  high  altar  is 
represented  Christ  in  the  act  of  blessing,  surrounded  by  His 
Apostles.  Below  this  painting  is  a  square  with  a  niche  in  the 
middle  forming  a  throne  with  three  or  four  steps,  too  narrow  to  be 
meant  for  seats,  the  whole  ornamented  with  mosaics  formed  of 
marble  in  different  colors.  This  decoration  is  found  in  all  the 
Coptic  churches  and  is  intended  to  recall  to  the  priest's  mind  the 
fact  that  at  the  altar  he  represents  Jesus  Christ  and  renews  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Last  Supper  in  presence  of  the  celestial  choir. 

It  is  true  that  a  Coptic  priest  informed  us  that  these  steps 
represented  the  degrees  or  different  orders  by  which  the  cleric 
mounts  from  the  priesthood  to  the  episcopacy ! 

Facing  the  altar  to  the  left,  sculptures  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  represent  the  Nativity,  the  Last  Supper,  Saint  Demetrius, 
Saint  George,  and  others.  They  present  a  rare  exception  to  the 
law  enforced  on  the  Copts  and  the  Greeks  not  to  erect  any  statue 
in  the  churches,  not  even  that  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  Cross.  In 
the  pavement  of  the  choir  is  a  well  venerated  by  pilgrims  as 
having  provided  water  for  the  Holy  Family.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  ancient  of  all  the  Coptic  churches  is  dedicated  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  known  under  the  title  of  El-Moiiallakah^ 
a  word  which  signifies  suspended.  It  is  in  fact  built  into  the 
upper  wall  of  the  ancient  rampart  facing  south  above  the  old 
Roman  gate. 

A  steep,  dark  staircase  conducted  us  to  the  upper  court,  orna- 
mented with  two  palm  trees  and  arcades  forming  an  exterior 
portico.  We  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  perfectly  clean 
church,  newly  repaired  and  without  the  wooden  lattice,  which  in 
old  Coptic  churches  separated  the  sections  reserved  to  the  clergy, 
to  men,  and  to  women. 

The  church  is  in  the  Roman  style,  with  four  naves ;  the  marble 
columns  which  separate  them  are  reunited  by  arcades,  and  the 
walls  support  a  beam  in  the  shape  of  the  keel  of  a  boat.  A  mag- 
nificent ambone  of  white  marble  supported  by  fifteen  little  columns 
ornaments  the  principal  nave.  We  noticed  on  one  of  the  columns 
of  the  nave  a  very  old  painting  representing  a  patriarch  wearing 
a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  sort  of  pallium  on  his  shoulders. 
Above  the  principal  door  of  the  church  we  read  in  Greek  letters 
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the  date  284,  first  year  of  Diocletian's  reign  an4  the  commence- 
ment of  the  era  of  martyrs  among  the  Copts.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  attest  that  this  is  the  date  of  the  construction  of  the  church ; 
all  we  know  is  that  the  edifice  is  certainly  earlier  than  the  seventh 
century.  Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  observe  that  at  the  epoch  of  its 
construction  the  Roman  rampart  and  vault  forming  a  part  of  the 
building  was  in  good  preservation.  The  apse  of  the  south  nave 
is  covered  with  mosaics  and  marbles  of  different  colors.  Coptic 
workmen  always  excelled  in  the  art  of  combining  diverse  colored 
stones  to  form  geometrical  figures.  It  is  they  who  introduced 
this  style  of  ornamentation  into  the  mosques  at  Cairo. 

El-Mouallah  was  the  principal  church  of  the  See  of  Babylon. 
The  Patriarch  Christobule  was  proclaimed  there  in  the  year  1047. 
Many  patriarchs  and  other  famous  church  dignitaries  are  buried 
in  this  church,  but  no  inscription  indicates  their  resting-place. 
Indeed  the  ancient  Copts  never  inscribed  their  names  on  tombs ; 
if  sometimes  they  preserved  by  means  of  an  inscription  the 
souvenir  of  an  important  gift  made  to  the  church,  they  took  care 
not  to  name  the  benefactor. 

Retracing  our  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  north,  we  arrived  at 
the  Jewish  synagogue,  formerly  the  ancient  Coptic  church  of  Saint 
Michael.  Toward  the  year  880  the  Patriarch  Michael  III  being 
accused  before  the  Governor  Ahmed-ben-Touloum  of  hiding 
great  riches  in  his  palace,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  was  only 
able  to  obtain  release  by  paying  every  year  20,000  gold  ducats  to 
the  authorities.  In  order  to  meet  this  demand  he  sold  certain 
ecclesiastical  property  to  the  Jews,  including  the  Church  of  Saint 
Michael.  The  building  contains  three  naves  and  resembles  the 
Roman  churches  to  be  found  in  Southern  Europe,  rather  than  a 
Coptic  church.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  only  example  of  the  kind 
which  has  three  vaulted  naves  and  a  central  door  opening  on  the 
fa9ade. 

A  species  of  mausoleum  constructed  in  the  style  of  the  Mus- 
sulman tombs  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  church  arrests  atten- 
tion. The  Jews  of  Cairo  still  bring  every  year  carpets  and  rugs 
to  be  sanctified  at  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  whose  bones 
are  said  to  rest  therein.  Formerly  there  was  contained  in  the 
synagogue  an  extremely  ancient  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  said  to 
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have  been  written  by  Ezra,  and  which  the  Jews  held  in  extreme 
veneration.  But  owing  to  the  attempt  made  by  two  English  anti- 
quarians to  carry  it  away  for  examination,  this  most  valuable  manu- 
script has  for  the  last  fifteen  years  been  concealed  by  the  Jews  in 
a  safe  hiding-place  in  Cairo,  and  the  copy  which  is  shown  now  to 
visitors  is  clearly  modern. 

In  front  of  the  place  where  this  manuscript  is  kept  a  number 
of  lamps  are  always  burning  for  the  deceased  members  of  certain 
Jewish  families.  The  Jews  still  offer  prayers  for  the  dead,  though 
they  do  not  admit  the  Divine  Inspiration  contained  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Maccabees  whence  the  Catholic  Church  draws  testimony 
in  favor  of  prayers  for  the  departed.^  A  few  steps  further  along 
the  same  street  brought  us  to  the  Church  of  Saint  Barbara.  It 
closely  resembles  Saint  Sergius,  having  twelve  pillars  dedicated  to 
the  Apostles  surmounted  by  a  wooden  architrave  and  a  vast 
cupola  before  the  main  altar.  Saint  Barbara  is  said  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Heliopolis,  near  Cairo,  whither  her  body  was  trans- 
ported. A  pious  pilgrim  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Rudolf  of 
Suchen,  tells  us  that  the  Sultan  even  in  time  of  persecution 
agreed  to  leave  to  the  Christians  the  consolation  of  possessing 
the  body  of  Saint  Barbara,  said  to  be  free  from  corruption. 

Near  this  church  we  found  the  monastery  of  Abou  Seyfeyn 
situated  on  the  road  leading  from  Cairo.  The  enclosure  is  the 
property  of  the  schismatic  Coptic  Patriarch.  It  contains  three 
churches,  a  convent  of  nuns,  a  house  for  priests,  and  also  one  for 
poor  people  admitted  out  of  charity,  and  a  now  disused  cemetery. 

Having  found  the  entrance  door  hidden  in  an  angle  of  the 
wall,  we  penetrated  into  a  sombre  and  lonely  passage  which 
serves  as  ingress.  Finally  we  found  ourselves  in  a  little  street 
facing  the  large  church  which  gives  its  name  to  the  settlement. 
It  is  a  fine  building  of  the  tenth  century,  about  thirty  meters  long 
and  fifteen  wide,  without  columns,  and  is  dedicated  to  Saint  Mer- 
curius.  In  a  kind  of  niche  we  saw  a  representation  of  the  Saint, 
with  Julian  the  Apostate  lying  at  his  feet ;  whence  is  derived  the 
name  Abou  Styi^yn,  father  with  the  two  swords,  which  the  people 
g^ve  to  Saint  Mercurius  and  his  church.  His  relics  are  contained 
in  a  chest  placed  beneath  the  picture.     The  Roman  Martyrology 

^  II  Macca.  I2  :  45. 
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commemorates  Saint  Mercurius  on  November  25.  "At  Cesarea 
in  Cappadocia,  the  martyr  Saint  Mercurius,  soldier,  who  with  the 
aid  of  his  guardian  angel  vanquished  the  barbarians  and  over- 
came the  cruelties  of  Decius.  Finally  adorned  with  many  tor- 
ments as  so  many  trophies  he  went  to  reign  in  heaven  with  the 
martyr's  crown."  Coptic  writings  furnish  a  few  more  details. 
After  his  death  he  appeared  to  Saint  Basil  when  the  latter  implored 
God  to  deliver  the  Church  from  the  tyranny  of  Julian,  then  at 
war  with  the  Persians.  Some  days  later  Mercurius  appeared 
again  mounted  on  horseback  and  holding  a  blood-stained  blade. 
"  Have  you  killed  him  ? "  demanded  Saint  Basil.  Mercurius 
bowed  his  head  as  a  sign  of  assent.  In  memory  of  this  miracle 
he  is  represented  sometimes  with  his  head  bent  facing  Saint 
Basil. 

The  partition  walls  and  screens  which  separate  the  sanctuary 
from  the  choir  and  which  are  carried  out  in  the  same  style  as 
those  of  Abou  Sargah  are  magnificent.  According  to  Butler  in 
his  work  on  Coptic  churches,  it  would  be  well  worth  visiting 
Egypt  if  only  to  see  these  exquisite  screens;  the  crosses  and 
ivory  plaques  magnificently  chiselled  and  incrusted  in  massive 
ebony  form  beautiful  designs  of  which  each  separate  piece  is  a 
chef-cTceuvre.  Like  the  church  they  date  probably  from  the  ninth 
century.  Above  the  screens  is  a  painting  of  Christ  with  the 
words  :  He  who  is. 

Nine  extern  chapels  adjoin  the  church  on  the  northern  side, 
four  on  the  ground-floor  and  five  on  the  platform  where  the 
tribunes  are.  We  shall  only  mention  the  principal  ones,  such  as 
that  of  Saint  Gabriel,  where,  it  is  stated,  the  Sultan  Moezz  received 
baptism;  and  that  of  the  Virgin  (El-Adra),  ornamented  with 
magnificent  Persian  and  Damascus  delft  work  designed  in  dark 
green  color  on  a  ground  of  olive  green  of  a  very  delicate  tint. 

Returning  to  the  narrow  entrance  passage,  the  priest  con- 
ducted us  into  a  subterranean  dark  chapel  void  of  decoration,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  a  block  of  masonry  used  as  an  altar. 
This  chapel,  he  told  us,  is  the  grotto  of  Barsoum-el-Arian  {Bar- 
soum  the  naked).  The  Saint  lived  there  for  twenty  years,  his  food 
consisting  of  peas  steeped  in  salt  water ;  he  left  his  cave  to  live 
on  the  terrace  of  the  church,  where  he  remained  for  fifteen  years 
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without  clothes  or  shelter.  His  skin  became  as  black  as  that  of 
an  Abyssinian. 

There  are  few  persons  whose  picture  and  souvenir  we  so  fre- 
quently see  in  Coptic  churches  as  that  of  Barsoum.  His  story  is 
in  fact  only  known  to  us  by  Coptic  writings.  He  is  not  ranked  as 
a  saint,  having  died  during  the  schism.  Born  in  Egypt,  of  rich 
parents,  he  was  soon  left  an  orphan,  his  uncle  seizing  his  fortune. 
The  young  man  resolved  to  live  as  a  poor  hermit,  and  retired  to 
dwell  in  the  Church  of  Abou  Seyfeyn.  About  that  period  there 
rose  up  a  great  persecution  against  the  Christians.  Barsoum 
prayed  and  fasted  for  forty  days  to  obtain  from  God  the  release 
of  his  brethren  from  their  sufferings.  Shortly  afterward  their 
churches  were  reopened  and  they  were  able  to  resume  their  ordi- 
nary lives  and  occupations.  He  ended  his  days  at  the  age  of  60, 
in  the  year  13 17,  within  the  monastery  of  Charam,  where  the 
Sultan  had  placed  him  and  where  he  was  buried.  A  few  yards 
from  Abou  Seyfeyn  is  the  Church  of  Amba  Chanoudi,  an  edifice  of 
the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  It  contains  some  curious  paintings. 
Amba  Chanoudi  was  a  pious  monk,  for  a  long  time  abbot  of  the 
White  Monastery,  Deir-el-Abaid,  near  Sohag,  in  Upper  Egypt. 
He  died  about  the  year  450. 

Almost  facing  this  church  we  found  a  third  one,  called  Sitti 
Mariam,  in  which  is  venerated  an  ancient  Madonna  resembling 
the  paintings  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  church  is  said  to  have 
been  rebuilt  in  the  eighth  century.  I  may  mention  the  old  Coptic 
churches,  Deir  Tadros  and  Deir  Babloum,  situated  beside  each 
other  on  an  elevation  of  about  400  meters,  to  the  south  of  Kasr- 
ech-Chemmah,  surrounded  with  high  walls  like  two  little  fortresses. 
The  first  is  dedicated  to  Saint  Tadros  or  Theodore,  who  according 
to  a  Coptic  legend  must  be  the  saint  whom  the  Latin  Church 
commemorates  on  February  7th.  The  second  church  recalls  by 
its  name  the  fact  that  in  this  locality  stood  the  ancient  city  of 
Babylon  in  Eg^'pt.  Another  church  we  may  mention  is  that  of 
Saint  Michael,  which  stands  a  little  further  in  the  same  direction ; 
near  it  is  seen  a  Roman  aqueduct  such  as  exist  on  the  Campagna 
surrounding  Rome. 

We  had  resolved  before  returning  to  Cairo  to  visit  the  cave 
where  Saint  Arsenius  lived  and  died.     The  monastery  erected  on 
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the  spot  is  now  only  a  ruin ;  but  the  remembrance  of  the  great 
saint  attracts  those  who  are  interested  in  Church  History.  Saint 
Arsenius  was  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  but 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  vanity  of  court  life  he  fled  into  the 
desert  of  Scetis  and  lived  there  as  an  anchorite.  Driven  from  this 
retreat  by  an  invasion  of  Lybian  barbarians  he  came  to  Torah  on 
the  border  of  the  Nile,  situated  about  seven  kilometers  south  of 
Babylon,  and  retired  into  a  cave  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  a  neigh- 
boring mountain.  Here  he  spent  thirteen  years  contemplating  the 
ruins  of  Memphis  at  his  feet,  a  vivid  picture  of  the  passing  vanity 
of  kingdoms  and  of  the  justice  of  God.  On  one  occasion  only 
did  he  quit  the  cave,  to  visit  Alexandria  during  a  period  which  is 
graphically  described  in  Kingsley's  famous  novel  Hypatia.  Be- 
fore his  death,  at  the  age  of  95,  in  the  year  449  A.  D.,  he  had 
directed  his  disciples  not  to  embalm  his  body  in  the  Egyptian 
manner  and  not  to  mark  his  grave.  His  instructions  were  obeyed 
so  well  that  up  to  the  present  time  his  tomb  has  never  been  dis- 
covered. The  general  belief  is  that  the  saint's  body  lies  near  the 
cave  within  the  precincts  of  the  monastery  built  on  this  spot  by 
the  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  It  stood  on  a  promontory  a  few 
yards  south  of  a  little  fort  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill.  In  the 
vicinity  many  excavations  have  been  made.  The  monastery  was 
first  called  Deir-el-Kassir  (the  monastery  of  the  little  castle) ;  later 
it  received  the  title  Deir-el-Baghl  (the  monastery  of  the  mule), 
because  the  animal  which  fetched  water  for  the  monks  used  to  go 
alone  to  the  Nile  and  return  of  its  own  accord. 

The  robber  bands  of  the  famous  Hakem-bi-Amr-Allah  de- 
stroyed the  monastery  in  the  year  103,  but  the  Christians  speedily 
rebuilt  it.  In  1320  Francis  Pepin,  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Preacher, 
visited  the  solitude  where  Arsenius  had  dwelt.  He  found  there  a 
celebrated  monastery,  built  in  honor  of  the  saint  and  inhabited  by 
Greek  monks.  Around  the  monastery  were  numerous  caves 
where  solitary  Christian  Copts  led  austere  lives.  The  Saracens 
held  them  in  veneration,  and  the  Sultan  sent  abundant  alms 
toward  the  support  of  the  monastery.  To-day  nothing  is  left  but 
a  few  ruined  arches  and  the  remains  of  some  ancient  halls. 

Close  to  this  place  and  adjacent  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
are  large  subterranean  quarries,  whence,  4,000  years  ago,  the 
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Egyptians  carried  away  material  to  construct  the  pyramids.  Those 
who  penetrate  into  these  vast  halls,  as  we  may  call  them,  will 
find  various  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  a  very  early  date.  The 
Pharoahs  who  wished  to  build  tombs  as  durable  as  the  world, 
which  was  young  at  that  epoch,  sought  within  the  homes  of  the 
mountain  huge  blocks  of  stone  of  incredible  strength  and  solidity. 
Nowadays  our  builders,  instead  of  utilizing  these  vast  quarries 
opened  by  the  ancients  at  the  cost  of  so  much  labor,  are  satisfied 
to  use  material  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
which  is  far  less  durable. 

Returning  to  Cairo  by  rail,  we  traversed  a  desolate  plain  where 
are  to  be  seen  a  number  of  ruined  cupolas,  arches,  and  minarets 
toppling  to  ruin.  They  are  the  remains  of  the  mausoleums  of 
Mohammedan  princes.  The  great  numbers  of  ruins  we  saw  in 
the  course  of  our  excursion  seemed  almost  to  testify  that  the 
curses  prophesied  by  Jeremiah  against  guilty  Egypt  are  fulfilled. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  benediction  brought  into  the  land  by  the 
Infant  Christ  will  henceforth  impart  true  light  and  happiness  to 
the  people. 

E.  MacDermot. 

Rome,  Italy. 

THE  ESSENCE  OP  THE  CATHOLIC  NOTE. 

[The  following  article  was  in  part  suggested  by  an  article  in  the  June  number 
of  The  Dolphin,  1904,  entitled,  **  Is  the  Note  of  Catholicity  in  Eclipse  ?  "  by 
Propagandist.] 

^^  T^HE  Gospel  is  no  mere  philosophy  thrown  upon  the  world 
1  at  large,  no  mere  quality  of  mind  and  thought,  no  mere 
beautiful  and  deep  sentiment  or  subjective  opinion,  but  a  substan- 
tive message  from  above,  guarded  and  preserved  in  a  visible 
polity."^ 

And  inasmuch  as  the  message  of  salvation  is  one  and  the  same 
for  all  men  of  whatever  race  or  nation,  and  that  our  Lord  "  will 
have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,"  therefore  is  it  His  institution  that  the  visible  polity  in  which 
His  Gospel  is  enshrined  shall  be  coextensive  with  the  world  and 
everywhere,  as  in  faith  and  morals,  so  likewise  in  jurisdiction,  one 

^  Cardinal  Newman  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
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and  the  same.  From  which  it  follows  that  not  only  in  matters 
pertaining  to  faith  and  morals,  but  likewise  in  matters  pertaining 
to  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  government,  His  Church  is  every- 
where independent  of  the  civil  power  and  unaffected  by  national 
frontiers. 

The  Church,  then,  is  Catholic,  not  simply  because  her  faith, 
worship  and  moral  code  are  everywhere  and  always  the  same  and 
professed  by  vast  multitudes  of  all  races  and  nations,  but  primarily, 
inasmuch  as  she  is  a  visible  polity,  because  she  has  everywhere 
and  always  one  and  the  same  jurisdiction,  the  same  Pastor  and 
Sovereign  Ruler.  Without  this  unity  of  government  she  would 
cease  to  be  a  polity  or  kingdom,  whereas  a  kingdom  before  all 
things  she  is, — the  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth,  secured  by 
His  endowment  and  promise  against  the  disintegrating  forces  of 
the  world  and  the  efforts  of  her  adversaries  to  deprive  her  of  this 
her  essential  character.  And,  without  unity  in  universality  of 
government,  she  would  cease  to  be  Catholic,  because  incapable  of 
embracing  the  human  race,  irrespectively  of  its  racial  and  national 
divisions,  in  one  religious  organization. 

The  note  of  Cathohcity  therefore  has  reference  in  the  first 
place  to  the  Church  as  an  organized  body,  as  a  visible  polity  and 
kingdom.  It  relates  to  her  constitution  and  to  her  capacity  to 
embrace  in  one  communion,  not  merely  any  number  of  indivi- 
duals out  of  all  nations,  but  likewise  the  nations  themselves,  under 
whatever,  and  however  many,  forms  of  civil  government,  main- 
taining in  each  country  a  jurisdiction  absolutely  independent  in 
the  sphere  of  religion.  For  she  derives  her  authority  from  above, 
not  of  the  earth,  and  governs  in  the  Name  of  Him  who  has 
received  the  nations  for  His  inheritance,  whose  authority,  as  well 
as  truth,  is  everywhere  and  always  and  for  all  men  one  and  the 
same. 

Her  relation  to  the  nations,  then,  is  "  that  of  one  to  many,  of 
container  to  contained,"  and,  in  the  domain  of  religion,  of  ruler 
to  subjects.  She  does  not  lend  herself  to  be  divided  and  sub- 
divided amongst  them  as  so  many  national  churches,  whether 
dependent  upon,  or  independent  of  one  another  in  ecclesiastical 
matters ;  still  less  is  she  anywhere  in  any  sense  a  department  of 
the  State,  or  dependent  upon  union  with  it,  or  in  any  way  subject 
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to  it,  whether  in  that  which  pertains  to  her  dogmas  and  rites,  or 
in  that  which  pertains  to  her  regimen  and  discipline.  As  in  rela- 
tion to  faith,  morals,  and  worship,  so  likewise  in  relation  to  her 
jurisdiction  she  allows  of  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
power,  and  of  no  independence  between  part  and  part  of  her  fold. 
She  is  everywhere  in  all  respects  absolutely  one  and  indivisible, 
and  has  thus  "  an  individuality  and,  as  it  were,  personality  "  every- 
where recognizable  and  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  national 
churches  or  schisms  that  claim,  indeed,  an  episcopal  hierarchy 
and  catholic  beliefs,  but  have  no  common  legislative  authority 
amongst  themselves,  and  do  but  theorize  as  to  the  form  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Catholic  Church  should  take  in  place  of  that 
which  is  everywhere  in  actual  possession. 

Without  the  unity  in  universality  of  jurisdiction  which  is  to  be 
found  only  under  the  government  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  there 
may  be,  indeed,  in  many  countries  and  by  large  multitudes  pro- 
fession of  the  same  faith,  the  same  rites,  the  same  theories  about 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  but  there  will  be,  as  history  and  present- 
day  experience  clearly  prove,  nothing  more  than  national  churches 
or  schisms,  shaped  by  and  in  the  interests  of  the  secular  govern- 
ments of  the  countries  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  albeit 
they  possess,  as  the  Greek  Church  does,  an  episcopal  succession ; 
as  the  Russian  Church  also,  which  at  one  time  depended  upon 
the  Greek,  but  afterwards  became  independent  in  proportion  as 
Russia  ceased  to  be  a  barbarous  country  and  developed  her 
political  independence,  supplementing  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
with  ecclesiastical  independence  also,  —  thus  affording  us  an 
example  of  the  disintegrating  nature  of  schism  and  nationalism 
in  religion.  Or  you  may  have  national  establishments  such  as 
the  Anglican,  extended  into  the  colonies  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  respectively  belong ;  or  such  churches  as  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  America,  which  is  representative  of  many 
nationalities ;  or,  again,  such  sects  as  the  Salvation  Army,  which, 
aided  by  modern  facilities  of  travel  and  communication,  has  in 
recent  times  spread  into  several  countries.  But,  beside  the  Papal, 
you  will  find  no  communion  that  undertakes  the  whole  human 
race,  that  claims  universal  jurisdiction,  or  that  so  much  as  pre- 
sumes to  exercise  episcopal  authority  in  two  free  and  independent 
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countries.  Nor  will  you  find  two  communions  outside  the  com- 
munion of  Rome,  however  friendly  their  relations,  that  have  one 
and  the  same  administrative  authority ;  all  are  separate,  each  from 
the  rest,  because  each  is  a  separately  organized  body.  Moreover, 
none  of  them  claim,  independently  of  the  rest  and  Rome,  the 
Catholic  note. 

The  difference  then  between  the  Church  and  other  commun- 
ions in  respect  to  the  note  of  Catholicity  is  a  difference  not  of 
degree  merely,  but  essentially  of  kind.  The  Church  is  catholic 
as  a  kingdom  at  unity  in  itself,  not  as  a  family  that  may  be  divided 
by  national  frontiers  or  by  quarrels.  The  difference  is  not  simply 
relative ;  it  has  reference,  not  to  a  mere  majority  in  numbers  over 
other  Christian  communions,  whether  severally  or  combined,  and 
a  wider  racial  representation  ;  it  relates  to  the  Church  as  an  organ- 
ized body  and  springs  from  that  which  is  her  first  essential  as  a 
kingdom,  namely,  her  organic  unity,  and  the  power  by  Divine 
endowment  to  maintain  that  unity  indissolubly  in  however  many 
countries  and  under  whatever  social  conditions  of  monarchy  or 
democracy,  union  or  otherwise  with  the  State,  patronage  or  perse- 
cution, peace  or  war.  Alone  of  all  communions  she  is  a  kingdom 
sufficient  for  herself,  governed  from  a  centre  extra-national,  the 
circumference  of  which  is  the  circle  of  the  earth ;  alone  of  them 
all  she  manifests  an  unity  in  universality  of  organization  and 
claims,  exclusively  of  the  rest,  the  world  for  her  possession  and  as 
the  field  of  her  jurisdiction.  That  she  is  not  in  fact  coextensive 
with  the  whole  human  race,  though  constituted  with  the  capacity 
to  embrace  it,  is,  amongst  reasons,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
instruments  of  her  extension  are  human  beings  whose  cooperation 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  her  life  and  the  principle  of  her 
growth,  has  ever  been  imperfect ;  and,  on  the  other,  because  the 
material  upon  which  she  has  to  work  is  a  fallen  race  whose 
characteristic  has  ever  been  that  of  rebellion  and  refusal  to  submit 
to  the  reign  of  the  Saviour.  The  difference  between  the  catholicity 
which  she  at  present  manifests,  however,  and  that  which  she  would 
manifest  did  she  actually  embrace  the  whole  human  race,  is  a 
difference  not  of  kind  but  of  degree. 

Our  Lord,  as  St.  Chrysostom  tells  us,^  set  Peter  "  over  the  entire 

'  Horn.  Iv.  in  Matt. 
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world  .  .  .  over  the  whole  habitable  globe  .  .  .  into 
his  hand  He  put  the  government  of  the  universal  Church,  and 
made  him  fisherman  of  the  universe."  Into  the  vast  sea  of 
humanity  therefore  has  Peter's  net  through  all  ages  been  cast  by 
those  who  alone  have  claimed  as  his  successors  universal  juris- 
diction, and  into  that  net  have  been  gathered  all  who  were  will- 
ing, of  every  kind,  nations  and  individuals,  "  both  bad  and  good  " 
— the  bad  who  retard  the  Church's  growth,  the  good  who 
advance  it ;  and  so  will  they  be  gathered  until  the  kingdom  of 
the  redeemed  has  been  completed  and  the  term  of  the  world's 
probation  is  in  consequence  ended. 

And  because  the  communion  which  thus  owns  St.  Peter's  suc- 
cessor as  Christ's  Vicar  and  supreme  governor  of  His  Church  on 
earth,  has  maintained  this  unity  in  universality  of  jurisdiction  inde- 
pendently of  the  civil  power  in  every  country,  and  uncompromis- 
ingly, therefore  is  it  the  one  communion  that  has  been  marked 
out  as  the  special  object  of  the  world's  jealousy  and  enmity,  and 
that  has  ever  in  consequence  borne  that  which  is  one  of  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  true  Church,  namely,  her  Divine  Founder's 
•*  reproach."  For  in  the  Catholic  Church  alone  of  all  commun- 
ions does  the  world  recognize,  though  it  will  not  acknowledge, 
a  kingdom  superior  to  any  of  its  own,  independent  of  them  all, 
and  more  permanent ;  in  her  alone  is  it  confronted  with  a  power 
which  successfully  resists  its  encroachments  and  refuses  to  com- 
promise the  things  of  God  in  the  interests  of  Caesar.  Hers  there- 
fore is  the  one  communion  denounced  as  the  "  hostis  humani 
generis."  Other  communions  it  will  tolerate,  patronize,  establish, 
as  being  dependent,  or  harmless,  or  useful  for  the  furtherance  of 
its  purposes  and  in  the  interests  of  its  civilization ;  against  the 
Catholic  Church  alone  does  it  rave  "  as  proselytizing,  anti  social, 
revolutionary,"  as  "  corrupting  the  maxims  of  government,  mak- 
ing a  mock  at  law,  dissolving  the  empire."  But  such  likewise 
was  its  charge  against  her  Divine  Founder  whom  it  accused  of 
"  perverting  the  nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar, 
and  saying  that  He  was  Christ  the  King ;"  such,  too,  that  which 
it  brought  against  St.  Paul,  whom  it  designated  as  "  a  pestilent 
man,  raising  seditions  throughout  the  world." 

And  as  the  world-power  denounces  the  Church's  independent 
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jurisdiction,  so  in  like  manner  the  erastianized  communions  that 
have  exchanged  the  catholic  for  a  national  position,  in  justification 
of  their  separation  denounce  the  Vicar  of  Christ  as  an  usurper. 
Meanwhile,  conscious  of  their  exclusion  from  Catholic  intercom- 
munion, and  groaning  to  be  delivered  from  state  bondage,  they  in 
vain  look  for  another  than  that  one  form  of  catholic  jurisdiction 
that  has  an  actual  existence ; — so  true  is  it  that  the  note  of  Cathol- 
icity manifested  in  the  Church's  power  to  maintain  her  organic 
unity  throughout  the  world  by  means  of  a  jurisdiction  indepen- 
dent of  the  state  in  every  country,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  com- 
munion of  which  the  Pope  is  the  head. 

This,  then,  in  the  world's  view,  is  the  head  and  front  of  the 
Church's  offence,  and  in  this  she  has  no  rival  amongst  other  com- 
munions,— that  she  is  a  kingdom  sufficient  for  herself,  with  every- 
where a  jurisdiction  one  and  the  same  in  active  operation  and 
independent  in  the  domain  of  religion.  The  world  finds  fault  with 
her,  not  so  much  on  religious  as  on  political  grounds,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  her  dogmas,  rites  and  moral  code,  as  on  account  of 
her  independent  regime.  The  civil  power,  always  jealous  of  an 
imperium  in  imperio,  always  anxious  to  limit  public  bodies  within 
the  bounds  of  its  own  jurisdiction,  whether  their  powers  be  de- 
rived from  itself  or  not,  has  ever  determined  on  the  destruction  of 
the  Church's  note  of  Catholicity  as  manifested  in  the  unity  in  uni- 
versality of  her  independent  jurisdiction  ;  has  ever  striven  to  con- 
fine her  within  national  bounds  and  to  reduce  her  from  her  true 
position  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  a  position  little,  if  at  all, 
better  than  that  of  a  department  of  the  State  in  each  country,  to 
be  shaped  by  the  civil  power  and  allowed  self-government  only 
in  so  far  as  she  subserves  national  interests.  The  Oriental 
Churches  are  obvious  examples  of  the  world-power's  will  and 
success  in  this  respect ;  so  likewise  is  the  Anglican  establishment 
an  example.  But  so  nowhere  has  been  that  one  Church  which, 
under  whatever  conditions  of  civil  government,  imperial  or  feudal 
tyranny,  long  and  cruel  persecutions,  and  seeming  exterminations 
here  and  there,  has  ever  under  the  Vicar  of  Christ  maintained 
her  authority,  jurisdiction  and  ecclesiastical  independence.  Alone 
of  all  communions  that  ever  were,  has  she  traversed  the  earth, 
bearing  her  Divine  Founder's  reproach,  and  proved  by  the  sur- 
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vival  of  the  world's  efforts  in  every  form  that  could  be  devised  to 
dethrone  her,  "  with  a  cogency  as  great  as  that  of  a  physical  de- 
monstration, that  she  comes  not  of  earth,  that  she  holds  not  of 
earth,  that  she  is  no  servant  of  man,  else  He  who  made  could 
have  destroyed  her,"  that  "  time  and  place  affect  her  not,  because 
she  has  her  source  where  there  is  neither  time  nor  place,  because 
she  comes  from  the  throne  of  the  Illimitable,  Eternal  God."  ^ 

"There  was  once  no  independent  jurisdiction  in  religion," 
writes  Cardinal  Newman,*  "  but  when  our  Lord  came,  it  was  with 
the  express  object  of  introducing  a  new  kingdom,  distinct  and 
different  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  He  was  sought 
after  by  Herod,  and  condemned  by  Pilate,  on  the  apprehen- 
sion that  His  claims  to  royalty  were  inconsistent  with  their 
prerogative.  Such  was  the  Church  when  first  introduced  into 
the  world,  and  her  subsequent  history  has  been  after  the 
pattern  of  her  commencement ;  the  State  has  ever  been  jealous 
of  her,  and  has  persecuted  her  from  without  and  bribed  her 
from  within  .  .  .  Such  being  the  difficulty  which  ever 
has  attended,  and  ever  will  attend,  the  claims  and  the  position 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  proud  and  ambitious  world,  let 
us  see  how,  as  a  matter  of  history.  Providence  has  practically 
solved  or  alleviated  it.  He  has  done  so  by  means  of  the  very 
circumstance  that  the  Church  is  Catholic,  that  she  is  one  organ- 
ized body,  expanded  over  the  whole  earth,  and  in  active  inter- 
communion part  with  part,  so  that  no  one  part  acts  without  acting 
on  and  acting  with  every  other  .  .  .  Again  and  again  would 
the  civil  power,  humanly  speaking,  have  taken  captive  and  cor- 
rupted each  portion  of  Christendom  in  turn,  but  for  its  union  with 
the  rest,  and  the  noble  companionship  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 
Our  ears  ring  with  the  oft-told  tale,  how  the  temporal  sovereign 
persecuted,  or  attempted,  or  gained  the  local  Episcopate,  and  how 
the  many  or  the  few  faithful  fell  back  on  Rome  .  .  .  But 
how  is  it  possible,  and  where  are  the  instances  in  proof  that  a 
Church  can  cast  off  Catholic  intercommunion  without  falling 
under  the  power  of  the  State  ?  .  .  .  Then  only  can  you 
resist  the  world,  when  you  belong  to  a  communion  which  exists 
under  many  governments,  not  one." 

^  Newman,  Discourse  XII.  *  Difficulties  of  Anglicans. 
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The  truth  of  these  words  has  recently  been  exemplified  in 
France,  where  the  Government  in  its  campaign  against  religion  is 
now  striving  to  control  the  local  episcopate,  and  has  signally  failed 
in  the  endeavor  to  frustrate  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
in  relation  to  the  two  bishops  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Supreme  Pontiff.  M.  Combes'  action  in  consequence  has  but 
served  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  such  an  extra-national  centre 
of  authority  as  the  Papacy,  for  the  government  of  a  Church  which 
is  Catholic,  and  for  its  security  in  each  country  against  a  State- 
regulated  and  unfit  episcopate.  It  has  provided  also  for  such 
national  Churches  as  the  Eastern  and  Anglican  an  object-lesson 
in  the  true  nature  of  Catholic  jurisdiction.  For  as  the  writer  of 
an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Westminster  Gazette  veiy 
truly  observes,  "  nothing  so  differentiates  the  Catholic  system  from 
every  other  form  of  ecclesiastical  organization  as  the  fact  that  it 
takes  no  account  of  national  frontiers  " ;  nor,  it  may  be  added,  has 
the  Catholic  system  ever  been  cognizant,  as  some  Anglicans  seem 
to  imagine,  of  any  such  arrangement  as  that  of  a  federation  of 
national  or  provincial  Churches,  which,  without  a  central  authority 
of  appeal  Divinely  endowed  with  supreme  jurisdiction,  would 
obviously  be  powerless  to  protect  the  Church  in  any  country 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  State. 

In  this  unity  in  universality  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  then, 
lies  the  essence  of  the  Catholic  note.  The  Church,  and  she  alone 
of  all  communions,  is  a  kingdom  "  sovereign  and  self-sustaining," 
universal,  indivisible,  irresponsible  in  her  control  over  her  subjects 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  domain  of  religion,  enforcing  obedience 
as  the  tenure  of  her  membership,  and  requiring  submission  like- 
wise on  the  part  of  every  State  "  with  its  high  officials  as  well  as 
its  subject  masses  "  that  would  come  into  communion  with  her. 

This  note  of  Catholicity  is  the  essential,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  distinguishing  note  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament  dis- 
pensation,— of  the  new  kingdom  which  our  Lord  introduced. 
Under  the  old  dispensation  the  Church  was  one  indeed,  but  con- 
fined to  one  nation.  Men  were  not  then  capable  of  a  wider  than 
a  national  association  in  religion,  nor  was  the  world  in  a  condition 
to  receive  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  catholic  organization.  The 
pride  of  the  nations  had  to  be  broken  and  the  barriers  of  their 
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separations  thrown  down  to  pave  the  way  for  their  union  in  religion. 
Above  all,  there  was  needed  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  to  introduce 
and  establish  under  the  new  dispensation,  with  power  to  observe 
it,  that  "  new  commandment  "  of  love,  the  keeping  of  which  is  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  His  disciples,  and  the  note  by 
which,  as  He  Himself  declares,  they  are  known  to  be  His.  The 
love  of  family  or  of  nation  is  but  a  natural  love  ;  to  love  "  strangers 
and  foreigners  "  and  those  who  are  "  afar  off,"  and  to  desire  asso- 
ciation with  them  **  as  fellow-citizens  "  of  a  higher  than  a  mere 
earthly  kingdom,  requires  a  supernatural  grace,  it  requires  ""  the 
charity  of  God  poured  forth  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
who  is  given  to  us,"  and  who,  under  the  new  dispensation,  has 
expanded  the  operation  of  love  and  made  its  manifestation  and 
embodiment  a  Catholic  Church. 

Under  the  old  dispensation,  from  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  one — the  nation  of  which  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born — 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  principle  of  unity  in  religion,  and 
as  the  visible  depository  of  the  truth  was  destined  by  its  sub- 
sequent dispersions  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  that  truth  and 
prepare  the  world  for  the  advent  of  "  the  Desired  of  all  nations," 
who,  while  preserving  the  unity  of  religion,  would  thenceforth 
make  the  Church  catholic.  And  "  when  the  fulness  of  the  time 
was  come  "  He  came,  and  the  effect  of  His  coming,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  been  to  establish  in  all  the  world  a  visible  polity  and 
kingdom  ecclesiastical,  secured  everywhere  and  for  all  time  against 
the  dividing  and  disintegrating  forces  of  nationalism  and  the  tend- 
encies of  secular  states  to  drag  down  religion  to  their  own  levels 
and  adapt  and  shape  it  in  accordance  with  their  diverse  ideas  and 
interests.  His,  therefore,  is  a  kingdom  governed  throughout  its 
length  and  breadth  from  a  centre  extra- national,  and  by  means 
of  a  jurisdiction  capable  of  holding  the  nations,  however  many, 
diverse  and  far  apart,  in  one  visibly  organized  communion  in  such 
wise  as  the  nations  themselves  with  their  divided  interests 
obviously  could  not  do.  "  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord  .  .  . 
because  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God,  in  Thy 
Blood,  out  of  every  tribe,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation,  and 
hast  made  us  to  our  God  a  Kingdom  and  priests,  and  we  shall 
reign  on  the  earth."  "  The  kingdom  of  this  world  is  become  our 
Lord's  and  His  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever." 
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In  this  unity  in  universality  of  jurisdiction,  therefore,  we  recog- 
nize the  essence  of  the  Church's  note  of  CathoHcity,  and  it  is, 
surely,  obvious  to  everyone  that  this  note  is  to  be  found  in  the 
communion  of  which  the  Pope  is  the  head,  and  there  only.  Alone 
of  all  communions  "  she  fights  the  battle  against  nationality  and 
she  wins.  Look  through  her  history,  and  you  cannot  deny  but 
she  is  the  one  great  principle  of  unity  and  concord  which  the 
world  has  seen."  Communions,  such  as  the  Eastern  and  the 
Anglican,  which  have  renounced  her  jurisdiction,  invariably  in 
consequence  have  come  under  the  power  of  the  State,  and  ever 
after  remained  mere  national  churches,  without  any  unity  of 
administrative  authority  between  any  two  of  them,  and,  the  while, 
severed  from  Catholic  intercommunion  because  severed  from  Cath- 
olic jurisdiction.  So  far  as  the  note  of  Catholicity  is  concerned 
they  are  thus  in  no  better  case  than  was  the  Jewish  Church  of 
old;  while  so  far  as  their  action  could  prevail,  to  that  extent  have 
they  frustrated  our  Lord's  intention  with  regard  to  the  Catholic 
note.  That  individual  members  of  such  communions,  who  prize 
the  Catholic  name,  so  late  as  in  this  twentieth  century  of  the 
world's  history  still  are  sighing  for  "  reunion  "  under  some  other 
than  one  form  of  catholic  jurisdiction  which  has  all  along  been  in 
possession,  should  surely  in  itself  constitute  a  proof  sufficient  of 
the  truth  of  the  form  that  actually  prevails,  and  of  the  folly  of 
dreaming  of  another.  It  should  also  convince  such  persons  that 
so  long  as  they  remain  out  of  communion  with  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
they  have  no  claim  to  the  Catholic  name,  since  only  under  his 
authority  and  government  can  they  belong  to  Catholic  jurisdic- 
tion. 

H.  P.  Russell. 

Leamington  Spa^  England. 
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RECENT  SCIENCE. 

Radiobes  and  Spontaneous  Generation.— The  most  sensational 
bit  of  science  of  the  summer  season  was  the  announcement  that 
Professor  Burke,  a  lecturer  on  science  at  Cambridge,  in  England, 
had  possibly  made  some  observations  involving  the  occurrence  of 
new  life  in  solutions  where  there  had  previously  been  no  living 
material.  Mr.  Burke's  method  of  experimentation  consisted  in 
exposing  a  sterile  solution  of  a  material  on  which  microbes  ordi- 
narily grow,  but  in  which  all  the  germs  of  life  had  been  killed  by 
heat  due  to  the  action  of  a  small  amount  of  radium.  As  a  conse- 
quence there  occurred  certain  changes  in  the  tube  of  nutrient 
material,  which  gradually  spread  somewhat  as  do  corresponding 
appearances  when  microbic  life  is  present.  Some  of  the  minute 
portions  of  the  nutrient  material  took  on  peculiar  forms  as  a  con- 
sequence of  exposure  to  radium,  and  these  suggested  a  possible 
occurrence  of  new  life,  since  apparently  there  was  a  nucleus  in 
them  and  a  process  resembling  budding  took  place. 

Mr.  Burke  himself  did  not  make  any  exaggerated  claims  for 
his  observations ;  but  the  newspapers,  hungiy  for  sensations  in 
the  summer  time,  did  not  fail  to  draw  all  possible  analogies  and 
conclusions  with  regard  to  this  so-called  discovery  of  spontaneous 
generation.  It  is  not  impossible  that  spontaneous  generation  of 
the  lower  orders  of  life  may  still  take  place.  Even  so  eminent 
an  authority  as  St.  Thomas,  we  believe,  did  not  consider  that  the 
occurrence  of  spontaneous  generation  raised  any  serious  difficulty 
with  regard  to  creation.  The  present  teaching  in  science,  how- 
ever, is  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  spontaneous  generation  does  not 
occur.  It  is  not  then  because  this  new  announcement  would 
seem  to  suggest  any  theological  difficulty  that  the  arguments  that 
have  been  used  by  medical  scientists  particularly  against  its  truth, 
seem  worth  while  summing  up.  Mr.  Burke  is,  we  believe,  a 
Catholic  and  an  Irishman,  most  of  whose  education  was  obtained 
in  his  native  land. 
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It  has  been  pointed  out  that  appearances  of  life  are  often  very 
deceptive.  For  instance,  for  nearly  ten  years  many  observations 
have  been  made  that  seemed  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a 
protozoan  in  cancer  cells.  Even  pictures  of  this  micro-organism 
have  been  made  over  and  over  again  by  observers  in  many  coun- 
tries. At  the  present  time,  however,  all  of  these  appearances  are 
rejected  as  having  been  due  to  methods  of  preparing  tissues,  and 
not  to  the  presence  of  a  parasite  of  any  kind.  Morphology,  or 
the  science  of  forms  of  life,  is  the  most  elusive  of  sciences.  It  is 
very  easy  to  be  deceived  by  appearances  in  the  very  low  forms 
of  life. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  medical  observers  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  have  now  under  observation  at  least  three 
different  kinds  of  micro-organisms,  which  are  beyond  the  highest 
powers  of  the  microscopes  that  we  possess  at  the  present  time. 
The  micro-organism  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  which  has  never 
been  seen,  although  it  has  been  studied  for  nearly  ten  years,  is 
the  best  known.  Our  own  Government  has  published  during  the 
past  year  a  series  of  studies  in  the  micro-biology  of  certain  forms 
of  cholera  that  occur  in  swine  in  which  a  most  important  role  is 
played  by  another  of  these  ultra-microscopic  microbes.  If  there 
are  fully  formed  beings  with  entirely  independent  existence  and 
definite  qualities  so  small  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  seen,  then 
it  would  be  almost  too  much  to  expect  that  a  lower  order  of  life, 
such  as  Mr.  Burke  suggests  he  may  possibly  have  under  obser- 
vation, could  be  easily  seen  by  ordinary  powers  of  the  microscope. 
If  Mr.  Burke  has  been  studying  the  germs  of  life  or  an  inter- 
mediate stage  between  non-living  and  living  material,  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  they  would  be  of  quite  as  large  size  as 
the  phenomena  he  has  described. 

A  third  and  even  more  serious  objection  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  so  far  in  all  biological  experience,  radio-active  agents,  far 
from  producing  life,  have  always  had  the  opposite  effect  and  either 
actually  killed  it,  or  so  prevented  its  activity  as  seriously  to  inter- 
fere with  vital  processes.  Seeds,  for  instance,  when  exposed  to 
radium,  do  not  germinate  so  quickly  as  if  left  in  their  normal 
condition,  and  if  exposed  to  radium  for  a  longer  period,  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  dwarfed  plants.     Where  the  exposure  has 
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been  more  prolonged,  the  germinal  activity  of  the  seed  is  com- 
pletely destroyed.  This  seems  to  be  true  for  any  form  of  life, 
even  the  highest,  and  constitutes  the  reason  why  radium  has 
attracted  so  much  attention  in  medicine.  When  a  portion  of  an 
animal  body  is  exposed  to  radium,  many  of  the  cells  on  the  sur- 
face die  as  a  consequence.  Hence  its  use  in  the  cure  of  various 
superficial  tumors  in  human  beings. 

Of  course  these  arguments  against  the  supposed  significance 
of  Mr.  Burke's  work  are  only  from  analogy,  but  they  enable  us 
to  realize  just  what  must  be  the  attitude  of  mind  of  biological 
students  toward  such  an  announcement  and  how  different  it  is 
from  the  readiness  to  accept  which  characterizes  the  sensational 
newspaper  reporter  and  magazine  writer. 

Popular  Science  and  Exact  Science. — A  summer  contribution  to 
the  Hilprecht  controversy  is  of  special  interest  because  it  empha- 
sizes the  distinction  which  is  sometimes  supposed  to  exist  between 
science  for  the  masses  and  science  for  the  classes.  Popular  sci- 
ence, as  it  has  been  called,  allows  of  misty  statements  or  rather  of 
loose  statements,  some  of  which  may  be,  in  their  connotation  at 
least,  erroneous,  but  the  expression  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
allowable  because  it  adds  to  the  interest  of  science  as  it  actually 
is.  The  Committee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  which 
justified  certain  loose  statements  of  Professor  Hilprecht  with  regard 
to  discoveries  in  Assyriology,  did  so  because  in  a  popular  work, 
such  as  his  Explorations  in  Bible  Lands,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  same  precision  of  statement  would  be  required  as  in  a 
strictly  scientific  treatise.  This  is  presumably  the  justification  of 
other  misstatements  in  popular  science  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  has  been  taken  advantage  of  especially  with  regard  to  the 
popularization  of  Darwinism  and  of  theories  of  evolution.  One 
distinguished  professor  of  biology  in  this  country  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  Darwinism  has  really  become  a  dogma  which 
many  scientists  hesitate  to  contravene  because  it  is  so  generally 
accepted.  On  the  other  hand,  many  continue  publicly  to  teach 
phases  of  Darwinism  that  are  no  longer  accepted  in  strictly  scien- 
tific circles. 

The  Professor  of  Assyriology  in  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  stigmatizes  this  assumed  difference  between  popular  science 
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and  exact  science  in  very  striking  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
mendable phrases  that  all  writers  on  science  should  keep  before 
them.  He  says :  **  Permit  me  to  express  my  conviction  that  every 
work,  popular  and  otherwise,  which  pretends  to  deal  with  a  scien- 
tific subject,  is  bound  to  show  complete  'precision  of  statement,* 
and  I  am  amazed  that  your  Committee  has  seen  fit  to  take  refuge 
in  such  an  exceedingly  transparent  and  questionable  excuse.  A 
popular  work  need  not,  of  course,  present  all  the  technicalities  of 
the  subject  under  discussion,  but  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the 
exact  description  of  the  sources  was  imperative,  I  cannot  see  how 
a  conscientious  scholar  could  avoid  distinguishing  between  the 
material  acquired  by  purchase  and  that  which  has  been  excavated." 

Coloration  and  Natural  Selection. — The  fact  that  one- third  of 
Alfred  Wallace's  recent  book  on  Evolution  is  taken  up  with  an 
account  of  the  coloration  of  animals  and  birds  and  its  dependence 
on  natural  selection,  shows  how  largely  this  element  figures  in  the 
Darwinian  problem.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  distinct 
tendency  not  to  accept  natural  selection  as  the  main  causative  fac- 
tor in  coloration,  but  rather  to  consider  it  as  distinctly  subsidiary 
in  its  influence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  acceptance  of  the  theory 
of  natural  selection  by  the  popular  mind  depends  much  more  on 
the  apparently  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  colors 
in  various  animals  and  especially  in  birds  than  almost  anything 
else  in  Darwinian  literature.  Much  is  made  by  the  popular  lec- 
turer of  examples  of  mimicry  and  protective  coloration,  and  their 
absolute  dependence  on  natural  selection  as  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  Darwin's  theory.  As  Darwinism  becomes  more  unpopular, 
this  is  the  part  of  Darwinism  that  has  suffered  most.  In  one  of 
the  summer  numbers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  John  Burroughs, 
the  most  observant  of  American  naturalists,  calls  particular 
attention  in  an  article  on  "  Gay  Plumes  and  Dull,"  to  how 
little  is  really  known  of  the  origin  and  the  causes  of  color  in 
general.  He  emphasizes  particularly  the  falsity  of  the  assump- 
tion that  protection  can  have  been  the  main  factor, — that  is,  in 
the  sense  of  protection  from  living  enemies.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  color  is  in  nearly  all  living  things  a  result  of  pigmentation, 
and  pigmentation  is  a  definite  reaction  meant  to  protect  their 
tissues  from  the  irritative  effect  of  sunlight.     Some  of  the  details 
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of  the  action  of  this  principle  as  it  is  to  be  found  all  through 
nature,  are  brought  out  very  well  in  one  of  Mr.  Burroughs' 
passages. 

'*The  favorite  notion  of  some  writers  on  natural  history  that, 
because  animals  are  rendered  less  noticeable  by  being  light  beneath 
and  dark  above,  this  is  a  protective  device,  seems  to  be  a  hasty  con- 
clusion. This  gradation  in  shading  is  an  inevitable  result  of  certain 
fixed  principles.  It  applies  to  inanimate  objects  also.  The  apple  on 
the  tree  and  the  melons  in  the  garden  are  protectively  shaded  in  the 
same  way  ;  they  are  all  lighter  beneath  and  deeper  colored  above. 
The  mushroom  on  the  stumps  and  trees  are  brown  above  and  white 
beneath.  Where  the  light  is  feeblest  the  shade  is  lightest,  and  vice 
versa.  The  under-side  of  a  bird's  wing  is,  as  a  rule,  lighter  than  the 
top-side.  The  stronger  the  light,  the  more  the  pigments  are  devel- 
oped. All  fish  that  I  am  acquainted  with  are  light  beneath  and  dark 
above.  If  this  condition  helps  to  conceal  them  from  their  enemies, 
it  is  merely  incidental,  and  not  the  result  of  laws  working  to  that 
end." 

Some  particular  applications  of  this  principle  add  to  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Burrough's  attitude  in  this  matter.  The  white  bear 
at  the  white  north  escaping  the  notice  of  his  prey  has  been  a 
commonplace  with  Darwinian  popular  lecturers,  but  a  naturahst 
does  not  think  so.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  white  color  so 
common  in  northern  climates  and  which  serves  so  well  to  protect 
animals  from  observation  because  they  are  constantly  surrounded 
by  snow,  must  at  least  be  considered  as  due  to  protective  mimicry 
of  their  surroundings.  Mr.  Burroughs  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  these  animals  and  birds,  at  least  most  of  them,  remain  white 
during  the  summer  time,  and  under  circumstances  when  their  color 
really  would  prove  a  source  of  danger.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, birds  and  beasts  do  not  need  to  be  protected  from  enemies 
who  see  them  so  much  as  from  enemies  who  scent  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  deceive  a  dog's  scent,  but  any  dog  lover  knows  how 
deficient  the  animals  are  in  vision  very  often.  With  regard  to  the 
birds  and  animals  that  turn  white  during  the  winter  time,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  temperature  has  a  very  definite  effect  in  the 
production  of  color  and  that  low  temperature  may  produce  that 
absence  of  color  which  comes  to  us  as  white.      Mr.  Burroughs 
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quotes  the  story  of  Sir  John  Ross,  who  tells  how  he  protected  a 
Hudson's  Bay  lemming  from  the  low  temperature  by  keeping  it 
in  his  cabin,  and  the  animal  retained  its  summer  coat ;  but  when 
he  exposed  it  to  a  temperature  of  thirty  degrees  below  zero,  it 
began  to  change  to  white  in  a  single  night,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week  was  almost  entirely  so.  It  is  said  that  in  Siberia  domestic 
cattle  and  horses  become  lighter  colored  during  the  winter,  and 
Darwin  says  he  has  known  in  England  brown  ponies  to  become 
white  in  winter. 

Mr.  Burroughs'  conclusion  is  of  special  interest  in  the  light  of 
the  present  position  of  Darwinism.     He  says  : 

**  Hence,  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  theory  of  protective 
coloration,  one  has  only  to  look  about  him  to  discover  that  it  is  a 
matter  which  nature  does  not  have  very  much  at  heart.  She  plays 
fast  and  loose  with  it  on  every  hand.  Now  she  seems  to  set  great 
store  by  it  ]  the  next  moment  she  discards  it  entirely. 

<<  If  dull  colors  are  protective,  then  bright  colors  are  non-protective, 
or  dangerous ;  and  one  wonders  why  all  birds  of  gay  feather  have  not 
been  cut  oif  and  the  species  exterminated;  or  why,  in  cases  where 
the  males  are  bright-colored  and  the  females  of  neutral  tints,  as  with 
our  scarlet  tanager  and  indigo  bird,  the  females  are  not  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  males,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. ' ' 

Radio- Activity  in  Ordinary  Matter. — The  best  authority  in  this 
country  on  the  problems  connected  with  radio-activity  is  un- 
doubtedly Professor  Rutherfurd,  of  McGill  University,  Toronto, 
Canada.  Professor  Rutherfurd  is  indeed  one  of  the  acknowledged 
authorities  on  this  subject  for  the  whole  scientific  world,  and  him- 
self one  of  the  most  successful  of  original  workers  in  this  field. 
In  the  address  given  to  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  St.  Louis,^  Professor  Rutherfurd  had  much  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  radio-activity  even  of  ordinary  matter.  Up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  been  considered  that  only  certain  special  sub- 
stances, usually  of  rather  complex  composition,  and  always  con- 
taining elements  with  very  high  atomic  weight,  were  the  only 
ones  to  exhibit  radio-active  phenomena.  It  seems  evident  now, 
however,  that  this  idea  of  exclusiveness  will  have  to  be  given  up 

1  See  Popular  Science  Monthly j  May,  1905. 
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for  the  opinion  that  there  are  small  amounts  of  radio-activity  in 
great  many  substances.  "  It  has  been  found  that  all  the  matter 
that  has  so  far  been  examined  shows  undoubted  traces  of  radio- 
activity, but  it  is  very  difficult  to  show  that  the  radio-activity 
observed  is  not  due  to  a  minute  trace  of  known  radio-active 
matter.  Even  with  our  extremely  delicate  methods  for  the  detec- 
tion of  radio-activity,  the  effects  observed  are  so  minute  that  a 
definite  settlement  of  the  question  is  experimentally  very  difficult." 

J.  J.  Thompson  has  recently  given  an  account  at  the  British 
Association  meeting  of  the  work  done  on  this  subject  in  the 
Cavendish  Laboratory,  and  has  brought  experimental  evidence 
that  strongly  supports  the  view  that  ordinary  matter  does  show 
specific  radio-activity.  Different  substances  were  found  to  give 
out  radiations  that  differed  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity. 
A  promising  beginning  has  already  been  made,  but  a  great  deal 
of  work  still  remains  to  be  done  before  such  an  important  con- 
clusion can  be  considered  to  have  been  definitely  established. 

It  has  now  been  fairly  well  shown  that  radio-active  matter  is 
widely  distributed  in  the  earth's  crust  and  in  its  atmosphere. 
Radium  emanations  have  been  found  in  the  atmosphere,  in  spring 
water  and  in  air  obtained  from  the  soil.  Professor  Rutherford 
considers  it  not  improbable  that  a  close  examination  of  the  radio- 
activity of  different  soils  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  radio-active 
substances  which  are  not  found  in  pitch-blende  or  other  radio-active 
minerals  known  up  to  the  present  time.  The  wide  distribution  of 
radio-active  matter  in  the  soils  which  have  so  far  been  examined, 
has  raised  the  question  whether  the  presence  of  radium  and  other 
radio-active  matter  in  the  earth  may  not  be  at  least  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  the  presence  of  radium  or  other  radio-active  matter  to  the 
extent  of  five  parts  in  every  hundred  million  parts  by  mass  would 
supply  the  heat  that  is  now  given  off  from  the  earth's  surface. 
Observations  so  far  made  show  that  this  is  about  the  amount  of 
radio-active  matter  present  in  the  soil. 

This  of  course  would  do  much  to  change  many  of  the  old 
notions  with  regard  to  the  conformation  of  the  earth.  It  used  to 
be  considered  that  volcanic  action  was  an  index  of  the  presence 
at  the  centre  of  the  earth  of  a  large  amount  of  molten  material, 
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for  which  volcanoes  furnished  vents,  as  it  were.  It  has  now  been 
generally  admitted  for  a  long  while  that  volcanic  action  is  entirely- 
local  and  that  the  pockets  of  molten  material  which  exist  beneath 
the  craters  of  active  volcanoes  are  comparatively  of  small  extent. 
One  argument  against  this  has  been  the  progressive  heat  that  is 
encountered  when  openings  are  made  into  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
One  very  curious  thing  about  these  openings  is  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  calculating  beforehand  the  amount  of  heat  likely  to  be 
encountered  in  a  given  opening.  We  noted  some  months  ago 
how  completely  deceived  the  engineers  of  the  Simplon  tunnel 
had  been  in  this  matter.  We  noted  also  that  there  had  been  some 
startling  sudden  variations  in  temperature.  These  unusual  phe- 
nomena would  seem  to  be  much  more  explicable  on  the  theory 
of  the  presence  of  radio-active  material  as  accounting  for  the 
earth's  heat  than  the  prevalent  notion  that  the  central  core  of  the 
earth  is  extremely  hot  or  even  molten  in  character. 


Studies  and  Cotifercncea* 


THE  RUSSIAN  OHUROH  AND  LIBERTY. 

Whilst  the  civilized  world  is  thinking  about  Russia  in  these 
days,  and  hearing  of  freedom  coming  for  her  Church,  many 
perhaps  have  recalled  Cardinal  Newman's  reflections  on  pious 
populations  in  that  country,  materially  in  schism,  as  we  believe, 
but  going  to  Mass,  frequenting  the  Sacraments,  living  as  "  Catho- 
lics," and  guiltless  so  far.  Hopes  have  risen  that  if  the  Russian 
Church  is  less  bound  to  the  State,  if  it  becomes  less  of  an 
Establishment,  it  will,  with  spiritual  instinct  set  at  liberty,  turn 
to  the  Roman  See,  and  the  Pontifex  Maximiis,  not  Emperor  but 
Bishop. 

But  Catholics  must  make  an  effort  to  keep  in  mind  the 
un-Catholic  nationalism  of  the  Eastern  European  Churches.  It  is 
Byzantine,  it  is  Jewish,  anything  you  like,  we  say,  anything  but 
Christian,  and  apostolic  as  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
But  there  it  is.  I  remember  hearing  an  Eastern  prelate  in  com- 
munion with  the  Holy  See  trying  to  enforce  that  idea — of  the 
identity  of  nation  and  church — upon  a  Catholic  audience  in  a 
western  country  of  Europe.  According  to  that  idea  you  cannot 
be  born  out  of  the  Church  of  your  country,  any  more  than  you 
can  be  born  out  of  its  atmosphere.  And  so  our  hopes  find  them- 
selves checked. 

Still  there  are  exceptions  ;  there  are  Uniates.  The  above- 
mentioned  prelate  was  one.  And  that  brings  up  the  second  point 
lately  commented  on  in  our  Russian  Church  news.  It  is  said  we 
are  going  to  have  liberty  in  Russia ;  liberty,  then,  for  Catholics. 
Yes;  but  only  if  they  become  Rotnan  Catholics;  if  they  use  the 
Latin  rite.  The  Uniates,  the  users  of  the  Slavonic  rite  —  no 
liberty  for  them.  And  we  know  Russia  in  the  last  century  forced 
millions  of  these  Uniates,  these  Catholics,  to  separate  from  Rome, 
and  to  submit  to  the  Slavonic  Church,  and  so  use  their  rite  in 
schism.  They  wished  for  union  with  Rome ;  but  they  wished  for 
their  own  more  ceremonial  ancient  liturgy.     They  have  kept  it. 
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at  the  expense  of  separation  from  Rome  ;  and  most  of  them  have 
accepted  the  inevitable  loss.  However,  even  for  those  who  would 
come  back  to  the  Catholic  fold,  Russia  now  offers  but  one  means 
—  abandonment  of  their  rite;  that  is,  for  them,  abandonment 
of  what  marks  their  race,  their  traditions,  all  their  corporate 
existence. 

It  is,  as  we  know,  the  Popes — notably  two  of  the  most  learned, 
Benedict  XIV  and  Leo  XIII- — who  again  and  again  insisted  that 
the  Latin  Catholic  priests  were  not  to  suggest  that  it  was  only  by 
becoming  Latins  that  Easterns  could  become  Catholics.  Our 
missionaries  who  felt  otherwise  were  on  the  side  of  the  Czars. 


THOUaHTS  ON  THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE-A  HOMELY  VIRTUE. 

The  patient  man,  says  the  Sage  in  Scripture,  is  better  than  the 
valiant ;  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  cities. 

Patience  in  bearing  life's  trials  is  a  natural  virtue,  which  reaches 
the  plane  of  the  supernatural  when,  through  grace,  it  accepts 
suffering  out  of  love  to  God,  and  from  the  desire  to  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  a  Redeemer  who  carried  our  sorrows  and  was  cruci- 
fied for  our  sins.  The  lowliest  of  virtues,  it  is  also  one  of  the 
sweetest,  and  it  helps  us  to  the  fulfilment  of  important  obliga- 
tions, such  as  submission  to  the  Divine  Will,  humility,  self-denial, 
and  charity.  It  is  the  mother  not  merely  of  resignation,  but 
also  of  a  noble  generosity  similar  to  that  which  we  admire  in  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  who,  in  the  midst  of  tribulations,  cried  out :  "  Still 
more,  O  Lord,  still  more !" 

This  homely  virtue  grows  a  sturdy  plant  in  the  heart  that  is 
cheered  by  the  light  of  common  sense  and  fertilized  by  the 
warmth  of  charity  and  self-devotion. 

There  are  few  families  in  which  daily  opportunities  for  the  exer- 
cise of  it  are  not  found ;  and  many  a  beautiful  soul,  meek  and 
steadfast,  has  been  disciplined  by  patience  into  nobility  of  charac- 
ter and  sanctity  of  life  in  the  hidden  sanctuary  of  the  household, 
whose  secret  heroism  is  unrecognized  by  men,  but  is  not  unknown 
to  God.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  seen  mothers,  for  instance, 
who  labor  unmurmuringly  for  years  of  self-effacement  and 
unswerving  loyalty  to  those  they  love,  and  whose  daily  sacrifices 
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escape  the  notice  of  even  their  nearest  and  dearest  ?  Patient  and 
devoted  souls,  forgetful  of  self  that  others  may  be  encouraged 
and  sustained,  they  are,  under  God,  the  salvation  of  society,  and 
are  the  real,  though  secret,  rulers  of  the  world.  Like  the  angels, 
who  are  ministering  spirits  sent  to  help  them  that  shall  receive 
the  inheritance  of  salvation,  such  souls  exercise  an  influence  which 
goes  abroad  through  the  earth  in  ever-widening  circles  and  does 
a  work  for  man  and  God  which  will  be  known  when  all  things 
shall  stand  revealed  upon  the  great  Accounting  Day. 

Selfish  irritability  is  a  short  cut  to  misery ;  but  patience  that 
lives,  not  for  self,  but  for  the  good  of  our  fellow-men  through 
supernatural  charity,  confers  strength  and  fortitude  and  leads,  even 
here  on  earth,  to  the  possession  of  peace  and  happiness.  When 
God  appeared  in  visible  form  and  walked  our  sinful  earth,  He  was 
meek  and  humble  of  heart,  and  He  came,  not  to  be  ministered  to, 
but  to  minister  to  human  beings,  the  work  of  His  own  hands.  It 
is  not  much  to  ask  that  we  should  not  look  to  be  waited  upon  by 
our  fellows,  but  should,  for  His  sake,  serve  one  another  in  patient 
love. 

Many  well-intentioned  people  praise  the  power  of  Divine  grace 
and  say  rightly  that  with  it  we  can  do  all  things  in  the  spiritual 
life ;  but  in  practice  they  seem  to  believe  that  grace  is  to  accom- 
plish the  work  without  giving  them  any  trouble.  For  instance, 
they  pray  for  humility  and  patience,  and  there  they  stop,  as  if 
they  had  done  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  them  :— 
grace,  forsooth,  is,  in  some  mysterious  fashion,  to  make  them 
humble  and  patient,  even  though  they  expend  no  serious  efforts  to 
acquire  those  virtues.  Indolence,  or  lack  of  will,  occasions  this 
mistake.  One  may  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  if  that  strength  is 
not  exerted,  the  objects  for  which  it  should  labor  will  never  be 
attained.  Supernatural  power  also,  which  is  infused  into  the  soul 
by  grace,  will  remain  unutilized,  unless  the  soul  thus  blessed  sets 
about  doing  effectively  the  works  for  which  it  is  given. 

Everyone  wins  salvation  by  prayer  for  God's  grace  and  by 
cooperation  with  that  grace  in  the  observance  of  the  Command- 
ments, in  the  practice  of  Christian  virtue.  A  true  Catholic  who 
is  zealous  for  the  spread  of  the  Church  sets  about  the  propagation 
of  the  faith  in  the  most  efficacious  way  when  he  shows  forth  in  his 
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own  character  the  salutary  fruits  of  Catholic  teaching.  This  truth 
is  but  little  borne  in  mind  nowadays  by  many  who  look  upon 
themselves  as  Catholics,  but  who  in  important  particulars  are  a 
source  of  disedification,  not  to  speak  of  downright  scandal,  to  non- 
Catholics.  Pope  Pius  IX  said  in  one  of  his  last  allocutions  (1877)  : 
"  Here  is  the  reason  why  there  are  such  evils  in  Europe,  we  ask 
and  we  do  not  act,  we  implore  the  help  of  Heaven  and  we  neglect 
doing  what  pleases  God.  Conduct  of  this  nature  involves  a  con- 
tradiction, and  must  result  in  failure.  I  see  in  many  places  and 
in  a  great  number  of  kingdoms  that  people  put  much  confidence 
in  prayer  and  expect  that  prayer  alone  will  remedy  all  evils. 
People  ask  everywhere  with  anxiety  :  *  When  shall  we  see  the  end 
of  tribulations  ?  '  When  ?  I  will  tell  you  when, — it  is  when  to  the 
prayers  and  acts  of  piety  within  the  walls  of  churches  you  add 
the  works  accomplished  outside  those  walls." 

M.  Watson,  S.  J. 
Melbourne^  Australia. 

THE   PEEQUENTATION  BY  OATHOLIOS  OF  NON-OATHOLIO 

SCHOOLS. 

The  Catholic  Bishops  of  England  have  just  issued  a  joint  and 
authoritative  pronouncement  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  parents 
sending  their  sons  and  daughters  to  schools  other  than  Catholic 
ones.  The  unanimous  declaration  of  the  Bishops  is  as  unequivo- 
cal as  it  is  timely,  and  in  reproducing  the  full  text  here,  we  do  so 
all  the  more  willingly  because  the  conditions  in  America  are  very 
similar  to  those  in  the  country  for  which   the  document  was 

drawn  up. 

The  Bishops'  Declaration. 

I .  We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  all  Catholics  to  the  grave  de- 
parture from  Catholic  teaching  and  tradition,  and  to  the  very  serious 
dangers  to  Catholic  faith  and  spirit  which  are  involved  in  the  placing 
of  Catholic  children,  of  whatever  class  in  life,  in  non-Catholic  schools. 
Owing  to  the  usually  proximate  nature  of  these  dangers,  it  is,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  grievous  sin  on  the  part  of  parents  to  expose 
their  children  to  such  risks,  and  this  has  been  expressly  declared  in 
the  Instructions  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  Bishops  of  this  Province, 
There  is,  not  infrequently,  also  a  grave  sin  of  scandal ;  for  when  Cath- 
olics, and  especially  those  in  a  prominent  position,  make  use  of  non- 
Catholic  schools,  they  affect  injuriously  the  whole  Catholic  position, 
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leading  many  to  follow  their  example,  and  making  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  provide,  maintain,  and  improve,  our  own  schools  and 
colleges. 

2.  We  recognize,  indeed,  that  in  some  rare  cases  where  no  other 
means  of  entering  a  particular  profession  can  be  found,  parents  may 
be  justified  in  exposing  their  sons  and  daughters  to  such  risks,  pro- 
vided that  they  take  all  possible  precautions  to  render  them  remote ; 
but  we  declare  that  these  exceptional  cases  in  no  way  justify  a  like 
course  of  action  where  preparation  for  a  career  in  life  may  be  obtained 
without  any  similar  necessity  of  attending  non-Catholic  places  of  edu- 
cation. The  social  advantages  to  be  gained  at  certain  schools  mani- 
festly do  not  constitute  such  a  necessity. 

3.  No  individual  priest  or  confessor  is  entitled  to  decide  where 
necessity  of  this  nature  exists,  but  the  matter  is  one  to  be  referred  to 
the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese  for  his  counsel  and  judgment. 

4.  We  call  again  upon  the  clergy  and  laity  alike  to  support  by 
every  means  in  their  power  our  existing  schools  of  all  grades,  and  to 
make  every  effort  to  increase  and  improve  them,  and  especially  to 
establish  secondary  day-schools  in  large  centres  of  population. 

5.  We  appeal  to  our  flocks  to  adhere  faithfully  to  those  principles 
of  loyalty  to  Church  and  faith  for  which  their  forefathers  made  so 
many  sacrifices,  not  only  to  worldly  position  and  success,  but  even  of 

life  itself. 

(Signed) 

f  Francis,  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 
■j-  John  Cuthbert,  O.S.B.,  Bishop  of  Newport. 
f  Edward,  Bishop  of  Birmingham. 
f  Richard,  Bishop  of  Middlesbrough. 
f  Arthur,  Bishop  of  Northa7npton. 
f  Thomas  William,  Bishop  of  Hexham  and  Newcastle. 
f  William,  Bishop  of  Leeds. 
f  Charles,  Bishop  of  Plymouth. 
f  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Liverpool. 
f  Francis,  Bishop  of  Menevia. 
f  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury. 
f  Robert,  Bishop  of  Nottingham. 
f  John  Baptist,  Bishop  of  Portsmouth. 
f  George  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Clifton. 
t  Louis  Charles,  Bishop  of  Salford. 
f  Peter,  Bishop  of  Southwark. 
August,  IQOS. 
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Some  of  the  reasons  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  behind 
this  united  and  authoritative  declaration  of  the  Catholic  Bishops 
of  England  are  admirably  presented  by  the  Editor  of  the  London 
Tablet  in  the  issue  of  that  journal  of  September  i6,  from  which 
we  may  be  permitted  to  cull  some  pertinent  considerations.  His 
reflections  have  to  do  in  the  main  with  the  case  of  boys'  attend- 
ance at  non-Catholic  Colleges.  Without  pretending  to  say  that 
the  Catholic  pupil  may  find  in  our  secondary  schools  equal  oppor- 
tunities in  the  way  of  scholarships,  equipment,  "  social  manners," 
and  other  admittedly  secular  advantages,  the  writer  recalls  the 
fact  that  our  religion  has  not  changed  its  character  of  being  one 
of  sacrifice,  and  that  where  we  are  given  the  choice  between  the 
temporal  and  the  eternal,  it  is  the  latter  to  which  we  must  turn. 
He  then  proceeds  to  say : — 

'*0r  again,  let  the  matter  be  looked  at  from  a  slightly  different 
point  of  view.  What  is  the  sort  of  result  that  a  Catholic  parent  looks 
for  as  the  outcome  of  his  son's  education?  What  sort  of  a  man  does 
he  want  his  son  to  be  ?  Surely  if  we  are  in  earnest,  if  we  value  the 
inheritance  that  has  been  preserved  for  us  *  in  spite  of  dungeon,  fire, 
and  sword,'  we  want  our  boys  to  grow  up  into  men  who  in  all  things 
and  in  every  department  of  life  will  give  to  God  the  first  place ;  men 
with  whom  it  is  a  settled  conviction  that  they  have  been  sent  into  the 
world,  not  primarily  to  make  a  fortune  or  name,  but  to  serve  Him 
and  carry  out  His  will ;  men  who  have  an  inward  sense  of  the  truth 
that  no  evil  in  the  world  can  be  compared  to  the  evil  of  sin,  and  that 
no  happiness  in  this  life  can  be  put  into  competition  with  the  happi- 
ness of  faithfully  and  generously  serving  their  Creator  and  Redeemer. 
We  want  them  to  be  men  with  whom  it  is  a  fundamental  principle 
that  earthly  possessions  are  put  into  our  keeping  as  a  sacred  charge  or 
trust  to  be  administered  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  our  Divine 
Master ;  men  who  understand  that  God  invites  and  the  Church  most 
earnestly  needs  their  active  cooperation,  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  gifts  and  opportunities,  in  the  great  work  for  the  execution  of 
which  she  was  first  founded.  We  want  them  to  be  men  who  have 
some  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mischief  wrought  by  the 
so-called  Reformation,  and  to  whom  no  consummation  is  more  devoutly 
to  be  wished  for  than  the  return  of  their  fellow-countrymen  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  and  of  ours.     We  want  them  to  be  men  conscious 
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indeed  of  their  high  calling  and  destiny,  but  no  less  conscious  of  their 
own  weakness,  and  of  their  need  of  all  the  helps  that  a  genuine  and 
earnest  priest  and  the  diligent  frequentation  of  the  Sacraments  (so 
earnestly  recommended  by  the  present  Holy  Father  and  his  prede- 
cessor) can  afford.  We  want  them  to  be  men  in  whose  eyes  the 
frivolity  of  modern  worldliness  is  contemptible,  and  its  rampant  selfish- 
ness abhorrent.  We  want  them  to  be  men  whose  lives  and  conduct 
are  modeled  on  the  maxims  laid  down  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
to  whom  the  Beatitudes  are  a  reality,  and  for  whom — whether  they 
have  the  strength  to  embrace  them  or  not — the  evangelical  counsels 
are  the  expression  of  the  highest  ideal  of  life.  If  we  do  not  want  all 
this,  or  something  like  this,  for  our  boys,  this  first  and  foremost,  and 
if  all  other  aims  be  not  subordinated  to  this,  — then  we  may  have 
reason  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  have  adequately  apprehended  the 
plain  teaching  of  the  Gospels,  or — assuming  that  we  have  done  so — 
how  far  our  Christianity  is  genuine  and  whole-hearted." 

Here  we  may  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not  this  is  the  kind  of 
young  man  whom  the  non-Catholic  schools  of  England  or  of  the 
United  States  are  in  the  least  likely  to  turn  out  ? 

**  Are  Catholic  youths  educated  in  these  schools  likely  to  be  men 
who  will  '■  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God, '  when  they  see  clearly 
enough  that  their  own  parents  rate  other  things  more  highly  ?  Are 
they  likely  to  acquire  a  deep  sense  of  their  responsibility  in  schools  of 
which  may  be  truly  said — as  we  learn  from  the  present  Headmaster  of 
Eton  —  that  *  as  compared  with  the  amount  spent  on  indulgence, ' 
much  of  it  (as  he  points  out)  of  a  harmful  and  demoralizing  kind, 
*  the  total  given  in  charity  by  school-boys  is  a  beggarly  pittance  ?'^ 
Are  they  likely  to  imbibe  a  spirit  of  deep  piety  among  a  crowd  of 
boys  in  whose  eyes  any  outward  expression  or  manifestation  of  religious 
feeling  is  *  bad  form  '?  Is  their  virtue  likely  to  pass  unscathed  through 
the  ordeal  of  spending  the  most  impressionable  years  of  their  lives  in 
an  atmosphere  which — by  the  admission  of  those  who  have  the  best 
means  of  knowing — is  tainted  with  foul  corruption  ? 

"  To  ask  this  question  is  by  no  means  to  overlook  the  fact,  which 
must  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  that  there  are  headmasters  and  house- 
masters who  are  unsparing  in  there  efforts  to  keep  in  check  an  evil  to 
which  we  can  only  allude,  but  which  it  would  be  the  merest  affectation 

*  Lyttelton,  Mothers  and  Sons,  p.  104  ;  cf.  pp.  74  fF.     London,  1892. 
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to  ignore.  That  notwithstanding  all  these  efforts  the  evil  flourishes,  is 
but  the  natural  result  of  the  lack  of  those  means  of  grace  and  those 
powerful  safeguards  which  are  afforded  by  the  sacramental  system  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  That  for  Catholic  boys  in  some  non-Catholic 
public  schools  a  more  or  less  frequent  access  to  the  Sacraments  is  pos- 
sible we  do  not  of  course  deny.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  truth  of 
the  statement  that  the  bulk  of  the  scholars,  not  being  Catholics,  must 
needs  live  without  these  helps  ;  with  consequences  such  as  cannot  be 
here  described.  And  even  for  the  Catholic  scholars  in  many  of  these 
schools  the  facilities  for  approaching  the  Sacraments  and  for  receiving 
religious  instruction,  are  very  far  indeed  from  being  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Instances  may  no  doubt  be  found,  and  quoted,  of  boys  who 
have  come  through  all  these  dangers  without  any  serious  lapse,  just  as 
some  of  the  martyrs  of  old  passed  unsullied  through  the  grossest 
temptations  deliberately  contrived  by  their  persecutors.  Instances,  on 
the  other  hand,  might,  of  course,  be  alleged  of  boys  who,  notwith- 
standing all  the  helps  and  safeguards  of  a  Catholic  school,  have 
lamentably  fallen  away.  But  it  is  only  the  shallowest  reasoning  that 
could  draw  from  cases  such  as  these  the  conclusion  that  it  is  lawful  for 
a  Catholic  parent  to  expose  his  son  to  such  dangers — dangers  which 
threaten  the  most  delicate  of  the  virtues — as  must  confront  him  in  a 
non-Catholic  boarding  school  whether  *  public  '  or  private. 

*'If  in  these  schools  the  dangers  to  a  boy's  virtue  are  great,  the 
perils  to  which  his  faith  is  exposed  are  hardly  less  serious.  It  is  not 
that  he  may  be  expected,  during  the  years  of  his  boyhood,  to  renounce 
the  profession  of  his  faith,  but  the  seeds  of  future  unfaith  or  indiffer- 
entism  will  too  often  be  found  to  have  been  sown  in  those  early  days 
with  disastrous  results  in  after-life. ' ' 

What  weight,  in  view  of  fundamental  considerations  such  as 
these,  can  the  alleged  social  and  academic  superiority  and  advan- 
tages of  the  great  non-Catholic,  so-called  non-sectarian  or  other, 
colleges  and  universities,  offer  to  the  honest  Catholic  ?  Let  it  be 
freely  granted  that,  ceteris  paribus,  the  fact  that  a  young  man  has 
received  his  schooling  at  one  of  our  leading  non-Catholic  colleges 
confers  on  him,  on  his  first  entrance  into  life,  a  certain  cachet  of 
relative  distinction  among  his  fellows. 

"  But  who  can  doubt  that  in  the  long  run  a  man's  worth  will  be 
appraised  no  more  by  his  school  than  by  his  ancestry,  and  that  it  is  by 
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his  own  deeds  and  words  that  he  must  stand  or  fall  ?  And  in  the  case 
of  a  Catholic  youth  the  question  may  pertinently  be  asked,  whether 
even  at  the  outset  of  his  life  he  will  be  more  esteemed  by  men  whose 
judgment  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  because  he  has  been  edu- 
cated at  a  great  public  school,  or  because  he,  or  his  parents  on  his 
behalf,  have  been  ready  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  social  distinction  for 
the  sake  of  principle  ?  ■  And  again,  let  it  be  conceded  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  '  society  manners '  may  be  more  surely  acquired  in  one 
of  our  great  public  schools  than  at  the  Oratory  or  Downside,  at  Ushaw 
or  St.  Edmund's,  at  Stonyhurst  or  Beaumont ;  no  one  who  has  read 
Newman's  description  of  '  polished  ungodliness '  and  of  its  *  bad 
imitation '  can  forget  that  '  society  manners '  may  be,  and  sometimes 
are,  little  more  than  a  superficial  veneer  which  thinly  covers  an 
inner  core  of  pride  and  selfishness  and  sin.  The  manners  of  the  true 
Christian  gentleman  have  their  only  sure  and  solid  foundation  in 
humility  and  charity,  and  in  respect  and  consideration  for  all,  from 
the  humblest  to  the  highest.  How  carefully  these  foundations  are 
laid  in  our  Catholic  schools  those  know  well  who  can  speak  from 
experience.  How  they  are  laid  (or  not  laid)  in  the  public  schools  of 
England  may  in  part  be  learned  from  a  score  of  school  stories  written 
by  admirers  of  the  educational  system  under  which  they  have  them- 
selves lived.  As  regards  the  academic  advantages  of  education  in  the 
great  public  schools,  though  we  do  not  deny  their  existence,  it  is 
assuredly  not  desirable  to  exaggerate  their  extent.  That  these  schools 
are  more  richly  endowed  and  have  many  inducements  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  university  scholarships  cannot  of  course  be  disputed. 
And  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  we  have  insisted  mainly  on 
the  duty  and  counsel  of  readiness  to  sacrifice  temporal  gains 
for  the  sake  of  the  eternal  interests  of  our  boys.  But  —  apart 
from  financial  considerations  —  in  a  comparison,  for  instance,  be- 
tween Eton  and  the  Oratory,  or  between  Harrow  and  Downside, 
or  between  Rugby  and  Stonyhurst,  account  must  be  taken  not 
only  of  the  absolute  numbers  of  the  scholars,  but  of  their  ages 
and  of  their  state  of  preparation  at  the  time  of  entering  their 
respective  schools.  If  due  allowance  be  made  under  these  heads, 
then  the  results  of  public  examinations  will  be  found,  we  think,  to 
show  that  the  best  of  our  Catholic  schools  (including  others  besides 
those  which  have  just  been  mentioned)  compare  not  too  unfavorably 
with  their  non-Catholic  rivals.  That  there  should  still  be  some  dis- 
parity is  only  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  circumstance  that, 
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until  quite  recent  years,  a  university  education  had  not  been  within 
the  reach  of  Catholics,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  who  were  destined  for 
the  work  of  teaching  in  our  schools.  But  whatever  the  extent  of  the 
disparity  may  be,  and  however  desirable  it  may  be,  and  is,  that  our 
Catholic  secondary  schools  should  improve — as  they  are  in  fact  stead- 
ily improving — their  teaching  staffs,  their  equipment,  and  their  meth- 
ods; the  fundamental  principle  remains,  that  social  and  academic 
advantages — whether  real  or  partly  imaginary — ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  manifest  religious  advan- 
tages of  a  Catholic  education.  Their  lordships,  the  Bishops,  have 
very  rightly  taken  their  stand  on  the  ground  of  duty  and  of 
strict  obligation.  If  we  have  dwelt  rather  on  the  consideration 
of  what  is  right  and  becoming  on  the  part  of  a  Catholic  parent, 
this  has  been  only  in  order  that  we  might  enforce  by  reasons 
of  congruity  what  has  been  already  authoritatively  laid  down  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law  and  precept.  The  old  maxim  :  Noblesse  oblige  !  may  well 
be  invoked  in  aid  of  the  most  cogent  and  stringent  prohibitions. 
Noblesse  oblige  !  Can  we  forget  the  fact  that,  for  the  space  of  two 
weary  centuries,  those  of  our  ancestors  who  were  staunchly  true  to  the 
ancient  faith  sent  their  boys  overseas,  often  foregoing  the  sight  of  them 
during  the  whole  of  their  school-days,  rather  than  forfeit  for  them 
those  very  blessings  of  a  sound  Catholic  education  which  some  of  us 
are  tempted  to  rate  so  lightly  ?  Can  we  forget  that  more  than  one  of 
our  schools  in  this  country  [England]  (Ushaw  and  St.  Edmund's  and 
Stonyhurst)  have  a  history  reaching  back  through  days  of  exile  more 
than  three  hundred  years,  a  history  which — in  all  that  is  truly  glorious 
— may  well  vie,  to  say  the  least,  with  that  of  any  non-Catholic  school 
in  the  land  ;  and  that  of  the  more  modern  foundations  one  is  distin- 
guished by  its  connection  with  the  great  name  of  Cardinal  Newman, 
while  others  have  taken  over  and  assimilated  in  substance,  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  elders  !  Nor  are  those  traditions  to  be  despised  \  for 
putting  aside  sundry  varieties  of  method,  they  are  all  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  maintenance  and  cultivation  of  solid  virtue  and  of 
genuine  piety  in  boyhood  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  temptations 
and  dangers  of  later  life  ;  and  that  to  expose  a  boy  prematurely  to 
these  temptations,  on  the  plea  of  strengthening  his  character,  would 
be  as  foolish  a  proceeding  as  it  would  be  to  remove  the  railings  which 
protect  a  young  sapling  on  the  sidewalk  of  a  populous  thoroughfare. 
''But  for  the  great  majority  of  Catholic  parents  it  will  be  enough, 
we  may  hope,  that  the  Bishops  have  spoken,  and  have  expressed 
themselves  in  the  plainest  language  on  the  subject." 
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THE  LAST  ROSE  OP  SUMMER/ 
Ultima  Rosa. 
I. 
Aspice  ut  aestatis  pulchrae  rosa  sera  moretur, 
Jam  sociae  siquae  fuerant,  periere  venustae — 
Nullum  germen  adest  subolis  nee  flosculus  uUus 
Qui  rubeat  voltu  reddat  gemitusve  vicissim. 

II. 

Culmine  non  ego  te  patiar  languescere  solam, 
Sopitas  inter  Veneres  tu  carpe  soporem  ; 
Sicque  tuis  foliis  spargo  pius,  ecce,  rosetum 
Qua  comites,  eheu,  leto  sine  odore  quiescunt ! 

III. 

Mox  ego  te  comiter  cum  dilabantur  amid, 
Ac  Veneris  gemmae  e  nitido  sint  orbe  caducae ; 
Marceat  ingenuum,  fugiat  si  pectus  amicum, 
Quis  colat  immitem  terrarum  nunc  unicus  orbem  ? 

P.  F.  O'Brien,  M.A. 
St.  Thomas  College ^  Merriam  Parkj  Minn. 

1  'Tis  THE  Last  Rose  of  Summer. 

'Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer  I'll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one  ! 

Left  blooming  alone  ;  To  pine  on  the  stem ; 

All  her  lovely  companions  Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping, 

Are  faded  and  gone  ;  Go,  sleep  thou  with  them. 

No  flower  of  her  kindred.  Thus  kindly  I  scatter 

No  rose-bud  is  nigh.  Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed, 

To  reflect  back  her  blushes.  Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh.  Lie  scentless  and  dead. 

Soon  may  /  follow. 

When  friendships  decay. 
And  from  Love's  shining  circle 

The  gems  drop  away. 
When  true  hearts  lie  wither' d. 

And  fond  ones  are  flown. 
Oh  !  who  would  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone  ? 

Works  of  Thomas  Moore.    Houghton,  MifBin  &  Co.    1888. 
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PilDAGOGIOA. 
Criticism  of  our  Catholic  Schools. 

Indifference  about  the  work  of  an  institution  forecasts  its 
inevitable  destruction.  Self-complacency  brings  on  a  like  result ; 
but  perhaps  more  fatal  than  either  are  pessimism  and  half-hearted 
confidence  in  what  the  institution  can  do  or  is  doing. 

Among  Catholics  are  some  who  are  indifferent  and  self- 
satisfied,  and  not  a  few  who  assume  a  hypercritical,  destructive 
mental  attitude  toward  Catholic  educational  institutions.  It  is  a 
commonplace  that  destructive  criticism  calls  for  intellect  of  no 
very  high  order.  Given  a  fairly  keen  perception,  together  with 
the  belief  that  the  world  is  out  of  joint,  and  one  has  the  proper 
qualifications.  But  such  equipment  is  meagre  indeed  for  one  to 
aid  in  the  development  and  strengthening  of  an  educational 
system.  To  appreciate  what  is  actually  done  by  our  educational 
institutions  there  should  be  a  knowledge  of  what  can  be  done 
and  ought  to  be  done.  Still  more — following  closely  the  point- 
ing out  of  the  defects — there  should  be  the  ability  to  propose  a 
remedy  and  the  willingness  to  aid  in  its  application. 

Catholics  know  the  shortcomings  of  their  own  educational 
institutions.  They  regret  that  some  of  them  are  not  more  effi- 
cient. The  discouragement  is  aggravated  by  the  reiterated  claim 
of  superiority  on  the  part  of  non-Catholic  institutions.  Yet  how 
many  persons  have  the  data  sufficient  in  fulness  and  accuracy  to 
warrant  a  just  judgment  as  to  the  weaknesses  of  Catholic  institu- 
tions and  the  strength  of  non-Catholic  institutions ! 

Before  invidious  comparisons  are  made,  one  should  be  quite 
sure  of  what  both  educational  systems  are  doing.  The  honest 
non-Catholic  educators  who  are  familiar  with  the  educational  out- 
put of  the  secular  schools  are  not  unduly  enthusiastic.  Perhaps 
if  our  acquaintance  with  the  secular  schools  were  as  thorough 
and  complete  as  that  which  we  have  of  our  own,  the  opinion  of 
our  own  might  be  materially  modified.  This  by  no  means  im- 
plies that  we  should  condone  our  weaknesses.  Because  secular 
schools  may  not  be  living  up  to  their  supposed  efficiency,  no  plea 
is  made  for  an  indulgent  view  of  Catholic  schools. 

The  wise  policy  in  our  educational  efforts  is  to  work  along 
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constructive  lines.  The  mere  pointing  out  of  defects — perhaps 
the  magnifying  of  them  and  the  making  of  invidious  comparisons 
as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  schools 
and  colleges — will  never  place  our  educational  system  where  it 
ought  to  be.  Indeed,  in  the  work  of  education  we  should  be 
filled  with  courage  and  enthusiasm. 

True,  we  have  not  always  magnificent  buildings  and  the 
splendid  equipment  of  the  secular  institutions.  Perhaps,  too, 
some  of  our  teachers  have  not  the  special  professional  training  of 
the  secular  teachers ;  but  there  are  elements  of  power  in  the  work 
of  the  religious  teacher  of  which  the  secular  teacher  has  little 
acquaintance.  These  count  decisively  in  the  summing-up  of  what 
an  educational  system  is  accomplishing. 

We  should  be  diffident,  not  self-satisfied ;  optimistic,  not  pessi- 
mistic; zealous,  not  indifferent.  We  should  be  honest  in  the 
recognition  of  our  weaknesses,  earnest  and  thoughtful  as  to  the 
best  ways  of  using  our  power,  and  determined  to  spare  nothing 
either  in  means  or  personal  endeavor.  Above  all,  we  should 
have  an  unwavering  loyalty  and  confidence  in  Catholic  education. 

We  are  sure  of  the  basic  principles  of  our  educational  system. 
We  know  the  purpose  of  our  work.  The  only  serious  problems 
are  what  are  the  best  and  wisest  ways  to  make  our  principles 
effective. 

The  Value  of  Teachers  Visiting  other  Schools. 

The  Mosely  Commission  came  to  study  the  educational 
work  of  America.  The  purpose  was  laudable,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  official  findings  of  such  a  commission  have  much 
value  as  a  reliable,  trustworthy,  accurate  scientific  authority  on 
education  in  America. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  all  commissions  of  a  like  character. 
The  very  nature  of  their  inspection  allows  nothing  but  a  superficial 
examination  and  forbids  that  thorough,  broad  study  a  subject  so 
vast  and  important  demands.  Of  course  such  commissions 
always  acknowledge  that  their  study  is  more  or  less  superficial, 
and  ask  that  their  conclusions  be  received  accordingly ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, in  spite  of  this  disclaimer,  their  judgments  receive 
from  the  undiscerning  the  same  credence  that  is  accorded  to  the 
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statements  of  those  who  devote  years  to  the  subject.  We  would 
not  say  that  the  well-meant  endeavors  of  such  a  body  are  value- 
less. Undoubtedly  certain  notions  are  gathered,  suggested  by 
the  contrast  between  what  the  members  already  know  and  what 
they  see  for  the  first  time. 

Their  example,  however,  of  crossing  the  ocean  to  learn  some- 
thing of  a  system  of  education  different  from  their  own,  calls 
attention  to  the  wisdom  of  the  teachers  of  one  community  seeing 
what  the  teachers  of  other  communities  and  the  teachers  in  the 
secular  schools  are  doing. 

The  characteristics  of  our  religious  communities  are  their 
continued  existence,  their  conservatism,  their  preservation  of  tradi- 
tions, and  the  love  of  the  members  for  the  community.  Some  of 
these  elements  of  strength  also  become  sources  of  weakness.  If 
the  traditions  transmitted,  e.g.,  methods  of  teaching,  are  always 
of  the  right  kind,  then  the  members  possess  a  rich  inheritance ; 
but  if  the  traditions  are  of  the  wrong  kind,  the  consequences  are 
disastrous,  and  the  evil  is  aggravated  because  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  traditions  are  adhered  to. 

A  partial  protection  against  this  danger  is  found  in  the  visiting 
of  strange  schools  and  the  observing  of  different  methods.  Rarely 
is  such  a  visit  without  fruit.  It  stimulates,  helps,  and  encourages. 
It  broadens  narrow,  contracted,  and  self-centered  views.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  practice  is  not  more  common  among  our 
teaching  religious. 

The  President  at  Wilkes-Barre. 

On  August  10, 1905,  President  Roosevelt  visited  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of 
America.  Thousands  assembled  to  greet  him  on  the  river  com- 
mon. In  plain,  civilian  dress,  with  no  escort  other  than  a  few 
citizens,  the  President  passed  through  the  throng,  along  the  narrow 
opening  made  for  him,  to  the  platform.  Active,  energetic,  a  type 
of  manhood  strong  and  powerful,  he  gave  unmistakable  signs  of 
his  keen  enjoyment  in  meeting  his  fellow  countrymen  and  grasp- 
ing their  hands. 

His  turn  to  speak  came.  The  multitude  at  once  listened  with 
the  closest  attention.     Many  wholesome  truths  he  uttered.     But 
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when  in  stirring  tones  that  reached  far  and  wide,  he  declared  his 
admiration  for  the  man  who  claimed  his  rights  and  manfully  and 
courageously  defended  them  against  tyranny  and  injustice,  one 
reaHzed  the  changed  conditions  in  the  world.  Go  back  through 
the  ages  and  conjure  up,  if  possible,  a  ruler  of  a  great  nation, 
standing  before  his  people,  and  expressing  his  high  esteem  of 
those  who  would  assert  and  defend  their  rights  and  privileges  as 
freemen.  How  marvellous  the  progress  of  the  human  race  when 
the  head  of  a  mighty  nation  thus  addresses  the  people  ! 

Sometimes  the  heart  grows  sick  when  are  seen  the  conditions 
of  the  modem  world, — the  corruption  of  our  political  life,  the  ease 
and  flippancy  with  which  the  marriage  tie  is  formed  and  broken, 
the  breaches  of  public  and  private  trust.  But  the  eyes  of  the 
pessimist  will  be  opened  and  the  heart  of  the  optimist  strengthened 
when  is  studied  the  full  significance  of  the  scene  that  took  place 
on  the  river  common  at  Wilkes-Barre  on  that  eventful  August 
afternoon. 

Catholics  Attending  Non-Oatholic  Schools. 

The  old  question  of  Catholics  attending  non-Catholic  educa- 
tional institutions  is  under  discussion  at  present  in  England. 
Extreme,  conservative,  and  lax  views  are  getting  a  hearing  in  the 
columns  of  the  London  Tablet.  The  discussion,  "  so  far,  perhaps," 
says  the  Tablet,  "  has  developed  more  heat  than  light."  The 
topic  is  a  very  practical  one  for  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States. 
While  the  Church  has  legislated  clearly  and  specifically  on  Cath- 
olic education,  thousands  of  children  are  attending  public  schools, 
a  small  number  are  attending  private  schools,  and  a  few  no  doubt 
may  be  found  in  sectarian  institutions. 

One  aspect  of  this  subject  might  here  be  touched  upon.  The 
opponents  of  Catholic  education  interpret  the  attendance  of 
Catholics  at  non- Catholic  schools  as  a  sign  of  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  laity  with  the  position  of  the  Church  on  educa- 
tion. That  such  a  conclusion  is  unwarranted  is  clear  to  those 
who  know  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  First,  it  may  readily  be 
admitted  that  certain  Catholics  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
Church's  expressed  will  in  regard  to  education.  But  the  claim 
that  the  Catholic  laity  as  a  body  are  not  loyal  and  obedient  in  this 
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question  is  contradicted  flatly  by  the  object-lesson  of  generosity 
and  self-sacrifice  which  the  Catholics  of  America  are  giving  to  the 
world  in  the  support  of  Catholic  schools.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  Catholics  are  found  in  non- Catholic  schools.  Let  us  men- 
tion a  few  of  them : — 

1 .  In  sparsely-settled  districts  a  Catholic  school  is  impossible. 

2.  In  certain  small  towns  Catholics  are  so  few  that  their 
resources  are  inadequate  to  build  and  support  a  school. 

3.  In  places  where  Catholics  are  numerous,  the  debt  upon  the 
church  property,  for  some  reason  or  other,  is  so  great  that  a 
school  cannot  be  started.  Common  prudence  dictates  that  a 
pastor  should  not  increase  a  burden  already  too  heavy. 

4.  In  large  cities  where  ground  is  valuable,  newly  organized 
parishes  can  do  little  more,  for  years,  than  to  provide  a  humble 
church  and  a  suitable  pastoral  residence. 

5.  In  certain  parishes  the  school  accommodations  are  inade- 
quate for  all  the  children.  Circumstances  often  prevent  a  pastor 
making  proper  provision  for  all,  with  the  result  that  perforce  some 
attend  the  public  schools. 

6.  The  school  accommodations  may  be  adequate,  but  the 
expenses  become  so  burdensome  that  a  pastor  limits  the  attend- 
ance in  order  to  keep  within  his  resources. 

7.  In  certain  districts  the  Catholic  population  has  a  pronounced 
majority,  the  environment  is  Catholic,  and  hence  neither  priest  nor 
people  feel  the  imperative  need  of  a  Catholic  school. 

8.  Certain  Catholics  attend  the  public  schools  in  order  to  pre- 
pare more  directly  for  teacher's  work. 

9.  Certain  Catholics  attend  the  higher  non-Catholic  schools 
because  the  Church  has  not  been  able  to  provide  free  higher 
education. 

10.  Other  Catholics  attend  the  secular  high  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  because  Catholic  schools  of  a  higher  character 
are  not  near  at  hand.  Some  Catholic  boys  who  live  at  home,  are 
able  to  pay  for  tuition.  They  are  not  able  to  bear  the  expense 
of  tuition  and  boarding  away  from  home. 

11.  A  pastor  maybe  indifferent  on  the  subject  of  Catholic 
education  ;  his  people  reflect  his  attitude  toward  Catholic  schools, 
and  hence  send  their  children  to  non-Catholic  institutions. 
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12.  Certain  Catholics  imagine  that  the  secular  school  is  supe- 
rior. 

13.  Other  Catholics  look  to  the  social  advancement  of  their 
children  and  think  that  this  can  be  brought  about  by  sending 
them  to  secular  institutions. 

When  these  reasons  are  given  due  consideration,  it  will  be 
quite  intelligible  why  thousands  of  Catholic  children  attend  secu- 
lar schools.  Many  thousands  are  there  with  a  sufficient  reason, 
and  comparatively  few  are  there  in  open  defiance  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  Church. 

Two  Factors  in  the  Primary  Training  of  Eeligious  Teachers. 

The  teaching  body  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  efficiency  of 
our  schools.  The  two  agencies  that  make  for  a  good  teaching 
body  are  the  novitiate  and  the  local  superior.  The  novitiate  does 
much  of  the  training;  the  local  superior  perfects  it,  as  actual 
contact  with  the  schoolroom  shows  its  weaknesses.  Possibly,  a 
teacher  with  a  strong  individuality  may  succeed  without  special 
help  either  from  the  novitiate  or  the  local  superior ;  but  as  a  rule 
the  teacher  fails  when  the  full  measure  of  training  is  not  given  by 
these  two  agencies. 

The  dominating  spirit  of  the  novitiate  is  the  mistress  of  novices. 
Hence  it  is  imperative  that  the  most  fit  should  be  chosen  for  that 
position.  The  qualifications  are  manifold.  Neither  piety  nor 
scholarship  alone  is  sufficient.  There  should  be  a  combination 
of  intellectual  capacity  and  moral  excellence.  There  should  be 
piety, — sohd,  sensible  piety ;  scholarship  that  will  command  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  novices ;  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  used  with  tact,  judgment,  and  common  sense  ;  spiritual 
earnestness  that  compels  novices  to  realize  that  character  is  an 
absolute  requisite  in  those  who  undertake  the  work  of  education. 

Catholic  education  is  successful  in  the  degree  that  it  sends 
forth  real  men  and  women.  This  result  can  never  be  achieved 
unless  the  teachers  possess  character  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  here  used.  The  teacher  leaves  her  impress  upon  the 
children.  Not  less  so  does  the  mistress  of  novices  upon  her  sub- 
jects. If  the  influence  of  the  teacher  is  indifferent  or  harmful,  the 
evil  is  restricted  to  the  children  under  her  charge.     But  if  the 
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personality  of  the  mistress  of  novices  does  not  show  positive 
results,  a  whole  community,  directly,  in  its  teachers,  is  affected, 
and  thousands  of  children  indirectly  through  the  teachers.  It 
might  be  difficult,  but  it  should  not  be  impossible,  to  find  the 
proper  person  for  mistress  of  novices.  But  there  is  no  question 
that  the  choice  is  of  vital  importance  to  a  community. 

Catholic  Educational  Association. 

Members  of  the  various  teaching  communities  were  present  in 
large  numbers  at  the  conventions,  in  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  of 
the  Catholic  Educational  Association.  Observing  non- Catholics 
commented  on  the  non-participation  of  these  religious  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention.  It  is  true,  some  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  took  part  in  the  discussions,  but  the  women  teachers 
said  nothing.  There  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  our  nuns  being  heard  on  public  occasions.  But  it  is  a  pity  that 
either  custom  or  community  regulation  prevents  these  educational 
meetings  profiting  from  the  broad,  sound  views  which  many  of 
the  cultured,  well-equipped  religious  teachers  have  on  educational 
subjects. 

The  want  of  due  proportion  in  the  space  given  to  news  of 
different  kinds  is  often  manifested  by  the  newspapers.  Matters 
of  vital  importance  are  passed  over,  while  trifles  are  made  con- 
spicuous. Many  pertinent  illustrations  may  be  pointed  out  in 
this  respect. 

The  Catholic  Educational  Association  met  in  New  York  last 
July.  Its  proceedings  were  of  deep  interest  to  the  great  Catholic 
body  of  the  country.  The  Associated  Press  hardly  noticed  the 
event.  In  contrast  with  this  contemptuous  treatment  one  may 
read  the  following  item  of  news  : 

** ,  the  great  weight-thrower,  now  repudiates , 

and  announces   that   he   will   reenter  University."     The 

comings  and  goings  of  an  individual  who  is  little  more  than  a 
mass  of  bone  and  muscle  are  thus  heralded  through  the  country 
by  the  Associated  Press.  One  of  the  prominent  newspapers  of  a 
great  city  deems  the  announcement  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
column  where  is  summed  up  the  news  of  the  world. 

On  this  point  why  should  not  Catholics  demand  of  local  papers 
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the  reason  for  the  ignoring  of  an  occasion  like  the  convention  of 
the  Catholic  Educational  Association  ?  Persistent  protest  will  stop 
the  discrimination.  The  local  papers  will  compel  the  Associated 
Press  to  be  impartial  in  its  purveying  of  news.  The  Associated 
Press  has  much  of  the  character  of  a  public  utility  and  cannot  be 
absolute  in  its  judgment  of  what  should  be  noted  or  passed  over. 
Due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  reasonable  wishes  of  all 
classes  of  citizens.  In  the  selection  the  sensational  character  of 
the  news  should  be  the  last  reason,  though  unfortunately  it  is 
often  the  only  reason. 

The  Ourriculuni  of  the  Elementary  School. 

In  New  York  for  some  time  there  has  been  carried  on,  with  no 
little  feeling,  a  controversy  as  to  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
schools.  Communications  in  the  newspapers  from  teachers,  pro- 
fessional and  business  men,  and  from  parents,  seemed  to  indicate 
a  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  educational  results  the 
public  schools  are  showing.  Frequently  it  was  asserted  that  the 
pupils  were  deficient  in  the  essentials,  and  their  indifferent  writing, 
spelling,  and  arithmetic  could  be  attributed  to  the  unwarranted 
prominence  accorded  to  the  so-called  "  fads  and  frills." 

To  prove  the  extent  and  force  of  the  reputed,  unfavorable 
popular  sentiment,  the  advocates  of  the  more  comprehensive 
course  appealed  to  the  public  for  an  expression  of  opinion.  The 
response,  it  was  claimed,  left  no  doubt  that  the  vast  majority  of 
parents  were  in  favor  of  the  supposed  over-crowded  curriculum. 

The  agitation  however  continues,  but  the  New  York  letter  of 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  August  20th,  indicates  that  the  Board  of 
Education  has  determined  upon  some  modifications  in  deference 
to  the  persistent  complaints  about  the  course  of  study  and  from 
the  conviction  that  a  change  was  needed. 

**  That  there  is  much  in  the  system  of  instniction  in  the  New  York 
public  schools  that  needs  to  be  changed  is  confessed  in  the  practical 
efforts  proposed  by  the  Educational  Department  for  its  improvement 
in  the  coming  winter.  .  .  .  Among  the  *  studies  '  that  are  no  longer  to 
be  compulsory  for  boys,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  sewing.  Boys  have 
been  taught  sewing  heretofore  when  they  were  in  the  same  classes  as 
girls,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Walsh,  have  shown  a  great  interest  in  this 
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classically  feminine  accomplishment.  The  assistant  superintendent 
adds  gravely :  '  But  it  has  been  thought  best,  so  far  as  the  boys  are 
concerned,  to  eliminate  that  study  from  the  course. ' 

* '  Music  will  be  taught  hereafter  as  an  art,  and  not  merely  as  some- 
thing to  talk  about.  More  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  actual  singing  and 
less  upon  theory.  Heretofore  arithmetic  has  been  omitted  during  the 
seventh  year,  while  algebra  has  been  taught  alone.  The  effect  of  this 
omission  upon  the  scholars  is  found  to  be  bad,  and  arithmetic  will 
hereafter  go  hand-in-hand  with  algebra  throughout  the  course." 

The  Annual  Institute  of  Catholic  Colleges,  Academies  and  Schools  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Province  of  Oregon. 

The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Christie  opened  the  first  session 
of  "  The  Annual  Institute  of  Catholic  Colleges,  Academies,  and 
Schools  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Province  of  Oregon  "  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  24,  and  closed  the  session  on  the  evening  of  July  29. 
The  Institute  more  than  realized  the  expectation  of  the  most 
sanguine  of  its  promoters.  There  were  more  than  200  members 
in  attendance,  representing  sixteen  different  teaching  communities. 
There  was  not  a  dull  minute  in  any  of  the  sessions.  Every 
moment  of  the  time  not  occupied  by  the  lectures  was  filled  with 
animated  discussions.  Dr.  T.  E.  Shields  gave  twelve  lectures  on 
the  Psychology  of  Education.  Mrs.  B.  Ellen  Burke  presented 
special  methods  in  Reading,  Geography,  and  Catechism.  The 
teaching  of  Music  to  primary  and  grammar  grades  was  ably 
handled  by  Frederick  E.  Chapman,  of  Boston,  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Flem- 
ing, of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Letha  G.  McClure,  of  Leland  Stanford 
University. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Two  significant  phases  of  current  educational  controversy  were 
defined  in  the  incidents  of  the  recent  annual  sessions  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  at  Asbury  Park  (July  3-7). 

I. — Centralizing  the  Government  of  the  Association. 

A  democratic  policy  in  the  government  of  the  Association 
versus  a  policy  of  centralized  power  was  the  issue  raised  at  the 
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business  meeting  where  a  considerable  element  among  the  ac 
members,  led  by  Miss  Margaret  Haley,  opposed  a  spirited  resist- 
ance to  the  proposed  new  charter  and  by-laws.  This  body  had 
one  year  previously  appointed  a  committee  with  instructions  to  take 
such  steps  as  were  necessary  to  continue  the  corporate  existence 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  whose  charter  expires 
in  February,  1906.  This  committee  brought  in  a  report  recom- 
mending a  new  charter  and  by-laws  to  be  obtained  under  an  act 
of  Congress. 

Miss  Haley,  President  of  the  National  Federation  of  Teachers, 
rising  to  a  point  of  order,  objected  to  this  report  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  outside  the  province  of  the  committee  to  recommend 
such  measures  as  would  practically  discontinue  the  existence  of 
the  present  Association,  and  incorporate  another  under  a  new 
name,  enlarging  the  powers  without  defining  the  status  of  the 
National  Council,  which  is  at  present  merely  a  department  of  the 
Association.  Miss  Haley's  objection  was  filed  with  the  Secretary. 
Mr.  Maxwell,  President  of  the  Association,  ruled  against  the  point 
of  order.  Miss  Haley  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  chair. 
Mr.  Maxwell  on  a  viva  voce  ballot  declared  the  chair  sustained 
while  Miss  Haley  was  asking  for  a  division.  Miss  Haley  then 
gave  notice,  which  was  ruled  out  of  order,  that  she  had  power  of 
attorney  from  more  than  fifty  active  members  of  the  Association 
to  institute  legal  proceedings  to  prevent  the  committee  from  tak- 
ing any  steps  to  discontinue  the  corporate  existence  of  the  present 
body. 

In  interviews  published  in  the  New  York  papers  of  July  10, 
Miss  Haley  compared  the  methods  of  the  controlling  element  in 
the  N.  E.  A.  to  those  recently  exposed  in  the  investigation  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company.  The  Association  has 
invested  funds  to  the  amount  of  $  1 50,000.  In  the  opinion  of  Miss 
Haley  and  her  followers  the  N.  E.  A.  needs  to  be  "  neutralized." 

II. — Fads  versus  the  three  Rs. 

On  the  programmes  of  the  general? sessions  the  claims  of  the 
three  R^  as  opposed  to  the  so-called  educational  "  fads  "  gravi- 
tated naturally  toward  the  central  position  of  interest.  Mr.  Max- 
well, in  the  opening    address,  made  a  plea  for  those    subjects 
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and  methods  in  education  which  are  known  to  the  disaffected  as 
"  fads." 

Mayor  McClellan  addressed  the  convention  on  "  The  Standard 
of  Local  Administration."  His  speech  however  did  not  deal  with 
problems  of  administration,  but  with  the  subject-matter  of  educa- 
tion, which  tends  in  his  judgment  to  become  impracticable  through 
the  introduction  into  the  school  curriculum  of  Art  and  Industry 
under  the  form  of  domestic  science  and  manual  training. 

The  newspapers  gave  much  prominence  to  the  opposing  views 
of  the  mayor  and  the  superintendent,  observing  with  truth  that 
each  was  applauded  by  apparently  the  same  audience. 

Meanwhile,  a  large  group  of  the  more  thoughtful  teachers 
were  assembled  in  the  Department  of  Manual  Training,  where 
Mr.  Frank  H.  McMurry,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  in  Columbia. University,  was  conducting  a  valuable  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  "  How  can  Class  Teachers  be  educated  to 
the  value  of  Manual  Training  ?  " 

Manual  Training,  including  the  household  arts,  is  at  the 
present  moment  the  typical  fad.  Music  and  drawing  have  safely 
weathered  the  storm  of  opposition.  The  ridicule  of  the  reac- 
tionary critic  is  directed  no  longer  against  the  painting  of  purple 
cows,  but  against  the  sewing  on  of  buttons  and  the  hammering  of 
nails. 

Mr.  McMurry  believes  that  "  probably  the  most  pressing  need 
in  establishing  Manual  Training  more  firmly  is  fuller  evidence  that 
the  subject  contains  a  body  of  thought  comparable  in  richness  to 
that  in  literature,  history,  geography,  nature  study,"  and  that 
"  a  second  need  is  a  real  conviction  that  expression  normally 
accompanies  impression  in  the  educational  process."  By  way  ol 
meeting  the  first  need  he  urges  upon  teachers  of  Manual  Training 
to  let  "  ideas  dominate  construction  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
child  may  not  stop  at  the  making  of  an  object,  but  may  be  led 
into  the  study  of  the  larger  industry  to  which  his  work  is  related, 
and  the  human  interests  which  are  bound  up  with  it ;  from  the 
making  of  a  box  or  the  cutting  of  a  garment  to  the  field  and 
the  forest,  the  means  of  transportation,  the  factory  and  the 
sweat-shop." 

Thos.  E.  Shields. 

Catholic  University ^  Washington^  D,  C, 
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SAINT  JOSEPH  AND  THE  BEIDE. 

Constituit  eum  Dominum  domus  suae  et  principem  omnis  possessionis  suae. 

Introduction. 

When  we  contemplate  the  mysteries  of  the  life  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady,  her  antecedents  and  her  subsequent  grandeur  in  glory,  her 
supreme  dignity  so  absorbs  the  powers  of  the  soul  that  any  other 
subject,  however  closely  connected  with  it,  pales  before  its  sub- 
limity, and  is  apt  to  lose  in  our  estimation  the  place  which  is 
properly  its  due. 

During  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  this  in  a  measure  was  the 
case  with  Our  Lady's  own  personality.  The  fact  of  so  stupendous 
an  event  having  taken  place  as  that  of  the  Incarnation  of  a  Divine 
Person,  shed  so  great  lustre  around  it  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
enabled  to  keep  her  own  veiled  and  hidden  life  in  the  Church's 
bosom,  until  the  appointed  time  should  come  that  her  august  per- 
sonality had  to  be  recognized  in  defence  of  the  great  doctrine 
itself  of  the  Hypostatic  Union  in  Jesus  Christ  her  Son. 

In  the  same  way,  with  regard  to  Saint  Joseph,  many  more 
centuries  were  allowed  to  pass  before  his  unparalleled  ofifice  in 
the  Divine  economy  became,  as  it  were,  revealed ;  and  a  yet  longer 
time  elapsed  before  it  was  considered  fitting  that  this  office  should 
be  recognized  as  the  heirloom  of  the  universal  Church.  Even 
now  it  is  rather  the  office  he  holds  as  caretaker  of  the  Family 
than  his  gracious  personality,  which  has  caused  the  popularity  of 
his  devotion;  and,  on  account  of  his  supposed  subordinate  position 
in  the  Holy  Family,  Saint  Joseph  is  but  little  understood ;  and 
further,  as  one  of  the  great  mystic  links  of  the  chain  which  God 
caused  to  be,  in  order  to  unite  the  whole  family  of  the  human 
race  to  Himself,  he  is  scarcely  credited  to  be  anything  at  all. 

This  may  partly  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  small  esteem 
in  which  a  perfectly  guileless  and  simple  nature  is  commonly  held 
amongst  us ;  and  yet  the  truth  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  more  per- 
fect a  soul  is  the  more  uniform  and  simple  it  becomes ;  more  like 
indeed  to  God  Himself;  for  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  a  soul 
consist  in  its  God-like  tendencies,  and  not  in  its  natural  created 
gifts. 
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We  have  however  no  ground  to  go  upon  in  supposing  that 
Saint  Joseph  was  not  endowed  with  these  natural  gifts :  but  what 
we  do  know  is,  that  all  his  gifts,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
were  offered  to  and  absorbed  in  the  one  supreme  act  of  conformity 
to  the  Will  of  God;  and  this  great  perfection  seems  to  imply 
others  of  which  the  sacred  narrative  deems  it  as  unnecessary  to 
take  account  as  it  does  of  the  unsurpassed  perfections  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady. 

Moreover,  it  would  seem  self-evident  that,  in  coming  into  His 
creation,  God  would  not  merely  select,  but  would  form  in  a 
special  way  the  holy  soul  who  would  have  the  charge  of  His  early 
days  and  of  His  youth,  and  be  His  companion  and  master  in 
home-life  for  thirty  years.  Also,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  that  for 
the  Mother  of  His  Sacred  Humanity  He  would  provide  a  guardian 
after  His  own  Heart,  worthy  in  every  respect  of  the  great  dignity 
of  being  her  spouse,  and,  in  order  to  that,  we  must  necessarily  rise 
to  a  conception  far  above  our  ordinary  experience  of  the  dignity 
of  men. 

In  Saint  Joseph  we  regard  ordinary  human  nature — by  a  divine 
prevenient  grace  corresponded  with  on  his  own  part — elevated 
into  a  sublime  union  with  God.  We  see  a  man  perfectly  humble, 
perfectly  docile,  enjoying  supernatural  illuminations  and  the 
special  privilege  of  great  purity  of  heart  and  intention,  a  man 
exhibiting  that  self-immolation  to  the  Divine  Will  which  is  the 
one  thing  clearly  defined  about  him.  These  are  the  very  same 
characteristics  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  that  House  which 
Uncreated  Wisdom  had  built  for  Himself  and  adorned  with  seven 
pillars  in  the  immaculate  nature  of  His  Blessed  Mother.  It  is 
clear  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  designed  and  illuminated 
according  to  the  mystic  vocation  of  each,  and  the  measure  of 
their  respective  capacities,  in  consequence  of  which  these  two 
forechosen  ones  of  God  wrought  together  as  one  in  that  mys- 
terious and  divine  dispensation  of  which  the  humble  home  of 
Nazareth  was  the  early  scene. 

In  no  case  can  Saint  Joseph  be  regarded  as  a  subordinate  in 
the  Holy  Family.  The  father  of  every  family  is  the  appointed 
head  of  it,  and  the  sacred  narrative  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  Saint 
Joseph  was  no  exception  to  this  law  of  Divine  Providence.     Every 
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father  receives  his  mission  from  the  Divine  Paternity.^  In  Saint 
Joseph's  case  he  w^as  the  actual  representative  of  the  Eternal 
Father,  the  adumbration  of  His  invisible  Presence,  the  instru- 
ment of  His  Paternal  Authority. 

The  most  really  remarkable  fact  about  it  is  that  Jesus  and 
Mary  were  both  subordinates  in  that  family  circle,  Jesus  Himself 
being  the  more  subordinate  of  the  two.  In  order  to  fulfil  all 
justice,  and  that  the  Family  of  Nazareth  might  to  all  times  repre- 
sent the  human  family,  the  mystic  was  carefully  hidden  under 
the  veils  of  childhood  and  of  womanhood.  For  Jesus  was  come 
to  suffer  as  a  man ;  and  from  infancy  and  childhood  to  youth  and 
manhood,  He  lived  under  the  law  of  obedience ;  and  Mary,  as  His 
Mother,  shared  His  lot  and  with  Him  suffered  all  that  falls  to 
that  of  the  children  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

Saint  Joseph  was  fully  aware  of  his  responsibilities  and  of  their 
mystical  nature,  and  he  was  evidently  equal  to  their  fulfilment. 
It  may  be  asked,  how  so  ?  The  reply  is  that  Saint  Joseph  was 
elected  and  raised  into  the  highest  order  of  created  being  to  which 
human  nature  may  arrive.  He  had  been  called  to  a  contemplative 
life,  and  had  followed  its  attractions  until  he  had  reached  a  certain 
subhme  state  of  union  with  God  which  fitted  him  for  an  equally 
sublime  vocation.  We  may  therefore  fairly  conclude  that  Saint 
Joseph  had  reached  the  fortieth  year  of  his  life  when  called  upon 
to  be  the  spouse  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God.  For  God's  ways 
with  His  creatures  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  accord- 
ing to  those  ways  Saint  Joseph  would  be  prepared,  not  by  super- 
natural grace  alone,  but  also  by  grace  corresponded  with  in  the 
natural  order.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
soul  so  chosen  should  in  a  manner  win  his  way  to  a  supereminent 
degree  of  purity,  approaching  as  near  as  possible  to  the  state  ol 
the  unblemished  innocence  of  unfallen  nature.  We  know  that, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  divine  union  appointed  for  them, 
many  saints  have  been  so  conducted ;  for  whatever  may  have  been 
the  sanctifying  graces  which  Saint  Joseph  received  at  his  birth,  he 
still  must  have  had  need  (as  far  as  we  know)  of  the  exercise  of  a 
devoted  will  in  order  to  keep  them  untarnished.  Saint  Joseph  in 
any  case  ranks  at  the  head  of  those  who  have  risen  above  nature 
to  the  very  height  of  sanctity  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  place 

lEph.  3:  15. 
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assigned  him ;  and  as  no  other  soul  was  ever  destined  to  such  a 
sublime  vocation  as  Saint  Joseph,  no  other  soul  can  have  been 
raised  to  such  a  height  of  perfection  as  he. 

I  have  said  "  as  far  as  we  know,"  because  there  are  some  who, 
appreciating  very  fully  the  conditions  of  Saint  Joseph's  vocation,  are 
willing  to  believe  that  he,  like  Jeremias  under  the  old  dispen- 
sation, and  St.  John  the  Baptist  under  the  new,  was  prepared  for 
it  by  sanctifying  grace  before  his  birth.  As  this  supposition  has 
no  foundation  in  tradition  I  cannot  but  think  it  appears  to  be  a 
yet  more  beautiful  display  of  Infinite  Love,  and  more  in  keeping 
with  the  laws  of  that  nature  which  He  was  about  to  raise  to  a 
dignity  as  far  surpassing  its  first  position  in  creation  as  the  Fall  had 
sunk  it  below  that  position,  that  this  should  not  have  been  the 
case.  The  contrary  would  be  only  one  more  proof  of  the  many- 
sided  ways  by  which  a  soul  may  be,  and  had  doubtless  been,  acted 
upon  without  interfering  with  its  freedom  of  will :  and  in  Saint 
Joseph's  case  it  would  be  more  to  the  Glory  of  God  that  he  should 
ascend  by  steps,  in  which  his  natural  will  had  a  share,  than  if  he 
had  had  no  such  opportunity.  His  work  in  life  was  to  be  supremely 
one  of  active  obedience,  but  in  perfect  union  with  the  intentions  of 
God  the  Father.  Our  Lady  having  consecrated  her  immaculate 
nature  to  this  same  end,  yet  for  the  perfection  of  its  ofifice  required 
a  certain  period  of  natural  growth,  and  experience  of  the  ways  of 
God  with  man ; — so  it  was  congruous  that  he  to  whom  as  a  man 
would  fall  the  human  side  of  this  united  vocation  should  have 
human  experience — although,  as  we  may  justly  consider,  a  sinless 
one — of  the  condition  and  trials  of  human  life.  Souls  there 
have  been  preserved,  as  we  believe,  in  their  baptismal  innocence ; 
and  that  which  by  grace  has  been  wrought  in  them  would  most 
probably  be  the  portion  of  a  soul  who  should  be  entrusted  with 
the  care  and  companionship  of  the  Immaculate  Mother  and  her 
Divine  Child ;  and  thus  Saint  Joseph  would,  as  a  man,  equally  with 
Mary,  as  a  woman,  be  the  prototype  of  perfection  in  both  the 
active  and  the  contemplative  life ;  which  states,  in  their  perfection, 
being  arrived  at  by  a  long  period  of  practical  experience  and  acts 
of  sublime  conformity  to  the  Will  of  God,  themselves  would 
become  the  steps  by  which  Saint  Joseph  merited  the  vocation  to 
which  he  had  been  predestined. 
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A  few  pregnant  touches  in  the  sacred  narrative  reveal  in  Saint 
Joseph  an  habitual  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world,  and  from 
St.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  we  learn  something  of  the  elevation 
attained  by  a  soul  that  lives  habitually  in  a  state  of  contempla- 
tion. "  The  Divine  Cloud,"  saith  he,  "  is  that  inaccessible  light 
in  which  God  is  said  to  dwell.^  To  this  he  attains,  and  into  it  he 
is  absorbed  who  has  merited  to  know  and  see  God ;  for  by  the 
very  fact  that  he  neither  sees  nor  knows  Him,  he  is  more  inti- 
mately united  to  Him  who  surpasses  all  sight  and  all  knowledge, 
knowing  Him  to  be  above  all  which  is  the  object  of  sense  or 
intellect.  In  this  way  that  wonderful  man  St.  Paul  writes  that  he 
knew  God,  at  the  same  time  that  he  knew  Him  to  be  above  all 
knowledge  and  comprehension."^ 

Although  not  taken  into  the  divine  counsels  as  Mary  was. 
Saint  Joseph's  position  as  a  creature  resembles  hers  in  so  far  that 
he  was  called  upon  to  be  God's  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  Hy- 
postatic Union.  His  soul  in  its  measure  mirrored  what  her  soul 
measured  supremely, — viz.,  the  exceeding  purity  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  which  purity  in  him  enabled  him  to  live,  as  it  were,  on 
the  confines  of  Heaven.  He  was  as  a  result  perfectly  able  to 
estimate  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  soul  of  Mary,  and  to  perceive 
how  very  much  nearer  to  God  she  was  than  he.  This  would  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  reputed 
father  to  her  Divine  Child,  nor  as  master  in  the  Family.  Although 
their  daily  bread  depended  on  the  work  of  his  hands,  he  made 
no  demur  when  commanded  by  divine  illumination  to  flee  with 
his  precious  charges  into  a  distant  land.  In  the  spirit  of  docility 
and  of  union  with  the  Divine  Will,  all  natural  judgment  was  laid 
aside.  We  do  not  hear  that  Mary's  opinion  was  asked,  nor  that 
the  instruction  was  given  to  her  any  otherwise  than  by  the  mouth 
of  Saint  Joseph.  At  his  bidding  alone,  we  are  taught  to  under- 
stand, she  rose  up  quickly  in  the  night  in  order  to  preserve  her 
Divine  Child  from  the  snares  of  Herod. 

The  last  we  hear  of  Saint  Joseph  is  in  connection  with  the 
touching  glimpse  we  have  of  the  Holy  Family  on  the  occasion  of 
the  three  days'  disappearance  of  the  Divine  Child  when  He  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  of  His  being  found  in  the  Temple  in  the 

2  I  Tim.  6:  i6;  Ecclus.  43  :  23.  3  Rom.   11  :  i^. 
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midst  of  the  doctors.  The  docility  of  Saint  Joseph's  simple  life 
was  now  to  be  practised  by  the  Son  of  God  Himself.  At  His 
Mother's  bidding  He  returned  to  Nazareth  with  His  parents,  and 
for  the  next  eighteen  years  was  subject  to  them.  Such  was  Saint 
Joseph's  earthly  reward.  He  who  had  lived  by  obedience  as 
Mary  had  done,  was,  with  her,  obeyed  by  Jesus.  We  now  hear 
of  no  more  illuminated  commands  for  Saint  Joseph,  but  his  whole 
life  was  the  expression  of  God's  Will  in  human  action.  His 
whole  life  therefore,  down  to  the  most  trivial  detail  of  it,  was  an 
illuminated  hfe,  a  Hfe  hidden  in  God. 

Saint  Joseph  as  well  as  Mary,  as  well  as  all  who  lead  true 
lives  according  to  the  design  of  our  nature,  lived  two  lives,  two 
distinct  lives ;  yet  in  such  perfection  of  harmony  that  the  outer 
was  but  the  reflection  of  the  inner,  and  became  sublime  by  its 
union  with  it. 

Thus  in  Saint  Joseph  we  may  see  possibilities  which  were  never 
called  into  action,  and  for  this  reason  we  should  make  little 
moment  of  the  state  to  which  our  Lord  elected  to  belong.  In 
Him  we  see  human  nature  deified.  In  Mary  we  see  the  reflec- 
tion of  Jesus,  but  remaining  human  only.  Neither  Jesus  nor 
Mary  belonged  to  our  fallen  state ;  Saint  Joseph,  however,  did 
belong  to  it,  and  we  may  suppose  that  he  possessed  the  perfec- 
tions of  soul  and  body  belonging  to  it,  since  their  existence  would 
be  congruous  in  one  whose  relations  with  the  perfection  of  deified 
human  nature  were  of  the  most  inexpressibly  sublime  order.  It 
was  for  the  general  good  of  human  kind,  and  as  the  most  perfect 
way  of  taking  upon  Himself  the  debt  of  human  nature,  that  our 
Lord  condescended  to  come  as  He  did ;  therefore  it  would  seem 
equally  congruous  that  since  in  Jesus  the  Godhead  was  veiled, 
and  that  in  Mary  the  perfection  of  her  union  with  the  Godhead 
was  also  veiled,  so  in  Saint  Joseph  the  perfections  belonging  to  his 
created  nature  were  equally  veiled  from  observation,  and  men  saw 
indeed  but  the  simple  outcome  of  hidden  perfection  in  each  mem- 
ber of  the  earthly  Trinity, — which  perfection  resulted  in  the  life 
of  domestic  union,  and  a  harmony  of  the  happiest  kind,  to  which 
all  Christian  families  are  called  to  aspire. 

The  following  poem  will,  it  is  hoped,  in  some  small  measure 
serve  to  picture  the  "  dear  Husband  of  Mary  "  in  a  way  which 
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shows  the  consistency  of  the  essential  character  of  the  noblest 
human  spirit  which,  we  can  readily  believe,  after  that  of  His 
Virgin  Mother,  Divine  Wisdom  ever  created ;  and  that  it  may 
please  her  in  whose  honor  it  has  been  composed,  is  the  humble 
prayer  of  one  whom  Saint  Joseph  has  never  failed  to  watch  over 
through  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage. 

I. 

Prelude. 

Sing  we  the  praise  of  Saint  Joseph, 

The  just,  the  chaste,  the  tried: 
Shadow  of  God  the  Father 

Over  the  Virgin  Bride. 
Though  of  a  truant  nature> 

A  vessel  replenished  with  Grace, 
Stands  he  in  meekness  awaiting, 

Before  the  Father's  Face. 

Lo,  at  His  footstool  bending 

In  patience  unsurpassed, 
Each  delicate  quest  attending, 

In  faith  from  first  to  last. 
So  let  us  sing  Saint  Joseph 

And  that  mysterious  Will 
Which  taught  His  privileged  servant 

God's  secrets  to  fulfil. 

II. 

Saint  Joseph. 

Less  chosen  than  prepared  by  God  to  fill 
The  place  assigned  him  by  His  sovereign  Will, 
The  nursing  Father's  office  to  fulfil. 

The  Guardian  of  His  Word  to  be  alone  ; 
And  of  His  well -beloved,  His  Perfect  One, 
The  Virgin  Mother  of  His  only  Son. 

A  Spirit  like  a  seraph's,  which  before 
God's  Presence-chamber  watcheth  evermore 
To  learn  His  Will,  and,  knowing  it,  adore. 
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A  Silence  like  the  atmosphere  around 
Th'  Eternal  Father's  ecstasy  profound, 
Ere  His  Creation  woke  to  sight  and  sound. 

A  Meditation  from  the  Blessed  Three ; 
A  Theme  of  His  essential  melody  ; 
A  Dream  ! — the  poesy  of  mystery. 

A  Lily  from  the  garden  of  the  Bride  ; 
A  Perfume,  filling  all  the  world  beside  ; 
A  Veil  by  God's  sweet  Spirit  sanctified. 

A  Soul  mature  ;  all  tender,  yet  so  bright 
That  Angels  loved  to  hover  in  his  sight 
And  whisper  heavenly  words  for  his  delight. 

A  Shadow  of  the  Eternal  Father's  Hand ; 
A  hidden  Lore  which  they  could  understand 
Who  moved  obedient  to  his  least  command. 

A  glorious  Saint !  who,  from  the  very  deep 
Of  his  acknowledged  nothingness,  could  keep 
The  law  of  God  while  hearkening  in  his  sleep, 

That  Unknown  Will  to  learn — and  doubted  not ; 

But  all  accepted  of  the  mystic  lot 

To  him  assigned  in  every  time  and  spot. 

III. 
The  Obedience. 

Long  years  had  Saint  Joseph  waited 

And  watched  before  the  Throne 
In  mystical  communion, — 

A  life  for  God  alone  : 
And  now,  twice  twenty  winters 

Over  his  head  had  gone. 
Nor  ever  had  his  virgin  spirit 

Craved  a  companion  ; 

When  lo,  there  cometh  a  summons. 

To  the  sons  of  David's  race, 
A  call  from  David's  city — 

A  call  to  its  holy  place  ! 
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For  an  orphan  of  the  temple — 
As  'twas  the  law  of  heaven — 

To  a  scion  of  her  lineage 
In  marriage  should  be  given. 

They  have  come  in  due  attendance 

To  Mount  Sion's  sacred  shrine, 
That  they  through  prayer  and  fasting 

May  learn  the  Will  Divine. 
For  mostly  young  and  tender 

Were  they,  and  they  marvelled  all 
With  simple,  strange  emotion 

On  whom  the  choice  should  fall. 

Each  at  the  High  Priest's  bidding 

Carried  within  his  hand, 
In  token  of  his  birthright, 

A  slender,  withered  wand. 
And  last  of  that  procession 

Was  Joseph,  whom  the  Lord 
Had  secretly  enlightened 

By  an  Angel's  mystic  word. 

He  had  come  in  pure  obedience 

All  selflessly  and  meek, 
The  portion  of  the  kinsman, — 

The  Virgin  Bride  to  seek. 
He  had  come  to  do  God's  bidding — 

Though  he  did  not  understand 
The  meaning  of  the  secret 

Of  that  mystical  command. 

IV. 
The  Rod  of  Jesse. 

Now  lo,  before  them  passeth 

A  noble  maiden,  dight 
With  grace  in  all  perfection 

And  clothed  in  virgin  white. 
Her  golden  hair  is  falling 

In  ripples  'round  her  feet, 
And  her  moon-lit  eyes  are  lifted 

Toward  the  Mercy-Seat. 
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Her  arms  of  alabaster 

Are  crossed  upon  her  breast —    v 
'Twould  seem,  a  very  vision 

Had  lulled  her  soul  to  rest ! 
She  noteth  not  the  princely 

And  wonder-gazing  band, 
As  though  there  were  no  suitors 

For  her  fair  and  queenly  hand. 

Her  presence  is  a  marvel  ! 

Each  eye,  absorbed,  would  seem 
To  gaze  upon  her  beauty 

As  a  picture  in  a  dream ; 
When,  one  by  one,  those  suitors 

Around  the  vision  fall, 
And  an  awe-struck  deep  devotion 

Entranceth  each  and  all. 

Alone  Saint  Joseph  standeth  ; 

And  in  her  heavenly  gaze 
Sees  naught  but  what  she  seeth — 

Hears  naught  but  what  she  prays. 
Her  soul  and  his  are  drinking 

The  same  celestial  light 
Down- flooding  from  the  gracious 

Throne  of  the  Infinite. 

And  lo,  in  mystic  union 

Their  prayers  together  twine, 
As  the  eyes  of  both  are  resting 

On  the  Mercy-Seat  Divine. 
Each  understands  the  other's 

Unspoken,  thrilling  word — 
**  That  which  to  Thee  belongeth 

Be  Thine  Alone,  O  Lord  !  " 

V. 
Saint  Joseph's  Lily. 

The  wands  of  each  are  taken : 

Before  the  Ark  are  laid. 
As  the  vision  disappeareth 

Of  that  all-holy  Maid. 
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And  the  High  Priest  saith  :   ''To-morrow 

At  rising  of  the  sun, 
Ye  shall  come  and  learn  God's  answer 

That  His  Sacred  Will  be  done." 

So,  in  the  early  morning 

Those  noble  youths  are  there, 
When  each  receives  his  token 

Unchanged  to  his  despair. 
But  the  wand  of  holy  Joseph, 

Like  Aaron's  blossoming  rod, 
Bears  a  white  and  faultless  lily 

Before  the  Ark  of  God. 

Then  the  Priest  conducteth  Mary 

To  th'  elected  husband's  side. 
Who  from  his  hand  receiveth 

The  sweet  celestial  Bride. 
Each  looketh  on  the  other's 

Transfigured,  gentle  face. 
And  each  in  the  other  beholdeth 

A  Virgin — full  of  grace. 

VI. 

Espoused. 

Th'  espousals  ended,  and  the  service  done, 

The  Temple  gates  are  passed,  the  guests  are  gone, 

And  those  loved  Brides  of  Heaven  are  now  alone. 

Saint  Joseph  breaks  the  silence:      '*  I  to  thee 

Be  brother — Thou  a  sister  unto  me  ! 

Behold  my  hand  as  pledge  !" — Replieth  she : 

**  He  witnesseth  before  whose  Face  we  stand, 
The  Lord  !  whose  handmaid  am  I  to  command — ' ' 
Then  bashful,  takes  the  gently  proffered  hand. 

A  solemn  gladness  fills  each  humble  breast. 
Since  both  in  God  have  found  unbroken  rest. 
Each  owns  the  other ;  both  by  God  possessed. 
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For  her,  the  veil  hath  been  uplifted  quite  : 
Her  offering  has  been  precious  in  His  sight ; 
For  him  God's  service  hath  a  fresh  delight  ! 

And  thus  they  journey  in  simplicity 
Toward  her  birthright's  home  in  Galilee, 
Each  praising  God  in  silent  jubilee. 

vn. 

Home  Life. 

Two  months  of  calm  devotion, 

Of  home  life  sanctified, 
Saint  Joseph  watches  over 

His  beautiful  young  Bride  : 
And  daily  grows  the  worship 

Of  his  pure,  manly  breast. 
Perceiving  how  God's  Spirit 

Is  by  her  soul  possessed. 

The  winter  passeth  quickly 

And  giveth  place  to  spring ; 
The  heavens  are  smiling  o'er  them 

And  earth  is  blossoming. 
Still,  silently  Saint  Joseph 

His  daily  work  approves  : 
It  has  another  glory 

By  thought  of  her  he  loves. 

She  is  ever  like  a  vision 

— Though  she  waits  upon  him  still, 
In  the  sweetness  of  her  worship 

In  her  working  of  his  will. 
No  need  to  seek  to  find  her — 

She  is  ready  at  his  side. 
Like  a  well  accustomed  matron, 

Not  a  new  espoused  Bride. 

For  him  she  is  the  radiance 

Of  a  persevering  prayer ; 
Her  presence  is  its  answer, 

He  hears  it  everywhere  ! 
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Yet  never  for  an  instant 

Is  the  thought  of  God  less  free — 

For  the  spell  which  draws  him  to  her 
Is  her  matchless  purity. 

In  his  simple  way  of  thinking 

She  is  the  priceless  gem — 
Too  beautiful  and  costly 

For  an  earthly  diadem. 
So  full  of  grace  !     So  steadfast, 

So  meek,  and  yet  so  wise. 
So  careful,  yet  so  prudent 

In  all  she  doth  devise. 

He  asks  the  Almighty  Father 

For  what  great  cause  is  he, 
A  poor  and  humble  workman. 

Her  spouse  elect  to  be  ! 
But  when  he  sees  the  kindness 

That  lighteth  up  her  face 
And  all  the  sweet  contentment 

That  addeth  to  her  grace ; 

The  thought  of  that  fair  lily 

Which  blossomed  on  his  rod — 
The  fair  and  mystic  token 

Of  the  holy  Will  of  God, 
Cometh  swiftly  to  his  mem'ry 

Where  he  worketh  all  alone 
As  he  questioneth  within  him 

About  his  peerless  One  ! — 

VIII. 
Incarnatus  Est. 

The  hour  draws  nigh  ;  the  gracious  Mystery 

Is  ripe ;  Creation  lifts  her  voice  to  be 

At  length  from  her  enthralment  dire  set  free. 

A  silence  fills  the  universal  bound ; 

The  choirs  of  heaven  the  crystal  sea  surround 

And  veil  their  faces,  bowing  to  the  ground. 
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The  purpose  of  the  thrice  All-Holy  Trine 
Prepares  to  be  fulfilled  :  the  Word  Divine 
Awaiteth  to  accomplish  His  design. 

And  why  awaiteth  ?  — King  of  Kings  adored  ! 
Awaiteth  He? — Creation's  only  Lord  ! — 
Yes ;  He  awaits  one  creature's  willing  word. 

*  *  * 

'Tis  midnight  and  the  Virgin  is  at  prayer  ; 
The  incense  of  all  heaven  is  centered  there ; 
It  riseth  on  her  accents  everywhere. 

Up,  to  the  everlasting  Throne — 

Up,  to  the  ever-Living  One — 

Up,  to  the  Heart  of  Wisdom  :  God  alone. 

The  Angel  Gabriel  from  the  Holy  Place 
The  salutation  brings  :   **  Hail,  full  of  Grace  ! 
Who  favor  findeth  in  the  Almighty's  Face." 

The  Maid  replieth  not,  but  musingly 
Deep  in  her  luminous  soul  revolveth  she 
Th'  intent  of  their  angelic  Mystery. 

**  Fear  not !"  saith  he :   **  for  lo  !  thy  prayer  is  heard  ; 
Thyself  wilt  give  Conception  to  the  Word — 
The  King  of  kings ;  the  Ever-living  Lord  !  * ' 

To  him  the  Maid,  immaculate  and  free, 

Replies,  safeguarding  her  virginity. 

And  questions  simply  how  this  thing  may  be. 

As  thus  she  speaks,  God's  Presence  draweth  nigher  ; 
Her  soul  is  molten  in  that  Sacred  Fire ; 
Yet,  all  unshaken  this,  her  chaste  desire. 

Though  questioning  the  Vision's  deep  intent, 
Her  spirit,  low  before  her  Maker  bent, 
Riseth  beyond  the  starry  firmament. 

In  heavenly  rapture  heareth  she,  unbroken 

The  music  of  His  explanation,  spoken 

As  in  a  far-off  dream  ! — the  Lord's  own  token. 
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**  Thou  art  His  chosen  One  ;  He  waits  for  thee  \ 
His  Holy  Spirit  will  o'ershadow  thee, 
And  thou  the  Fountain  sealed  shalt  ever  be." 

The  rapture  finds  her  at  the  Father's  Feet, 
Those  words  vibrating  in  her  passing  sweet ! 
Her  spirit  and  the  Eternal's  seem  to  meet. 

And  Mary,  meekly  whispering — saith  she  : 
**  Handmaiden  of  the  Lord  am  I ;  so  be, 
According  to  thy  saying,  done  to  me. ' ' 

*  *  * 

The  word  is  spoken.     In  the  immensity 
Of  uncreated  Being  comes  to  be 
Incarnate  Godhead  !     Glory  be  to  Thee  ! 

IX. 

Saint  Joseph's  Vision. 

In  his  cell  Saint  Joseph  sleepeth, 

But  his  heart  is  watching  still, 
Nightly  looking  out  for  tokens 

Of  God's  ever-gracious  Will. 
Since  he  liveth  by  obedience. 

So  surely  in  his  dreams 
His  unremitting  Guardian 

In  close  attendance  seems. 

This  night  a  radiance  surely 

More  tender,  more  divine 
Than  he  had  ever  noted. 

Within  the  place  doth  shine. 
And  in  that  rosy  splendor. 

Like  a  spirit  of  the  blest. 
The  Ever -Virgin  floateth 

With  a  Babe  upon  her  breast ! 

'Twould  seem  as  one  descending 
From  a  sphere  of  light  above. 

For  upwards  she  is  gazing 
With  a  smile  of  radiant  love. 
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And  an  ecstasy  of  wonder 

Lights  the  heaven  upon  her  face ; — 

'Tis  she  !  it  is  none  other  ! 
'Tis  the  Virgin  full  of  grace. 

He  wakes — his  heart  is  throbbing 

With  a  secret  undefined, 
When  his  mystic  lily  token 

Recalls  itself  to  mind. 
And  the  peace  of  God  around  him 

Takes  its  place  within  his  breast, 
And  the  spirit  of  submission 

Restores  his  soul  to  rest. 

But  certainly  he  witteth 

There  lies  some  hidden  Will — 
Some  heaven-enacted  edict 

Becoming  to  fulfil. 
Yet,  when  the  morning  breaketh 

And  he  meets  her  at  her  door. 
Her  every  accent  thrilleth 

No  other  than  before  ! 

Their  common  room  all  spotless — 

Their  simple  meal  all  set — 
But  in  her  face  the  Vision 

Which  he  never  may  forget ! 
Her  eyes  shine  like  the  starlight 

Two  open  doors  and  riven. 
Through  which  some  secret  passeth 

Of  the  ecstasy  of  heaven. 

X. 

The  Earthly  Trinity. 
Each  rapt  in  vision ;  each  on  mystery  gazing ; 
Each  penetrated  with  an  awe  amazing  ! 
Both  acting,  speaking,  simply  with  each  other — 
As  to  a  cherished  sister — as  to  a  faithful  brother. 

Now  is  indeed  the  Life  divine  beginning — 
The  life  restored  which  Man  and  God  are  winning. 
Now  is  the  Sacred  Heart  through  Mary  pleading. 
Yea,  even  now,  in  hers  is  interceding. 
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Saint  Joseph,  witting  not  what  is  betiding, 
Feels  all  the  Spirit  in  her  soul  abiding  ; 
No  will  hath  he  save  God's  and  hers  electing  ; 
For  him  one  only  are  they,  all  directing. 

The  meal  is  finished  :  benediction  given  ; 

Once  more  a  silence  wings  their  hearts  to  heaven. 

Then  Mary  speaks  ;  her  voice's  music  thrilling 

The  heavens  above  though  scarce  the  chamber  filling. 

**  My  lord, ' '  said  she :  '*  this  night  through  darkness  stealing, 
A  voice  I  heard  :  a  mystery  revealing — 
A  very  wonder,  for  the  barren  beareth 
In  her  old  age  and  life's  long  sorrow  spareth  ! 

Do  thou,  my  gracious  husband,  as  thou  wittest  " 
Permit  to  me  a  journey  as  'twere  fittest ; 
I  fain  would  make  it ;  do  not  therefore  chide  me. 
But  in  thy  providence  go  with  and  guide  me." 

Replieth  Joseph  :   *  *  Lo,  the  ass  is  ready 
And  I  the  bridle  hold,  'twill  keep  thee  steady. 
Bread  in  our  scrip  we  take,  and  on  the  mountain 
Our  thirst  we'll  slake  at  some  refreshing  fountain." 

*  *  * 

Oh,  who  may  gauge  the  depths  of  that  great  nature, 
God -bearing  ! — heaven  revealing  in  each  feature. 
Sublimely  silent !  while  in  boundless  measure 
Floodeth  her  being  that  exhaustless  Treasure  ! 

Her  soul  is  tranquil,  though  with  deep  emotion 
Her  heart  she  presseth  in  her  rapt  devotion  : 
**0h  God,  mine  own  art  Thou  !  Now  will  we  gather, 
Our  first  pure  blossom  for  the  heavenly  Father. ' ' 

But  Joseph  sees  that  vision  in  her  face  ! 
The  same  absorbed  expression  full  of  grace ; 
The  same  soft  radiance  aureoles  her  brow 
And  from  above  he  sees  her,  floating  now  ! 

Yet  when  she  speaks  it  is  of  simple  things 
She  is  on  earth,  and  his  imaginings 
Vanish  away ;  once  more  she  is  the  Bride 
And  he,  her  humble  Joseph,  satisfied. 
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XL 

Regeneration. 

Judea's  heights  are  gained,  and  lo,  they  see 
Their  term  of  travel  nearing ;  pleasantly 
Aloft,  apart,  the  home  of  Zachary. 

Awhile  they  rest ;  the  sunlit  flowery  plain 
Beneath  their  feet,  smiles  on  the  gentle  twain  ; 
And  Mary  breaks  the  silence  once  again. 

**  My  lord,  an  it  be  fitting  in  thine  eyes, 
Were  it  not  well  that  we  should  now  devise 
Some  plan  of  entrance,  not  to  cause  surprise?" 

Saint  Joseph  answers  :   *'  Here  may'st  thou  alight, 
And  seek  thy  cousin  secretly ;  at  night 
Will  I  depart,  returning  out  of  sight." 

Then  Mary  noiselessly  her  passage  takes, 
And  at  the  door,  her  gentle  *  'Ave  ! ' '  wakes 
The  slumbering  echo  which  the  silence  breaks. 

Elizabeth  transfigured,  cries  :    '  'Ave, 
Thou  full  of  grace  !  whence  is  this  mystery 
That  my  Lord's  Mother  eometh  unto  me  ? 

*'  For  at  thy  greeting,  lo  !  this  babe  of  mine 
Doth  leap  for  joy  to  hear  that  voice  of  thine. 
And,  in  thee,  worshippeth  the  Babe  Divine  !  " 

'*  The  Lord  be  magnified  !  "  cries  Mary  ;   *'  see 
How  in  my  very  nothingness  hath  He 
Looked  on  His  handmaid  and  exalted  me  ! 

**  Throughout  all  generations  shall  I  be 
Blessed  among  women  in  the  mystery 
Which  the  Almighty  fashioneth  in  Me. 

'*  Thrice  holy  be  His  Name  who  makes  me  great ! 
How  hath  He  looked  upon  my  low  estate. 
Since  Mercy  is  through  me  predestinate  ! 

'*  '  Till  time  shall  end  will  they  who  fear  the  Lord 
Partakers  be  of  His  Incarnate  Word  ; 
His  powerful  Arm  in  every  clime  adored. 
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"The  pride  of  man's  imagination,  see  ! 
Scattered  and  foiled  in  this  great  mystery  ; 
And  from  their  seat  the  great  cast  down  shall  be. 

*'  The  meek  and  humble  shall  possess  the  land ; 
Who  thirst  for  wisdom,  they  shall  understand  ; 
The  wealthy  shrink  to  nothing  in  His  Hand. 

**  Through  all  time  shall  the  voice  of  Israel  sound, 
Repeating  prophecy  the  whole  world  round, 
And  Mercy  flourish  in  the  eternal  Bound." 

XII. 
Hypostatic  Union. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Mystic 

Is  now  by  earth  possessed  ; 
For  Joseph  fraught  with  travail. 

In  Mary  crowned  with  rest, 
Since  a  Person  of  the  Godhead 

Her  body  makes  His  shrine, 
And  Hypostatic  Union 

The  Mystery  proves  Divine. 

'Tis  thus  how  Mary's  nature 

Itself  becomes  the  seat 
Of  Uncreated  Wisdom 

Wherein  all  graces  meet. 
'Tis  thus  is  she  the  Fountain 

Of  an  everflowing  tide 
Of  Mysteries  perennial 

In  the  garden  of  the  Bride. 

Mysterious  is  the  Union 

Whereby  creation  joins 
The  universal  chorus 

And  in  its  song  combines. 
For  the  mystic  is  God's  Spirit 

In  secret  working  round 
The  density  of  matter 

And  a  straight  created  bound. 
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As  in  the  rest  of  Godhead 

His  Uncreated  Will 
At  once  through  ages  reaching 

Infinity  doth  fill- 
So  hath  He  wrought  in  union 

With  human  flesh  and  blood 
To  form  one  grand  communion 

For  the  race  of  man,  in  God. 

And  Mary  is  the  guardian 

Of  the  Mystery,  designed 
To  be  the  point  of  meeting 

Through  all  created  kind. 
She  speaks,  and  it  is  the  teaching 

Of  the  Sole-Begotten  One, 
And  her  voice,  it  is  the  music 

Of  His  deep  diapason. 

And  such  as  was  the  Virgin 

When  Mother  of  the  Child, 
As  first  He  lay  encradled 

In  her  bosom  undefiled ; 
Since  He  the  Word  of  God  is 

Unchanging,  endless,  sure — 
So  as  that  Word  then  made  her 

She  ever  shall  endure. 

She  is  the  Thought  Incarnate 

Of  the  Uncreated  Word, 
The  medium  of  His  Presence 

The  Handmaid  of  the  Lord  ! 
And  the  first  act  of  His  Manhood 

Life  restoring  to  our  race, 
Imparted  was  by  Mary 

His  Mother,  full  of  grace. 

XIII. 
The  Spirit  of  Jesus. 
He  dwelleth  in  her  bosom  ! 

Possessed  is  she  alone 
By  the  Verity  of  Godhead — 
The  Sole-Begotten  One. 
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And  see  !  her  heart's  blood  floweth 
'Round  the  Person  Infinite 

Enclosed  within  her  members — 
Substantial  Light  of  Light  ! 

And  it  changeth  in  the  Body — 

As  a  secret  of  the  Trine — 
Of  the  Man  the  Woman  girdeth, 

Of  the  Man  who  is  Divine, 
Who  hath  come  into  creation 

That  in  Mary's  flesh  and  blood 
He  might  pour  Himself  into  it 

With  the  attributes  of  God. 

For  the  Spirit  Uncreated 

Blowing  ever  as  it  wills 
Is  the  Spirit  of  the  God -Man 

Which  the  Word  of  God  fulfils. 
Yea,  the  Spirit  which  doth  quicken 

All  the  mysteries  of  life. 
And  makes  divine  communion 

With  unending  trophies  rife. 

In  the  valiant  soul  of  Mary 

Immaculate  and  free, 
The  One  all  holy  Spirit 

Reigned  unreservedly. 
What  wonder  then  that  Jesus 

Through  her  will,  her  heart,  her  hands, 
Should  exhibit  mystic  graces 

Which  a  life  of  love  demands  ; 

For  Mary  hath  another — 

Yea,  a  mighty  work  to  do, 
Which  in  her  woman's  nature 

To  grand  proportions  grew. 
For,  as  she  was  the  transcript 

And  the  mirror  of  His  mind. 
So  was  she  to  be  the  channel 

Of  His  graces  to  mankind. 
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Oh,  in  her  gentle  person 

The  costly  Vase  is  she, 
From  which  unending  worship 

To  Him  shall  offered  be  ! 
Her  heart  is  itself  a  censer 

Full  of  fragrance,  full  of  prayer, 
Unceasingly  ascending 

To  His  throne  from  everywhere. 

She  will  prove  'till  time  be  ended 

The  voice  which  can  never  fail 
In  the  gracious  cause  of  Jesus 

To  be  heard  with  all  avail. 
And  to  plead  for  that  of  sinners 

With  the  Spirit  which  is  His  Own, 
Burning  within  the  bosom 

Which  was  once  His  Childhood's  Throne  ! 

XIV. 

Saint  Joseph's  Trial. 

Thus  passed  those  days  in  charity  and  prayer, 

In  simple  work  for  Jesus,  and  in  care 

For  those  she  loved  in  Him,  He  loved  with  her. 

Saint  Joseph  in  their  home  all  stilly  wrought 
In  patience  and  in  waiting,  while  he  sought 
Unceasingly  to  serve  God  as  he  ought. 

Naithless  the  time  seemed  long ;  and,  day  by  day. 
He  turned  toward  Jerusalem  to  pray 
For  her  who  was  so  very  far  away — 

Yet  ever  seemed  so  near  !    A  trifling  sound  ! — 
And  he  would  hearken — pause — then  look  around — 
Was  it  her  gentle  footfall  on  the  ground  ? 

One  while  her  voice  would  seem  his  work  to  bless — 
Anon — 'twould  be  the  rustling  of  her  dress 
Wafting  a  wave  of  simple  happiness. 

But  never  for  a  moment  did  he  plain ; 
All  steadfastly  he  set  to  work  again. 
Waiting  for  his  dear  Angel  to  explain. 
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At  length  the  summer  solstice,  in  the  pride 

Of  Nature's  full  perfection,  tarried 

No  longer,  and  o'er  Judah's  valleys  hied. 

Long  vigils  did  Saint  Joseph  keep  !  'twould  seem 
That  life  had  merged  into  a  fitful  gleam 
Of  expectation,  ending  in  a  dream. 

'Tis  true,  when  kneeling  by  his  humble  cot, 

Sleep  hung  upon  his  eyelids  on  the  spot, 

'Twould  seem  he  heard  a  whisper — **  Fear  thou  not." 

At  length  his  Angel  spake  right  cheerily : 
**  Go,  Joseph,  seek  thy  wife,  that  she  may  be 
By  thee  conducted  back  to  Galilee. ' ' 

XV. 

A  Reflection. 

Coordinate  with  grace  must  ever  be 

The  secret  of  the  trial :  verity 

Condign  with  Nature's  forfeit;  ill  with  good 

Contendeth  ;  ignorance  with  charity. 

From  weakness  springs  our  failure ;  blinded  sight 
The  object  aimed  at  missing,  though  in  light. 
Our  being's  purpose  scantly  understood. 
And  we,  *'like  infants,  crying  in  the  night." 
Our  steps  in  grace  uncertain,  should  the  hand 
Of  our  dear  Mother,  helping  us  to  stand. 
Be  sometime  drawn  away  ;  and  lo  !  we  see 
In  very  deed  how  all  too  weak  we  be — 
Then  make  true  effort  on  our  part  to  gain 
The  balance  we  were  losing — not  in  vain  ! 
Since  in  the  cloud  the  Truth  our  action  tries. 
Veiling  unseen,  eternal  sympathies. 

Emily  M.  Shapcote. 
Torquay y  England, 


Criticisms  and  f^otes. 

THE  STORY  OP  THE  HAEP.  By  W.  H.  Grattan  Plood,  Organist  of 
Enniscortliy  Cathedral,  author  of  "  History  of  Irish  Music."  London  : 
The  Walter  Scott  Publishing  Company ;  New  York :  Oharles  Scrib- 
ner'sSons.    1905.    Pp.207. 

The  Story  of  the  Harp  is  the  fifth  in  the  series  of  Musical  Text- 
books published  by  the  Walter  Scott  Company,  and  admirably  answers 
the  need  of  a  popular  manual  illustrating  the  development  and  power 
of  that  unique  instrument,  the  very  sound  of  whose  name  stirs  the 
sacred  emotions  and  awakens  venerable  historical  memories  of  religious 
patriotism,  irrespective  of  national  distinctions. 

Ireland  is  entitled  in  the  first  place  to  the  honor  of  having  pre- 
served to  us  the  cherished  reverence  for  the  use  of  the  harp,  and  it  is 
fitting  that  the  story  of  the  instrument  whose  sweet  strains  speak  for- 
ever of  that  far-away  harmony  which  expresses  the  secrets  of  our  hearts' 
longings,  should  have  been  assigned  to  a  son  of  Erin,  who  understands 
its  language,  and  whose  avocation  puts  him  in  touch  with  the  music 
of  worship.  The  harp  is  an  instrument  which  is  modelled  upon  essen- 
tially religious  conceptions.  It  knows  no  excess  of  expression  ;  it  has 
nothing  strident,  nothing  loud,  nothing  boisterous  or  sudden  in  its 
expression.  Its  sounds,  gliding  softly  upon  the  air-waves,  steal  gently 
into  the  heart,  leaving  there  a  record  of  ethereal  motions.  Its  utter- 
ance is  a  concrete  form  of  tones  that  move  in  chaste  reverence  between 
joy  and  sorrow,  as  though  in  search  of  eternal  things.  Well  does  the 
figure  of  the  harp  in  the  word-images  of  the  Oriental  writings  stand 
for  virtue  and  spiritual  beauty. 

Mr.  Flood  traces  the  earliest  forms  of  the  harp  in  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  Eganda,  and  Persia.  Identical  with  the  kinor  and  nebel 
of  the  Jews,  it  possesses  a  distinctively  religious  character  in  its  asso- 
ciation with  prophesying  and  its  use  in  the  temple.  Thence  follows 
its  introduction  into  the  service  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the 
period  of  liturgical  transition. 

With  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Ireland  we  find,  in  the 
sixth  century,  the  harp  as  a  herald  of  joy  and  of  devotion  in  the  mon- 
asteries ;  and  the  instrument  accompanies  the  sons  of  St.  Columcille 
into  Wales  and  across  the  Channel  to  the  foundation  of  St.  Gall  on 
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the  European  Continent.  The  legend  of  Brian  Bom's  famous  harp  is 
examined  and  illustrated  by  interesting  testimony.  All  the  noted 
Irish  harpers,  the  O'Carrolls  and  Carroll  O'Dalys,  down  to  the  times 
of  rude  iconoclasm,  when  Cromwellian  fanaticism  vented  its  hatred 
against  Ireland  by  destroying  her  instruments  of  music,  are  discussed 
in  interesting,  yet  not  uncritical  fashion.  The  different  revivals  of  the 
popularity  of  the  harp  and  its  use  in  orchestral  music,  are  well  de- 
scribed in  the  activity  of  Handel,  Florian  Gassman,  Louis  Adam, 
Mozart,  Dussek,  Meyer,  whose  enthusiasm  found  its  counterpart  in 
Maguire,  Hugh  Kelly,  Jerome  Duigenan,  Denis  O'Hampsey,  and  an 
echo  in  the  later  virtuosi  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  when  arose 
Meyrbeer,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Balfe,  Wagner,  Gounod,  and  Perosi,  all  of 
whom  assigned  important  functions  to  this  charming  instrument  in 
their  orchestral  arrangements.  Besides  numerous  attractive  illustra- 
tions, the  volume  contains  an  appendix  which  deals  briefly  with  the 
^olian  Harp,  gives  a  concise  table  of  the  leading  epochs  in  the  history 
of  harp-making  and  a  good  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

L'ANNEE  DES  MALADES.  Tome  I.  La  Vie  du  Malade.  Tome  II.  Les 
Lectures  Spirituelles  du  Malade.  Paris :  P.  Lethielleux.  1905. 
Pp.  232  and  217. 

Some  time  ago  we  commented  upon  Father  Eaton's  manuals  of 
spiritual  reading  for  the  sick  as  answering  an  actual  need.  The  two 
neatly-printed  volumes  before  us,  by  the  Countess  de  Flavigny,  suggest 
new  material  in  the  same  direction,  for  readers  of  French.  The  author 
has  in  mind  those  sick  persons  who  suffer  from  a  lingering  malady,  or 
who  are,  so  to  speak,  under  the  stress  of  habitual  bodily  infirmity. 
These  she  would  teach  to  consecrate  their  sufferings  and  to  make  them 
a  direct  preparation  for  death.  We  have  already  two  admirable  French 
works  of  a  like  tendency — Frederic  Ozanam's  Le  Livre  des  Malades, 
which  offers  a  series  of  Scriptural  readings  much  like  those  by  the 
Birmingham  Oratorian ;  and  the  Abbe  Perreyve's  La  Journee  des 
MaladeSy  which  guides  the  patient  through  the  weary  night  and  day 
by  fervent  exhortations  to  courage  and  patience.  But  the  plan  of 
Madame  de  Flavigny  is  one  that  reaches  far  more  deeply  into  the 
heart,  and  aims  at  leading  the  sick  person  to  that  high  estate  of  soul 
wherein  the  heart  says  not  simply yf^/  voluntas  Tua,  but  rejoices  in  the 
manner  of  St.  Laurence  or  the  Christian  martyrs,  who  could  exclaim  : 
Here  cut,  here  burn,  but  spare  me  for  eternity. 

In  following  out  this  special  aim  the  author  makes  not  only  war 
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upon  low  standards  of  Christian  morality,  but  she  counteracts  the 
growing  habits  of  stoicism  which  the  modern  sciences  of  physiology 
and  psychology  seek  to  inculcate  by  the  diffusion  of  literature  whose 
authors  propose  to  solve  the  problems  of  pain  and  death  upon  prin- 
ciples opposed  to  Christian  doctrine.  Nor  does  she,  in  aiming  thus 
high,  overreach  herself  by  becoming  unpractical.  On  the  contrary, 
the  style  is  quite  simple,  although  the  reader  is  supposed  to  possess 
that  familiarity  with  the  offices  of  the  Church  which  is  less  rare  among 
the  reading  public  in  France  than  in  other  lands. 

The  reflections  contained  in  the  first  volume  lead  the  patient  to 
take  a  view  of  sickness  from  the  twofold  viewpoint  of  reason  and  faith. 
From  this  follows  the  necessity  of  resignation,  of  a  measured  use  of 
those  faculties,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  which  are  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  sufferer.  The  Sacraments  are  explained  as  means  of  con- 
tinued sanctification  in  this  state ;  and  the  patient  is  thus  taught  not 
only  to  face  death,  but  to  begin  an  active  preparation  for  it.  The 
succeeding  part  of  the  small  volume  contains  prayers,  examens,  medi- 
tations, and  aspirations  suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  sufferer ;  the 
meditations  are  adapted  to  the  liturgical  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
second  volume  furnishes  brief  spiritual  readings  on  the  subject  of  sick- 
ness, pain,  and  death,  all  taken  from  the  works  of  the  great  Christian 
Fathers  and  Saints  of  the  Church. 

A  translation  of  a  work  like  this  would  have  to  take  account  of  a 
somewhat  humbler  condition  of  education  than  the  author  had  in 
mind;  but  the  work,  admirably  suited  for  those  who  read  French, 
suggests  something  similar  for  English  and  American  readers  of  these 
times,  when  sickness  is  frequently  regarded  as  an  evil  of  which  the 
body  is  to  get  rid  at  any  cost  to  the  soul. 

INFALLIBILITY.  A  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  St.  Thomas  of  Oan- 
terbnry,  by  the  Eev.  Vincent  McNabb,  O.P.,  at  Holbom  Town  Hall, 
on  May  17, 1905.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Spencer  Jones, 
M.A.,  President  of  the  Society  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  London, 
New  York  and  Bombay  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Oo.    1905.    Pp,  86. 

Mr.  Spencer  Jones,  who  edits  Father  McNabb's  paper  on  Infalli- 
bility, is  an  Anglican  minister  advocating  reunion  between  the  Angli- 
can party  professing  allegiance  to  the  principles  of  the  ancient  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  it  was  before  the  so-called  Reformation,  and  the 
Apostolic  See.  **The  fact  stands  out,"  he  writes,  **that  England 
and  Rome  were  wrenched  asunder  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that 
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all  subsequent  attempts  to  revive  the  Catholicity  of  the  former  have 
manifested  an  unmistakable  tendency  toward  Rome."  About  the 
unlawfulness  of  maintaining  the  Protestant  position  indicated  by  the 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  England,  Mr.  Spencer  has  no 
doubt.  **The  fact  is,  and  men  are  coming  to  realize  it,  that  the 
entire  process  of  the  Reformation  was  controlled  by  force  and  absolutely 
steeped  in  fraud ;  and,  while  in  the  past  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
describe  it  as  a  settlement,  a  closer  inspection  compels  us  to  acknowl- 
edge and  to  deplore  the  deposit  of  disorganization  which  this  wild  and 
lawless  movement  too  evidently  left  behind  it." 

Why  then,  the  reader  will  ask,  does  not  Mr.  Spencer  Jones  and 
his  party  come  promptly  over  to  Rome  by  making  their  profession  of 
faith  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  Pontiff?  The  answer  is  that  while  the 
English  Church  is  plainly  in  the  wrong  in  having  left  the  Apostolic 
camp,  it  is  not  wholly  clear  that  Rome  has  kept  the  deposit  entrusted 
to  her  in  such  untarnished  and  unaltered  form  that  Anglicans  can 
blindly  accept  it.  They  recognize  Rome's  rights  and  ancient  pre- 
rogatives, but  they  are  not  certain  about  her  methods.  To  make  sure 
therefore  that  the  Roman  Church  is  free  from  heretical  taint  and  that 
perhaps  the  remnant  of  orthodox  believers  may  not  have  to  be  sought 
in  the  Greek  Church  or  elsewhere,  they  are  bound  to  investigate  and 
study.  *' Further  study,"  says  Mr.  Spencer  Jones,  ^'may  compel  us, 
after  really  knowing  what  she  is,  to  repudiate  the  Church  of  Rome, 
in  spite  of  all  we  owe  her,  and  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years  she  stood  toward  ourselves."  In  the  mean- 
time he  believes  that  expositions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine, 
permitting  free  and  genuine  discussions,  may  '^  serve  to  pave  the  way 
for  events  which  are  in  the  hands  of  God. ' '  This  then  is  the  secret 
of  Father  McNabb's  treatise  being  introduced  to  the  reader  by  a 
Protestant  clergyman. 

As  for  the  defence  of  Infallibility,  which  constitutes  the  theme  of 
our  versatile  and  learned  Dominican  teacher,  the  author  proceeds  by 
stating  first  the  antecedent  probabilities  which  make  in  favor  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  Infallibility  in  the  Church.  These  are  drawn 
from  Scripture  and  from  tradition.  The  next  step  in  the  exposition 
is  an  accurate  definition  of  the  meaning  of  doctrinal  infallibility  aside 
from  revelation  and  inspiration,  together  with  their  two  modes  of  safe- 
guarding the  deposit  of  truth  and  of  explaining  it.  The  object  of  infalli- 
bility is  then  examined  under  the  heads  of  direct  and  indirect  revelation, 
and  in  the  domains  of  dogma,  morals,  and  discipline.     The  defining 
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authorities — General  Councils  and  Popes — and  their  manner  of  action 
are  the  subjects  of  close  analysis  whereby  the  reader  is  prepared  to 
meet  the  objections  made  against  the  authority  and  its  methods.  An 
Appendix  contains  the  text  of  the  first  dogmatic  Constitution  of  the 
Vatican  Council  on  the  Infallible  Teaching  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
We  recommend  the  booklet  to  every  sincere  Protestant ;  for  whatever 
may  seem  to  be  objectionable  features  (from  the  Protestant  view- 
point) of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  only  Church  of  Christ  which  consistently  claims  infalli- 
bility is  the  Roman  Church.  If  that  doctrine  is  shown  to  be  not  only 
reasonable,  but  essentially  necessary  and  therefore  explicitly  approved 
by  God,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  other  difficulties  which  keep  men  out 
of  the  infallible  Church  may  and  must  be  only  apparent. 

BEIEFS  ON  PUBLIO  QUESTIONS.  With  Selected  Lists  of  References. 
By  Ealph  Curtis  Eingwalt,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Member  of  the  New  York 
Bar ;  formerly  Lecturer  in  Public  Speaking  in  Columbia  University  ; 
Joint-Editor  of  "  Briefs  for  Debate."  New  York,  London,  and  Bom- 
bay :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.    1905,    Pp.  229. 

The  present  book  is  supplementary  to  a  preceding  manual  entitled 
Briefs  for  Debate,^  the  signal  merits  of  which  were  pointed  out  in  the 
Review  for  January,  1897.  The  work  just  mentioned  contains  an 
important  chapter  on  the  * '  Art  of  Debate  ' '  and  a  large  number  of 
outlines  of  subjects — political,  economic,  and  sociological — of  timely 
interest  and  likely  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  average  debating  society. 
The  present  volume  includes  some  of  these  subjects,  although  the  out- 
lines are  here  greatly  enlarged.  Besides  these,  some  new  topics  have 
been  introduced. 

Like  its  predecessor  it  will  prove  of  much  value  in  the  preparation 
of  debates  and  discussions,  although  its  usefulness  will  not  be  limited 
to  this  service.  It  brings  together  the  fruits  of  extensive  reading  on 
the  matters  treated,  so  that  anybody  in  quest  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  many  of  the  more  prominent  problems  that  agitate  the 
modern  mind  will  find  it  a  well-filled  repertory.  Especially  valuable, 
moreover,  are  the  extensive  bibliographies,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  single  manual. 

1  Edited  by  W.  Du  Bois  Brookings,  A.B.,  and  Ralph  Curtis  Ringwalt,  A.B. 
Longmans.      1896.     Pp.  xlvii — 213. 
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LETTERS  ON  OHRISTIAH  DOOTEINE.    By  P.  M.  De  Zulueta,  S.J. 
New  York ;  Benziger  Brothers.    1905.    Pp.  414. 

These  ''Letters"  were  originally  written  for  the  instruction  of 
Catholic  seamen,  and  appeared  in  a  little  monthly  published  for  the 
benefit  of  English  mariners.  They  are  singularly  practical  and  supply 
a  kind  of  information  not  often  found  in  books  of  Catholic  doctrine. 
How  a  Catholic  is  to  comport  himself  in  the  company  of  those  who  are 
not  of  his  faith,  how  far  respect  for  their  religious  convictions  how- 
ever erroneous  or  an  insistence  upon  his  own  is  a  duty  in  which 
charity  and  respect  for  God's  law  have  equal  share,  are  questions  that 
puzzle  many  an  intelligent  Catholic  in  view  of  the  laws  of  the  Church 
and  the  traditions  of  our  forefathers.  Father  Zulueta,  or  rather  Father 
John  Gretton,who  began  this  series  of  instructions,  wisely  discriminates 
in  such  matters,  and  the  distinctions  which  he  makes  between  tolera- 
tion of  an  erring  friend  and  tolerance  of  an  erroneous  doctrine,  or 
between  the  danger  of  perversion  and  the  prejudices  of  people  in 
Catholic  countries  like  Ireland  and  Italy,  and  the  misapprehensions  of 
non-Catholics  regarding  devotional  practices  of  Catholics  in  England 
and  America,  is  so  very  clear  and  applicable  to  concrete  circumstances 
as  to  make  this  little  book  of  Christian  doctrine  one  of  the  most  useful 
to  put  in  the  hands  of  any  one  who  needs  to  learn  on  this  subject. 

There  is  an  iadmirable  chapter  on  ''The  New  Testament  and 
Divorce, ' '  and  another  on  ' '  the  age  of  exemption  from  fasting  for 
women  ' '  in  the  appendix  of  the  volume,  which  is  well  printed  with 
marginal  references. 

DOWNSIDE  MASSES.    London,  231  Oxford  Street :  Oarey  &  Oo.    1905. 

We  have  before  us  a  new  collection  of  ' '  Masses  by  Masters  of  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,"  edited  by  R.  R.  Terry, 
Musical  Director  at  Westminster  Cathedral.  Dr.  Terry  has  transposed 
these  Masses  into  the  two  clefs  G  and  F,  thus  bringing  them  within 
reach  of  the  average  church-choir.  The  mediaeval  polyphonic  com- 
positions have  been  generally  considered  by  our  musicians  here  as  re- 
quiring a  greater  degree  of  musical  proficiency  than  that  possessed  by 
the  singers  who  constitute  the  personnel  of  American  church-choirs. 
A  glance  at  Dr.  Terry's  arrangement  of  the  six  Masses  now  on  our 
desk, — 

1.  Casciolini's  Mass  in  A  minor  for  4  mixed  voices  ; 

2.  Simple  Mass  by  Antonio  Lotti,  4  voices  ; 

3.  Mass  for  4  voices,  Piedro  Heredia; 
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4.  Viadana's  Mass,  or  L'Hora  Passa,  4  mixed  voices  ; 

5.  Hasler's  Mass,  *'  Dixit  Maria/'  4  mixed  voices  ; 

6.  Orlando  di  Lasso's  Mass  *'  Quinti  Toni,"  for  4  mixed  voices; — 

should  disabuse  them  of  such  a  conviction,  for  none  of  these  seem  to 
require  so  much  skill  as  the  compositions  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beet- 
hoven, etc.,  which  we  have  become  accustomed  to  hear  elaborated 
Sunday  after  Sunday  by  even  poorly  equipped  choirs.  Some  of  the 
classic  polyphony  is  undoubtedly  above  the  talent  of  many  of  our 
musical  organizations,  but  much  of  it  can  be  mastered  without  extra- 
ordinary effort. 

Choirmasters  will  do  well  to  examine  these  publications  and  to 
introduce  some  of  them  into  the  repertoires  of  their  various  choirs. 
They  are  neatly  and  conveniently  arranged,  and  the  annotations  and 
indications  of  tempo  represent  long  experience  and  high  scholarship  on 
the  part  of  the  editor. 

William  Joseph  Finn,  C.S.P. 

FOEGET-ME-NOTS  from  many  Gardens ;  or  Thirty  Days'  Devotion  to  the 
Holy  Souls.  Oompiled  from  Various  Sources  by  a  Member  of  the  Ursu- 
line  Community,  Sligo.  London;  E.  &  T.  Washboume;  New  York: 
Benziger  Brothers.    1904.    Pp.  199. 

NE  OBLIVISOAEIS.  A  Daily  Eeminder  of  our  Dead.  Oompiled  by  Plor- 
ence  Eatcliff.  St.  Louis  j  B.  Herder;  London:  Sands  &  Oo.  Pp. 
190. 

The  first  of  these  two  small  volumes  serves  the  purpose  of  a  brief 
spiritual  reading  which  puts  us  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Church,  mindful,  particularly  during  the  month  of  November,  of  the 
departed  souls  who  claim  our  intercession  that  their  time  of  probation 
may  be  shortened.  The  readings  are  well  selected  from  approved 
Catholic  authors,  with  a  flavor  of  poetry  and  story  which  makes  them 
interesting  and  instructive  alike.  Each  day's  reading  fills  the  space  of 
about  fifteen  minutes. 

Ne  Obliviscaris  is  a  book  for  those  who  mourn  dead  friends.  It 
supplies  an  aphorism  or  maxim  embodying  Christian  sentiment  with 
reference  to  the  dead,  for  each  day  of  the  year.  The  obverse  pages 
are  left  blank,  probably  to  note  the  decease  of  some  one  beloved 
whose  anniversary  we  wish  to  keep  in  devout  memory.  It  is  a  book 
to  present  to  the  bereaved  as  a  token  of  Christian  sympathy,  saying 
more  than  letters  of  condolence,  or  flowers  placed  upon  the  grave, 
could  do. 


Recent  popular  Books. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  toward  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiased  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


Ancient    Grudge :    Arthur   Stan- 
wood  Pier.    Houghton.    $1.50. 

The  sympathetic  strike  is  ex- 
hibited at  its  worst  in  this  story 
and  the  benevolent  and  sagacious 
capitalist  at  his  best,  but  the  chief 
interest  lies  in  the  development  of 
the  hero's  character,  under  the 
influence  of  a  strong  will  and  a 
perfectly  healthy  body,  and  in 
contrast  with  the  slow  moral 
decay  of  his  friend,  whose  strength 
is  inadequate  to  the  burden  of 
gratitude  imposed  by  owing  his 
life  to  the  hero's  bravery.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  sole  touch  of 
religious  feeling  displayed  in  any 
emergency  by  any  of  the  charac- 
ters is  derived  from  Cardinal 
Newman's  line  **When  through 
the  morn  those  angel  faces 
smile. ' ' 

Ben    Pepper :  Margaret    Sidney. 
Lothrop.     ^1.50. 

This  latest  of  the  **  Five 
Little  Peppers, ' '  like  all  the  others, 
shows  Polly  blundering,  Phronsie 
reiterating  one  remark,  Joel  and 


David  scuffling  for  place,  Ben 
adjusting  matters,  and  all  vocifer- 
ating madly  and  spending  money 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  de- 
structive of  good  manners  in  its 
readers,  and  has  no  morals. 

Bird  Hospital :  Caroline   Crown- 
inshield    Bacon.      Caldwell. 

An  artlessly  written  and  well- 
illustrated  story  of  an  invalid's 
success  in  making  cats  and  birds 
live  together  in  friendship.  [Six 
to  any  age.] 

Boy  Craftsman:  A.  Neely  Hall. 
Lee.     1^2.00. 

The  use  of  carpenter's  tools, 
the  elements  of  photography  and 
printing;  building  doll  houses 
and  making  small  articles  of  use- 
ful furniture ;  building  a  log 
house,  a  canvas  canoe,  and  a  gym- 
nasium ;  building  and  conducting 
a  little  theatre  are  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  this  book,  but  its  peculiar 
feature  is  that  it  shows  the  young 
reader  how  to  earn  money  with 
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his  tools,  and  carefully  discour- 
ages extravagance.  Its  pictures 
and  text,  if  carefully  studied,  will 
enable  a  fairly  clever  boy  to  dis- 
pense with  a  teacher.  [Ten  to 
any  age.] 

Coloners    Dream :     Charles    W. 

Chesnutt.     Doubleday.    J  1.50. 

A  Confederate  Colonel,  hav- 
ing made  a  fortune  in  New  York, 
endeavors  to  inves.t  it  and  spend 
it  in  the  Carolina  city  in  which 
he  was  born  and  reared,  but  finds 
himself  unable  to  live  there  be- 
cause of  the  strife  between  the 
white  and  black  elements  of  the 
population,  and  his  inability  pre- 
cisely to  satisfy  the  expectation  of 
either. 

Coming  of  Billy :  Margaret  West- 
rup.     Harper.     $^.2^. 

Billy,  a  small  boy  sent  home 
from  India  to  live  with  the  great - 
aunt  who  reared  his  father,  endears 
himself  to  all  his  kindred,  and  to 
a  curate  who  wishes  to  be  akin  to 
him  by  marriage,  and  also  in- 
volves himself  in  close  relations 
with  all  the  mud,  dirt,  and  other 
disagreeable  things  within  a  day's 
walk.  His  story  is  amusing  in 
spite  of  extravagance  and  his  small 
girl  playmate  is  a  very  real  child. 

Coming  of  the  Tide:     Margaret 
Sherwood.     Houghton.    $1.50. 

A  double  family  history  and 
the  romance  of  the  heirs  in  one 
generation  constitute  the  sub- 
stance of  this  story.  The  heroine, 
a  Southern  girl,  encounters  some 
quaint  New  England  types  among 
the  boarders  in  the  village  where 
she  meets  the  hero  and  his  rival. 
Quiet    humor  and    a    pleasantly 


romantic  method  of  treatment  are 
the  author's  noteworthy  traits. 

Cordelia's    Pathway  Out:    Edna 
A.  Foster.     Lee.     $1.50. 

A  clever,  impetuous  child, 
the  daughter  of  a  shrewd  but  poor 
mechanic,  is  shown  as  she  makes 
her  way  to  the  knowledge  and  op- 
portunities which  she  covets.  She 
is  always  dutiful  and  obedient,  and 
her  father  is  always  shown  as 
much  more  clever  than  she,  and 
as  able  to  instruct  her  in  the 
science  of  living  in  spite  of  all  her 
reading.  It  is  an  uncommonly 
wise  story,  of  a  sort  seldom  written 
for  girls.     [Ten  to  any  age.] 

Crimson  Blind:  Fred  M.  White. 
Fenno.     I1.50. 

An  author's  sketch  of  a  plot 
comes  into  the  hands  of  two  girls 
whose  lives  are  in  danger  from  the 
intrigues  of  a  villain,  and  they 
contrive  a  meeting  with  him, 
hoping  for  his  aid.  In  spite  of 
some  impossibilities,  the  story 
contains  the  ingenious  solution  of 
some  very  well  contrived  prob- 
lems, and  is  a  good  specimen  of 
an  inferior  kind  of  fiction. 

Diplomatic. 

A  series  of  short  stories  of 
European  personages  chiefly  royal. 
They  are  founded  in  actual  fact 
but  embroidered  with  fictitious 
incidents,  and  are  scandalous  in 
the  main. 

Dolly's     Double:    Ethel    Wood. 
Lothrop.     ;^i.oo. 

A  pleasant  story  of  a  summer 
of  amusement  enlivened  by  the 
frequently  recurring  mistakes 
arising  from  the  resemblance  be- 
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tween  twin  sisters.  Patriotism, 
good  manners,  and  obedience  are 
the  lessons  taught  by  the  book. 
[Five  to  eight.] 

Eighteenth  Century  Anthology : 

Alfred  Austin.  Caldwell.  $i.oo. 

Pope,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Col- 
lins, Johnson,  Cowper,  Burns, 
Crabbe,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Adam  Skirving  and  Jane  Eliot 
are  the  authors  represented  in  this 
volume  of  the  Red-Letter  Library, 
to  which  the  Laureate  furnishes 
a  critical  introduction,  showing 
uncommon  freedom  from  current 
fancies  and  fashions. 

Flight  of  Georgiana  :  Robert  Nel- 
son Stephens.      Page.     ^1.50. 

The  hero,  escaping  from 
England  after  Culloden  has  de- 
stroyed Jacobite  hopes,  encoun- 
ters a  girl  so  pretty  that  he  pauses 
in  his  flight  and  follows  her  and 
her  guardian .  He  succeeds  in  mak- 
ing their  acquaintance  and  ends 
by  carrying  her  off,  escaping  the 
pursuit  of  her  guardian  and  of 
the  military  authorities.  Both 
characters  and  action  are  theatri- 
cal, and,  although  well  written 
and  ingenious,  the  tale  seems  un- 
natural. 

Helen  Grant  at  Aldred  House: 
Amanda  M.  Douglas.  Lee. 
^1.25. 

Girls  at  a  boarding  school  are 
the  characters ;  the  incidents  are 
trifling  and  the  interest  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  discussions  of  the 
comparative  wisdom  of  seeking  a 
college  education  and  of  attempt- 
ing to  be  a  homemaker,  the 
author's  opinion  inclining  to  the 
latter  course.  [Twelve  to  four- 
teen.] 


In  Bohemia :  James  Clarence 
Harvey.      Caldwell.     $1.00. 

The  Bohemia  of  this  book  is 
not  the  Bohemia  of  Thackeray  or 
of  O'Reilly,  but  a  land  of  ugly 
suggestion,  hint,  reference  and  al- 
lusion, and  neither  the  prose  nor 
the  poetry  can  be  commended. 

Langbarrow  Hall :  Theodora  Wil- 
son Wilson.    Applet  on.     ^1.50. 

A  girl  and  a  boy  are  born 
on  the  same  day  to  a  baronet  and 
his  brother,  the  boy  coming  to 
the  latter.  The  story  of  the  chil- 
dren's juvenile  adventures  is  told 
with  great  skill,  but  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  the  boy's  mother's  mer- 
cenary aim  triumphs  in  the  end, 
and  sorrow  falls  upon  all  the  per- 
sonages good  or  bad. 

Life  and  Death  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey :  George  Cavendish. 
Houghton.     $7.50,  net. 

This,  the  first  biography  ever 
printed  in  English,  is  known  to 
all  historians,  but  is  unfamiliar  to 
average  readers.  The  author  was 
the  Cardinal's  gentleman -usher, 
was  with  him  through  his  most 
prosperous  years,  and  remained 
faithful  to  him  to  his  death.  The 
volume  is  printed  and  bound  with 
special  nicety,  has  Wolsey's  arms 
correctly  printed  on  the  cover, 
and  is  illustrated  by  photogravure 
reproductions  of  contemporary 
crayon  portraits  in  the  sepia  or 
red  of  the  originals. 

Life  More  Abundant:  Henry 
Wood.      Lothrop.      $\.oo  net. 

This  volume  is  mentioned 
here  solely  for  the  benefit  of  those 
making  a  scientific  study  of  Prot- 
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estant  eccentricity.  It  contains 
the  views  of  the  adherents  of  the 
**  New  Thought"  in  regard  to  the 
Bible.  The  ' '  New  Thought ' '  is 
resolutely  opposed  to  *' Christian 
Science,"  and  yields  no  pecuniary 
profit  to  those  entertaining  it. 

Log  of  the  Water-Wagon :  Bert 
Leston  Taylor  and  W.  C.  Gib- 
son .      Caldwell.     ^1.50. 

This  burlesque  document  is 
composed  of  ancient  and  modern 
jokes  on  drinks,  drinkers,  and 
drinking,  strung  together  on  the 
thread  indicated  by  the  title; 
the  pages  have  illuminated  bor- 
ders in  sepia,  and  the  volume  is 
prettily  bound,  but  both  artist  and 
author  are  handicapped  by  their 
subject  which  does  not  readily 
adapt  itself  to  humorous  treat- 
ment. 

Man  of  the  Hour :  Octave  Thanet. 
Bobbs.     $1.50. 

The  hero's  mother,  a  Russian 
princess,  attempts  to  poison  his 
mind  with  nihilism  even  in  his 
childhood,  but  his  father,  an 
American  manufacturer,  opposes 
her  with  all  his  strength  and  suc- 
ceeds in  giving  the  boy  an  Ameri- 
can education.  This  does  not 
prevent  him  from  giving  away  all 
the  fortune  placed  at  his  disposal 
by  his  father's  death,  but  it  gives 
him  sufficient  sense  to  see  his  error 
and  sufficient  courage  to  work  his 
way  upward  from  the  lowest  place, 
until  he  is  a  manager  in  his  father's 
works,  and  successfully  fights  an 
unnecessary  strike.  His  love-story 
is  prettily  told,  but  the  strength 
of  the  book  lies  in  its  picture  of 
the  capitalist,  young  and  old,  and 
the  labor  leader,  good  and  bad. 


Minerva's  Manceuvres:     Charles 
Battell     Loomis.       Barnes. 

^1.50. 

A  young  married  p^ir,  com- 
pelled by  the  wife's  health  to 
spend  the  summer  in  the  country, 
pass  much  of  their  time  in  per- 
suading their  black  cook  to  remain 
with  them  and  are  brought  into 
many  absurd  positions  in  the  course 
of  their  efforts.  The  author  oc- 
casionally descends  to  burlesquing 
certain  living  writers  who  take 
themselves  with  great  solemnity, 
and  the  result  is  very  funny. 

Mrs.  Radigan:      Nelson   Lloyd. 
Scribner.     ;gi.oo. 

The  well  worn  story  of  a 
newly  enriched  Western  woman's 
attempt  to  enter  New  York  society 
is  here  related  with  some  rather 
labored  wit,  especially  displayed 
in  proper  names  suggesting  those 
of  real  persons. 

Only  True  Mother  Goose  :    Lee. 

An  exact  reproduction  of  the 
Munroe  &  Francis  edition  of  1833 
containing  the  absurd  myth  of  a 
Bostonian  Mrs.  Goose  who  sang 
the  original  rimes  to  her  grand- 
children and  moved  her  distracted 
son-in-law  to  make  a  book  of 
them,  calling  it  by  her  name  in 
revenge.  As  a  curiosity  of  nurs- 
ery literature  the  book  is  worth 
examination. 

Peter's  Mother :  Mrs.   Henry  de 
la  Pasteur.  Macmillan.  $\.^o. 

The  wife  of  a  tyrannical  old 
man  is  almost  simultaneously  de- 
livered from  his  tyranny  and  from 
the  self-imposed  fetters  of  her  de- 
votion  to  her    son  by  the    hus- 
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band's  death  and  the  boy's  de- 
parture for  South  Africa,  and 
thereupon  recovers  her  lost  youth 
and  is  seen  to  be  very  pretty  and 
attractive.  The  discomfiture  of 
her  son  when  he  returns  to  find 
her  the  centre  of  interest  in  the 
family,  on  the  estate,  and  among 
her  friends,  and  discovers  that  she 
is  not  ready  to  be  neatly  shelved 
as  superannuated,  is  very  funny, 
and  the  happy  ending  is  brought 
about  in  a  very  felicitous  way. 

Eambling  Rector:  Eleanor  Alex- 
ander.    Longjiians.     $1.50. 

The  love  affairs  of  a  little 
group  of  kinswomen,  one  ritual- 
istic, vacant-minded  and  false  ;  one 
impetuous  and  innocent ;  and  one 
secretly  married  to  a  royal  person- 
age who  loves  her  no  longer,  make 
up  this  story,  of  which  the  hero 
is  an  elderly  curate  forced  by  the 
ritualistic  lady  into  an  engagement 
from  which  she  frees  herself  when 
it  pleases  her  selfish  fancy  to  look 
elsewhere.  The  story  is  told  with 
originality  and  spirit,  but  ends 
sadly. 

Real  Boys:  Henry  A.  Shute. 
Dillingham .     ;^  i  •  2  5 . 

Very  dull  and  rough  and  un- 
interesting in  spite  of  their 
alleged  reality  are  the  youngsters 
in  these  memoirs,  but  they  are  a 
shade  less  savage  than  the  youth 
who  is  supposed  to  write  the 
**Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy." 
They  are  unsuitable  companions 
for  a  real  boy. 

Roses  of  St.  Elizabeth:  Annie 
Fellows  Johnston.  Page. 
^0.60. 

The  daughter  of  the  care- 
taker at  Wartburg  Castle  is  the 


heroine  of  this  little  story  in 
which  the  legend  of  St.  Elizabeth 
is  indeed  related  in  part,  but  of 
which  the  real  object  is  the  glori- 
fication of  Luther  and  the  rela- 
tion of  all  the  legends  connecting 
him  with  the  castle.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  point  out  its  unsuitabil- 
ity  for  the  reading  of  Catholics. 

Runaway  Donkey :  Emilie  Pouls- 
son.     Lothrop.     $1.50. 

A  small  quarto  containing 
about  one  hundred  of  Mr.  L.  J. 
Bridgman's  pen-and-ink  drawings 
of  various  sizes,  illustrating  versi- 
fied stories  of  the  donkey,  the 
pony,  and  their  young  owners, 
and  also  a  series  of  kindergarten 
verses.  The  book  is  especially 
valuable  to  children  with  a  taste 
for  drawing.      [Four  to  eight.] 

Saw-Dust:   •'Dorothea  Gerard." 
Winston.     $1.50. 

The  educated  son  of  a  money- 
maker is  the  hero,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  impoverished  Ruthenian 
Count  the  heroine  of  this  story, 
in  which  the  author  has  aimed  at 
exhibiting  a  new  variety  of  the 
clownish  rich  man.  The  heroine's 
mother,  an  unscrupulous  beauty, 
is  as  difficult  an  obstacle  to  over- 
come as  the  hero's  father,  but  the 
story  ends  in  happiness.  The 
author's  picture  of  Austrian  fash- 
ionable society  is  very  ugly  in 
parts,  and  the  book,  although  not 
immoral,  is  unfit  for  young  girls. 

Scarlet  Patch :  Mary  E.  Q.  Brush. 
Lee.     ^1.50. 

An  episode  of  Mohawk  Val- 
ley Revolutionary  history  makes 
the  frame-work  for  this  story 
which  gives  the  reader  an  excel- 
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lent  vision  of  the  curiously  min- 
gled interests  of  the  time  and 
place,  and  is  free  from  the  faults 
of  current  newspaper  English. 

Servant  of  the  Public  :  ^  'Anthony 
Hope."     Stokes.     |>i.5o. 

The  servant  is  an  actress 
whose  position  as  a  married  woman 
living  apart  from  her  husband 
gives  her  certain  advantages  which 
she  abuses  to  the  utmost,  calmly 
carrying  unhappiness  into  the 
lives  of  both  men  and  women  for 
the  sake  of  her  own  passing  grati- 
fication, and  yet  incessantly  pro- 
claiming her  own  weakness  and 
in  its  name  claiming  service  of 
all  who  will  render  it.  The 
author  has  made  a  good  study  of 
a  temperament  to  which  every 
evil  tendency  of  the  present  day 
ministers,  and  he  has  made  it 
entirely  detestable,  but  as  he  does 
not  so  proclaim  it,  in  so  many 
words,  the  stupid  and  the  sympa- 
thetic may  fancy  that  he  excuses  it. 

Seventeenth  Century  Anthology : 
Alice  Meynell.  Caldwell. 
^i.oo. 

This  collection  contains  more 
of  the  choice  and  rarely  printed 
verse  of  its  century  than  any  other, 
excepting  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton's,  and 
Mrs.  Meynell's  spirited  defence 
of  the  century's  work,  '*  poetical 
even  in  its  conceits,"  is  excellent. 
Thirty-six  authors  are  represented. 

Tipton  Letters:  ''T.  B."  Put- 
nam.    $1.25. 

These  '* letters"  are  little 
more  than  discursive  comments  on 
art,  literature,  and  music,  but  they 
are  well  written  and  afford  highly 
agreeable  reading. 


Value  of  Courage  :  Frederic  Law- 
rence   Knowles.      Caldwell. 

$1.50. 

A  selection  of  brief  poems 
and  passages  of  prose  and  verse 
in  praise  of  courage.  Much  taste 
and  wide  reading  is  shown  in  the 
choice,  which  includes  less  of  the 
undesirable  Whitman  than  the 
preface  threatens,  but  more  of  cer- 
tain newspaper  writers  than  is 
necessary  to  represent  the  species. 
The  work  is  bound  as  a  gift-book, 
and  is  printed  on  paper  decorated 
Japanese  fashion,  in  a  design  bor- 
dering the  page  and  partly  cover- 
ing it. 

Value  of  Simplicity :  Mary  Min- 
erva Burrows.  Caldwell,  i^i.50. 

This  volume  is  bound  and 
printed  in  the  same  style  as  **The 
Value  of  Courage,"  but  its  con- 
tents have  less  literary  value,  sim- 
plicity being  a  topic  which  many 
great  writers  have  neglected  and 
of  which  many  very  small  con- 
temporary writers  are  prattling 
fluently.  The  introduction  is  by 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Young  Section  Hand :  Burton  E. 
Stevenson.  Page.  |)i.5o. 
The  penniless  young  hero 
finds  work  with  an  excellent  fore- 
man and  becomes  acquainted  with 
a  few  of  the  variety  of  workmen 
employed  in  keeping  a  railway  in 
order,  and  with  some  of  the  myriad 
means  by  which  traffic  is  made 
safe  and  swift.  He  is  an  entirely 
possible  boy,  although  brave  and 
ready,  and  he  is  very  good  com- 
pany. Further,  the  author  de- 
scribes plain  workingmen  without 
patronizing  them,  glorifying  them, 
or  making  them  hideous.  [Ten 
to  any  age.] 
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//  Pontificato  del  Papa  Damaso  e  la  storia  della  sua  famiglia  by  Commendatore 
Orazio  Maruchi,  and  Pio  V  e  i  suoi  tempi  by  Prof.  Pio  Spezi,  are  the  two  latest  issues 
of  the  series  Fede  e  Scienza  published  by  Frederic  Pustet  in  Rome.  They  form 
part  of  a  scientific  historical  library  which  promises  to  be  of  decided  practical  value. 
One  of  the  newly  announced  pamphlets  of  the  series  is  Ipnotismo  by  Professor 
Antonelli. 


Fr.  Paschal  Robinson's  admirable  articles  on  Franciscan  Literature  which  appeared 
in  these  pages,  are  to  be  republished  by  the  English  Catholic  Truth  Society.  Among  the 
Franciscana  preparing  for  early  publication  are, — a  critical  edition,  by  Sabatier,  of 
the  Fioretti ;  also  Professor  Boehmer's  edition  of  the  Chronicle  oi  Jordan  di  Giano. 
The  "  Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica"  will  contain  the  Chronica  Fratris  Salimbene 
Parmensis.  The  store  of  Assisian  literature  promises  to  outgrow  that  of  Dante, 
unless  indeed  he  may  be  said  to  form  part  of  it. 


The  Westminster  Lectures  (Sands,  London)  contain  two  pamphlets  of  exception- 
ally practical  value, — that  on  Free  thought  by  Father  John  Gerard,  S.J. ,  and  one  by  Dr. 
Marsh,  under  the  title  The  Resurrection  of  Christ ;  is  it  a  fact  ?  The  English  Catho- 
lics have  an  excellent  method  of  making  their  spokesmen  heard,  and  what  these  say 
is  nearly  always  of  value  not  merely  from  the  apologetic  point  of  view,  but  also  as 
literature  of  a  high  order,  thereby  securing  a  permanent  as  well  as  a  respectful  hear- 
ing on  the  part  of  those  disposed  to  be  critical  or  punctilious  about  forms. 


Bishop  Gore,  recently  enthroned  as  rival  shepherd  in  the  newly  founded  Angli- 
can See  of  Birmingham,  has  been  for  years  an  advocate  of  the  via  media  which  landed 
Newman,  after  honest  searching,  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  newly  vested  prel- 
ate had  long  ago  agreed  to  reject  the  *♦  Roman  Catholic  Claims,"  and  vindicated  his 
position  in  a  work  under  that  name,  recently  republished  and  heralded  as  proof  of  his 
fitness  to  represent  the  Anglican  claims  of  the  via  media  as  something  permanent  and 
satisfying.  Dom  Chapman,  of  the  English  Benedictines,  examines  the  Bishop's  criti- 
cisms and  as  the  result  sends  out  a  brochure.  Bishop  Gore  and  the  Catholic  Claims 
(Longmans),  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  the  Anglican  prelate  which  ends  with  the 
following  characteristic  sentence  :  "  I  wish  to  emphasize  agreement,  not  difference. 
We  serve  one  Master.     You  serve  Him  in  your  way,  we  serve  Him  in  His  way." 


Father  Sidney  Smith,  S.J.,  who  makes  a  singularly  good  plea  for  distinction  in 
reference  to  Bishop  Bellord's  articles  on  ''Sacrifice"  in  The  Ecclesiastical 
Review  (October),  deals  with  the  "  Problem  of  Evil  "  in  the  August  and  Septem- 
ber numbers  of  the  Month  (London).  The  last  mentioned  number  has  also  an 
interesting  article  on  The  French  Freemasons  and  their  Work  by  the  Countess  de 
Courson. 
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In  Questions  of  the  Day  (Christian  Press  Association),  the  author,  Dr.  Alex. 
MacDonald,  brings  together  a  number  of  essays,  some  of  which  are  already  known, 
having  been  published  at  different  times  as  magazine  articles.  They  are  chiefly 
valuable  as  incentives  to  patristic  study  on  the  subject  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
paper  entitled  ** Thoughts  on  the  Biblical  Question"  makes  for  the  conservative 
view  on  the  topic  of  Inspiration.  "Bridging  the  Grave"  is  a  psychological  study 
and  is  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  prevailing  spiritualistic  tendencies  of  religious- 
minded  people. 


Father  Matthew  Russell,  S.J.,  the  indefatigable  and  cultured  editor  of    The 
Irish  Monthly y  has  returned  to  his  old  quarters  at  St.  Francis  Xavier's  in  Dublin. 


Herder  ( St.  Louis)  has  published  an  attractive  looking  volume  by  Fr.  Charles 
Coppens,  S.  J.,  entitled  The  Mystic  Treasures  of  the  Holy  Mass.  It  is  an  attempt  at 
belletristic  treatment  in  brief  of  a  subject  which  has  its  charms  from  whatever  point 
we  regard  it. 
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THE  QUALITY  OF  CULTURE. 
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CULTURE,  therefore,  demands  a  wide  range  of  knowledge, 
covering  at  least  those  fields  of  philosophy,  of  science, 
literature,  and  art,  which  form  the  groundwork  of  our  civilization ; 
and  it  demands  that  this  knowledge  be  held  in  the  mind  not  as  a 
series  of  discrete  entities,  but  as  one  living,  correlated  whole.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  idea  of  culture  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a 
training  such  as  gives  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  and  a  ready 
control.  The  mind  must  be  able  to  turn  instantly  from  subject 
to  subject  as  the  necessity  of  the  social  situation  demands.  Each 
one  of  us  can  probably  recall  instances  of  some  acquaintance ;  a 
man  of  some  considerable  eminence  in  his  chosen  field,  but  whose 
mind  seems  to  be  totally  lacking  in  nimbleness ;  once  he  begins 
to  develop  a  train  of  thought  it  takes  considerable  force  to  divert 
him  into  any  new  direction.  He  is  usually  regarded  as  a  bore 
and  avoided  in  all  promiscuous  gatherings.  The  cultured  mind 
on  the  contrary  is  keenly  sensitive  to  all  currents  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  the  social  group  and  responds  to  these  without  any 
apparent  effort.  However  indispensable  intense  concentration  of 
attention  may  be  in  order  to  reach  results  in  any  problem  of 
present  study,  culture  demands  the  added  power  of  shifting  this 
attention  with  ease  and  grace  from  topic  to  topic. 

We  have,  therefore,  found  these  three  elements  in  the  cog- 
native  side  of  life  essential  to  culture :  first,  a  reasonably  wide 
knowledge ;  secondly,  a  thoroughly  coordinated  knowledge ;  and, 
hirdly,  a  ready  and  easy  control  of  knowledge  in  accordance 
with  the  ever-changing  demands  of  the  social  environment.  But 
these  three  elements  are  far  from  being  the  sum  total  of  culture. 
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We  would,  perhaps,  be  not  far  from  the  truth  were  we  to  deny  to 
all  three  of  them  a  place  as  a  chief  factor  in  culture. 

Culture  demands  a  reasonable  development  of  the  aesthetic 
faculty  and  a  development  and  control  of  all  the  natural  emotions. 
The  cultured  person  may  not  be  an  architect  or  a  sculptor ;  he 
may  be  unable  to  write  poetry,  or  paint  pictures,  but  we  would 
refuse  to  recognize  anyone  as  cultured  who  had  no  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful.  We  are  far  from  denying  the  social  advantages 
of  what  are  usually  regarded  as  the  accomplishments.  The  ability 
to  thrill  the  souls  of  his  fellowmen  with  music  or  song,  to  delight 
the  eye  by  aid  of  the  chisel  or  the  brush,  to  be  able  to  dance 
gracefully,  or  to  charm  by  perfect  manners  and  dress,  are  gifts 
for  which  one  should  be  grateful ;  but  these  things  do  not  con- 
stitute the  essentials  of  culture ;  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  the 
aesthetic  faculty  cultivated  to  a  high  degree,  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize beauty  and  to  thrill  to  it  wherever  it  is  found,  in  nature, 
in  art,  or  in  perfect  manners,  without  being  able  to  do  any  of 
these  things. 

Culture,  as  viewed  from  its  emotional  aspects,  demands  a 
reasonable  development  and  complete  control  of  the  various  emo- 
tions. No  matter  what  the  endowment  of  the  individual  may  be 
in  other  respects,  if  he  is  wanting  in  a  keen  and  ready  sympathy 
for  the  feelings,  emotions,  and  attitudes  of  those  who  surround 
him,  no  one  would  recognize  him  as  cultured;  and  unless 
the  feelings  and  emotions  are  cultivated  in  ourselves  we  cannot 
sympathize  with  them  in  others.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  in  the  control 
of  the  emotions  that  true  culture  finds  its  severest  test. 

In  the  savage  and  in  the  uncultured  any  unusual  intensity  in 
the  emotional  stimulus  causes  an  immediate  explosion  which  often 
works  as  much  injury  to  the  individual  himself  as  it  does  to 
those  against  whom  the  explosion  is  directed.  The  undesirability 
of  such  people  in  society  is  at  once  apparent.  In  the  emotions 
lie  the  wellsprings  of  all  the  strength  and  energy  of  character. 
This  energy  is  one  of  the  most  precious  things  in  life ;  and  it  is 
precisely  the  function  of  culture  to  develop  the  internal  mechanism 
in  such  a  way  as  to  husband  all  this  energy  and  to  direct  it 
efficiently  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  desirable  ends  and 
aims  of  civilized  life.     The  degree  of  perfection  in  which  this 
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mechanism  is  developed  furnishes  one  of  the  very  best  standards 
by  which  to  judge  the  value  of  the  culture  in  question. 

The  cultured  man  will  not  willingly  expose  himself  to  the 
shock  of  contact  with  the  rude ;  but  if  untoward  circumstances 
betray  him  into  this  situation  he  will  know  how  to  control  himself 
so  as  to  avoid  a  scene.  If  he  is  entertaining  a  party  of  friends  at 
his  table,  and  a  drunken  rowdy,  through  the  carelessness  of  some 
servant,  is  allowed  to  find  his  way  to  the  dining-room,  he  will  not 
make  a  scene  by  indulging  in  an  altercation  with  him,  or  by 
abusing  his  servants  for  having  made  the  occurrence  possible ; 
on  the  contrary,  however  unpleasant  the  circumstance  may  prove, 
his  intelligence  will  at  once  summon  all  his  resources  so  as  to 
have  the  man  quietly  removed  from  the  room  while  diverting  the 
attention  of  his  guests  as  much  as  possible.  After  his  guests 
have  departed  he  will  adopt  all  necessary  means  to  deal  with  the 
offender  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  incidents. 

The  consciousness  of  this  perfect  self-control  contributes  very 
largely  to  that  unconsciousness  of  self  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
obvious  trait  of  the  cultured  man  or  woman.  There  is  a  type  of 
conceit  which  marks  the  braggart  and  bears  palpable  evidence  of 
his  want  of  culture.  There  is  a  self-consciousness  sometimes 
linked  with  conceit  which  with  almost  equal  certainty  marks  the 
absence  of  culture  in  those  who  think  they  possess  exceptional 
advantages  either  in  the  extent  or  in  the  quality  of  their  erudition^ 
in  their  beauty  of  face  or  figure,  in  the  elegance  of  their  dress  or 
in  their  social  position ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  chief  element  in 
the  vulgarity  of  the  nouveau  riche ;  it  also  characterizes  the  silly 
and  the  superficial. 

Self-consciousness  without  conceit  may  often  be  found  in  souls 
possessing  much  refinement  and  many  of  the  essential  elements 
of  culture ;  nevertheless  this  self-consciousness  is  fatal  to  poise  of 
character,  and  it  is  a  prolific  source  of  pain  both  to  the  individuals 
themselves  and  to  those  with  whom  they  associate.  Culture  de- 
mands a  certain  type  of  conceit,  a  conceit  which  enables  a  person 
to  take  himself  supremely  for  granted,  and  for  this  very  reason  it 
banishes  all  consciousness  of  self  Such  an  individual  relies  on 
himself  implicitly ;  he  knows  from  experience  that  he  is  not  likely 
to  be  betrayed  into  saying  or  doing  anything  which  would  leave 
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him  open  to  the  criticism  of  his  associates.  His  mind  is  turned 
away  from  self  and  is  keenly  alert  to  the  actions,  thoughts,  and 
feelings  of  his  companions ;  and  for  this  very  reason  he  is  always 
in  a  position  to  deal  effectively  with  any  social  emergency  that 
may  arise.  He  listens  where  he  should  listen ;  he  is  always  ready 
to  divert  attention  from  any  awkward  situation  at  the  proper 
moment. 

This  conceit  of  the  cultured  man  contributes  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  pleasure  and  feeling  of  security  which  we  find  in  asso- 
ciating with  him.  His  keen  sympathy  enables  him  to  discover 
at  once  where  he  is  not  wanted,  and  we  are  thus  saved  the  awk- 
wardness of  keeping  him  at  a  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
complete  confidence  in  himself  keeps  him  from  taking  offence 
when  offence  is  not  intended.  It  is  difficult  to  associate  with  the 
self-conscious  without  frequently  giving  unintentional  offence; 
their  eyes  are  constantly  on  themselves,  and  they  are  forever  look- 
ing for  slights  in  what  we  say  and  in  what  we  leave  unsaid,  in 
what  we  do  and  in  what  we  leave  undone.  The  pleasure  that 
their  company  might  otherwise  ^xwo.  us  is  often  neutralized  by  the 
extreme  care  which  we  must  ever  take  in  order  to  avoid  wound- 
ing their  over-developed  susceptibilities.  But  the  cultured  man, 
when  with  his  friends,  interprets  everything  that  is  said  and  done 
in  its  best  sense,  and  even  though  the  word  or  deed  might  readily 
bear  another  interpretation,  which  he  also  sees,  yet  instead  of 
wounding  it  amuses  him ;  he  realizes  that  it  was  an  unintentional 
blunder  which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  tact.  His  presence,  conse- 
quently, tends  to  banish  all  restraint  and  self-consciousness  in 
those  with  whom  he  associates.  By  putting  everyone  at  his  ease 
he  adds  a  very  large  share  to  the  joy  of  social  intercourse  even 
when  he  contributes  but  little  in  any  direct  way  to  the  conver- 
sation. 

The  term  culture  is  used  in  various  senses  and  clothed  in 
many  shades  of  meaning.  Thus  we  speak  of  physical  culture,  of 
intellectual  culture,  of  moral  culture,  and  of  social  culture.  But 
there  is  still  another  and  a  larger  sense  of  the  word  culture, — a 
sense  in  which  all  culture  is  resumed.  In  this  sense  it  means  the 
symmetrical  development  and  the  perfect  control  of  all  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  the  individual.     Through  its  agency  all  the  re- 
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sources  of  the  individual  life,  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and 
religious,  are  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  for  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  and  the  enrichment  of  his  life,  as  well  as  for  the  happi- 
ness and  the  well-being  of  the  social  group. 

It  is  evident  that  culture  of  this  sort  is  not  and  cannot  be  a 
mere  addition  to  life,  or  a  superficial  polish,  or  the  development 
of  any  one  set  of  powers.  It  is  a  quality  affecting  the  whole  of 
life ;  it  permeates  the  profoundest  depths  of  character  and  lends 
finish  and  perfection  to  manner. 

It  will  serve  but  little  purpose  to  isolate  the  elements  of  cul- 
ture and  to  reach  a  decision  as  to  which  are  essential  and  which 
are  adventitious.  Still,  most  people  would  probably  agree  that 
while  physical  culture  contributes  no  inconsiderable  element  to 
individual  happiness  and  to  the  pleasure  of  social  intercourse,  it  is 
not  indispensable  to  culture  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  word. 
Perfect  health,  beauty  of  face  and  figure,  grace  of  movement  and 
elegance  of  carriage,  all  help  to  give  poise  to  character  and  to 
gratify  the  aesthetic  sense  of  the  group  in  which  such  a  fortunate 
individual  lives  and  moves ;  but  after  all  is  said  that  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  physical  culture  and  its  results,  it  is  evidently  not 
essential  to  culture  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  term.  It  is  not 
impossible  to  find  an  individual  whose  face  lacks  regularity,  whose 
figure  is  wanting  in  symmetry,  whose  gait  is  halting,  and  yet  whom 
everybody  would  recognize  as  the  very  soul  of  culture.  Physical 
culture  but  adds  to  and  rounds  out  other  elements  which  consti- 
tute the  essence  of  culture,  and  these  other  elements  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  physical  side  of  life,  but  in  the  mind  and  heart. 

Thoughtless  people  not  infrequently  mistake  for  culture  a 
superficial  polish  imparted  to  mind  and  character  after  the  process 
of  education  has  been  completed.  Acting  under  this  mistaken 
idea  of  culture,  parents  sometimes  send  their  daughters  to  a  finish- 
ing school,  or  give  their  boys  a  year's  travel.  While  I  do  not 
wish  to  undervalue  either  agency  to  culture,  still  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  culture  is  something  deeper  than  this ;  that  it  sends 
its  roots  into  the  very  depths  of  both  mind  and  heart ;  that  it  is 
itself  as  true  a  growth  as  knowledge,  or  will,  or  character.  To 
produce  genuine  culture,  therefore,  we  must  begin  at  the  very 
beginning.     There  is  no  day  in  the  child's  life  in  which  he  should 
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not  grow  in  culture;  there  is  no  subject  that  he  studies  in  which 
this  end  should  not  be  kept  in  view;  there  is  no  discipline  to 
which  he  should  be  subjected  in  which  the  effect  on  the  culture 
of  the  child  should  not  be  our  chief  sohcitude. 

To  deal  with  the  development  of  culture  in  the  child  in  any- 
thing like  an  exhaustive  way  will,  therefore,  necessitate  the  con- 
sideration of  every  phase  of  the  educational  process.  In  this  brief 
outline  many  themes  have  been  touched  upon  which  should  receive 
fuller  treatment  in  a  course  of  pedagogy,  and  many  cognate  themes 
should  also  be  discussed  before  we  have  learnt  the  proper  method 
of  imparting  Christian  culture  to  our  children.  In  this  prelimin- 
ary sketch  we  have  endeavored  to  indicate  the  lines  along  which 
such  a  course  should  proceed.  The  formal  teaching  of  prayers 
and  the  catechism  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  the  religious  devel- 
opment of  the  child.  All  the  exercises  of  the  school  must 
be  conducted  in  a  religious  atmosphere  which  will  eventually 
shape  the  ideals  of  the  child's  life.  The  child's  knowledge  should 
be  thoroughly  coordinated  as  he  receives  it.  He  must  be  taught 
from  the  very  beginning  to  turn  his  mind  quickly  and  completely 
from  topic  to  topic.  He  must  never  be  corrected  in  such  a  way 
as  to  develop  self-consciousness,  nor  should  he  be  ever  exposed 
to  ridicule  or  sarcasm,  which  more  effectively,  perhaps,  than  any- 
thing else  tends  to  develop  an  undesirable  self-consciousness. 
From  his  earliest  childhood  he  should  be  taught  self-forgetfulness 
and  a  ready  sympathy  with  others,  nor  can  we  begin  at  too  early 
a  date  to  give  him  a  realization  of  the  value  of  self-control  under 
all  circumstances.  He  should  be  taught  that  an  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art  is  of  quite  as  much  value  as  the 
ability  to  write  books  or  to  build  houses.  Where  a  training  of 
this  kind  has  been  given  to  the  child  and  the  youth,  finishing 
schools  and  travel  will  impart  their  full  benefit  in  rounding  out 
and  completing  an  education  which  not  only  fits  him  for  effective 
work  in  his  chosen  field  of  action,  but  prepares  him  for  life  in  its 
fullest  sense. 

Thomas  Edward  Shields. 

Catholic  University,   Washington,  D.C. 
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"THE  SPIRIT  OP  CHRIST." 

(Continued.) 

VII. 

To  know  Christ  no  longer  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  spirit 
(not  perhaps  in  the  Pauline  metaphysical  sense,  but  more  in 
that  ethical  sense  of  which  his  conception  was  a  symbol)  means 
to  believe  in  Him,  hope  in  Him,  love  Him  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  Divine  Will ;  of  the  cause  for  which  He  lived  and  died ;  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  is  the  love  He  cares 
about  when  He  asks  men  to  leave  all  "  for  My  sake  and  the  Gos- 
pel's.'* The  holy  women  loved  Him,  and  the  disciples  for  the 
most  part  loved  Him  with  a  human  love ;  but  of  His  spirit,  of 
the  governing  enthusiasm  of  His  life,  they  had  no  realization, 
and  hence  they  could  have  no  adequate  sympathy  with  it ; — nay, 
at  times  they  were  jealous  of  it  because  it  detached  Him  from 
all  lower  ties  and  affections  with  which  they  fain  would  have 
bound  Him  to  themselves.  It  was  another  Self  they  cared  for 
than  that  which  He  had  made  His  own  by  the  constitutive  act  of 
His  Will.  "  Get  thee  behind  Me,  Satan  !  "—so  He  slights  and 
repulses  the  warm-hearted  but  purely  human  love  of  Peter.  And 
from  the  women  who  clung  to  His  feet  to  keep  Him  on  earth  for- 
ever. He  shook  Himself  free :  "  Hold  Me  not,  for  I  have  not  yet 
ascended  to  My  Father ;"  and  to  His  parents  He  says :  "  Why  did 
you  seek  Me ;  did  you  not  know  that  I  must  be  about  My 
Father's  business  ?"  It  was  to  His  Spirit,  or  to  Himself  only  as 
embodying  that  Spirit,  that  He  strove  to  win  their  love  and  loyalty. 
The  fire  with  which  He  burned  and  which  He  came  to  kindle 
was  an  enthusiasm  for  certain  ends  and  certain  principles,  for  all 
that  was  summed  up  in  the  conception  of  the  kingship  of  God  in 
men's  hearts,  of  the  Divine  Will  realized  on  earth  as  in  heaven. 
This  fire,  or  enthusiasm,  is  "  Christ  according  to  the  Spirit "  or 
"  the  Spirit  of  Christ."  It  is  indeed  the  work  of  God  immanent 
in  and  pervading  the  workings  of  man's  spirit,  and  trying  to  bring 
forth  His  image  therein.  To  be  permanently  and  absolutely  the 
voluntary  instrument  of  this  Divine  enthusiasm ;  to  be  so  com- 
pletely and  perfectly  wielded  by  God's  Will  that  the  action  and 
effect  must  be  called  simply  Divine,  all  separate  personality  being 
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merged  indistinguishably  in  that  of  the  Infinite  Spirit,  to  be  subject 
to  it  as  the  hand  or  foot  is  to  its  owner,  is  the  moral  manifestation 
of  that  mysterious  hypostatic  union  which  entitles  Jesus  to  be 
called  the  Son  of  God  in  an  unique  and  mysterious  sense. 

This  is  the  ethical  and  religious  value  which  finds  theological 
expression  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, — a  doctrine  which 
recognizes  the  infinite  gulf  that  divides  the  ideal  from  its  closest 
conceivable  approximation. 

"  Christ  according  to  the  Spirit "  is  another  name  for  God  as 
effecting  that  ideal  in  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  and  making  it 
purely  an  instrument  of  the  Divine  operation ;  and  as  striving  to 
effect  an  approximation  to  that  ideal  in  each  one  of  us. 

VIII. 

"  For  My  sake  and  the  GospeVs^^ — this  then  is  the  key  to 
true  "  devotion,"  to  that  devotional  spirit  whose  furtherance  is  the 
end  and  therefore  the  criterion  of  doctrinal  truth.  In  his  book  on 
The  Characteristics  of  True  Devotion  Abbe  Grou  adds  his  voice  to 
that  of  all  the  great  masters  of  the  spiritual  life  in  warning  us  not 
only  of  the  possibility  but  of  the  existence  of  spurious  devotion 
to  Christ.  It  is  not  enough  to  love  Christ  in  any  way ;  we  must 
love  Him  precisely  as  the  representative  and  embodiment  of  the 
cause  for  which  He  lived  and  died,  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  "  It  is  the  spirit  that  giveth  life ;  the  flesh 
profiteth  nothing  :"  it  is  in  the  love  of  Christ's  spirit  not  in  that  ot 
His  flesh  that  Eternal  Life  is  found.  In  our  own  experience  what 
is  more  distressing,  more  disappointing,  than  to  be  loved  and 
admired  for  qualities  which  we  know  we  do  not  possess ;  or  for 
those  which  we  do  not  value,  or  even  dislike  in  ourselves ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  to  fail  to  attract  others  to  what  we  believe  to  be 
best  in  ourselves,  or  to  interest  them  in  our  deepest  interests? 
We  are  overwhelmed  with  affection  that  pleases  us  as  little  as 
would  a  complimentary  letter  intended  for  someone  else  but  mis- 
takenly directed  to  ourselves.  For  all  our  seeming  friends  we 
stand  unloved  and  alone.  To  a  great  extent  this  was  the  lot  ot 
Christ  upon  earth.  He  was  loved,  but  mostly  with  a  human  love 
and  "  according  to  the  flesh,"  not  with  the  love  that  meant  a  like- 
ness of  spirit.     Is  it  otherwise  now  ?     Alas,  they  are  not  so  many 
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who  love  Him  at  all,  that  we  can  well  afford  to  stop  and  criticize 
their  love  and  ask  whether  it  be  according  to  the  flesh  or  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit ;  whether  it  be  a  love  of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel 
or  of  some  other  Christ  of  their  own  fabrication  or  fancy.  Yet 
ask  we  must ;  since  identity  of  name  is  no  guarantee  for  identity 
of  notion,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  and  probable  that  our  Christ 
may  be  largely  fashioned  in  our  own  image  and  likeness.  In  the 
Christ  of  the  Gospels  the  Church  gives  us  an  objective  criterion 
of  all  these  subjective  Christs  of  our  own.  In  the  measure  that 
the  lines  of  that  portraiture  puzzle  and  bewilder  us,  that  they  lack 
life,  unity,  and  coherence,  we  may  suspect  our  own  spirit  of  being 
at  fault ;  but  when  we  find  them  falling  together,  growing  intelli- 
gible, taking  life  and  warmth  and  strength,  then  we  have  a  sort  of 
inductive  assurance  that  our  spirit  is  shaping  rightly ;  that  it  has 
the  clue  to  the  labyrinth.  Speaking  of  the  visions  of  St.  Gertrude 
and  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  a  devout  Catholic  lady  recently 
remarked  to  a  priest :  "  They  tell  us  about  our  Lord,  and  without 
them  one  would  know  nothing  of  Him."  "  Do  you  ever  read  the 
Gospels  ?"  asked  the  priest.  "  Oh  no,  they  are  so  dry."  Here 
no  doubt  there  was  devotion  to  Christ  of  a  sort,  but  hardly  of  the 
healthiest  sort ;  and  one  feels  that  it  was  fed,  not  by  the  Gospel 
spirit  in  the  said  visions  which  alone  constitutes  their  substantial 
value,  but  by  what  is  accidental  in  them  and  secondary,  by  their 
poetic  appeal  to  the  emotions,  to  the  aesthetic  need ;  that  it  was 
not  worth  much  more  than  would  be  a  delight  in  the  physical 
beauty  of  the  Sacred  Humanity.  The  question  is  therefore  not 
only :  "  Do  I  love  Christ  ?"  but  also :  "  Why  do  I  love  Him  ? 
under  what  aspect  ?" 

Here  as  elsewhere  mischief  comes  from  a  onesided  view  ot 
the  nature  of  spirit-life ;  from  making  sentiment  everything,  or 
conduct  everything,  or  mysticism  everything  ;  from  forgetting  that 
they  are  all  sterilized  when  divorced  from  one  another.  If  Christ 
does  not  evoke  and  satisfy  all  our  spiritual  needs,  there  is  surely 
a  flaw  in  our  devotion  somewhere  ;  it  cannot  be  the  Christ  of  the 
Gospel,  the  spirit  of  Christ,  which  draws  us. 

IX. 

There  is  plainly  a  very  undesirable  sort  of  sentimentalism 
which  systematically  builds  up  such  an  image  of  Christ  as  will 
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appeal  most  sensibly  to  the  emotions  of  the  devotee,  to  love  and 
pity ;  which  uses  the  belief  in  His  Godhead  to  legitimate  what 
else  would  be  the  idolatrous  worship  of  created  beauty,  of  "  the 
fairest  among  the  sons  of  men."  It  does  not  rest  altogether  in 
the  exterior.  No  truly  aesthetic  emotion  does  that.  But  being 
so  largely  aesthetic,  it  is  very  dependent  on  the  imaginable  as  on 
the  medium  in  union  with  which  alone  such  beauty  is  revealed. 
It  must  gaze  up  into  the  eyes  of  Christ;  it  must  hear  His  voice, 
read  His  smile,  feel  His  embrace,  cling  to  His  feet.  It  envies 
those  who  knew  Him  "  according  to  the  flesh,"  when  He  walked 
and  talked  with  His  disciples  in  Galilee. 

**  How  I  wish  that  His  hand  had  been  placed  on  my  head, 
That  His  arm  had  been  thrown  around  me, 
And  that  I  might  have  heard  His  kind  voice  when  He  said, 
*  Let  the  little  ones  come  unto  Me. '  ' ' 

Surely  a  most  inevitable  and  natural  wish.  Which  of  us  would 
not  wish  to  have  seen  the  great  and  wise  of  old,  or  is  not  inter- 
ested in  those  features  of  their  personality  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  their  greatness  and  wisdom,  yet  which  gain  a  value  for  us 
as  associated  with  them  ? 

Sentimentalism  does  not  lie  in  valuing  these  dependent  and 
associated  interests,  but  in  forgetting  the  principal  interest  which 
is  the  source  of  their  value ;  in  concentrating  upon  them.  Some 
will  be  thrilled  by  a  visit  to  Stratford-on-Avon  who  have  never 
thought  or  felt  with  Shakespeare  in  their  lives.  It  is  equally 
possible  to  have  a  tender  love  of  every  feature  of  Christ's  Sacred 
Humanity,  and  yet  never  to  have  thought  or  felt  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  and  to  find  the  Gospels  "dry."  For  indeed  they  cater 
but  little  for  sentimentalism  and  leave  us  ignorant  of  those  thou- 
sand details  about  which  such  devotion  is  curious.  Love  of  this 
kind  is  no  doubt  the  love  of  One  who  is  believed  to  be  God ;  but 
is  it  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  that  which  is  Divine  in  Him  ? 
The  nursing  of  such  an  affection  by  such  means — that  is,  by  the 
selection  just  of  such  traits,  real  or  imagined,  as  will  build  up  a 
Christ  in  the  interests  of  devout  feeling — must  necessarily  lead  to 
a  continual  falsification  of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel.  He  came  to 
"  show  us  the  Father," — as  it  were,  in  the  mirror  of  His  own  life 
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and  spirit,  so  that  between  our  love  of  the  reflex  and  our  love  of 
the  Father  there  might  be  no  difference  of  motive,  but  that  we 
might  come  to  the  Father  through  Him. 

X. 

As  I  have  said,  it  seems  a  poor  service  to  religion  to  criticize 
any  sort  of  devotion  to  Christ,  seeing  it  is  all  too  scarce  a  com- 
modity. Yet  perhaps  the  same  criticism  that  makes  us  cast  aside 
certain  sorts  as  spurious,  unhealthy,  or  decadent,  may  show  us  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  best  sort  in  quite  unexpected  quarters ;  in 
many  of  TertuUian's  animae  naturaliter  Christianae  who,  never 
having  heard  of  Christ,  are  Christians  unawares.  "All  who  have 
ever  lived  by  the  Word,"  says  Justin,  "  were  Christians,  even 
though  they  were  reputed  to  be  atheists,  as  was  Socrates  among 
the  Greeks."  Moreover,  since  all  direct  cultivation  of  feeling  for 
its  own  sake  leads  to  the  corruption  and  impoverishment  of  feel- 
ing, it  can  be  nothing  but  a  service  to  devotion  to  point  out  this 
danger  and  abuse.  We  have  allowed  that  sentiment  is  an  element 
in  true  devotion ;  that  we  cannot  love  Christ  fully  unless  it  be 
with  every  part  of  our  soul ;  and  we  have  defined  sentimentalism 
to  be  the  error  which  makes  feeling  the  whole  or  the  principal 
part  of  devotion. 

All  this  being  clearly  understood,  there  are  certain  facts  that 
we  ought  to  face  bravely  and  frankly,  for  they  have  much  to  do 
with  the  present  impotence  of  Christianity. 

It  is  not  without  reason  and  justice  that  we  speak  of  women 
as  **the  devout  sex:"  "ora  pro  devoto  femineo  sexu,"  says  the 
anthem  of  Our  Lady.  It  is  somewhere  said  that  women  are  by 
temperament  more  religious  than  men.  This  I  think  seems  true, 
partly  because  our  religion  has  been  so  much  shaped  by  women 
that  as  a  fact  it  has  been  largely  adapted  to  their  temperament. 
I  doubt  if  the  same  impression  would  obtain  in  the  East  where 
men  think  meanly  of  woman's  spiritual  gifts  and  give  her  a  sec- 
ondary, if  any  place  at  all,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  That  the 
catalogued  saints  of  the  Church  are  predominantly  men  does  not 
really  alter  the  fact  that,  in  proclaiming  the  spiritual  equality  of 
woman  with  man,  Christianity  has  made  it  possible  for  her  to  play 
a  preponderating  part,  not  in  the  government,  but  in  the  religious 
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life  and  devotion  of  the  Church.  For  naturally  she  has  more 
leisure  and,  in  some  ways,  more  need  for  the  services  of  religion. 
Be  the  reasons  what  they  may,  the  fact  remains  that,  from  the 
first,  devotion  to  Christ  has  been  mostly  the  devotion  of  women, 
religious  or  others;  that  the  Christ  which  it  has  created  is  to 
some  extent  a  woman's  creation,  and  since  demand  determines 
supply,  the  male  preachers  and  exponents  of  that  devotion  have 
rather  yielded  to,  than  resisted  or  corrected,  the  tendency  to 
feminize  the  presentment.  "  Men  drawn  by  women,"  says  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen,^  "  even  by  the  ablest,  are  never  quite  of  the  mas- 
culine gender.  They  may  indeed  be  admirable  portraits,  but  still 
portraits  drawn  from  the  outside."  This  merely  means  that  like- 
ness and  sympathy  are  the  condition  and  measure  of  understand- 
ing. In  the  fulness  of  Christ's  humanity  there  is  more  than  all 
that  fulfils  the  two  ideals  of  manhood,  the  woman's  and  the  man's ; 
but  these  ideals  are  different  and  it  is  the  woman's  ideal  that  prevails 
most  widely  in  the  pulpit,  in  religious  art,  in  devotional  language 
and  literature.  And  the  result  is  that  the  Christ  so  presented  fails 
to  appeal  to,  if  it  does  not  somewhat  repel,  men  of  the  masculine 
type,  to  whom  action  means  more  and  sentiment  less  than  it  does 
to  the  feminine  type.  Were  we  to  make  a  holocaust  of  nine- 
tenths  of  our  pious  pictures  and  images,  it  might  be  symbolic  of 
the  rel^rm  needed  in  this  matter.  We  owe  much,  no  doubt,  to 
the  visions  of  St.  Bridget,  St.  Gertrude,  B.  Margaret  Mary,  Sister 
Emmerich,  and  others ;  but  on  the  whole  the  spiritual  gain  has 
been  for  women  rather  than  for  men ;  and  we  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  male  visionaries — if  there  had  been  truly  such — 
would  have  presented  the  "perfect  man"  to  us  under  a  some- 
what "  drier  "  aspect,  in  which  case  we  might  have  been  spared 
the  coarse  and  blasphemous  revolt  of  the  Nietzsche  school  in  favor 
of  the  so-called  "  Super-man  "  {UebermenscJi)  and  against  the  sup- 
posed Christian  ideal  of  diluted  manhood. 

The  remedy  against  all  sentimentalism  ot  this  sort  is  to  be 
sought  in  a  return  to  the  Gospels,  in  an  endeavor  to  get  at  the 
integral  spirit  of  Christ  as  it  lives  for  us  there,  whole  and  concrete, 
not  split  up  into  factors.  Only  when  we  understand  and  feel  with 
that  which  was  the  central  interest  of  His  life,  that  sovereign  end 
with  which  He  identified  Himself,  which  was  the  core  of  His  moral 

^  George  Eliot,  p.  74. 
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personality  and  spirit ;  only  when  we  love  that  in  Him  to  which  He 
most  wanted  to  win  our  love,  and  for  which  alone  He  cared  to  be 
loved, — only  then  is  our  loving  interest  in  all  other  things  that 
concern  Him  a  pure  and  wholly  acceptable  sentiment,  an  outflow 
or  redundancy  of  that  central  and  substantial  devotion  to  the 
Divinity  revealed  in  Him.  "  Weep  not  for  Me,"  He  says  to  the 
women  on  His  way  to  Calvary,  "  but  weep  for  yourselves  and 
your  children."  Their  tears  were  those  of  womanly  pity  for  the 
outward  and  obvious  aspects  of  the  tragedy,  but  of  its  inwardness 
they  knew  nothing.  Their  love  was  for  Him,  yet  not  for  His  cen- 
tral Self  or  Spirit,  which  they  could  not  understand.  We  may 
stand  by  His  Cross,  enter  by  force  of  keen  imagination  into  all 
His  pangs  and  tortures  ;  we  may  mourn  as  a  friend  for  a  friend,  or 
as  a  Woman  over  her  first-born,  over  the  torn  and  bleeding  God, 
and  yet  lack  the  true  key  to  the  meaning  of  His  Passion  and  waste 
ourselves  in  sentimentality.  The  true  sentiment  of  pity  must  flow 
not  from  any  sort  of  love  of  Him  who  suffers,  but  from  that  sort 
which  He  most  desires.  We  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  lesser 
love,  or  the  sentiment  which  it  genders ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  to 
emphasize  the  danger  of  resting  in  it,  of  cultivating  it  as  an  end 
in  itself,  of  confounding  with  the  love  of  God  as  God,  a  love  of 
One  who  is  God.  The  genuine  and  discerning  love  of  Christ 
"  according  to  the  spirit "  will  necessarily  foster  and  perfect  our 
sentiment  and  deliver  us  from  all  danger  of  sentimentalism. 

XL 

If,  on  the  whole,  sentimentalism  is  a  devotion  to  Christ  "  after 
the  flesh  " — a  shaft  which  misses  what  is  the  very  heart  and  centre 
of  the  matter  and  sticks  fast  in  what  is  merely  adjacent — there  is 
another  sort  of  devotion  more  spiritual,  more  intellectual,  which  is 
equally  ill-aimed  and  leads  to  analogous  perversions  for  analogous 
reasons :  a  sort  of  false  mysticism  which,  for  convenience,  we  may 
call  "  mysticality."  As  before,  the  error  comes  from  separating 
aspects  that  should  be  organically  inseparable.  The  integral 
Christ  satisfies  at  once  our  emotional,  our  moral,  and  our  mystical 
needs.  A  Christ  that  satisfies  but  one  or  two  of  these  needs  is  a 
divided,  a  perverted  Christ ;  and  the  spirituality  fed  on  such  a 
Christ  is  a  false  spirituality,  either  unpractical  or  heartless  or 
rationalistic  or  dreamy  or  metaphysical. 
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At  all  times  man  has  experienced  certain  feelings  of  awe  and 
reverence  in  the  face  of  the  immensities  and  eternities  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  and  his  little  world  are  afloat.  He  is  ever  straining 
his  eyes  through  the  nearer  gloom  that  deepens  away  into  that 
impenetrable  darkness  whence  all  things  come  and  whither  they 
return ;  ever  seeking  to  understand  and  adapt  himself  to  that  All 
which  lies  beyond  and  explains  the  nearer  world  of  his  clear  vision. 
Every  sense  of  contact  with  that  mysterious  Beyond  lifts  him 
above  earth  and  out  of  himself;  and  though  his  native  materialism 
of  thought  and  desire  drag  him  down  again  and  again,  yet  his 
restlessness  and  discontent  with  earth  are  incurable.  Were  it  but 
a  need  of  his  intellect,  we  might  call  it  his  "  metaphysical  need ;" 
but  it  is  primarily  a  need  of  his  heart  which  earth  is  too  small  to 
satisfy,  and,  as  such,  let  us  call  it  his  "  mystical  need," — the  need 
whose  perverse  cultivation  leads  to  "  mysticality." 

In  old-world  thought  the  connection  between  religion  and 
morality  was  obscure.  Sometimes  religion  was  but  a  department 
of  morality, — our  duty  toward  God  ;  at  other  times  morality  was, 
in  comparison  with  observances  and  forms  of  worship,  only  a  sub- 
ordinate part  of  religion.  The  religious  sense  fed  itself  almost 
exclusively  on  the  thought  of  the  Beyond  without  reference  to  the 
moral  life.  It  was  Christianity  with  its  conception  of  God  as  sub- 
sistent  righteousness,  its  recognition  of  the  voice  of  conscience  as 
the  voice  of  God,  that  first  revealed  the  two  interests — the  relig- 
ious and  the  moral — as  identical,  and  thereby  gave  a  mystical 
depth  to  morality,  and  a  moral  earnestness  to  religion,  and  brought 
this  world  and  the  Beyond,  and  our  lives  in  reference  to  both,  into 
a  coherent  unity.  Abortive  attempts  in  the  direction  of  this  iden- 
tification are  traceable  in  the  Orphic  mysteries ;  but  neither  the 
ethical  nor  the  religious  elements  were  there  sufficiently  purified 
to  reveal  the  full  secret  of  their  sympathy  and  to  admit  of  their 
final  and  permanent  synthesis.  In  the  Hellenic  world,  in  which 
Gentile  Christianity  first  took  shape  and  with  whose  spirit  the 
spirit  of  Christ  entered  into  a  relation  of  mutual  permeation, 
struggling  to  leaven  it  and  transform  it  to  its  own  nature,  religion 
in  its  highest  and,  to  Christianity,  most  congenial  developments 
was  in  the  main  mysticism,  not  to  say  "  mysticality."  Its  purest 
though  subsequent  culmination  is  associated  with  the  name  of  the 
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neO'platonist  Plotinus.  However  over- speculative  and  in  tell  ec- 
tualistic,  however  extravagant  in  its  dualistic  contempt  of  the  body 
as  the  antagonist  rather  than  the  complement  of  the  spirit,  there 
was  much  in  this  mysticism  for  Christianity  to  work  upon.  At 
first  sight  there  might  seem  to  be  little  kinship  between  a  religion 
of  the  crowds,  of  the  poor  and  simple,  a  religion  altogether  prac- 
tical and  concrete,  and  one  that  was  so  largely  philosophical  and 
abstract,  the  monopoly  of  a  small  intellectual  aristocracy,  whose 
ideal  attainment  was  mental  ecstasy  rather  than  moral  devotion. 
Yet  this  pursuit  of  intellectual  ecstasy,  this  audacious  effort  to  push 
behind  the  veil  of  the  visible  and  to  live  a  superhuman  life  entailed 
a  contempt  of  this  world  and  the  flesh,  an  aspiration  after  higher 
things,  a  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  with  which  Chris- 
tianity could  not  but  sympathize, — Christianity  with  its  own  doc- 
trine of  "  the  two  ways,"  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  of  death  and 
life  ;  with  its  call  from  earth  to  heaven ;  with  its  crowds  of  Saints, 
Martyrs,  and  Confessors  who  lived  the  exalted  life  that  philoso- 
phers but  dreamed  of. 

This  "  way  of  life  "  was  to  a  great  extent  common  ground ; 
but  whereas  with  the  Greek  it  was  merely  the  condition  of  the  life 
of  intellectual  contemplation  and  ecstasy,  something  secondary 
and  deduced,  with  the  Christian  it  was  primary,  the  very  substance 
of  his  religion,  of  eternal  life.  For  him  Christ  was  the  Truth  in 
an  altogether  practical  sense ;  "  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  " 
were  synonyms.  And  so  far  his  doctrine  of  the  Cross  was  "  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness."  They  wanted  the  philosophy  of  the 
matter.  They  knew  by  experience  that  contemplative  ecstasy 
depended  partly  on  asceticism  and  the  mortification  of  the  flesh ; 
that  this  disordering  of  the  body  was  the  condition  of  those 
unnatural  mental  states  which  they  assumed  to  be  supernatural. 
But  the  Christian  had  no  such  motive  for  his  mortification  and 
unworldliness,  which  were  dictated  merely  by  the  exigencies  of 
absolute  self-devotion  to  the  service  of  God  and  man,  or  else 
by  a  belief  in  a  speedy  world- catastrophe  that  cancelled  a  number 
of  otherwise  rational  human  interests. 

Yet  the  Christian's  indifference  to  theory  and  philosophy  could 
not  hinder  the  fact  that  his  way  of  life  and  his  spirit  necessarily 
involved  a  theory  of  God  and  man,  of  time  and  eternity,  of  here 
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and  hereafter, — a  theory  that  could  not  but  become  explicit  as 
soon  as  reflection  set  to  work.  In  so  far  as  "the  Way"  was 
common  to  Christian  and  philosopher  the  theory  of  that  Way  on 
both  sides  was  bound  to  have  many  points  of  contact ;  and  it  was 
just  here — namely,  in  regard  to  its  intellectual  implications — that 
Christianity  blended  with  Hellenic  mysticism,  each  giving  to  and 
receiving  from  the  other.  For  the  sake  of  the  Greek,  Christianity 
now  became  interested  in  its  own  implicit  theology  and  mysticism 
and  brought  them  to  expression  in  the  language  of  philosophy. 
But  while  acknowledging  the  due  claims  of  the  mystical  and  intel- 
lectual interest,  Christianity  fought  hard  against  the  excesses  of 
intellectualism  and  "  mysticality."  If  religion  was  not  all  conduct, 
so  neither  was  it  all  mysticism.  Already  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  the  writings  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  we  see  this  accommo- 
dation of  Christianity  and  Hellenism  in  process,  the  full  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  mystical  interest,  the  emphatic  protest  against  its 
usurpations.  For  St.  John,  Love  is  the  Truth,  the  true  Gnosis, 
the  true  Light,  the  true  Life.  For  St.  Paul  Charity,  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  is  above  all  mystical  gifts  and  graces,  above  visions  and 
ecstasies  and  prophecies  and  miracles  and  intuitions.  These  have 
their  place,  but  it  is  a  secondary  and  dependent  one.  Life  is 
something  far  greater  and  fuller. 

XII. 

The  Greek  then  was  inclined  to  be  more  interested  in  Christ- 
ology  than  in  Christ ;  in  the  metaphysics  of  the  spirit  than  in  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit ;  in  the  theory  of  life  than  in  living.  And  his 
devotion  was  apt  to  run  into  mysticality ;  to  feed  itself  too  exclu- 
sively on  mysteries,  to  revel  in  the  twilight  outside  the  little  sphere 
of  our  clear  intelligence  and  even  to  tempt  the  further  darkness. 
When  St.  John  tells  him  that  Jesus  is  the  Logos,  the  Reason,  the 
Truth,  he  at  once  acknowledges  the  rights  of  his  mysticism  and 
repudiates  its  usurpations :  "  You  seek  a  false  Logos  for  your 
mind  alone  :  here  is  the  true  Logos  for  your  heart  as  well. — You 
seek  a  false  light  that  shines  only  for  an  intellectual  elite :  here  is 
the  true  Light  that  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world."  Let  the  Greek  look  first  to  the  plenitude  of  the  spirit- 
life,  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  his 
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mystical  needs  would  be  inclusively  satisfied.  For  the  mysterious 
relationship  of  Christ  to  the  Father  and  through  the  Father  to 
the  world  and  mankind,  was  wrapped  up  and  implicated  in  the 
Way  of  Life  which  He  taught  us,  and  was  the  secret  of  the  inex- 
haustible depth  that  distinguished  it  from  mere  moralism  or  prac- 
ticality. Not  only  to  unwrap  it,  but  to  separate  it  from  the  living 
whole,  to  make  it  the  central  and  even  the  sole  interest  of  the 
Gospel,  this  was  the  danger  for  Greek  Christianity  which  had  to 
be  met  by  a  system  of  concessions  and  limitations. 

If  we  are  told  that  "  God  is  a  Spirit,"  this  is  doubtless  a  meta- 
physical affirmation,  a  negation  of  materialistic  notions  of  the  Di- 
vine substance  which  would  confine  the  Deity  to  houses  made 
with  hands,  to  Jerusalem  or  to  Mount  Gerizim.  But  the  real 
interest  of  the  Evangelist  is  not  in  the  metaphysical  statement, 
but  in  the  ethical  and  practical  truth  of  which  it  is  the  implication : 
"  They  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
For  him  the  rule  of  prayer  and  life  is  the  rule  of  doctrine  and  be- 
lief Let  the  life  and  the  worship  be  purified  from  materialism, 
and  doctrinal  purity  will  look  after  itself  His  own  interest,  unlike 
the  Greek's,  was  less  in  the  metaphysical  spirituality  of  God's 
nature  than  in  the  ethical  manifestations  of  that  nature  in  man,  in 
the  spirit  of  holiness,  in  the  fruits  and  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  in  grace 
and  charity.  God  is  a  Spirit  because  God  is  Love.  And  so 
too  while  not  forbidding  the  Greek  to  exercise  his  intellect  and 
feed  his  religious  awe  on  the  mystery  of  Christ's  metaphysical 
relationship  to  the  Father  and  to  the  world,  the  Gospel  calls 
him  back  continually  to  the  great  life-interest  on  which  this  mere 
mind-interest  is  wholly  dependent,  back  to  the  life  and  the  ethical 
spirit  of  Christ  as  the  manifestation  of  the  Father's  love  and  good- 
ness, as  the  Word  or  Expression  of  the  Divine  character  and  will 
in  human  terms ;  as  a  truth  to  be  lived  and  not  merely  contem- 
plated. *' Mysticality"  just  inverts  this  order  of  dependence.  It 
concentrates  the  soul  wholly  or  principally  on  metaphysics  of 
Christ's  being,  and  not  on  that  aspect  of  it  on  which  He  wishes 
us  chiefly  to  concentrate  ourselves, — not  on  His  life.  His  spirit, 
His  way.  It  leads  us  to  adore  Him  as  the  incarnation  of  the  First 
Cause,  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  creation,  and  feed  our  mystic 
appetite  on  our  contact  through  Him  with  the  Eternal  and  the  In- 
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finite.  So  far  as  it  stops  here  it  makes  us  descend  from  the  fulness 
of  Christianity  with  its  identification  of  Godhead  with  Goodness, 
to  the  level  of  those  earlier  religions  for  which  God  was  Power 
rather  than  Righteousness. 

There  is  a  latent  mysticism  involved  in  the  Christian  "  Way 
of  Life  "  and  organically  inseparable  from  it.  If  we  separate  it 
from  that  living  unity,  we  tear  it  from  its  root  and  source  of  vitality, 
and  are  compelled  to  nourish  it  from  the  turbid  streams  of  philo- 
sophical speculation.  We  end  with  what  is  a  devotion  to  Christ 
no  doubt;  and  in  one  sense  a  devotion  to  Christ  "after  the  spirit" 
rather  than  "  after  the  flesh  ; "  and  so  far  it  is  an  advance  on  mere 
sentimentalism.  But  if  we  take  "spirit"  in  the  religious  and 
moral  sense,  and  not  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  then  we  must 
reckon  "  mysticality  "  as  a  devotion  to  Christ  **  after  the  flesh ;  " 
for  it  is  not  a  devotion  to  Him  formally  as  to  the  embodiment  of 
the  Gospel,  of  the  Divine  Will,  of  the  Cause  of  God  on  earth  ; 
nor  does  it  spring  from  such  a  devotion,  but  rests  in  the  meta- 
physical mystery  of  His  being  as  though  this  were  the  substance 
of  His  teaching. 

Devotion  of  this  kind  will  perhaps  find  food  in  a  onesided 
reading  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  of  parts  of  St.  Paul.  But  it  will 
find  the  Synoptics  "  dry ; "  and  in  truth  its  Christ  is  as  little  the 
Christ  of  St.  John  as  it  is  the  Christ  of  St.  Mark. 

The  correction  for  mysticality,  as  for  sentimentality,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  return  to  the  integral  spirit  of  Jesus  that  still  lives  for 
us  in  the  evangelical  records,  a  spirit  that  satisfies  all  our  needs 
and  delivers  us  from  the  false  pieties  that  are  fostered  by  its  dis- 
memberment.    He  who  dissolves  Christ  is  anti-Christ. 

xni. 

The  third  error,  which  I  will  call  Practicality,  is  so  much  the 
more  dangerous  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  truth.  Never- 
theless it  is  as  much  a  dividing  of  Christ  and  of  His  spirit  as  the 
other  two.  It  is  a  far  more  prevalent  error  in  these  days  of  prac- 
tical, utilitarian,  common-sense  Christianity,  and  in  a  workshop 
atmosphere  little  congenial  either  to  sentiment  or  to  mysticism. 
It  has  not  a  more  plausible  or  able  exponent  than  Matthew  Arnold. 
He  partitions  life  between  conduct,  science,  and  art, — a  division 
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which  is,  at  root,  almost  identical  with  that  which  we  are  following. 
Conduct,  he  insists  with  somewhat  wearisome  iteration,  occupies 
exactly  three-quarters  of  life;  art  and  science  each  one-eighth. 
Three-quarters  conduct, //^/J"  one-eighth  of  zx\.,  plus  one-eighth  of 
science,  equals  life.  Right  conduct  is  righteousness.  Instead  of 
God  we  are  given  a  "  not-ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness." 
This  "  not-ourselves  "  is  then  concerned  about  three-quarters  of 
our  spirit-life,  about  conduct.  It  is  indifferent  to  the  remaining 
quarter, — to  science  and  art ;  it  does  not  make  for  truth  or  for  the 
beautiful. 

Now  this  is  to  divide  the  spirit  with  a  hatchet ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  how  one  to  whom  intellectual  and  artistic  truth  meant 
so  much,  could  have  so  sundered  these  interests  from  that  of 
righteousness  or  failed  to  see  their  organic  and  indissoluble  con- 
nection. A  less  thoughtful  person,  however,  might  easily  be 
excused.  For  we  certainly  see  that  very  good  people  are  often 
quite  indifferent  to  intellectual  and  aesthetic  truth;  while  the 
devotees  of  these  latter  are  often  as  indifferent  to  truth  of  conduct. 
But  Matthew  Arnold  ought  to  have  known  that  these  several 
indifferences,  if  complete  and  deliberate,  are  eventually  fatal  to  the 
favored  interest.  As  a  fact  they  are  never  complete  and  delib- 
erate; no  good  man  says  :  "  Knowledge  does  not  matter;  "  "Art 
does  not  matter ;  "  nor  is  any  artist  or  thinker  wholly  indifferent 
to  conduct.  It  is  a  question  of  imperfect  balance,  of  undue 
emphasis. 

Instead  of  "  the  not-ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness  " 
{i.  e.,  for  right  conduct),  let  us  rather  say  **  that  makes  for  truth — 
truth  in  conduct,  truth  in  thought,  truth  in  feeling" — that  is,  for 
the  truth  of  the  whole  spirit-Hfe  of  man,  for  its  progressive  cor- 
respondence to  the  life  of  the  Eternal  Spirit.  By  the  time  we 
have  made  this  amendment,  we  have  got  back  from  Matthew 
Arnold's  divinity  to  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel :  "  God  is  a  Spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  We  have  given  to  the  "not-ourselves  "  the  character  of 
that  which  it  "  makes  for," — the  plenitude  and  perfection  of  spirit- 
life.    We  cannot  give  it  less. 

Conduct  is  not  three-quarters,  but  the  whole  of  life ;  for  there 
is  a  conduct  of  the  mind  and  a  conduct  of  the  feelings.     Conduct, 
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thought,  and  feeling  are  each  the  whole  of  life, — three  dimensions 
of  the  same  thing ;  there  is  no  "  human  act,"  no  movement  of  the 
spirit-life,  into  which  they  do  not  all  enter. 

When  we  say  "  Faith  without  works  is  dead,"  we  mean  that  it 
is  not  really  faith  at  all ;  that  intuition  and  feeling  necessarily  em- 
body themselves  in  will ;  that  the  spirit  cannot  really  apprehend  a 
situation  without  taking  some  practical  attitude  toward  it.  So,  too, 
works  without  faith  are  dead, — the  mere  corpse  of  conduct.  If  they 
are  true  works,  true  actions  of  the  spirit,  they  are  necessarily  an 
expression  of  faith, — of  intuition  and  feeling ;  they  are  faith  viewed 
from  another  end. 

What  favors  "  practicality  "  is  the  fact  that  we  only  see  men's 
good  works,  but  do  not  see  their  faith ;  that  for  social  utility  and 
beneficence  it  matters  more  (immediately,  not  ultimately)  what 
men  do  than  what  they  feel  or  mean.  Thus,  by  a  false  abstrac- 
tion, conduct  comes  to  be  cut  off  from  the  unity  and  fulness  of 
spirit-life ;  Christ  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  right 
conduct  in  this  narrow  sense ;  and  the  value  is  laid  on  the  out- 
ward manifestation  rather  than  on  the  immanent  spiritual  reality 
of  His  righteousness.  We  have  already  said  that  in  Christianity 
for  the  first  time  the  interests  of  man's  mystical  sense  (for  which 
earlier  types  of  rehgion  catered  almost  exclusively)  and  those  of 
his  moral  sense  were  clearly  recognized  as  identical,  inasmuch  as 
the  Will  of  God  and  Righteousness  and  Truth  and  Love  were 
proclaimed  to  be  the  same  thing.  We  said  that  what  we  called 
"  mysticality,"  or  false  mysticism,  partly  ignored  this  identity  and 
was  so  far  a  reversion  to  a  lower  type  of  religion.  It  is  equally 
plain  that  "  practicality  "  also  ignores  the  said  identity ;  that  it  is 
blind  to  the  mystical  depth  of  Righteousness  and  of  Divine  Love, 
to  their  latent  implications  of  a  world  of  supernatural  reality 
beyond  the  little  sphere  of  our  clear  vision,  and  separated  from  it 
by  that  band  of  twilight  in  which  the  mystic  loves  to  linger. 
"  Practicality  "  is  right  in  affirming  the  great  and  primary  import- 
ance of  conduct  as  a  test  of  spiritual  reality,  as  a  criterion  of  faith 
and  doctrine.  The  *' fruits"  to  which  Christ  appealed  were  "good 
works  "  that  men  could  see.  But  there  is  a  mere  surface  seeing, 
and  there  is  a  spiritual  discernment  that  leaps  from  the  outward 
expression  to  its  true  inward  significance,  that  sees  the  faith 
through  and  in  the  works. 
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It  is  with  this  vision  that  we  must  come  to  the  Gospels  if  we 
would  get  at  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  its  fulness  and  solidity,  and  not 
merely  recognize  one  or  other  of  its  dimensions.  It  is,  however, 
through  the  conduct-dimension  that  we  are  to  get  at  the  other 
two,  and  so  to  grasp  the  whole.  Passing  thus  from  the  conduct- 
aspect  to  the  fulness  of  that  spirit-life  of  which  it  is  a  partial 
manifestation,  we  shall  escape  from  that  mere  "moralism"  or 
"practicality"  which  Newman  has  so  justly  criticized  in  his  three 
essays  on  "  Rationalism  in  Religion."  On  the  other  hand,  we 
shall  be  saved  from  a  false,  abstract,  merely  philosophical  mysti- 
cism or  "  mysticality,"  if  we  contemplate  the  being  of  Christ  not 
apart  from,  but  only  in  and  through,  the  life  in  which  He  has 
revealed  it  to  us ;  if  we  feed  our  mystical  appetite  solely  on  the 
mysteries  latent  and  implied  in  His  spirit  and  in  His  redeeming 
love.  Thus,  too,  we  shall  find  the  measure  and  criterion  of  healthy 
religious  feeling  or  sentiment,  and  protect  ourselves  against  a 
fruitless  sentimentality. 

In  fine,  we  shall  learn  to  love  in  Christ  just  what  He  wanted 
us  to  love;  to  feel  about  Him  just  what  He  wanted  us  to  feel ;  to 
know  about  Him  just  what  He  wanted  us  to  know.  Our  Christ 
will  not  be  a  Christ  of  our  own,  a  maimed  or  divided  Christ,  a 
Christ  "after  the  flesh";  but  the  true  Christ,  Christ  "after  the 
spirit." 

XIV. 

Sentimentality,  Mysticality,  Practicality, — none  of  them  exists 
pure  and  unalloyed  in  the  souls  of  any  worshipper  and  follower 
of  Christ.  Each  stands  for  an  exaggeration  of  one  of  the  ele- 
ments ol  true  devotion  and  a  consequent  enfeeblement  of  the 
other  elements.  The  right  adjustment  or  blending  of  all  three  is 
called,  in  the  New  Testament,  "  Love"  or  "  Charity ;"  that  Charity 
which  St.  Paul  says  is  a  "  more  excellent  way,"  a  greater  gift 
than  all  other  gifts  or  sharings  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  because  it 
includes  and  overpasses  them  all,  and  because  without  it,  and 
except  as  flowing  from  it,  they  are  nothing  worth ;  better  than 
the  understanding  of  mysteries  and  of  all  knowledge ;  better  than 
prophecy  and  miracle-working  and  speaking  with  tongues ;  better 
than  giving  all  one's  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  or  giving  one's  body 
to  be  burned.     This  Charity  is  "  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  "  by 
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the  Spirit  of  Holiness  which  is  given  to  us ;  nay,  it  is  that  same 
Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  us ;  it  is  God  Himself,  for  "  God  is 
Charity." 

Here  indeed  is  food  for  mysticism ;  for  we  are  dealing  with 
relationships  between  the  divine  and  human  which  necessarily 
defy,  and  so  will  always  defy,  definition  or  accurate  expression. 
If  we  seize  one  half  of  the  truth  we  have  to  let  go  the  other ;  and 
whether  we  hold  them  together  or  separate  them  we  fall  into 
some  contradiction.  We  are  safest  when  we  leave  metaphysics, 
with  its  problems  of  sameness  and  likeness ;  and  instead  of  con- 
sidering its  subject  or  agent,  simply  consider  the  life  itself,  the 
process,  the  love.  This  process  of  living  and  loving  we  can 
clearly  characterize  as  divine  or  human,  as  supernatural  or  natural, 
according  as  man  lends  or  refuses  himself  to  be  the  perfect  instru- 
ment of  the  Divine  Will,  the  flawless  mirror  of  the  Divine  Good- 
ness, though  we  know  that  "  instruments  "  and  "  mirrors  "  must 
be  utterly  inadequate  symbols  of  the  ineffable  metaphysical  rela- 
tionship between  God  and  the  soul. 

Unfortunately  these  words  "  Love  "  and  "  Charity  "  have  been 
"  soiled  with  all  ignoble  use."  The  former  is  overloaded  with 
sentimental  and  mystical  associations ;  the  latter  has  lost  all  depth 
and  tenderness  through  the  loveless  deeds  that  are  done  in  its 
name,  and  stands  at  best  for  the  business  of  philanthropy.  No 
name  will  safeguard  the  idea,  for  the  meanings  of  words  are  contin- 
oially  corrupted.  Even  if,  to  make  sure,  we  call  it  "  Christliness  " 
or  the  "  Spririt  of  Christ,"  this  will  not  avail,  unless  our  conception 
of  Christ's  spirit  be  kept  sane  and  well  balanced  by  a  persistent 
pondering  of  the  Gospels ;  for  we  are  all  inclined  to  some  sort  of 
characteristic  onesidedness  in  our  idea  of  Christ ;  we  shape  Him, 
•directly  or  indirectly,  according  to  our  own  image  and  hkeness. 

If  then  we  want  to  determine  what  that  spiritual  Hfe  is  whose 
development  and  increase  in  ourselves  and  others  is  the  end  and 
•chief  criterion  of  religious  truth,  we  must  turn  to  the  Gospels,  we 
must  study  it  in  Him  "  of  whose  fulness  we  have  all  received  and 
grace  for  grace."  All  the  apparatus  of  religious  institutions  and 
teachings  is  but  the  channel  through  which  the  living  water  flows 
from  His  soul  into  ours  and  produces  in  us  the  fruits  of  the  same 
spirit.     The  apparatus  is  justified  if  the  results  correspond. 
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It  will  be  reasonably  objected  that  "  the  eye  sees  only  what 
it  brings  with  itself  the  power  of  seeing ;"  that  each  will  read  his 
own  Christ  first  into  the  Gospels  and  then  out  of  them.  In  a 
book  called  Jesus  von  Nazareth  im  XIX  Jahrhundert,  H.  Weinel 
has  shown  us  how  variously  and  contradictorily  the  Gospel  has 
been  read  in  the  last  century;  how  many  conflicting  causes, 
philosophies,  and  interests  have  claimed  Jesus  for  their  Master 
and  exponent. 

Against  such  scepticism,  which  would  rob  the  Gospels  of  all 
objective  meaning,  let  it  be  noticed  that  the  diversity  of  the  said 
views  is  founded  rather  on  the  actual  sayings  and  doings  of  Christ 
than  on  the  inward  spirit  embodied  in  them,  about  which  there  is 
little  explicit  interest ;  that  they  are  reached  by  reasoning  from 
them  rather  than  by  feeling  with  them  ;  by  looking  to  their  logi- 
cal consequences  rather  than  to  their  inspiration ;  by  taking  them 
as  isolated  oracles  rather  than  as  diverse  manifestations  of  one  and 
the  same  spirit.  This  is  a  fallacy  of  "  literalism  "  to  which  we 
shall  return  presently. 

Secondly,  the  Gospel  is  not  of  "  private  interpretation  "  any 
more  than  are  the  great  master- works  of  art.  In  these  the  unedu- 
cated eye  or  ear  discerns  little;  praises  and  blames  the  wrong 
things ;  misses  the  unity,  the  spirit,  of  the  whole.  Yet  this  is  no 
plea  for  scepticism  and  relativity.  The  artistic  truth  is  there,  and 
those  who  would  reach  it  must  study  to  correct  their  faulty  vision 
till  the  common  judgment  of  the  discerning  becomes  their  own, 
not  by  forced  obedience  to  authority,  but  by  a  personal  conviction 
"  of  sin  and  of  righteousness,"  i.  e.,  by  an  awakening  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  from  "  dryness  "  to  refreshment.  The  first  impres- 
sions of  the  Gospel  will  be  as  various  and  different  as  the  minds 
impressed.  But  we  can  trust  to  its  power  as  an  instrument  of 
spiritual  education ;  the  longer  it  is  pondered,  the  more  it  will 
shape  those  various  minds  to  its  own  truth  and  bring  them  toward 
a  perfect  agreement  with  one  another.  We  do  not  come  to  the 
Gospels  spiritually  blind  or  wholly  untaught.  We  have  imbibed 
something  of  the  Christian  tradition  around  us ;  we  know  what 
others  have  found  there  before  us ;  and  now  we  come  to  verify 
this  collective  experience  of  others  for  ourselves,  to  make  it  from 
a  hearsay  into  a  living  experience  of  our  own.     As  long  as  we 
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find  the  study  "  dry,"  the  fault  is  in  ourselves.  For  this  we  have 
the  assurance  of  those  millions  to  whom  it  has  been  "  a  fount  of 
water  springing  up  unto  everlasting  life." 

But  we  should  certainly  expose  ourselves  to  grave  misunder- 
standing did  we  not  say  a  word  against  what  we  may  call  the 
fallacy  of  "  New  Testament  Christianity."  When  we  say  "  Back 
to  the  Gospels,"  we  do  not  mean  back  to  a  phase  of  Christianity 
that  cannot  and  ought  not  ever  to  return ;  what  we  do  mean  we 
shall  consider  in  a  separate  section. 

XV. 

So-called  "  New  Testament  Christianity  "  is  purely  and  blindly 
reactionary ;  it  is  a  denial  of  all  flexibility  and  vitality  in  the  re- 
hgion  of  Christ.  Its  perfect  realization  were  only  possible  if  we 
could  miraculously  change  ourselves  back  into  the  mental  and 
social  conditions  of  Palestine  2,000  years  ago.  No  one  pretends 
that  the  perfect  imitation  of  Christ  requires  that  we  should  all  be 
carpenters,  or  that  we  should  all  live  at  Nazareth;  yet  this  is 
really  implied  in  the  principle  of  so-called  New  Testament  Christi- 
anity. Plainly,  it  is  the  spirit  of  Christ  which  we  have  to  imitate, 
though  the  matter  upon  which,  and  the  conditions  under  which, 
we  have  to  work  are  wholly  different  from  His.  For  the  discern- 
ing, the  spirit  of  the  master-artist  lives  whole  and  entire  in  the 
least  and  rudest  of  his  efforts,  and  can  be  gathered  still  more 
easily  from  a  collection  and  comparison  of  them  all.  But  to 
canonize  the  vehicle  together  with  the  spirit  which  it  conveys, 
to  copy  his  works  slavishly  and  mechanically,  were  to  make  a 
tyrant  of  a  teacher,  and  to  bring  the  spirit  under  the  bondage  of 
the  letter. 

What  we  have  to  study  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  spirit  of 
Christ  at  work  upon  matters  which  often  concern  us  very  indi- 
rectly or  not  at  all.  The  religious  errors  He  combated  were  not 
those  of  our  day ;  the  scribes,  lawyers,  Pharisees,  and  Sadducees, 
with  all  their  controversies  and  causes,  are  only  analogously 
represented  in  modern  times.  The  more  closely  and  critically 
they  are  studied  in  the  light  of  the  past,  the  more  evident  is  the 
measureless  gulf  that  divides  their  mind  and  sentiment  from  ours. 
We  have  for  so  long  read  the  Jewish  Scriptures  through  our 
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Gentile  glasses  that  we  falsely  credit  ourselves  with  understanding 
the  Judaism  of  Christ's  day  far  more  than  is  really  possible.  The 
needs  and  social  condition  of  the  crowds  to  which  our  Lord  min- 
istered were  so  unlike  those  of  our  crowds  that  a  mechanical 
imitation  of  His  methods  is  full  of  danger.  And  so  in  other 
matters.  This  is  largely  forgotten  by  those  who  turn  to  the  Gos- 
pels for  guidance  in  intellectual,  social,  and  political  matters,  for- 
getting that  most  of  what  are  called  "questions  of  the  day"  could 
not  have  been  formulated  or  understood  in  Judaea  2,000  years  ago; 
that  surface-analogies,  however  striking,  are  profoundly  dangerous 
and  misleading.  The  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  the  first 
embodiment  in  which  the  spirit  of  Christ  manifested  itself,  was 
necessarily  shaped  and  framed  either  in  accordance  with,  or  in 
opposition  to,  conditions  which  have  vanished  forever.  To  deny 
the  equal  right  of  later  and  fuller  manifestations,  to  hold  us  back 
to  the  first  as  to  an  iron  rule,  would  be  to  nail  Christ  hand  and 
foot  to  another  Cross,  to  bury  Him  in  the  tomb  of  the  past  with- 
out hope  of  resurrection. 

What  makes  New  Testament  Christianity  in  some  sense 
classical  and  normative  is  that  it  exemplifies  for  us  the  working 
of  Christ's  spirit  in  its  purest  form  and  at  its  greatest  intensity, — 
albeit  under  conditions  that  have  largely  ceased  to  obtain.  How- 
ever different  the  matter  subjected  to  its  influence,  yet  the  tenden- 
cies of  that  spirit,  the  mode  of  treatment,  are  always  the  same. 
It  is  through  the  modification  produced  by  the  Gospel-spirit  in  its 
environment,  through  its  selections,  repulsions,  attractions,  that 
its  character  is  disclosed  to  us,  and  its  implications  are  made 
explicit.  To  have  expressed  all  those  inexhaustible  implications 
at  once  and  abruptly ;  to  have  anticipated  the  final  results  of  an 
endless  process  of  unfolding;  to  have  made  an  absolute  revelation 
in  an  absolute  language  without  reference  to  the  mental  and  moral 
capacity  of  any  age  or  people,  would  have  been  utterly  futile,  had 
it  not  also  been  intrinsically  impossible. 

In  a  sense  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  was  itself  the 
Revelation,  the  depositum  fidei ;  nor  is  the  manner  in  which  doc- 
trines, systems,  and  institutions  lie  latent  and  implicit  in  a  spirit  or 
sentiment  at  all  unfamiliar  to  us.  We  commonly  reprove  a  man 
for  letting  his  feeling  bias  his  judgment  or  blindly  control   his 
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conduct.  That  it  does  so  means  that  the  feeling  is  full  of  implicit 
judgments  and  practical  consequences  that  are  first  brought  to 
light  by  their  conflict  with  the  judgments  of  reason.  My  dislike 
of  a  man  requires  for  its  justification  that  a  certain  prejudiced 
reading  of  his  character  and  conduct  should  be  true ;  that  my 
action  toward  him  should  be  hostile ;  and  so  forth.  If  this  is  a 
disadvantage  when  my  feeling  is  wrong  and  untrue,  it  is  a  great 
advantage  when  my  feeling  is  right  and  true,  when  it  is  in  touch 
with  fact  and  reality,  when  it  is  the  feeling  of  a  spirit  that  is  rightly 
and  healthily  adjusted  in  relation  to  God  and  man.  Thus  the 
'*  charity  that  thinketh  no  evil "  is  a  divine  and  true  feeling  and 
the  construction  it  puts  on  things  and  the  direction  it  gives  to 
conduct  (seemingly,  but  not  really,  a  priori)  is  far  truer  than  the 
dictates  of  mere  reason  and  calculation  ;  for  it  is  begotten  by  the 
immediate  contact  of  the  soul  with  God  and  the  root  of  all 
reality. 

And  of  this  charity,  Christ's  spirit  is  the  plenitude ;  and  what 
we  see  in  the  Gospels  is  just  this  spirit  of  Christ  working  every- 
where in  its  own  interests,  in  its  own  justification;  broadening 
what  was  narrow ;  deepening  what  was  shallow ;  softening  what 
was  harsh ;  raising  what  was  low  in  the  religious,  moral  and  social 
ideas  and  institutions  of  our  Lord's  own  day  and  people.  We 
see  it  selecting,  attracting,  repelling,  according  to  its  own  exigen- 
cies; slowly  leavening  Judaism  and  transforming  it  to  a  vehicle  of 
self-expression ;  moulding  its  conceptions,  its  language,  its  sym- 
bolism, its  traditions  to  its  own  use  and  service. 

Notably  in  St.  Paul  the  implications  of  this  spirit  were  brought 
to  light  in  their  opposition  to  the  uncatholic  and  exclusive  ele- 
ments of  Judaism  whose  limits  of  adaptability  were  thus  at  last 
recognized  as  too  narrow  to  admit  of  a  full  and  free  expression  of 
Christianity.  With  the  speedy  accretion  of  Gentile  multitudes  to 
the  little  flock  of  Christianized  Jews,  the  leavening  process  was 
for  the  moment  thrown  back  to  begin  again  on  a  vastly  larger 
scale  and  in  an  entirely  different,  in  many  ways  more  congenial, 
medium.  For  the  strictly  Judaic  elements  of  New  Testament 
Christianity,  even  in  its  Pauline  form,  the  Grseco-Roman  religion, 
or  religions,  of  the  Empire  had  little  affinity  or  power  of  assimila- 
tion ;  but  they  had  much  of  their  own  that  lent  itself  to  a  richer 
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and  more  flexible  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  of  all 
that  distinguished  Christianity  from  Judaism.  It  was  the  spirit, 
rather  than  the  body,  of  New  Testament  Christianity  that  passed 
over  to  the  Gentiles,  and  began  there  its  work  of  leavening  that 
great  syncretism  of  all  the  religions  of  the  Empire  into  a  vast 
catholic,  world-embracing  Church.  Much  that  was  a  scandal  to 
the  Jew  was  congenial  to  the  Gentile.  The  notions  of  a  plurality 
of  Divine  persons ;  of  an  incarnate  God ;  of  a  theotokos ;  of  a 
deity  slain  and  risen ;  of  sacraments  and  mysteries ;  of  asceticism, 
world-flight,  and  consecrated  virginity, — all  these  notions  and  the 
catholic  idea  itself  were  familiar  to  him.  The  Christian  spirit  had 
only  to  correct  and  spiritualize  what  was  gross  and  superstitious 
in  these  conceptions,  to  tolerate  what  was  indifferent,  to  supple- 
ment and  utilize  what  was  good.  And  this  process  by  which  the 
spirit  of  Christ  slowly  shapes  for  itself  a  body  and  organism  out 
of  the  materials  offered  to  it  by  the  philosophies,  beliefs,  institu- 
tions, traditions  of  those  who  come  under  its  influence  is  unending. 
If  its  New  Testament  embodiment  is  in  some  sense  its  most  vigor- 
ous and  purest  expression,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  its  complete 
expression.  For  this  we  must  wait  till  the  last  page  of  its  history 
is  written.  And  through  those  pages  there  are  scattered  other 
manifestations  of  it  which  have  become  in  a  secondary  sense 
classical  and  universally  authoritative  for  all  subsequent  times, — 
institutions  and  developments  which  have  been  proved  and 
accepted  by  the  experience  of  all  as  genuine  "  explicitations  "  of 
the  Spirit.  It  is  the  whole  body  of  these  that  constitutes  Catholic 
Christianity, — a  body  whose  parts  are  not  all,  for  our  minds, 
dialectically  linked  together  or  deducible  from  one  another,  how- 
ever lawfully  we  may,  post  factum^  strive  to  detect  such  a  unity. 
Their  connection  is  that  of  the  various  works  of  some  great 
master-artist  which  in  all  their  diversity  of  theme  and  circumstance 
exhibit  and  transmit  one  and  the  same  spirit  and  are  valued  solely 
on  that  account. 

We  see  then  at  once  the  truth  and  the  fallacy  of  *'  New  Tes- 
tament Christianity ;"  and  how  false  and  thin  a  conception  of 
Christ  he  would  have  who,  without  distinguishing  the  spirit  from 
its  embodiment,  should  take  the  religion  of  the  Synoptics  or  even 
of  St.  John  or  St.  Paul  as  the  sole  and  only  legitimate  expression 
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of  Christianity  to  be  slavishly  imitated  by  all  future  ages,  to  be  a 
fetter  on  all  progress  and  lawful  variation.  This  has  been  the 
mistake  of  all  puritanic  reforms  inside  and  outside  the  Church 
whose  cry  was  " Back  to  the  Gospel"  or  "to  the  Bible."  Cer- 
tainly if  we  compare  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  with  a  typical  Puritan 
or  Bible-Christian,  we  shall  find  that  the  latter  thinks,  speaks,  and 
conducts  himself  generally  (or  at  least  strives  to  do  so)  much 
more  in  accordance  with  the  New  Testament  embodiment  of 
Christianity ;  but  who  does  not  feel  that,  for  all  the  palpable  dif- 
ferences that  exist  between  the  external  religion  of  the  first  and 
the  thirteenth  centuries,  St.  Francis'  spirit  is  immeasurably  truer  to 
the  spirit  of  Him  whose  consciousness  of  divine  worship  lit  up 
the  whole  world  for  Him  with  a  joy  that  no  sorrow  could  quench, 
whose  delight  was  to  be  with  the  lilies  of  the  field,  with  the  birds 
of  the  air,  with  little  children  and  with  sons  of  men  ? 

New  Testament  Christianity  errs  in  attempting  to  identify  the 
Gospel  exclusively  with  one  of  its  infinite  manifestations  ;  in  for- 
getting that  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  "  one,  manifold,  subtle,  more 
active  than  all  active  things,  and  reaching  everywhere  because  of 
its  purity." 

If  this  is  an  error,  yet  it  is  perhaps  a  greater  error  to  speak  of 
a  "  Christianity  pure  and  simple,"  as  if  we  could  separate  the  spirit 
from  each  and  all  of  its  embodiments  and  study  it  apart.  For  we 
do  not  know  it  in  itself  at  all,  but  only  in  its  workings  ;  nor  can 
we  apprehend  it  or  speak  of  it  except  in  terms  of  its  effects. 
Therefore  what  we  must  study  in  the  Gospels  is  precisely  the  con- 
flict between  Christ  and  His  surroundings ;  between  His  spirit  of 
love  and  the  ideas,  beliefs,  traditions,  and  institutions  of  His  people 
and  country.  We  must  try  to  see  just  where  these  were  con- 
genial and  where  offensive  to  His  spirit ;  to  notice  the  way  in  which 
He  modified,  interpreted,  corrected,  or  supplemented  them.  In  a 
word  we  must  watch  His  spirit  in  movement  and  at  work ;  and 
not  simply  contemplate  the  work  done  as  if  it  were  a  theme  for 
mechanical  copying.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  Master's 
secret,  His  creative  power. 

XVI. 

To  realize  that  the  Spirit  of  God  guides  the  Church  first  into 
holiness  and  through  holiness  to  truth ;  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
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precisely  as  holy,  and  as  the  author  of  holiness,  is  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  is  to  cut  away  the  ground  of  one  of  the  commonest  attacks 
on  the  whole  idea  of  doctrinal  infallibility.  When  we  say  :  "first 
holiness  and  then  truth,"  we  are  speaking  of  the  truth  of  explicit 
understanding  which  is  attained  by  after-reflection  on  that  truth 
which  is  implicit  in  holiness  and  quite  inseparable  from  it ;  we 
mean  the  truth  of  the  Credo  already  latent  from  the  first,  but  only 
gradually  drawn  forth  from  the  Pater  noster, — the  verite  pensee 
as  distinct  from  the  verite  vecue. 

We  hold  that  the  Church  is  infallible  in  doctrine,  but  we  deny 
that  she  is  impeccable  in  conduct ;  we  affirm  that  Holiness  is  one 
of  her  notes ;  and  we  explain  it  by  saying :  "  She  teaches  a  holy 
doctrine  and  offers  to  all  the  means  of  holiness  and  is  distinguished 
by  the  eminent  holiness  of  her  children." 

Were  we  speaking  of  the  Invisible  Church,  that  "Sancta 
Ecclesia  Catholica  "  which  is  identical  with  the  "  Communio 
Sanctorum,"  with  the  assembly  of  the  Just  in  Heaven  and  of  the 
Just  on  earth  whether  inside  or  outside  the  pale,  we  should  need 
no  qualification.  That  Church  is  holy,  simply  because  all  its 
members  are  holy.  But  plainly  we  speak  of  the  Visible  Church, 
the  sacrament,  symbol,  and  instrument  of  the  Invisible,  the  bodily 
organism  through  which  its  life  is  normally  and  principally  mani- 
fested and  sustained ;  we  speak  of  that  field  in  which  tares  and 
wheat  grow  together  till  the  harvest ;  of  the  net  containing  all 
manner  of  fishes,  good  and  bad ;  of  the  Church  which  moral  cor- 
ruption has  assailed  at  all  times  with  varying  degrees  of  success ; 
whose  very  life,  like  that  of  our  own  bodies,  is  a  continual  fight 
with  death,  an  endless  process  of  self-repair  and  self-reform,  which 
may  not  be  interrupted  without  disaster.  The  notion  of  a  visible 
institution  whose  members  shall  all  be  saints  is  little  short  of  a 
contradiction,  since  sanctity  is  a  secret  of  the  heart  known  to  God 
alone.  From  the  days  of  Montanus  down,  all  attempts  to  realize 
the  notion  have  issued  in  like  results.  Pharisaic  pride,  hypocrisy, 
and  imposture  are  inevitable  wherever  external  status  is  supposed 
to  be  a  sure  guarantee  of  inward  worth,  or  of  anything  more  than 
a  belief  in  an  ideal.  If  we  call  ourselves  Christians,  it  should 
rather  be  to  condemn  ourselves  than  to  approve  ourselves. 

The  Visible  Church  is  the  vessel  that  contains  the  leaven  and 
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the  dough,  and  so  brings  the  latter  under  the  influence  of  the 
former.  To  separate  the  one  from  the  other,  to  assess  their  ever- 
varying  proportions,  is  impossible.  To  call  oneself  a  Catholic 
only  means  that  one  freely  subjects  oneself  to  be  leavened  by  the 
secret  influences  of  the  living  part  of  the  Visible  Church, — for 
there  is  always  a  dead  part  and  a  living,  however  difficult  it  be  to 
distinguish  them  clearly. 

The  attack  above  mentioned  is  founded  on  the  manifest  ethical 
corruption  to  which  the  Visible  Church  is  subject.  Is  it  likely, 
we  are  asked,  that  Christ,  who  certainly  did  not  guarantee  ethical 
infallibility  or  sinlessness,  should  have  guaranteed  doctrinal  infalli- 
bility to  the  Church  and  its  officials  ?  Is  not  the  former  a  far 
deeper  need  ?  She  is  His  Vicar  and  representative ;  why  does 
she  not  represent  Him  in  this  ?  It  was  by  example  that  He  Him- 
self taught  and  guided  men ;  not  by  doctrinal  decisions  :  "  Learn 
of  Me,"  He  says,  not  because  I  am  a  doctor,  but  "  because  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart " ;  and  to  His  Apostles  He  says  :  "  Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works."  It  was  as  an  example  of  life  that  He  was  the  Light  of 
the  world,  a  City  set  on  a  hill,  a  Good  Shepherd  who  goes  before 
the  sheep ;  and  the  Apostles  were  to  carry  on  the  same  work  by 
the  same  method.  This  surely  is  what  is  meant  by  the  promise 
of  an  abiding  Spirit  of  Holiness,  and  by  saying :  **  As  the  living 
Father  hath  sent  Me,  so  send  I  you " ;  "  He  that  heareth  you 
heareth  Me."  His  disciples  are  not  the  learned  scholars  of  a 
rabbi,  but  those  who  "take  up  their  cross  and  follow  Him." 
When  He  prays  that  His  disciples  "may  all  be  one,  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me,"  the  unity  is  surely 
that  of  which  He  says :  "  Hereby  shall  all  men  know  that  you 
are  My  disciples,  if  you  love  one  another."  And  when  we  study 
the  history  of  the  Apostles  (who,  moreover,  theologians  tell  us, 
were  confirmed  in  grace  and  sinless),  surely  their  teaching  and 
guidance  were  all  of  this  same  practical  experimental  kind  :  "  Be 
ye  followers  of  me,  as  I  am  of  Christ  Jesus."  Their  authority, 
like  their  Master's,  was  entirely  spiritual,  appealing  to  the  heart 
and  affections,  not  coercing  the  mind  or  the  will ;  it  was  not  that 
of  "  the  rulers  of  the  nations "  (divine  in  its  way  and  in  due 
measure),  but  His  who  though  He  was  the  greatest  became  as 
the  least ;  who  recognized  that,  of  its  very  nature,  the  spirit  may 
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be  drawn  but  cannot  be  forced.  Had  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles,  or  even  of  Peter  alone,  been  confirmed  in  grace ;  had 
men  always  been  able  to  turn  to  the  Church  or  the  Bishop  of  the 
City  of  Rome  for  an  infallible  pattern  of  Christliness  in  life  and 
conduct,  surely  we  should  have  had  miraculous  evidence  that 
Christ  was  with  us  always  even  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  we 
should  have  been  well  content  to  leave  doctrines  alone  in  their 
implicit  state  and  to  follow  our  Shepherd  trustingly  and  unques- 
tioningly.  For  doctrine  is  but  the  theory  of  eternal  life  to  aid  us 
to  conceive  what  we  do  not  behold ;  but  if  it  is  there  before  our 
eyes,  who  needs  the  doctrine  ? 

All  this  would  be  unanswerable,  were  the  Visible  Church 
intended  to  be  a  "  Collective  Christ  "  in  attainment  and  not  merely 
in  aim  and  aspiration ;  were  she  a  finished  work,  and  not  an  end- 
less growth  toward  an  ideal.  Being  what  she  is,  a  mixed  multi- 
tude of  good  and  evil,  living  and  dead,  we  have  no  more  right  to 
look  for  Christ  in  her  average  life  than  in  her  lowest ;  we  must 
seek  Him  in  her  best,  and  in  those  acts  in  which  she  turns  round 
upon  herself  to  criticize  and  reform  herself  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  her  conscience,  i.  e.,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  Holiness 
which  animates  her  living  members. 

The  Spirit  of  Truth  is  with  her  just  because  the  Spirit  of  Holi- 
ness is  with  her.  In  neither  case  is  the  measure  quantitative  or 
numerical.  Had  she  but  one  saint,  the  leaven  would  still  be 
there  in  the  midst  of  her.  But  she  has  multitudes  of  such,  known 
and  unknown,  of  various  levels  and  degrees  of  Charity ;  and  it  is 
in  these  collectively  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  Holiness  dwells 
and  spreads  its  leavening  influence  to  the  savorless  mass  around. 

As  average  Catholic  holiness  is  not  the  holiness  of  Christ,  so 
neither  is  average  Catholic  truth  or  doctrine  the  truth  of  Christ. 
How  many  minds  are  wholly  free  from  ignorance,  misunderstand- 
ing, and  superstition  in  religious  matters  ?  That  truth,  explicit  to 
some  extent  in  the  minds  of  the  learned,  lies  implicit  in  all  its  ful- 
ness in  the  hearts  and  spiritual  lives  of  the  holiest  members  of  the 
Church,  and  all  that  the  official  teachers  of  the  Church  can  do  is 
to  mediate  between  the  highest  and  lowest  levels  and  make  these 
latter  benefit  by  the  spiritual  riches  of  the  former. 

We  say  rightly  that  the  decisions  of  Councils  and  Popes  are 
determined  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     As  a  fact  of  the  metaphysical 
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order  we  hold  this  on  faith ;  the  mode  of  causation  is  as  hidden 
from  us  as  is  the  nature  of  the  two  agencies  involved, — the  divine 
spirit  and  the  human.  But  the  effects  of  this  mysterious  opera- 
tion are  given  to  our  observation  and  we  can  study  their  connec- 
tion and  interdependence.  Thus  history  shows  us  to  some  extent 
the  process  by  which  this  Divine  guidance  of  the  Church  is 
effected ;  it  shows  us  how  the  decisions  have  been  called  forth  and 
shaped  by  the  influence  of  the  saints ;  by  considerations  of  the 
practical  bearings  of  dogma  on  the  spiritual  life  rather  than  by 
speculative  considerations.  The  guide  whom  Councils  practically 
and  ultimately  follow  is  the  Holy  Spirit  as  active  in  the  living 
members  of  the  Church.  The  spiritual  life  and  needs  of  these 
is  really  the  determining  agency;  these,  all  unconsciously,  are 
the  guides  and  teachers  of  their  brethren.  For,  avowedly,  noth- 
ing new  can  ever  be  defined,  but  only  that  which  is  already  im- 
plied in  the  Christian  life.  The  Pope  is  no  irresponsible  absolutist 
who  can  define  what  he  likes,  who  can  make  truth  and  unmake 
it.  He  is  but  the  interpreter  of  a  law  written  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  hearts  of  the  saints.  He  is  bound  by  this  living  book.  The 
Christian  revelation,  the  depositum  fidei,  is  the  spirit  of  Christ 
with  all  its  implications.  If  we  say  that  revelation  culminated 
in  Christ,  it  is  because  no  sanctity  can  be  greater  than  His.  If 
we  say  the  Church  can  develop  that  revelation  but  not  add  to  it, 
it  is  because  the  saints  only  share  and  *'  explicate,"  each  in  some 
special  way,  the  fulness  of  Christ's  sanctity.  The  particular  form 
or  symbol  in  which  the  implications  of  Charity  or  Grace  find 
expression  is  but  the  vehicle  of  the  Spirit  which  is  expressed  ;  its 
truthfulness  is  its  greater  congeniality  to  that  Spirit  as  contrasted 
with  some  other  expression  which  it  excludes  and  denies.  When 
therefore  the  Pope  is  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  doctrinal 
decisions,  his  eye  is  fixed  on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  faithful,  and 
in  the  light  of  that  interest  he  shapes  his  verdict  with  the  sort  of 
infallibility  that  belongs  to  every  spiritual  instinct.  There  are 
crises  in  the  Church's  history  when  the  mystical  life  of  her  living 
members  is  intensified  and  concentrated  and  silently  exerts  an 
irresistible  pressure  on  the  minds  of  her  official  teachers,  forcing 
them  to  act  and  directing  their  action  in  its  own  interest.  However 
scholastic  and  theological  the  reasonings  may  be  by  which  their 
decisions  are  professedly  justified,  yet  the  true  motive  and  direc- 
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tive  power  is  always  the  Holy  Ghost,  always  some  practical  need 
of  the  spiritual  life.  To  take  the  most  unfavorable  case,  the  con- 
demnation of  Galileo  was  ultimately  motived  not  by  any  alleged 
speculative  interest  of  science  or  astronomy  or  even  of  exegesis, 
but  by  a  just  fear  of  the  spiritual  disaster  that  would  result  from 
a  sudden  revolution  of  theological  thought  for  which  the  general 
mind  was  as  yet  wholly  unprepared.  Scientifically  the  argument 
from  practical  inconveniences  is  inadmissible,  but  "  pastorally " 
it  should  be  respected  within  due  limits.  For  if  our  deepest  faith 
tells  us  that  the  interests  of  life  and  truth  must  be  at  root  iden- 
tical, we  may  resist  a  tenet  which  seems  hostile  to  life  until  its 
evidence  actually  coerces  our  assent;  and  then  the  same  faith 
will  assure  us  that  its  hostiUty  to  life  is  only  apparent.  As  long 
as  it  is  still  disputable,  science  and  religion  will  each  solve  the 
question  in  their  own  interest.  Thus  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  religious  and  the  scientific  value  of  the  condemnation  of 
Galileo,  as  of  every  other  doctrinal  decision.  What  the  religious 
instinct  implicitly  affirmed  was  only  the  fundamental  religious  truth 
which  seemed  to  be  implicitly  denied  by  Galileo's  affirmation. 
And  so  of  all  the  judgments  which  are  forced  from  the  Church 
under  pressure  of  the  mystical  hfe  of  her  living  members ;  they 
are  all  protective  of  that  life  and  of  the  one  deep  truth  impHcit 
therein. 

Thus  the  Visible  Church  is  infallible  in  doctrine  because  she 
is,  and  in  the  same  measure  that  she  is,  holy  in  life.  As  sin  and 
frailty  abound  among  her  members,  so  also  ignorance,  superstition 
and  doctrinal  error  of  all  sorts, — wheat  and  tares ;  good  fish  and 
bad.  It  is  to  her  living  members,  to  those  who  are  animated  by 
the  Spirit  of  Holiness  and  Truth,  that  we  must  look  for  that  mys- 
tical Christ  who  is  with  her  all  days  even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
They  collectively  are  the  seat  of  her  spiritual  vitality ;  from  them 
the  leaven  of  truth  and  holiness  is  communicated  to  those  around. 
To  bring  both  sorts  together  in  one  receptacle,  to  mediate  between 
them,  to  distribute  the  strength  and  light  and  riches  of  the  few 
among  the  many,  is  the  very  end  and  aim  of  the  ecclesiastical 
organism  with  its  institutions,  its  official  teachers  and  rulers, — 
itself  the  creation  of  that  Spirit,  and  guided  by  that  Spirit. 

G.  Tyrrell,  S.J. 
Richmond^  England. 
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LOUIS  VEUILLOT  AND  L'UNIVERS. 

The  recent  death  of  Eugene  Veuillot,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  nearly 
seventy  of  which  were  spent  in  supporting  and,  after  his  brother's  death,  continuing 
the  great  journalistic  work  of  Louis  Veuillot,  gives  a  special  interest  to  the  following 
sketch  of  a  man  who  stands  out  among  the  foremost  champions  in  France  of  true 
liberty  and  its  defence  through  the  press.  The  last  days  of  Eugene  were  devoted  to 
the  completion  of  a  history  of  his  eminent  brother's  career,  in  which  he  throws  light 
upon  many  of  the  secret  ways  that  have  influenced  the  destinies  of  present-day 
France.  — Editor. 

THE  steps  of  the  ladder  on  which  our  fellow-man  has  climbed 
to  victory  hold  always  for  ourselves  a  certain  fascination ; 
and  it  is  to  the  first  pages  of  his  record  that  we  instinctively  turn 
when,  the  pristine  throes  of  that  "  struggle  for  life  "  having  given 
place  to  the  laurel  crown  and  the  paeans  of  the  multitude,  the 
stages  through  which  this  consummation  has  been  reached  are 
chronicled  for  posterity. 

It  is  but  a  trite  commonplace  of  to-day  that  the  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword,  and  that  the  obscurest  journalist  may  one  day 
take  his  place  among  those  who  make  history ;  who,  in  another 
sense  than  that  of  the  oft-quoted  American  poem,  "rule  the 
world."  And  if  we  come  to  number  those  names  that  have  spelled 
success  in  such  endeavor,  there  is  one  at  least  among  Catholic 
journalists  which  comes  instinctively  to  every  lip :  that  of  le  bon 
sergent  du  Christ,  Louis  Veuillot. 

Few,  if  any,  modern  writers  have  been  able  to  boast  so  many 
— enemies.  Veuillot  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  hated  alike 
by  friend  and  foe ;  by  his  Catholic  brethren  as  well  as  by  their 
freethinking  and  unbelieving  opponents ;  and  this,  notwith- 
standing the  frank  outspokenness  of  his  attitude,  the  charm  of 
manner  and  sparkling  eloquence  with  which,  at  some  personal 
interview,  the  great  literary  duellist,  if  so  we  may  call  him,  man- 
aged to  surprise  and  sometimes  to  disarm  many  a  bewildered 
antagonist.  But  the  injustice  and  the  hard  judgments  of  the 
world  troubled  him  little,  as  he  hewed  his  way  onward  through 
those  forty  years  of  stern  polemics  and  bitter  strife ;  and  to  his 
own  heart  the  virulence  of  that  widespread  social  antagonism  was 
in  some  wise  compensated  for  by  the  kindly  approbation  of  his 
master  and  father,  Pius  IX  ; — as  he  himself  expressed  it :  "  Ces 
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mains  de  Pie  IX  sur  la  t^te  d'un  pauvre  homme  consolent  de  bien 
des  coups  de  pied  d'ane."  "Those  hands  of  Pius  IX  upon  the 
head  of  a  poor  man,  console  one  for  many  an  ass's  kick."  And, 
like  Antaeus  of  old,  he  renewed  his  soul's  vigor  ever  and  anon 
by  visits  to  that  fount  of  vigor  and  source  of  faith,  the  Eternal 
City ;  for  to  Veuillot,  of  all  men,  the  seal  of  Rome's  approbation 
was  more  precious  than  much  fine  gold,  as  St.  Patrick  taught  of 
old  to  a  people  who  have  been  faithful  to  that  word,  "  Uti  Chris- 
tiani  ita  et  Romani  sitis." 

Some  of  Louis  Veuillot's  biographers  have  essayed  to  divide 
his  life  into  three  distinct  periods :  the  first,  from  his  birth  in  1 8 1 3, 
until  his  marriage  in  1845;  the  second,  comprising  his  all  too 
brief  married  life,  the  one  "  domestic  "  period  during  which  family 
cares,  joys  and  sorrows  held  their  place  in  the  background  of  that 
ever  busy  existence ;  and  the  third,  that  of  the  successful  writer 
who  had  "  arrived."  But  in  truth  we  can  but  find  this  a  very 
arbitrary  definition  of  a  life  which  was  single  in  purpose  and  aim 
as  few  have  been  before  and  since.  In  a  word,  Veuillot  was  the 
Univers,  and  the  Univers  was  Veuillot.  His  conversion  was  a 
preparation  for  its  pages ;  his  death  closed  them.  His  marriage 
was  but  a  brief,  though  tender,  episode,  and  his  twin  soul,  Eugene, 
who  spent  his  last  years  in  giving  to  the  world  an  exhaustive 
biography  of  his  adored  elder  brother,  was  fellow-worker  with 
him  on  its  beloved  columns. 

He  was  born  at  Boynes  en  Gatinais  (Loiret),  on  October  11, 
18 1 3,  of  humble  parentage,  his  father  being  a  workman  in  the 
employment  of  a  wine  merchant  at  Bercy ;  but  when  Louis,  their 
eldest  child,  was  about  five  years  old,  a  severe  money  loss  obliged 
the  family  to  separate ;  the  father,  mother,  and  an  infant  named 
Eugene,  migrating  to  Paris,  while  little  Louis,  a  five-year-old  gamin^ 
was  left  behind  under  the  care  of  an  aunt.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  sturdy,  determined  little  pickle,  for  his  brother  tells  us 
among  the  family  traditions  of  that  early  date  how  Louis,  going 
to  the  village  school  at  four  years  old,  was  given  his  first  reading 
book,  and  after  the  initial  lesson,  tore  out  the  page  he  had  read, 
that  he  might  not  have  to  read  it  a  second  time  !  At  home,  on  a 
previous  occasion,  they  gave  him  some  small  domestic  task,  the 
shredding  of  a  pile  of  saffron,  on  which  he  worked  quite  industri- 
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ously  for  the  first  day,  but  revolted  next  morning  and,  when 
threatened  with  the  whip,  ran  off  saying  that  he  was  going  to 
drown  himself  in  the  neighboring  well.  His  mother  leaped  from 
her  sick-bed  to  follow  him,  caught  and  held  him  over  the  black 
depths  with  a  shuddering,  "  Look  down  there,  and  promise  me 
never  to  throw  yourself  in  !  "  He  promised,  but  alas  !  the  pile  of 
saffron  remained  untouched,  and  the  little  will  unconquered. 

When  his  parents  had  been  for  about  five  years  in  Paris,  his 
"Aunt  Rosalie,"  a  good  old  maid,  who  kept  a  small  haberdasher's 
shop  in  their  native  town,  brought  him  up  with  her  to  the  metrop- 
olis on  one  of  her  bi-annual  visits  for  stock  replenishing.  The 
journey  was  a  dream  of  joy  to  her  small  nephew;  or  would  have 
been  so,  but  that  the  poor  child  was  painfully  conscious  of  an 
almost  repulsively  pock-marked  countenance,  which,  as  he 
guessed  full  well,  would  prove  a  painful  surprise  to  his  parents. 
And  in  truth  his  mother's  face  showed  all  too  plainly  the  shock 
which  his  appearance  gave  her,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
baby  brother,  now  a  bouncing  boy  of  five,  jumped  effusively  into 
his  arms,  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  any  disfigurement;  and 
that  movement  of  childish  affection  marked  the  commencement 
of  a  close  fraternal  companionship  and  mutual  devotion  which 
bound  the  two  brothers  throughout  life,  and  to  which  we  owe  the 
intimate  and  exhaustive  biography  of  the  elder  from  Eugene's 
appreciative  pen. 

Louis  and  Eugene  were  now  sent  together  to  a  **  lay "  day 
school,  supposed  to  aid  their  advancement  in  Hfe,  but  of  which  we 
have  the  most  unsavory  description.  The  schoolmaster  kept  a 
private  circulating  Hbrary,  the  principal  contents  of  which  were 
the  works  of  Paul  de  Kock  et  hoc  genus  omne  ;  and  these  the 
boys  were  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged  to  carry  home  for 
perusal,  with  what  results  to  mind  and  morals  may  be  imagined. 
Then  came  the  question  of  First  Communion,  that  "  Premiere 
Communion"  which,  among  French  boys  of  every  rank,  and 
especially  among  the  working  class,  is  too  often  looked  upon  as 
merely  the  prelude  to  a  state  of  work  and  of  greater  independence ; 
and  when  we  add  that  this  solemn  event  was  prepared  for  by  a 
*'  catechism  class  "  presided  over  by  this  same  usually  half-drunken 
schoolmaster — "  entre  detix  vins  "  is  Eugene's  expressive  phrase — 
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one  can  scarcely  wonder  that  this — "  le  plus  beau  jour  de  la  viel' 
as  all  French  text-books  have  it — was  so  little  what  it  ought  to 
have  been,  or  that  Louis  in  after  life  always  referred  to  the 
Communion  made  in  Rome  after  his  conversion  as  his  "  First " 
Communion. 

At  thirteen  years  old  Louis  was  considered  of  age  to  begin 
work,  and  while  the  father  wished  him  to  follow  his  own  or  some 
kindred  trade,  the  mother,  as  mothers  will,  dreamed  of  making 
her  son  "  a  gentleman."  A  place  was  offered  him,  through  the 
recommendation  of  his  father's  employer,  as  office  boy  to  a  small 
solicitor;  and  presently  he  took  his  place  among  a  group  of 
youths,  more  precocious  and  far  less  innocent  than  himself.  It 
was  a  curious  milieu  in  which  young  Veuillot,  as  yet  a  mere  child 
in  years  as  well  as  in  knowledge  of  the  world,  now  found  himself; 
and  his  fresh  surroundings  soon  promoted  a  hothouse-like  growth. 
His  new  companions  first  laughed  at,  then  taught  him  many 
things  wise  and  foolish :  here  a  Latin  lesson,  there  a  betting  tip  ; 
here  a  glimpse  of  art  or  poetry,  there  an  hour  in  the  Quartier 
Latin.  They  chattered  art  and  literature;  they  disputed  over 
politics ;  they  jested  over  half  the  sorrows  and  sadnesses  of  life, 
and  so  initiated  the  wide-eyed,  intelligent,  ugly  iboy  into  the 
words  and  ways  of  Parisian  youth.  It  was  a  rough-and-ready, 
but  a  very  complete,  education  for  the  world,  and  their  neophyte 
drank  it  all  in  appreciatively,  and  began  to  dream  of  making  his 
mark, — in  literature.  His  evenings  were,  however,  an  irksome 
contrast  to  these  bright  days ;  for  he  lodged  with  a  grim  old 
relative,  "  la  tante  Annette !'  a  candle-maker  by  trade,  in  the  days 
when  chandelles,  or  moulded  dips,  were  still  in  use ;  and  la  tante 
who  fed  and  lodged  her  young  nephew  gratis,  felt,  naturally 
enough,  entitled  to  claim  some  small  services  in  return.  These 
usually  took  the  form  of  assisting  in  the  candle-making,  and,  as 
his  biographer  graphically  describes  it,  "  watching  the  pot  of  boil- 
ing mutton  fat,  drawing  the  cotton  wicks  through  the  moulds, 
and  holding  them  straight,  so  that  the  liquid  grease  should 
envelope  them  correctly  and  become  proper  candles,"  was  an 
unpleasant  and  humiliating  occupation  for  the  budding  author, 
more  especially  as  the  danger  to  one's  only  suit  of  decent  clothes 
from  stray  splashes  of  the  hot  grease  was  by  no  means  remote. 
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Then  again  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  spare  and  angular  old  dame 
over  the  supper  table,  which  was  his  sole  meal  under  her  roof — 
for  the  notary,  his  master,  gave  all  his  clerks  a  lunch  of  pain  a 
volonte  et  un  verre  de  vm  according  to  custom — seemed  a  per- 
petual restraint  upon  his  youthful  appetite ;  and  at  length  weary- 
ing of  the  uncongenial  atmosphere  Louis  revolted  to  the  extent 
of  refusing  to  carry  a  parcel  of  candles  to  its  destination,  and  then 
frightened  at  his  own  audacity  fled  the  house. 

A  friendly  tailor  now  offered  him  shelter  at  the  same  time  as  his 
master  gave  him  an  increase  of  salary,  and  by  and  by  a  room  in 
his  own  house,  so  that  we  behold  our  youth  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
"  passing  rich  "  on  thirty  francs  a  month  (six  dollars),  a  roof  over 
his  head,  and  an  occasional  dinner  from  his  master  or  some  friend. 
It  seems  that  about  this  time,  driven  rather  by  necessity  than  by 
vocation,  the  young  clerk  wrote  to  Mgr.  Quelen,  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  asking  to  be  admitted  gratis  into  the  diocesan  seminary,  but 
no  answer  reached  the  petitioner ;  and,  as  he  afterwards  described 
this  period  in  his  life,  "  when,  in  my  distress,  in  my  isolation,  in 
my  servitude,  I  needed  so  urgently  to  know  a  prayer,  it  was  only 
blasphemy  that  was  taught  me,  blasphemy  which  I  saw  every- 
where round  me,  which  I  heard  in  all  the  conversations,  which  I 
read  in  all  the  books,  which  I  saw  in  all  the  sights  that  met  my 
eyes.  Neither  at  the  top  nor  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  neither 
beside  me  nor  above  me  did  I  see  ought  that  could  teach  me  to 
pray."  And  this  within  a  civilized — nay,  a  Christian  country,  in 
the  capital  of  the  civilized  world. 

Our  budding  journalist,  still  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  on 
which  he  had  set  his  foot,  soon  found  his  monthly  pay  insuffi- 
cient even  for  his  modest  needs,  so  he  bravely  set  to  work  to 
supplement  it  by  undertaking  the  humble  occupation  of  helping 
to  load  carts  with  sand,  by  the  river  side,  at  the  rate  of  five  sous 
the  hour.  By  working  early  and  late  he  made  in  this  way  about 
twenty  francs  a  month ;  and  Eugene  tells  us  that  the  two  brothers 
usually  met  and  dined  together  every  Sunday.  "One  day  we 
arrived  simultaneously  at  our  place  of  meeting,  with  faces  of 
mingled  mystery  and  triumph.  It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  we  were 
both  overflowing  with  contentment,  for  he  had  fifteen  sous  and  a 
sausage,  and  I  had  two  brown  loaves  and  a  couple  of  theatre 
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tickets.  How  happy  one  can  be  with  *  seven  sous  and  a  half 
each ! ' " 

As  his  diligence  and  quick  intelligence  were  remarked  by  the 
attorney  in  whose  office  he  worked,  his  promotion  from  "  fifth  "  to 
"  fourth  "  and  then  "  third  "  clerk  was  rapid,  and  he  was  presently 
assured  that  a  prosperous  career  lay  within  his  grasp,  provided 
he  managed  to  pass  the  necessary  examinations.  He  therefore 
set  to  work  to  study  law  in  good  earnest,  but  before  long  his 
true  destiny  asserted  itself,  and  the  paths  of  literature  proved  so 
seductive  that  somehow  he  found  himself  studying  history,  the 
modern  classics,  poetry,  and  frequenting  lectures  by  Victor  Cousin, 
Villemain,  and  Guizot,  instead  of  dutifully  handling  the  "  dry 
bones "  of  the  law.  Day  by  day  his  love  of  literature  grew 
stronger,  and  now,  as  Victor  Hugo  in  his  youth  went  to  Chateau- 
briand for  encouragement  and  patronage,  so  young  Veuillot  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  successful  poet,  and  blushingly  submitted 
to  a  kindly  cross-questioning  from  the  master  on  his  "  Preface  to 
Cromwell."  The  future  critic  seems  to  have  shown  at  least  the 
"  courage  of  his  opinions,"  and  was  presented  with  a  free  ticket 
for  the  forthcoming  performance  of  Hernani,  and  tacitly  enrolled 
among  its  claqueurs.  But  he  was  not  so  dazzled  by  the  great  chief 
of  the  Romantic  school  as  to  embrace  its  tenets  blindfold,  and  one 
of  its  opponents,  Henri  de  la  Touche,  soon  gained  a  stronger 
influence  over  him,  especially  when,  with  rare  discrimination,  he 
assured  the  obscure  young  clerk  that  "  you  are  made  to  be  a 
writer ; — work  hard ;  I  will  help  you,  and  you  will  succeed ! " 

So  Louis  Veuillot,  peasant's  son  and  lawyer's  clerk,  became  a 
journalist.  It  was  no  hereditary  aptitude  which  drew  the  future 
master  of  so  powerful  a  pen  to  fulfil  his  splendid  destiny.  He 
tells  us  himself  that  he  was  the  first  of  his  name  on  either  side 
who  knew  how  to  read,  both  parents  being  absolutely  illiterate ; 
and  what  was  far  more  profoundly  sad,  they,  in  the  simple  Scrip- 
tural words  of  this,  their  eldest  son,  "  knew  not  God."  "  They 
could  but  say  to  us,"  he  tells  us,"  accustom  yourselves  to  sufferings^ 
for  you  will  have  them.  But  never  a  word  of  God.  I  say  it  as 
the  shame  of  their  epoch,  not  of  themselves,  they  knew  not  God. 
Their  childhood  had  been  passed  in  those  days  when  priests  were 
massacred.     None  indeed  was  left  in  the  villages  where  they  had 
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respectively  grown  up,  and  the  sole  words  they  had  ever  heard  on 
the  subject  of  religion  were  such  as  had  filled  them  with  horror 
of  it." 

One  is  sometimes  struck  on  reading  the  life-story  of  many  a 
well  known  character  in  the  France  of  this  time,  at  the  frankly 
pagan  atmosphere  which  pervades  their  lives.  Like  Victor  Hugo 
among  poets,  like  Paul  Feval  among  novelists,  from  the  moment 
of  their  First  Communion — a  mere  school  ceremony  to  them,  and 
little,  if  anything  more — the  very  name  and  thought  of  religion 
passed  absolutely  from  mind  and  heart,  and  was  as  utterly  negli- 
gible a  quantity  among  those  of  their  circle  as  were  the  worships 
of  Greek  or  Roman  deities ;  so  that  when  the  grace  of  conver- 
sion came  to  Feval,  and  his  new  faith  revealed  itself  to  his  com- 
rades, their  half-pitying  comments  were  :  "  My  dear  fellow,  you 
come  from  Brittany ;  and  down  there  you  Bretons  still  cling  to 
your  old-fashioned  God  and  your  old-fashioned  King !" 

So  when  a  comrade  of  Veuillot's  wrote  to  him  from  Rome  that 
he  had  "  become  a  Christian,"  the  youth  stood  aghast  at  ih^  fearful 
news,  and  hurrying  to  a  mutual  friend  read  him  the  letter.  "  *  What 
do  you  think  of  it  ?  '  I  asked  him.  *  Our  friend  is  mad  !'  replied 
the  other,  with  a  supercilious  '  //  est  fou  /'  " 

The  friend  whose  "  madness  "  thus  stirred  the  little  world 
about  him  was  young  Veuillot's  earliest  and  closest  companion. 
At  the  impressionable  age  of  fourteen,  when  Louis  was  first  enter- 
ing upon  life  in  the  guise  of  office  boy  or  clerk,  this  "  Gustave,"  a 
youth  of  twenty,  became  his  friend,  his  guide,  and  his  instructor. 
It  was  from  him  that  Louis  learned  his  first  lessons  in  literature 
and  in  journalism ;  it  was  together  that  after  the  "  revolution  of 
July  "  both  took  their  places  as  pressmen  and  found  themselves 
in  some  sort  leaders  of  thought,  in  those  troubled  days  when 
social  order  seemed  threatened  with  extinction,  and  "the 
affiighted  citizens  called  upon  any  and  every  one  to  come  to  their 
help ;  they  would  have  accepted  even  a  child  as  their  defender." 

Before  he  was  nineteen — it  was  in  September,  1831 — Louis 
Veuillot  found  himself  sub-editor  of  the  Echo  de  Rouen,  with  a 
varied  range  of  subjects  to  be  treated,  comprising  criticism,  art, 
storiettes,  verse,  archaeology,  hagiography,  history,  religious 
polemics,  and,  of  course,  politics  supreme.     How  the  boy-editor 
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contrived  to  master  his  material,  or  with  what  success,  one  knows 
not,  but  at  least  two  duels  bore  witness  to  the  unsparing  vigor 
with  which  he  applied  his  critical  pen  to  the  subjects  which  came 
under  its  notice.  He  probably  acquitted  himself  well,  however, 
as  we  soon  find  him  becoming  editor-in-chief  of  the  Le  Memorial 
de  la  Dordogne  at  Perigueux,  a  government  organ  under  the  aegis 
of  Louis  Philippe's  cabinet. 

In  1837  he  returned  to  Paris  "quite  decided  on  becoming  a 
Minister  as  soon  as  possible."  Here  he  successively  edited  Le 
Charte  de  i8jo  for  M.  Guizot,  which  soon  died  out,  and  a  very 
bellicose  paper  bearing  the  inapt  title  of  La  Paix,  where  amongst 
others  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Montalembert,  while  he  pres- 
ently confessed  himself  bewildered  and  "  void  of  any  political  faith, 
opinion,  or  even  standing  ground,  and  utterly  incapable  of  ad- 
miration of  any  man  or  thing  in  all  creation." 

But — there  was  Gustave !  Gustave  was  a  Christian,  or,  as  we 
should  rather  call  it,  a  practising  Catholic ;  and  the  ever  present 
memory  of  this  strange  faith  of  his  proved  a  constant  irritation, 
an  inexpressed  barrier,  between  Louis  and  his  well-loved  comrade, 
though  their  friendly  intercourse  remained  unimpaired.  "  Never 
did  any  judge  study  a  criminal  more  carefully  than  I  studied 
Gustave,  to  try  and  catch  in  him  some  inconsistency  with  his  own 
principles,  or  to  discover  in  his  conduct  an  argument  against  the 
law  of  God.  .  .  .  Infidels  affect  to  believe  that  the  profession  of 
the  Christian  faith  necessitates  not  only  hatred  of  sin,  but  absolute 
impeccability ;  and  when  the  Christian  trips,  they  cry  :  *  Ha !  you 
are  devout,  and  yet  you  yield  to  anger ! '  making  of  these  in- 
evitable faults  a  weapon  to  be  turned  against  the  Gospel :"  com- 
ments Veuillot  on  this  period  of  life. 

One  day — it  was  to  be  the  turning-point  in  his  career,  little  as 
he  guessed  it — he  entered  Gustave's  room,  to  find  him  surrounded 
by  trunks,  parcels,  portmanteaux,  all  the  paraphernalia  of  travel. 
"  Come  with  me !  "  said  his  friend,  "  I  am  going  to  Rome !  "  And 
he  went. 

"  If  you  have  nothing  left  in  life,"  wrote  a  brilliant,  though 
alas!  unchristian  pen,  some  years  ago,  "if  you  have  nothing  left 
in  life,  go  to  Rome !  "  Veuillot  had  many  things  left, — for  he 
was  but  twenty-four ;  and  love,  and  possible  wealth,  and  more 
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probable  fame,  were  all  before  him ;  but  at  this  "  psychical  mo- 
ment," as  we  should  call  it  now,  he  was  weary  of  ambition,  heart- 
weary  of  the  polemics  in  which  he  had  taken  part,  bewildered 
with  the  strife  of  tongues  in  which  no  truth  seemed  anywhere  to 
be  found.     So — he  went  to  Rome. 

He  has  left  us  a  quite  exhaustive  account  of  that  visit,  of  his 
own  reflections  and  experiences  therein,  and  detail  by  detail  of 
his  own  conversion,  in  the  ponderous  but  enchanting  volume 
entitled  Rome  et  Lorette.  It  was  a  gradual  process :  first,  the 
intimate  daily  intercourse  with  three  devout  Catholics, — Gustave, 
a  young  M.  de  Feburier,  and  his  charming  wife,  who  were  all 
absorbed  in  their  first  visit  to  the  Eternal  City,  to  the  shrines  of 
the  saints  and  the  footprints  of  the  martyrs.  He  listened  to  their 
talk ;  he  stood  beside  them  as  they  knelt  at  altar  or  shrine ;  and 
gradually  the  voice  of  grace  made  itself  felt.  "  His  example 
makes  me  wish  for  a  change  within  myself,"  he  soon  wrote  to  his 
brother  Eugene,  speaking  of  M.  de  Feburier.  His  friends,  on 
their  part,  spared  neither  arguments  nor  prayers  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  brilliant  young  journalist,  whose  half  cynical  question- 
ings so  patently  betrayed  the  uneasiness  of  the  soul  within,  so 
sadly  blinded,  so  almost  pathetically  wrapped  in  self-conceit  that, 
kneeling  at  the  Confession  of  St.  Peter  one  day,  his  unaccustomed 
lips  murmured  an  appeal  to  the  two  great  Apostles  for  help,  but 
"  as  the  holy  Apostles  did  not  come  forth  from  their  tomb  and 
assure  me  in  person  that  they  would  intercede  in  my  favor,  I  rose 
convinced  that  I  should  never  be  converted  !  "  And  Gustave  was 
thereupon  seriously  informed  that  "  I  have  offered  myself  to  God, 
but  God  does  not  want  me,  so  I  shall  never  be  a  Christian ! " 

But  God  did  '*  want "  him,  in  His  own  time  and  way,  and 
according  to  the  old,  old  saying — "  Go,  show  thyself  to  the  priest." 
When  the  three  pilgrim  Catholics  brought  him  to  visit  an  old 
Jesuit  friend  of  theirs  at  the  celebrated  Church  of  the  Gesu,  the 
thought  tickled  his  fancy  of  "  penetrating  in  among  the  Jesuits," 
as  of  some  half  mysterious  enterprise,  or  perhaps  even  new  "  copy" 
for  the  journalistic  pen.  So  he  went  and  went  again,  and  then 
one  evening  as  he  accompanied  "Adolphe"  (M.  de  Feburier)  to 
the  good  Jesuit's  little  room,  "  with  a  head  full  of  questions  and 
reasonings  on  original  sin  and  various  other  difficulties,  and  an 
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underlying  determination  not  to  *  become  a  Christian/  for  a  thou- 
sand good  and  sufficient  reasons ;  when  Adolphe  left  the  room 
and  he  remained,  '  the  Father  shut  the  door  and  turned  back  to 
me.  *  Well,  my  child  ?  '  A  mist  came  before  my  eyes,  my  head 
fell  on  my  hands.  *  Father !  ah,  Father,'  I  cried,  '  I  am  very 
unhappy  ! '  "     It  was  the  voice  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

When,  some  days  later,  Louis  Veuillot  made  his  general  con- 
fession at  the  feet  of  his  new  spiritual  Father,  and  rose,  absolved 
and  blessed,  Pere  Rosaven  asked  of  him  :  "  What  are  you  going 
to  do  now  ?  "  *"  I  will  serve  the  Church.  Be  it  as  a  writer,  as 
priest,  as  religious,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  shall  serve 
her!" 

He  had  managed  to  make  his  visit  to  Rome  the  occasion  of  a 
temporary  official  mission  which  had  served  to  finance  his  voyage, 
and  he  had  received  while  there  offers  of  literary  employment 
which  he  now  felt  bound  in  conscience  to  refuse;  so,  after 
visiting  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto,  he  returned  to  France  by 
way  of  Switzerland,  spending  some  days  at  Fribourg  to  make  a 
retreat  with  the  Jesuits  there,  and  receiving  from  the  confessor 
there  the  counsel  to  "  go,  in  God's  name,"  to  Paris. 

Considering  his  journalistic  career  at  an  end,  he  solicited  and 
obtained  a  post  under  the  government  as  clerk  in  the  Ministry  ot 
the  Interior ;  and  being  thus  assured  of  a  fixed  income  from  an 
employment  whose  duties  were  by  no  means  onerous,  he  now 
devoted  his  pen  to  a  less  ephemeral  kind  of  literature  than  before, 
and  hardly  two  months  after  his  return  to  Paris  a  charming 
volume  entitled  Les  Pelerinages  de  Suisse,  a  record  of  his  return 
journey,  appeared,  followed  in  due  course  by  other  volumes  which 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  here. 

An  almost  trivial  occurrence, — the  insertion  of  a  letter  on 
behalf  of  General  Bugeaud,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Veuillot 
and  had  been  virulently  attacked  by  the  press,  in  a  certain 
obscure  little  Parisian  newspaper  devoted  to  Catholic  interests, 
called  LUnivers  Religieux,  now  led  to  what  was,  little  as  he 
suspected  it,  to  be  the  crowning  work  of  his  life.  As  the  eldest 
of  the  family,  he  had  taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
providing  for  his  two  young  sisters,  Annette  and  Elise ;  and  they 
had  been  placed  by  him,  first  in  a  secular  school,  and  then  on 
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his  return  from  Rome,  after  his  conversion,  in  the  well-known 
convent  "des  Oiseaux,"  in  Paris.  Not  long  after  the  insertion 
of  the  letter  referred  to  above,  Veuillot,  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
Jesuit  Father,  penned  a  brilliant  little  article  upon  the  consecra- 
tion of  that  convent  chapel,  which  he  sent  to  LUnivers  as  an 
appropriate  publication.  Newspapers  with  a  religious  or  Catholic 
bias  were,  we  need  hardly  say,  scarcely  in  the  front  rank  of  jour- 
nalism in  France  at  this  time ;  and  it  is  related  that  Veuillot's  first 
acquaintance  with  it  arose  from  a  conversation  with  one  of  his 
fellow  litterateurs.  After  a  merry  little  dinner  with  some  friends, 
the  question  had  arisen,  where  should  they  adjourn  for  their  cafe, 
"  Let  us  go  to  the  estaminet  de  V  Univers!'  suggested  Considerant, 
laughingly,  "  which,  Dieu  merci,  has  nothing  in  common  with 
B  Univers  Religieux  ?  '*  "  What  is  Z'  Univers  Religieux  ?  "  asked 
Veuillot.  "  Oh,  it  is  a  dirty  little  rag  which  abuses  us  all,  under 
the  pretext  that  Fourier's  doctrines  are  immoral !  " 

The  "  rag  "  in  question,  indeed,  was  at  that  moment  dragging 
out  an  obscure  and  precarious  existence.  Founded  by  the  cele- 
brated Abbe  Migne,  in  November,  1833,  with  a  tremendous  splash 
of  prefatory  announcement  and  the  promise  of  a  second  and  more 
pretentious  publication  which,  however,  never  saw  the  light,  its 
initiatory  number  was  merged  in,  or  at  least  combined  with,  the 
Tribune  Catholique,  another  venture  on  the  same  lines.  The  few 
subscribers  and  readers  of  this  latter,  and,  what  was  more  im- 
portant, its  plant,  officers,  and  staff,  were  transferred  en  bloc  to 
the  new  journal,  and  while  the  imposing  list  of  well-known  names 
announced  as  "  collaborate urs  "  by  its  founder,  remained  Con- 
tibutors only  in  name,  the  work  of  the  paper  was  actively,  though 
gratuitously,  carried  on  by  such  writers  as  Foisset,  Ozanam,  and 
Du  Lac. 

When  Veuillot  sent  in  his  article  on  the  consecration  of  les 
Oiseaux^  he  received  for  answer,  "  you  will  have  your  proofs  this 
evening  at  six  o'clock  ;"  and  at  the  hour  named,  he  went  off,  with 
his  brother,  to  receive  them.  The  editorial  offices  were  in  a  poor 
and  obscure  quarter  of  Paris, — the  Rue  des  Fosses-Saint-Jacques ; 
and  the  two  young  men  soon  found  themselves  in  a  small,  badly 
lighted  passage,  no  one  to  answer  the  door,  and  a  dim  and  dingy 
room  beyond,  where  at  a  table  piled  with  papers  sat  two  men,  one 
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the  acting  editor,  Melchior  Du  Lac,  in  a  cassock  (he  had  received 
minor  orders),  the  other  a  layman,  Jean  Barrier.  They  were 
slowly  and  gravely  pasting  "  clippings  "  of  news  on  a  large  sheet 
of  gray  paper,  every  now  and  then  helping  themselves  to  snuff 
from  a  huge  snuff-box  which  lay  between  them.  Hardly  ten 
words  were  exchanged  between  the  new  contributor  and  his 
editors,  yet  when  Louis  had  shut  the  door  of  that  dingy  dwelling 
behind  them,  he  turned  to  his  brother  and  said,  "  ^c\\,petitfrere, 
if  ever  I  go  back  to  journalism,  that  is  where  it  will  be !" 

His  paper  on  les  Oiseaux  having  proved  unusually  attractive 
to  the  readers  of  L'  Univers,  it  was  followed  by  several  others,  and 
later  on  by  a  series  on  various  subjects  {Propos  Divers)  which 
added  to  the  opinion  already  formed  upon  his  "  brilliant  and  belli- 
cose "  style  by  his  fellow  pressmen.  Unfortunately  the  internal 
dissensions  among  the  management  constantly  threatened  to  wreck 
the  fortunes  of  the  little  Catholic  organ.  The  abbe  Migne,  though 
clever,  generous,  and  devoted,  was  too  overbearing  in  manner  and 
word  to  work  smoothly  with  his  subordinates,  and  while  Veuillot's 
first  articles  were  yet  running  through  the  pages  of  L  Univers^  its 
editor  and  only  capable  manager,  Melchior  Du  Lac,  resigned. 
Migne  struggled  on  alone  for  a  while,  and  then  turning  to  new 
ventures,  handed  his  journal  over  to  the  wiser  administration  of 
M.  Bailly,  a  well  known  newspaper  proprietor,  who  may  be  called 
indeed  the  founder  of  the  Catholic  press  in  France. 

We  may  here  briefly  mention  that  M.  Bailly,  a  man  whose 
name  deserves  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance  by  the 
Catholics  of  France,  had  before  this  date,  in  18 30,  founded  a  jour- 
nal designed  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  "  Association  pour  la 
defence  de  la  religion  CathoHque  ;"  an  organization  whose  object 
is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  title,  and  whose  literary  organ, 
founded  by  M.  Bailly  in  opposition  to  the  extremely  liberal  Avenir 
of  de  Lamennais,  was  called  Le  Correspondant  It  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  present  review  bearing  that  name,  and  its  brief 
existence  soon  became  merged  in  La  Revue  Europeenne,  while 
extreme  Legitimists  brought  out  Le  Drapeau  Blanc  to  represent 
their  own  position.  M.  Bailly  who,  with  Montalembert  and 
Ozanam,  represented  all  that  was  best  in  the  Catholic  lay  element 
of  that  day,  gave  two  of  his  children,  who  still  survive  him,  to 
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religion.  One,  the  Rev.  Father  Vincent  de  Paul,  is  a  member  oi 
that  well  known  Order,  the  Assumptionists,  who  were  the  first  to 
be  recently  expelled  from  France ;  and  he  is  even  better  known 
as  the  somewhat  bellicose  writer  in  La  Croix  who  penned  for 
years  stirring  words  over  the  familiar  signature  of  "  Le  Moine  " 
in  that  fire-breathing  little  daily.  M.  Bailly's  daughter,  who  also 
took  the  name  of  (Soeur)  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  was  for  many  years 
Superior  General  of  the  Order  of  Ste.  Clotilde,^  an  exclusively 
French  teaching  order,  and  one  highly  esteemed  by  Catholic 
parents  as  at  once  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  peculiarly  maternal 
in  its  watchful  care  of  the  children  entrusted  to  it. 

M.  Bailly  then  became  proprietor  oi  LUnivers,  which  in  other 
words  meant  that  he  financed  the  whole  undertaking  at  a  loss, 
giving,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  own  services,  his  printing,  paying 
the  editor's  very  modest  salary,  and  making  himself  answerable 
for  all  working  expenses,  "  aided  only  by  the  alms  of  a  few  poor 
priests." 

In  1840,  another  paper,  ^^  Journal  General  de  France,  became 
merged  in  LUnivers  ;  and  the  political  tendencies  brought  in  by 
this  "  new  blood  "  so  seriously  discomposed  Veuillot  that  he  with- 
drew for  a  time  from  its  staff;  returning,  however,  some  months 
later,  when  under  the  guidance  of  the  wise  Du  Lac  the  little 
Catholic  organ  had  successfully  vindicated  its  religious  raison 
d'etre.  Indeed,  some  time  later,  L  Univers  was  commonly  called 
"le  journal  des  Jesuites,"  an  appellation  which  seems  to  have 
seriously  displeased  certain  members  of  its  staff,  to  whom  Veuil- 
lot triumphantly  insisted  that  ^^ LUnivers  will  always  be  *the 
Jesuit  paper '  for  those  enemies  who  by  Jesuitism  mean  Catholi- 
cism. In  regard  to  the  Jesuits  let  us,  as  in  all  else,  follow  the 
Pope."  That  was,  indeed,  his  constant  cry.  "  Let  us  follow  the 
Pope     .     .     .     there  is  safety  in  his  shadow." 

T.  L.  L.  Teeling. 

London^  England. 

[To  be  continued.] 
1  This  Community  has  lately  established  a  branch  in  England 
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HIS  GREY  EMINENCE. 
III. 

WHILE  revolving  the  idea  of  a  crusade — a  project  which 
he  never,  of  his  own  motion,  wholly  abandoned — Father 
Joseph  was  deeply  immersed  in  the  troubled  waters  of  contem- 
porary politics  and  polemics.  It  was  an  age  of  conflict  when 
three  of  the  European  powers,  France,  Spain,  and  Austria,  were 
contending  for  supremacy.  It  was  the  age  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  which  turned  Central  Europe  into  a  battle-field ;  the  age  when 

still 

"The  whisker' d  Spaniard  all  the  land  with  terror  smote." 

The  great  cardinal  fact,  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  movement, 
as  far  as  France  was  concerned,  revolved,  was  its  long  continued 
resistance  to  the  growing  preponderance  of  the  Austro-Spanish 
power.  It  is  difficult  now  to-  realize  the  large  space  which  Spain, 
long  fallen  to  the  rear  in  the  march  of  nations,  then  occupied  in 
Europe.  What  the  huge  Russian  Empire,  the  Colossus  of  the 
North,  with  its  ambition  for  territorial  expansion,  particularly  in 
Asia,  has  been  to  Great  Britain,  and  much  more  substantial  than 
the  shadowy  Yellow  Peril — that  political  mirage  upon  the  horizon 
of  the  far  East — Spain  was  to  France  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Since  the  time  of  Charles  V  it  had  been  aiming  at  universal 
monarchy.  It  had  laid  the  foundations  and  had  so  far  succeeded, 
had  so  hemmed  in  France,  that  very  little  remained  to  be  con- 
quered to  environ  that  country  on  all  sides  and  to  render  Spain 
the  master  and  arbiter  of  Christendom.  It  even  raised  preten- 
sions to  the  disposal  of  the  throne  of  France,  the  kings  of  Spain, 
claiming  descent  in  the  direct  male  line  from  Clovis  and  Charle- 
magne, asserting  that  the  kingdom  belonged  to  them  by  natural 
right  and  not  to  the  race  of  Capet.  The  policy  of  Richelieu  and 
Pere  Joseph  was  based  on  the  belief  that  France  had  a  providential 
mission  to  curb  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Spain  and  Austria  and 
adjust  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  with  that  object,  and 
that  object  alone,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  form  alliances  with  the 
Protestant  powers.  It  filled  their  whole  political  career  from  the 
moment  when,  in  November,  1623,  began  for  the  welfare  of  France 
that  celebrated  association  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  Capuchin  friar 
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which  was  to  last  for  fifteen  years ;  when  two  churchmen,  led,  the 
one  by  a  noble  ambition  and  the  other  by  the  duty  of  obedience, 
devoted  their  genius,  their  patriotism,  and  their  energy  to  a  com- 
mon object.  Since  their  conversations  on  affairs  of  state,  when 
the  Bishop  of  Lugon  received  the  Capuchin  at  his  priories  of 
Roches  and  Coussay,  Richelieu  had  been  greatly  impressed 
with  Du  Tremblay's  farsightedness,  his  extraordinary  knowledge 
of  the  enemies  of  France  and  their  projects  and  of  the  European 
political  situation,  and  resolved  to  follow  his  advice.  He  found 
him  a  very  willing  ally  in  the  work  of  reform  with  which  he 
signalized  his  advent  to  power.  It  was  not  only  an  epoch  when 
great  captains  like  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Tilly,  and  Wallenstein 
entered  the  arena  sword  in  hand  and  riveted  the  attention  of 
Europe  upon  their  brilliant  achievements,  but  an  epoch  when 
French  society,  partly  at  rest  after  being  convulsed  by  civil  war, 
was  entering  on  that  path  of  religious  and  moral  renovation 
which  was  to  give  the  age  its  distinctive  character.  In  such  a 
society  there  was  almost  nothing  into  which  religion  did  not  enter, 
and  the  intervention  of  a  religious  in  state  affairs  was  by  no  means 
considered  out  of  place.  It  was  particularly  well  received  when 
that  religious  belonged,  like  Pere  Joseph,  to  a  high  social  rank, 
to  a  family  distinguished  by  its  services  and  alliances,^  and  whose 
talents  inspired  hopes  of  a  great  future.  No  one  was  therefore 
surprised  to  hear  that  Richelieu,  when  summoned  to  put  his  hand 
to  the  helm  of  state,  asked  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France  to 
give  him  the  Provincial  of  Touraine  and  director  of  Capuchin 
missions  as  a  helper  in  the  work  that  lay  before  him.  For  Father 
Joseph  politics  was  only  a  new  form  of  apostolate,  and  he  was  as 
zealous  in  converting  minds  to  his  political  views  as  in  converting 
souls  to  the  truths  of  faith. 

When  Richelieu  became  the  head  of  the  government  the  three 
principal  questions  he  had  to  deal  with  were:  the  marriage  of 
Henrietta  Maria  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  became  the  consort 
of  the  ill-fated  Charles  I  of  England ;  the  renewal  of  the  alliance 
with  the  Dutch  Republic ;  and  the  defence  of  the  Grisons,  involv- 

1  His  godfather  and  godmother  were  a  brother  and  a  sister  of  Henry  IH,  who 
was  greatly  attached  to  the  Capuchins,  who  had  them  always  with  him  as  compan- 
ions and  associates  in  his  devotions  and  who  loved  to  lead  to  Notre  Dame  de  Chartres 
long  processions  of  Capuchins,  habited  himself  like  one  of  the  friars. 
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ing  the  evacuation  of  the  passages  of  the  Valtelline,  usurped  by 
the  House  of  Austria.  The  thorny  question  of  the  right  of  pas- 
sage through  the  Valtelline  or  valley  of  the  Upper  Adda,  which 
extends  to  the  foot  of  the  Grison  Alps  and  leads  through  Switzer- 
land to  northern  Italy,  raised  an  important  European  issue  and 
a  diplomatic  conflict  between  France,  Spain,  Austria,  and  the 
Vatican.  Spain,  which  had  an  interest  in  establishing  communi- 
cations between  Milan  and  the  countries  of  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
separated  by  the  hostile  Republic  of  Venice,  wanted  free  access 
to  the  passages  reached  by  the  Valtelline,  and  of  which  the 
Grison s  held  the  key. 

**A  collateral  religious  issue  was  raised  by  the  fact  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Valtelline,  who  had  remained  faithful  to  Catholicism,  having 
become  subject  to  the  Protestant  Orisons,  by  whom  they  were  terror- 
ized and  persecuted.  Urban  VIII,  in  his  effort  to  secure  religious 
freedom  and  protection  for  the  former,  promised  the  Spaniards  passage 
through  the  Valtelline,  of  which  France  claimed  exclusive  control. 
The  Papal  intervention  clashing  with  the  policy  of  France,  Richelieu 
found  himself  forced  into  an  attitude  of  apparent  hostility  to  Rome, 
and  entered  on  a  campaign  which  led  to  the  evacuation  of  the  country 
by  the  Pontifical  garrisons,  only  Riva  and  Chiavenna  remaining  to  the 
Pope.  In  acting  thus,  moved  solely  by  State  reasons,  he  sank  the 
churchman  in  the  statesman  and  gave  Europe  to  understand  the 
manner  of  man  who  held  the  reins  of  power  in  France,  and  who  had 
to  be  counted  with  as  a  dominant  factor  in  European  politics.  Never- 
theless, he  felt  the  necessity  of  minimizing  the  scandal  it  gave  to 
zealous  Catholics,'  who  could  not  clearly  differentiate  between  the 
human  and  divine  in  the  Church,  and  to  counteract  the  adverse  use 
made  of  the  incident  by  Spain,  which  posed  as  the  Catholic  power 
par  excellence^  although  it  did  not  hesitate  to  secretly  bribe  the 
Huguenots,  the  rabid  enemies  of  Catholicism  and  the  French 
monarchy."^ 

''■  Orders  were  sent  to  the  Marquis  de  Coeuvres,  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
Swiss  and  Grisoas,  to  respect  the  military  honor  of  the  Holy  Father  and  restore  to 
him  his  flags  and  his  soldiers  who  had  been  taken  prisoners.  Needless  to  note  that 
it  was  not  the  papal  troops  Richelieu  was  opposing,  but  Spain  behind  them  and  using 
them  as  a  masked  battery. 

'  The  Marquis  de  Miribel,  Spanish  ambassador,  secretly  approached  the  Protes- 
tant deputies  of  Montauban  and  Rochelle  with  an  offer  of  500,000  crowns  from  the 
King  of  Spain.  (See  the  Abbe  M.  Houssaye's  Le  Cardinal  de  Berulle  et  le  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu^  p.  59. ) 
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In  the  negotiations  between  France  and  the  Holy  See  which 
supervened,  Father  Joseph  played  an  important  part.  Richelieu's 
government,  whose  independence  was  so  strikingly  displayed  and 
whose  support  was  sought  at  once  by  the  Protestant  coalition  and 
the  Catholic  counter-reformation,  was  desirous,  he  assured  the 
Nuncio  Spada — who  praises  him  as  a  skilful  negotiator  and  says, 
"  he  and  Richelieu  are  one  " — of  marching  in  line  with  the  latter. 
His  country's  role  in  Europe  in  the  present  and  the  future  domin- 
ated Father  Joseph's  political  mission,  as  it  dominated  his  mind.* 
Fagniez  says : — 

'*  The  fault  of  his  policy  was  not  that  it  was  wanting  in  scope  and 
horizon.  Bom  of  the  tradition  of  Christian  brotherhood  which  was 
still  living  in  many  minds,  his  conception,  or,  if  one  will  have  it,  his 
political  dream  was  to  reconcile  national  competitions  and  even 
religious  differences  in  a  common  enterprise  against  Islamism. 
Although  his  illusions  as  to  the  possibility  of  this  undertaking  were 
singularly  shaken,  he  was  sincere  when  he  represented  France  as  in 
no  great  hurry  to  enter  into  engagements  with  the  adversaries  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  House  of  Austria,  but  disposed,  on  the  contrary,  to 
combine  with  the  latter  in  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith. ' ' 

Richelieu,  in  a  letter  to  Father  Joseph,  then  (May  25,  1625) 
in  Rome  attending  the  Chapter  of  his  Order,  and  accredited  by 
the  king  and  his  minister  to  the  Holy  See,  charges  his  corre- 
spondent to  assure  the  Pope  that  he  will  do  everything  for  the 
development  of  religion  at  home  and  abroad,  the  pacification  of 
Europe  and  the  liberation  of  the  East. 

The  Capuchin,  who  presented  his  Latin  poem,  the  Turciade^ 
to  the  distinguished  poet-pontiff  who  then  sat  in  the  chair  of  Peter, 
left  Rome  on  July  19.  reaching  Paris  on  August  13.  On  Sep- 
tember 16  and  17  Soubise  and  the  Rochellese  were  beaten  on 
sea  and  land  and  the  islands  of  Re  and  Oleron  fell  into  the  king's 
hands.  This  led  the  discouraged  Protestants  to  sue  for  peace ; 
this  triumph  of  the  sovereign  over  his  rebellious  subjects  fired 
Catholic  zeal,  popularized  the  war,  and  preluded  the  siege  of 
Rochelle.   Meanwhile,  the  treaty  of  Mon9on,  in  which  Pere  Joseph 

*  op.  city  Vol.  I,  p.  207. 
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had  a  large  hand,  made  the  Catholic  religion  the  only  one  whose 
exercise  was  permissible  in  the  Valtelline  and  stipulated  for  the 
surrender  of  the  forts  to  the  Pope,  prior  to  their  being  immediately 
demolished.  But  it  was  only  a  compromise.  The  Cardinal  and 
the  Capuchin  remained  convinced  that  the  disarmament  of  the 
Protestants  was  an  indispensable  condition  precedent  to  a  strong 
and  active  foreign  policy  on  the  part  of  France. 

Father  Joseph  brought  to  the  examination  of  questions  of 
foreign  policy  an  advantage  lacking  to  Richelieu,  a  knowledge  of 
Europe  which  he  owed  to  his  sojourns  abroad,  to  the  relations  of 
which  those  sojourns  had  been  the  origin,  to  the  information  fur- 
nished to  him  by  his  religious  brethren,  travellers  like  himself 
and  admitted  to  all  classes  of  European  society .'^  At  the  debut 
of  a  government,  of  which  he  became  the  private  adviser  and 
mainspring,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  set  down  in  writing  the  sys- 
tem which,  according  to  him,  should  direct  it.  His  ideal  aim  was 
always  the  pacification  of  Christendom,  the  union  of  Christian 
nations  against  the  infidels.  It  was  to  France  it  belonged  to  effect 
this  pacification,  to  preside  over  this  union.  His  Catholic  cos- 
mopolitanism was,  therefore,  leavened  with  a  very  strong  national 
sentiment.  The  reconciliation  of  Christian  peoples  had  two  adver- 
saries who  equally  contributed  to  divide  and  paralyze  Europe  in 
presence  of  Mussulman  barbarism, — the  Protestants  and  the 
House  of  Austria.  When  the  French  Protestants  rose  to  arms, 
both  the  Cardinal  and  the  Capuchin  were  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  abolishing  their  anarchical  autonomy  which 
created  an  imperium  in  imperio  and  continually  threatened  the 
stability  of  the  kingdom.  The  former  steadfastly  refused  to  enter 
the  Protestant  league  of  Hague.  This  minister,  who  has  been 
represented  as  subordinating  religious  to  political  interests,  whose 
enemies  called  him  "  the  Cardinal  of  the  heretics  "  and  accused  him 
of  sacrificing  the  Church  to  France  in  sustaining  the  Orisons  against 
the  Valtellines,  on  the  contrary  carried  his  zeal  for  freedom  of  con- 
science for  his  co-religionists  so  far  as  to  compromise  his  relations 

^  The  Capuchin  Order  at  that  time  drew  many  of  its  subjects  from  the  highest 
ranks  of  society.  Henri,  Comte  du  Bouchage,  Due  de  Joyeuse,  Marshal  of  France, 
for  instance,  became  a  Capuchin  under  the  name  of  P^re  Ange.  He  was  closely 
connected  with  the  Bourbons. 
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with  his  Protestant  allies,  making  it  clear  that  he  was  a  stranger 
to  their  passions  and  views  and  always  stipulating  for  the  interests 
of  the  Catholic  subjects  of  the  Protestant  Powers  with  which  he 
treated.  In  reality  between  France  and.  the  Evangelical  party 
there  was  only  the  tie  which  results  from  parallel  actions  against 
a  common  enemy.  In  his  predilection  and  sympathy,  as  evinced 
in  his  relations  with  the  German  Catholic  party  and  its  head,  is  to 
be  found  the  mainspring  of  his  policy.  It  was  to  two  churchmen, 
Richelieu  and  Pere  Joseph,  it  was  given  to  pose,  in  its  international 
bearings,  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and 
political  domain.  In  the  short  space  of  five  years  (1624  to  1629) 
the  great  Cardinal,  who  could  wield  the  sword  as  well  as  the 
crozier  and  more  than  once  donned  the  cuirass  over  the  cassock, 
had  forced  the  English  to  precipitately  abandon  the  isle  of  Re ; 
besieged  and  captured  Rochelle,  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
Huguenots,  conquering  at  once  the  resistance  of  the  elements,  the 
constancy  of  the  beleaguered,  the  king's  lassitude  and  the  ill-will 
of  the  nobles ;  forced  in  winter  the  pass  of  Susa ;  raised  the  siege 
of  Casale — the  key  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Po — and  regained 
in  Italy  for  his  country  the  prestige  it  had  lost  by  the  treaty  of 
Mongon.  It  was  not  only  in  Italy  that  Louis  XIII,  after  this 
brilliant  series  of  successes,  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  power- 
ful protector  of  interests  menaced  by  the  House  of  Austria, — all 
Europe  recognized  that  France  was  obeying  a  directing  intelli- 
gence as  clear-sighted  as  broad-minded  and  a  strong  will  capable 
of  overcoming  every  resistance,  that  there  was  a  master  mind  at 
the  head  of  affairs.  It  is  noted  as  a  curious  fact  that,  while  the 
reduction  of  Rochelle  was  celebrated  as  a  great  triumph  by  Cath- 
olic Europe,  it  did  not  cool  the  confidence  nor  check  the  impulse 
which  urged  a  portion  of  Protestant  Europe  toward  France.  The 
masterly  manner  in  which  Richelieu  struck  European  imagination 
contributed  to  the  double  diplomatic  success  which  he  obtained 
in  his  relations  with  both.  In  strict  justice,  however,  a  large 
measure  of  the  credit  is  due  to  the  humble  Capuchin  friar,  whose 
rude  habit  was  not  only  overshadowed  by  the  Cardinalitial  purple, 
but  whose  name  and  fame  were  merged  in  that  of  the  great  states- 
man ;  for  it  is  on  record  that  Richelieu  was  disposed  to  abandon 
the  siege  of  Rochelle  when  his  drooping  courage  was  aroused  by 
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Father  Joseph,  who  thus  helped  to  make  him  a  victor  as  he  had 
previously  helped  to  make  him  first  minister.^ 

It  is  not  only  as  the  confidential  adviser  of  a  great  statesman, 
as  his  cooperator  in  his  vast  schemes  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
France,  as  a  diplomatist  skilled  in  all  the  wiles  and  ways  of  state- 
craft, as  the  organizer  of  an  abortive  crusade,  that  Father  Joseph 
is  known  to  history.  It  was  as  the  founder  of  missions  at  home 
and  abroad  that  he  made  the  most  enduring  mark  and  produced 
the  most  permanent  and  beneficial  results.  He  was  before  all  and 
above  all  things  a  great  missioner ;  that  was  his  chief  apostolate. 
With  him  everything  was  subordinate  or  subsidiary  to  the  grand 
aim  of  gaining  souls  to  God  by  word  and  work,  by  preaching 
and  the  reproduction  of  evangelical  poverty.^  He  used  politics, 
diplomacy,  and  statecraft  as  means  to  this  end.  He  only  pro- 
moted the  unification  and  expansion  of  France,  which  he  loved 
with  the  double  love  of  a  patriot  and  a  priest,  to  bring  about 
Catholic  unity  and  the  expansion  of  Catholicism ;  to  weave 
together  in  one  whole  the  Church's  mystical  garment  for  which 
contending    sects  were  casting  lots.     He  only  dreamed  of  the 

*  The  taking  of  Rochelle  and  the  destruction  of  the  political  organization  of  the 
Huguenots  had  been  the  most  cherished  project  of  Richelieu,  even  when  Bishop  of 
LuQon,  and  the  subject  of  frequent  conversations  with  Father  Joseph.  From  their 
first  meeting  in  161 1  they  mutually  vowed  to  devote  themselves  to  this  undertaking  if 
God  gave  them  the  means  and  opportunity.  The  blockade  began  in  1621  ;  Rochelle 
capitulated  in  1628.  One  day  discouragement  took  possession  of  Richelieu,  and  the 
obstinate  resistance  offered  by  the  besieged,  the  active  malevolence  of  the  queen- 
mother  and  her  entourage,  and  alarming  news  from  abroad  tempted  him  to  raise  the 
siege  or  relegate  its  direction  to  another.  It  was  Father  Joseph  who  dissuaded  him. 
A  serious  illness,  which  brought  him  to  death's  door,  hindered  the  Capuchin  from 
taking  part  in  the  triumph  to  which  he  had  contributed.  Before  the  capitulation 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  promoting  the  conversion  of  the  Duke  de  La  Trdmoille, 
one  of  the  principal  of  the  French  noblesse,  and  after  it  refused  the  bishopric  which 
the  king  wished  to  create  out  of  his  new  conquest.  Twice  Richelieu  was  also 
tempted  to  interrupt  the  campaign  in  Languedoc.  Again  it  was  Father  Joseph  who 
determined  him  to  persevere.  He  had  early  been  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  then 
an  indispensable  part  of  a  gentleman's  education,  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Amiens, 
and,  if  he  had  remained  in  the  world,  would  have  preferred  the  life  of  the  soldier 
to  that  of  a  courtier,  which  would  have  been  more  in  harmony  with  his  martial 
spirit. 

■^  As  noted,  he  made  his  frequent  journeys  on  foot,  except  when,  for  special 
reasons,  permission,  unsought  by  him,  was  obtained  from  his  superiors  that  he  might 
use  a  horse  or  carriage,  when  expedition  was  necessary. 
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conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  as  preliminary  to  the  still  holier  con- 
quest of  souls. 

Franciscan  and  French  to  the  core,  he  was  a  man  of  his  time 
and  of  his  order,  alive  to  the  needs  of  one  and  full  of  the  spirit  of 
the  other.  A  great  moral  crisis  then  divided  minds.  People 
were  already  beginning  to  see  that  reformation,  as  propounded  by 
Protestants,  spelled  deformation,  and  many  sought,  then  as  now, 
in  indifferentism  a  remedy  to  disenchantment.  There  is  no  smoke 
but  there  is  a  smouldering  fire  somewhere,  and  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  laxity  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  decadence  of  morals 
in  Poitou,  and  elsewhere,  contributed  to  this  indifferentism.^  Dr. 
Gasquet  has  traced  to  the  Black  Death,  and  the  dislocation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  which  ensued  therefrom,  the  genesis  of 
the  Reformation  in  England.  The  origin  of  many  of  the  moral 
maladies  which  afflict  the  Church  of  France  at  present  may  be 
referred  to  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  treating,  when,  owing  to 
the  conflict  of  creeds  and  the  laxity  and  moral  decadence  referred 
to,  people  fell  out  of  the  practice  of  religion,  and  had  no  preference 
for  either,  so  that  mothers  reared  their  daughters  in  religious 
abstention  until  their  marriage,  when  they  joined  the  old  or  new 
faith  as  chance  or  the  bridegroom's  belief  determined. 

The  two  most  important  factors  in  the  counter-reformation  or 
Catholic  reaction  were  the  Capuchins  and  the  Jesuits.  They  were 
the  picked  troops  who  were  sent  to  the  front  and  marched  in  the 
advance  guard  of  the  Church's  regular  army,  carrying  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  camp  and  attacking,  and  sometimes  capturing, 
his  strongest  positions.  Poitou  was  one  of  these.  It  was  the 
province  most  infected  with  heresy.^  Appointed  in  1611  guardian 
of  the  Capuchin  convent  at  Saumur — founded,  curious  to  relate, 
by  Du  Plessis-Mornay,' called  "the  Pope  of  the  Huguenots" — 
Father  Joseph  began  his  apostolate  in  the  West,  a  region  where, 
with  Cevennes  and  Languedoc,  Protestantism,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  counted  most  adherents,  including  several  of  the 

8  Lepre-Balain,  Biographic.  As  to  the  state  of  Catholicism  in  Poitou  see  also 
Annales  Ord.  Min.  S.  Francisci  qui  Capucini  mincupantur^  of  Marcellino  of  Pisa,  III, 
232-241. 

'  Poiche  il  Poitou  e  una  delle  provincie  piu  infette  d'  eresia  che  sia  in  Francia. " 
Bentivoglio  to  Borghese,  May  6,  1620.     Steffani,  IV,  No.  2227. 
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first  families  of  the  country,  whose  adhesion  to  the  doctrinal 
novelties  of  the  reformers  was  followed  by  that  of  their  vassals 
and  tenants.  No  one  could  obtain  lands  or  employment  from  the 
Huguenot  nobles  without  sharing  their  belief,  and  they  obliged 
their  vassals  to  impose  the  same  conditions  on  tenant  farmers,  so 
that  gradually  the  land  passed  from  Catholics  to  the  richer 
Protestants,  who  thus  secured  territorial  supremacy.  And  they 
were  equally  supreme  in  the  towns  as  in  the  country,  all  those  of 
Poitou  being  ruled  by  them.  Public  worship  was  rendered  diffi- 
cult by  the  deplorable  state  in  which  civil  war  had  left  the  sacred 
edifices.  Holy  places  were  profaned,  liturgical  objects  stolen, 
religious  symbols  broken,  and  religious  themselves  hunted  out. 
Souls  were  as  empty  as  the  temples,  and,  as  Fagniez  well  observes, 
the  Reformation,  in  wanting  to  detach  Christianity  from  the 
parasitical  plants  which  threatened  to  stifle  it,  had  pulled  up  the 
roots  themselves.^'' 

The  success  of  the  Capuchin  missions  was  marvellous  and  re- 
called the  apostolic  times.  The  Order  was  still  in  its  first  fervor 
and  better  adapted  than  the  Jesuits  to  teach  and  move  masses  of 
people.  Richelieu  and  others  saw  in  them  the  men  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  best  fitted  to  revive  faith  and  rescue  souls  from  heresy, 
and  they  rose  to  it.  The  appearance  of  these  nomadic  mendicant 
friars,  tonsured,  habited  and  sandaled,  covered  with  the  dust  of 
the  roads  and  living  on  public  charity,  in  the  midst  of  sceptical  or 
sect-ridden  populations,  was  a  striking  object-lesson.  A  great 
moral  current  was  set  in  motion  which  brought  back  to  the 
Church  with  each  returning  wave  souls  that  had  drifted  from  it. 
Father  Joseph  and  the  six  missioners  assigned  to  him  wrought 
wonders.  The  opening  of  a  mission  drew  an  immense  crowd. 
The  churches  were  often  found  too  small  to  contain  the  congre- 
gations and  they  had  to  have  recourse  to  the  market-places.  They 
besieged  the  confessionals  and  the  holy  table.  A  big  town,  which 
Father  Joseph  designates  by  saying  that  it  contained  only  one 
Catholic  and  that  all  the  neighboring  towns  were  Huguenot,  was 
invaded  by  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  persons  who  remained 
there  for  three  days  to  receive  Communion,  a  large  portion  ot 
whom  had  to  go  without  obtaining  this  satisfaction.     At  Thouars, 

10  op,  ciL,  Vol.  I,  p.  288. 
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into  which  a  Capuchin  had  not  previously  penetrated,  a  missioner 
was  obliged  by  the  devotion  of  his  auditors  to  lead  them  in  pro- 
cession to  Notre  Dame  des  Ardilliers,  the  venerated  sanctuary  of 
Saumur,  nearly  the  whole  town  following,  several  heretics  being 
converted  on  the  way.  A  mission  in  the  same  place  brought  from 
Poitou  and  Anjou  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  thousand  persons.  The 
grace  of  conversion  struck  some  like  a  lightning  flash,  as  it  struck 
Saul  of  Tarsus  on  the  road  to  Damascus.  Many  heretics  were 
seen,  after  the  sermon,  to  throw  themselves  at  the  preacher's  feet 
and  publicly  ask  for  absolution.  The  miracles  of  the  apostolic  age 
were  renewed.  The  movement  grew  so  rapidly  that  it  inspired 
Father  Joseph  with  hopes  of  the  conversion  en  masse  of  whole 
towns ;  the  fervor  of  the  neophytes  seemed  to  him  a  proof  that 
their  conversion  came  from  God  and  not  from  human  considera- 
tions. The  Protestant  ministers  could  not  understand  it;  they 
ascribed  the  missioners'  influence  to  magic  and  tried  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  work  by  calumniating  Father  Joseph,  circulating  a 
rumor  that  he  had  deserted  his  post,  that  he  was  dead,  or  that  he 
had  become  a  Huguenot  and  even  a  minister. 

One  of  the  missioners  estimated  the  number  of  conversions  at 
fifty  thousand.  The  author  of  a  general  account  of  the  missions 
in  Poitou,  addressed  after  1629  to  Propaganda,  affirms  that  Father 
John  Baptist  of  Avranches  had,  in  ten  years,  converted  at  least 
four  thousand  heretics  in  Poitou  and  elsewhere.  Father  Louis 
of  Champigny  gathered  in  a  spiritual  harvest  of  more  than  five 
hundred  souls.  Father  Anastasius  of  Nantes  brought  back  to 
the  true  fold  two  hundred  and  fifty  heretics ;  Father  Ignatius  of 
Nevers,  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  Father  Anselm  of  Angers,  during 
an  apostolate  of  ten  years,  more  than  twelve  hundred ;  Father 
Gervais  of  Rennes,  nearly  two  hundred  in  three  years ;  Father 
Hubert  of  Thouars,  seven  hundred  and  forty ;  Father  John  Bap- 
tist of  Angers,  two  hundred  in  three  years;  Father  Fabian  of 
Vierzon,  more  than  one  hundred  in  two  years ;  Father  Ambrose 
of  Rennes,  a  like  number ;  Father  Martinien  of  Saintes,  a  hundred, 
and  Father  Tranquille  of  Angers,  one  hundred  and  fifty.  What 
makes  the  results  the  more  striking  is  the  smallness  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  missioners ;  at  first  only  seven,  including  the  superior ; 
they  were  later  increased  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  with  two  Jesuit 
auxiliaries. 
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Lepre-Balain "  depicts  the  situation  of  the  two  creeds  as 
inverted  in  the  province  after  the  Capuchin  missions,  Catholicism 
being  rendered  free  and  enterprising  instead  of  being  humiliated 
and  persecuted.  The  Blessed  Sacrament,  borne  through  the 
streets,  was  treated  with  veneration  instead  of  indignity.  Certainly 
the  king's  campaign  in  Poitou  in  162 1,  the  submission  of  Rochelle 
and  of  the  Protestant  party  did  much  for  consolidation,  but  the 
Capuchins  did  not  wait  for  the  protection  of  the  royal  troops  to 
venture  into  the  midst  of  the  hostile  populations  of  the  south-east 
and  south,  where  the  preaching  was  equally  fruitful.  Heresy 
had  struck  deep  root  in  Gap  where  the  Protestants,  when  they 
got  the  upper  hand,  demolished  the  episcopal  palace,  made  ruins 
of  the  cathedral  and  churches  which  they  had  not  appropriated 
to  profane  uses,  melted  down  the  bells,  and  banished  the  clergy 
and  Catholic  worship.  This  reign  of  terror  lasted  forty  years. 
During  a  Capuchin  mission  lapsed  Catholics  were  led  to  resume 
the  forgotten  practice  of  their  religion  and  forty-five  Protestants, 
belonging  to  the  upper  classes,  converted.  The  courage,  self- 
sacrifice  and  zeal  of  the  missioners  during  a  plague,  which  broke 
out  in  July,  1630,  made  their  preaching  still  more  eflRcacious. 
Seven  out  of  ten  fell  victims  to  the  epidemic,  which  lasted  until 
January,  163 1.  The  Capuchins  bestowed  their  sympathy  and 
succor  equally  upon  Protestants  and  Catholics.  Their  influence 
was  everywhere  felt.  Churches  were  rebuilt,  chapels  erected  in 
the  valleys  and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  social  intercourse 
became  more  agreeable,  the  moral  tone  of  the  place  was  raised 
and  the  Catholic  religion  became  that  of  the  majority.  At  Man- 
tola  and  Vilaret  in  the  valleys  of  Pragelas  and  Oulx  on  the 
borders  of  Dauphine  and  Piedmont,  where,  if  we  are  to  believe  a 
Protestant  historian ,^^  Catholic  worship  having  fallen  into  disuse 
for  sixty  years,  there  was  not  a  single  Catholic  remaining,  the 
heroic  conduct  of  the  Capuchins  during  an  epidemic  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  French  army  was  equally  praiseworthy, 
the  Capuchin  province  of  Piedmont  losing  more  than  a  hundred 

11  Biographie. 

^'  Arnaud,  Hist,  des  protest  ants  du  Dauphini.  In  1625  the  Archbishop  of 
Turin,  making  his  pastoral  visitation,  found  no  trace  of  Catholicism  there.  Rocco,  II, 
276. 
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of  its  subjects.  They  gave  similar  proof  of  their  zeal  and  devoted- 
ness  to  duty  at  Alais  where  they  converted  more  than  two 
thousand  and  where  a  convent  was  built  for  them  by  the  Duchess 
of  Angoul^me.  At  Villefort  in  Languedoc  it  was  not  only  indi- 
viduals who  were  converted  but  whole  villages.  When  the 
Capuchins  left  the  town,  only  twelve  of  the  three  thousand  inhab- 
itants of  Villefort  remained  Protestants.  In  the  village  of  Barjac, 
where  there  were  only  ten  or  twelve  nominal  Catholics,  all  the 
inhabitants  eventually  became  Catholics,  and  the  neighboring 
parishes  followed  their  example.  From  twelve  to  thirteen  hun- 
dred heretics  were  converted  at  Florae.  The  mission  of  Orange, 
though  established  in  a  town  where  both  the  local  authorities  and 
inhabitants  were  heretics,  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  one  and 
the  sympathies  of  the  other  on  account  of  the  charity  displayed 
by  the  Capuchins  during  the  pestilence  of  1629. 

Discounting  the  external  circumstances  which  aided  the 
progress  of  the  counter-reformation,  Fagniez^^  observes  :  "These 
favorable  circumstances  ought  not  to  make  us  forget  the  consider- 
able share  of  the  Capuchins  in  the  decline  of  heresy;  it  was 
mainly  to  themselves,  to  their  popular  and  almost  dramatic  elo- 
quence, to  their  virtues,  still  more  eloquent  than  their  preaching, 
to  their  devotedness  in  public  calamities,  they  owed  their  spiritual 
conquest."  What  were  the  weapons  with  which  they  fought  and 
conquered  ?  Simply  the  Quarant*  Ore,  or  Forty  Hours'  Prayer," 
processions,  exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  sermons,  con- 
ferences, and  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Eucharist.  The 
great  secret  of  their  astonishing  success  was  their  thoroughness, 
their  abnegation,  their  whole-heartedness.  No  hireling-shepherds, 
no  perfunctory  performances  of  even  the  holiest  offices  could  have 
worked  such  wonders.  It  was  the  quickening  spirit  which  ani- 
mated word  and  act,  it  was  unfeigned  faith  working  through  un- 
alloyed charity,  it  was  heart  speaking  to  heart,  soul  to  soul,  it  was 
the  transparent  single-mindedness  of  the  men  which  aroused  tepid 
Catholics  from  spiritual  torpor  and  breathed  a  new  life  into  the 
souls  of  heretics. 

The  moral  crisis  of  Protestantism  after  the  fall  and  sacking  of 

'8  Of.  city  Vol.  I,  p.  305. 

"  Instituted  in  memory  of  the  forty  hours  Christ  passed  in  the  sepulchre. 
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Pravas — where,  as  at  Rochelle,  Father  Joseph  inspired  the  Catho- 
lic soldiers  with  religious  enthusiasm,  aiding  the  numerous 
clergy  in  bringing  them  material  and  spiritual  succor,  converting 
heretics  and  receiving  the  abjuration  of  prisoners  when  the  cord 
was  round  their  necks  or  they  were  going  to  the  galleys — the 
abandonment  of  the  weakened  Protestant  party  by  England, 
signified  in  a  treaty  in  which  they  were  entirely  overlooked ;  the 
defection  of  their  chiefs  and  their  internal  divisions ;  the  pacific 
tendencies  of  the  Protestant  cities  of  the  South,  ready  to  throw 
open  their  gates  to  the  king ;  the  increasing  desire  for  tranquillity 
among  the  industrious  middle  class  ;  the  restoration  of  Catholicism 
in  Languedoc,  a  region  equal  to  a  sixth  of  France,  where  it  had 
been  stamped  out  by  the  Huguenots,  who  had  not  much  ground 
for  complaint  when  similar  measure  was  meted  to  them  later  on  as 
they  had  meted  to  others : — this  successful  revival,  of  which  Father 
Joseph  had  the  general  direction,  following  a  victorious  military 
campaign;  the  numerous  conversions  as  remarkable  by  their 
numbers  as  by  the  rank  of  the  neophytes  ;'5  the  popularity  of  the 
Capuchins,  long  recognized  as  the  best  missioners  to  dispel 
Protestant  prejudices  against  Catholicism,  and  who,  in  Languedoc 
as  in  Poitou,  softened  and  conquered  Calvinist  rigidity  by  their 
bonhomie  and  cordiality, — all  these  concurrent  circumstances 
filled  Richelieu  and  Father  Joseph  with  strong  hopes  of  a  general 
conversion,  the  Cardinal  in  1628  expressing  his  conviction  that 
before  two  years  there  would  be  no  longer  any  Huguenots  in 
France.^^  Both  strove  to  bring  about  a  solemn  conference  among 
the  Protestant  pastors,  deputed  by  the  synods,  and  Catholic 
representatives  when,  after  a  courteous  discussion,  arranged  before- 
hand, the  reunion  of  the  Churches,  or,  rather  the  formal  submis- 
sion of  the  Protestants  to  the  Catholic  Church,  would  be  pro- 

^^  Two  hundred  and  fifty  in  Aubenas  were  converted  in  less  than  three  weeks. 
Father  Bonaventure  of  Amiens  in  two  months  and  a  half  caused  the  return  to  the 
Church  of  the  populations  of  Saint  Pargoire,  Plaissan,  Vendemian,  Pouget,  Cour- 
nonsec,  Coumonterral,  Poussan,  and  Balaruc. 

^•The  Marquise  de  La  Force  to  the  Marquis,  Dec.  31,  1628.  Correspondence  de 
la  maison  de  la  Force ^  III,  301.  The  overturn  of  Protestantism  was  not,  however, 
effected  without  an  explosion  of  Huguenot  fanaticism  here  and  there.  Missioners 
were  outraged  and  the  lords  of  Montdardier  and  Mandegou  threatened  their  de- 
pendents with  death  if  they  became  Catholic. 
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claimed.  The  idea  of  establishing  religious  unity  in  the  State 
survived  the  check  it  received  on  account  of  having  been  too  soon 
divulged,  and  Father  Joseph  up  to  his  death  remained  its  most 
zealous  representative. 

R.  F.  O'Connor. 
Corky  Ireland. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  REALITY. 
I. 

IN  an  hour  of  exultation  (who  has  not  known  such  moments) 
when  we  believed  that  at  least  the  penumbra  of  a  new  philos- 
ophy and  a  new  apologetic  were  coming  into  vision,  a  name  was 
instinctively  sought  to  mark  it  and  make  it  both  clearer  and  nearer 
of  possession.  Alas !  how  vain  we  are  ;  and  how  vain  our  dream- 
ings !  The  name  was  still  more  difficult  of  capture  than  the  thing. 
If  truly  known,  we  would  already  possess  the  reality  without  need 
of  label.     The  good  wine  would  require  no  bush. 

The  purpose  of  these  lines  may  be  helped,  however,  by  re- 
tracing something  of  the  flush  of  that  course  of  thought.  Start- 
ing with  the  insufficiency  of  mere  dialectics  to  effect  in  man  pos- 
session of  the  Truth, — their  labyrinthine  difficulties,  and  their 
conflicting  actual  results  in  that  small  reality  which  is  man ;  who 
stubbornly  remains  unconvinced  and  unpersuaded  when  he  should 
not,  and  cannot,  by  any  rule  of  the  game  of  "  right "  reasoning — 
these  first  led  to  fields  of  reflection  familiar  to  many  minds.  The 
saltuSy  the  sudden  skip  and  jump,  by  which  we  do  actually  so 
often  reach  conclusions, — on  the  line  perhaps  of  a  recent  theory 
of  evolutionary  transformation  of  species ;  the  feehng  that  dialec- 
tics at  their  cleverest  are  built  upon  an  assumption  that  man  is  a 
logical  animal,  a  logical  recording  machine  with  catapults  of 
premises  landing  into  an  inevitable  conclusion ;  whereas  the  reality 
flares  up  that  he  is  perhaps  the  most  illogical,  rule-and-order-de- 
fying  being  in  all  the  world ; — the  sense  that  a  syllogism  probably 
never  converted  a  single  soul ;  then  the  wondrous  example  of  one 
truth  engraved  forever  upon  every  Christian  heart  by  the  most 
non-syllogistic  of  processes, — the  direct  appeal  to  the  sentiment 
of  reality ;  as  in  the  answer  to  the  query :  "  Who  is  my  neighbor  ?" 
by  the  parable  which  ends  with  that  other  question  :  "  Who  was 
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neighbor  to  the  man  who  fell  among  the  thieves ;" — and  yet  thus 
lifting  the  golden  rule  into  a  thing  of  life  forever  and  rendering  the 
second  great  commandment  in  a  vitalizing  and  unforgettable  flash 
of  eternal  truth. 

All  these  passed  through  the  mind.  There  followed  dream- 
in  gs  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  truth  reaches  us  ; — conscience, 
the  sense  of  the  fair  and  beautiful ;  the  will ;  the  intuitions,  which, 
however  possessed,  are  part  of  our  total  equipment  as  of  our 
noblest  deeds.  Yes,  remembrances  of  vague  labels  of  so-called 
immanence,  of  theories  of  voluntarism ;  of  ethical  and  spiritual 
senses  ;  of  foreshado wings,  not  only  like  Platonic  fore-natal  mem- 
ories, and  present  instinctive  loves  and  voices ;  but  of  longing 
outreaches  into  vaster  realms  and  future  places,  beyond  space  and 
time ;  into  eternity  and  absolute  reality, — welling  up  from  and  fill- 
ing up  the  entire  man,  the  totality  of  our  being. 

Ah  !  there  we  have  glimpses  not  of  mere  intellectualism,  a  cold 
mechanical  mens,  working  out  problems  like  an  adding  machine 
with  mathematical  precision ;  but  of  a  totus  homo,  a  real  man,  the 
actual  man. 

And  a  name  for  that  philosophy  came  tripping  to  the  lips :  the 
philosophy  of  the  concrete  totality,  not  of  abstractions ;  that  is, 
the  philosophy  of  reality. 

n. 

To  reconcile  the  dialectic  mind  and  the  total  man,  the  ideal 
and  purely  subjective  mind  with  the  real  objective  human  being ; 
and  in  Hke  manner  to  make  all  objective  truth  square  with  him, 
as  reality  with  reality ;  why !  the  statement  of  this  method  broadly 
outlined  seemed  the  solution.  It  is  the  modern  way.  It  seems 
the  supreme  synthesis.  And  the  word  synthesis  flows  so  glibly 
from  the  pen.  Its  very  name  is  toothsome  to  a  real  appetite. 
Yes,  and  we  love  it  rightly,  because  at  least  it  aims  to  feed  a 
mind-hunger  and  a  heart-hunger  of  us  all, — a  centripetal  force, 
a  dynamic  instinct,  which  impels  us  to  unity ;  impels  our  minds 
to  enforce  it  in  the  realms  of  thought,  our  wills  to  effect  it  in  the 
realms  of  deed,  our  whole  being,  ineradicably  conscious  of  reality, 
to  yearn  for  the  complete  and  total  possession  of  the  vaguely  dis- 
cerned union. 

Oneness  is  a  mainspring  of  the  law  of  love  as  of  intellect ;  it 
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is  of  the  very  essence  of  our  universals  which  we  call  science ; 
and  of  our  accumulation  of  concrete  facts  which  we  call  knowl- 
edge. Oneness  to  bring  together  our  supra-physics  and  our 
physics,  our  dynamic  and  our  static  elements,  our  material  and 
our  spiritual  difficulties,  and  correlate  all  realities  with  our  own 
reality. 

III. 

From  the  first  thought  of  the  totality  of  being  of  the  thinking 
man,  and  the  importance  of  recognition  of  that  totality  in  any 
approach  of  other  truth  to  him,  the  second  thought  led  to  con- 
sideration of  a  greater  totality  in  all  these  realities  which  also 
demanded  a  broader  unity  of  correlation,  a  connecting  bond  of 
some  kind  to  make  up  the  eternal  and  full-rounded  truth.  Thus 
occurred  the  word  Collectivism. 

Mankind  is  beyond  question,  in  many  senses,  a  collectivism. 
There  is  no  satisfying  conception  of  it  without  that  prevailing  or 
underlying  presupposition.  In  that  sense  there  is  no  mad-house 
meaning  in  the  Positivist  doctrine  of  a  Religion  of  Humanity. 
How  bound  up  together,  how  answerable  in  measure  one  for  the 
other,  how  fated  to  a  lot  in  which  each  plays  an  effective  and  con- 
nected part,  may  be  open  to  discussion.  The  fact  superimposes 
itself.  The  ChristianTconceptions  of  origin,  and  fall,  and  redemp- 
tion rest  upon  it.  The  golden  rule  and  the  golden  law  of  the 
"  neighbor  "  is  almost  meaningless  without  it. 

The  great  Cosmos  is  in  some  senses  a  collective  and  organic 
whole.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  creation  stands  for  it,  and  the 
creative  act  is  in  some  sort  a  collective  fact.  Not  so  utterly  wild 
the  mediaeval  dreamings  of  astral  influences ;  and  however  un- 
known and  to  us  unsearchable  (besides  the  effects  upon  our  tides 
and  lights  and  heats)  the  connection  with  our  own  courses  in 
their  totality  of  meaning  and  reality.  The  abysses,  made  so 
gaping,  between  physical  and  supra-physical  nature — the  intense 
dualism  of  older  schools — are  not  without  their  collective  and 
synthesizing  note.  As  now  we  see  matter  dwindling  away  into 
almost  unnameable  potentiality,  and  spirit  looming  up  in  the 
modern  idealistic  world  with  startling  re-significance,  we  come  to 
feel  "  some  barriers  burnt  away." 

Nor  can  this   now  sense  of  what  we  have  called  collectiv- 
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ism  be  mistaken  for  a  material  and  infidel  monism.  Just  other- 
wise. The  latter,  insistent  in  reducing  everything  into  terms  of 
matter,  robs  the  whole  of  any  rational  bond  or  relation.  It  effects 
a  seductive  synthesis  by  annihilating  individual  obstructive  reali- 
ties,— the  realities  of  spirit,  intellect,  and  will.  It  makes  peace  by 
creating  a  desert  for  love.  It  exacts  belief  at  the  sacrifice  of  faith. 
And  to  do  all  this  it  disregards  consciousness. 

So  of  that  other  extreme,  so  alluring  that  every  synthetical 
mind  outside  the  pale  of  Christian  Revelation  must  have  felt  its 
allurement, — Pantheism.  However  grotesque  to  the  common 
sense  and  common  experience  of  men,  that  we,  each  and  all  of  us 
and  everything,  are  God ;  still  unifying  minds  fringe  the  shores 
of  its  vast  pool  of  chaotic  despond.  Appalled  at  an  over-empha- 
sized and  over-bristling  dualism,  they  attempt  to  drown  our  reality, 
and  theirs,  in  this  semi-theistic  Nirvana. 

Delusion  all !  Reality  stands  up  and  protests.  Conscious- 
ness and  personality  rebel.  And  saner  institutions  keep  emblaz- 
oned above  us  the  name  of  God. 

No ;  infinite  matter  and  eternal  becoming  will  not  satisfy  reali- 
ties stern  with  the  primordial  instinct  of  self-preservation.  That 
is  no  synthesis  which  destroys — which  undoes  the  creation — 
which  dis-creates.  The  synthesis  sought  is  one  of  true  relation 
and  of  persistence  each  in  its  own  kind ;  of  composition  which 
respects  the  units  as  each  deserves  or  warrants ;  and  not  a  philos- 
ophy of  eternal  decomposition. 

The  relation  between  God  and  man — if  I  dare  so  term  it, 
their  collectivism — is  religion,  with  all  that  this  involves.  And 
this,  as  an  organic  reality,  implies  Christ  and  His  Church.  There 
is  no  perfect  synthesis,  there  is  no  name  for  it  (given  humanity, 
necessarily  so,  in  some  sense,  as  we  believe),  except  Christ. 

And  so  it  was  a  luminous  cry  in  many  other  senses,  however, 
especially  uttered  and  religiously  to  be  received — a  voice  at  once 
to  philosophies  as  to  churches,  to  organic  society  as  to  individuals 
— "  to  restore  all  things  to  Christ." 

But  to  take  Christ,  we  must  take  Him  at  His  Word,  with  all 
that  this  implies ;  as  the  actual  living  Reality  and  Personality 
which  synthesized  for  the  world  the  Eternal  Truth  of  God. 

Albert  Reynaud. 
New  York  City, 
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The  Senses  of  Ants  : — Instinct  and  Intelligence. — When  a  distin- 
guished German  Jesuit,  who  is  one  of  the  best-known  of  living 
biologists,  Father  Eric  Wasmann,  published  a  book  on  ants,  a 
number  of  persons  wondered  how  it  could  be  considered  worth 
while  for  a  highly  and  specially  educated  clergyman  to  spend 
many  hours  of  his  time  for  many  years  studying  these  small 
insects.  The  answer  to  that  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  probably  the  ants  are  next  after  man  in  exhibiting  signs  of 
intelligence  and  of  purpose  in  their  actions.  In  a  sociological 
sense  colonies  of  ants  represent  the  principles  of  cooperation 
better  than  other  forms  of  animal  life.  There  is  not  much  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  even  the  most  ardent  scientists  that  the  intelligence 
exhibited  by  the  ant  is  not  its  own ;  but  is  due  to  the  implantation 
of  a  set  of  instincts  from  which  flow  the  actions  that  so  closely 
simulate  the  intelligent  activity  of  man. 

In  the  light  of  this  expression  of  the  high  power  of  the  ant  to 
affect  coordinate  action,  it  is  very  interesting  to  find  certain  obser- 
vations that  have  recently  been  made  about  the  seat  of  the  senses 
of  the  ant.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ants  possess  antennae  or 
feelers,  which  project  in  front  of  the  head  and  by  means  of  which, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  from  time  immemorial,  they  are  able  to 
communicate  with  each  other.  These  antennae  have  usually  been 
considered  to  be  simple  organs,  but  close  investigation  recently 
seems  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  extremely  complex.  Different 
species  of  ants  have  a  different  number  of  joints  to  their  antennae, 
and  their  capacity  for  actions  that  simulate  intelligence  corresponds 
closely  to  the  number  of  antennal  segments  in  each  species. 
Some  ants  have  but  four  segments,  while  other  species  have  as 
high  as  thirteen. 

If  the  last  joint  of  the  antennae  of  an  ant  be  removed,  it  loses 
its  sense  of  home, — that  is,  if  while  possessing  this  joint,  it  be 
placed  in  a  foreign  nest,  it  exhibits  all  the  signs  of  uneasiness  and 
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tries  to  hide  itself.  After  removal  of  the  terminal  portion  of  its 
antennae,  however,  it  behaves  alike  no  matter  in  what  nest  it  is 
placed. 

If  the  next  or  penultimate  joint  is  removed,  the  ant  loses  its 
power  to  discriminate  between  its  relatives  and  strangers  of  the 
same  species.  The  insects  are  able  to  recognize  friends  at  once 
when  they  are  in  normal  condition,  and  take  pleasure  in  meeting 
one  another.  A  stranger  from  a  neighboring  nest  is  at  once 
recognized  and  a  fight  ensues  until  the  stranger  is  ejected.  When 
the  second  last  joint  however  is  removed  from  an  ant,  he  does 
not  exhibit  this  tendency  to  quarrel  with  strangers,  nor  does  he 
recognize  friends  as  he  did  before.  The  third  or  ante-penultimate 
joint  enables  the  ant  to  follow  the  odor  of  its  own  track.  By  means 
of  this,  no  matter  how  distant  it  may  go  from  its  nest,  it  finds  its 
way  back  over  the  same  track  by  the  scent.  Even  if  a  thin  layer 
of  earth  is  sprinkled  over  the  path  it  has  taken,  the  little  insect 
can  still  find  its  way  back.  When  the  third  joint  is  removed,  the 
insect  acts  as  if  it  were  blind  however,  and  does  not  succeed  in 
finding  its  way  back,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

Miss  Adele  M.  Fielde,  to  whom  we  owe  these  investigations 
on  ants,  has  kept  various  nests  of  the  insects  close  to  her  for 
several  years,  so  that  now  she  is  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
ants.  In  a  recent  article  she  says  that  other  joints  of  the  antennae 
have  still  further  functions.  Some  of  these  sub-noses,  so  to  call 
them,  enable  ants  to  recognize  the  eggs  and  larvae  to  whose  care 
they  devote  so  much  attention,  but  to  which  they  pay  no  heed 
once  their  special  organ  in  this  matter  has  been  removed.  Her 
conclusion  is  that  the  sense  of  smell  appears  to  do  for  the  ant 
about  all  that  the  sense  of  sight  does  for  man.  It  serves  the  in- 
sects in  their  dark  abodes  much  better  than  could  the  sense  of 
sight,  and  through  its  marvellously  high  development  renders 
them  most  capable  administrators  of  their  own  affairs. 

Weather  Predictions  and  the  Moon. — It  is  the  custom  to  dep- 
recate religious  superstition  so  much  that  one  would  be  inclined 
to  think  there  were  never  any  other  superstitions  of  any  kind,  or 
that,  if  there  had  been  in  the  distant  ignorant  past,  they  were 
long  since  given  up.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a 
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department  of  so-called  popular  scientific  knowledge  which  does 
not  fairly  bristle  with  superstitions.  A  little  book  has  recently 
been  written  on  medical  superstitions,  a  short  review  of  which  we 
shall  present  to  our  readers  next  month.  As  to  superstitions 
connected  with  the  weather,  their  name  is  legion.  Almanacs  of 
all  kinds  are  still  very  popular,  command  good  prices,  and  are 
sold  extensively  throughout  this  country.  Some  of  these  alma- 
nacs have  been  published  continuously  for  the  better  part  of  a 
century  and  yet  continue  to  enjoy  even  greater  patronage  than 
at  first.  All  this  obtains  despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
weather  predictions  in  almanacs  depend  entirely  on  so-called 
calculations  about  the  phases  of  the  moon. 

The  whole  subject  has  been  brought  into  acute  attention  once 
more  by  the  offer  on  the  part  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  New  York 
of  a  prize  for  the  best  system  of  foretelling  the  weather  apart  from 
the  present  meteorological  observations  as  conducted  by  the 
Government.  The  Weather  Bureau  acknowledges  that  only  in 
about  50  per  cent,  of  its  predictions  is  it  correct.  There  are  many 
who  think  that  certain  favorite  weather  prophets  of  theirs  can  do 
better  than  this,  and  accordingly  the  prize  has  been  offered.  So 
far  all  of  the  applicants  for  it  have  based  their  weather  predictions 
on  the  supposed  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  weather  of  our 
planet.  Over  and  over  again  those  best  fitted  to  know  have 
insisted  that  the  moon  has  no  influence.  Quite  recently  an 
authority  on  the  subject  stated  the  case  very  clearly,  and  though 
we  suppose  that  even  this  will  not  convert  believers  in  the  moon 
superstition,  we  give  it  as  the  latest  dictum  of  science  on  this 
interesting  subject. 

"Even  if  the  several  lunar  phases  did  influence  our  atmosphere, 
the  same  phase  should  produce  the  same  effect  all  around  the  world 
(as  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis  in  twenty -four  hours)  for  any  given 
latitude  circle.  It  is  true  that  the  ocean's  tides  are  for  a  large  part 
the  result  of  the  moon's  attraction,  but  this  force,  when  applied  to  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  is  wholly  insufficient  to  produce  any  appreciable 
disturbance  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  moon 
belief  grew  up  out  of  the  naturally  frequent  coincidence  between 
certain  weather  changes  (and  certain  brands  of  weather)  and  selected 
moon  phases.     The  moon  enters  a  new  phase,  or  quarter,  every  seventh 
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day,  and  the  weather  (at  least  in  the  middle  latitudes)  changes  on  the 
average  of  one  to  two  times  in  seven  days ;  hence  there  must  be  a 
great  many  accidental  conincidences.  And  if  one  counts  the  agree- 
ments and  overlooks  the  disagreements,  quite  a  theory  could  be 
announced.  The  lunar  phase  theory  was  not  found  to  bear  the  test 
of  accurate  comparison  of  weather  observations  with  the  lunar  phases, 
except  in  this  very  slight  and  imperfect  manner,  which  is  entirely 
insufficient  to  have  any  value  in  weather  prediction.  Nevertheless, 
the  moon  and  her  changing  phases  have  been  the  basis  of  nearly  all 
the  weather  forecasts  found  in  the  almanacs.  And  the  almanac  has 
probably  received  more  wide  distribution,  and  been  more  greatly 
cherished  by  the  people  of  all  countries,  than  any  other  publication 
next  to  the  Bible." 

Heredity. — After  Mendel's  work  the  most  interesting  set  of 
observations  leading  to  a  law  in  heredity  are  those  of  Galton, 
the  English  observer,  originally  published  in  1898.  These  obser- 
vations and  the  law  founded  on  them  have  been  attracting  no 
little  attention  during  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Galton's  law  of  ancestral  heredity  reduced  to  an  arithmetical  ratio 
the  influence  that  ancestors  had  in  general  over  succeeding  gen- 
erations. Each  generation  supplies  in  general  one-half  of  the 
qualities  for  its  succeeding  generation.  To  put  it  concretely :  the 
ordinary  individual  owes  one-half  of  his  qualities  to  his  parents, 
one-fourth  of  them  to  his  grandparents,  one-eighth  to  his  great- 
grandparents,  one-sixteenth  to  his  great-great-grandparents,  and 
one  thirty-second  to  the  generation  preceding  them.  In  this  way 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  decide  how  much  any  given  genera- 
tion in  the  past  has  contributed  to  the  qualities  of  the  present 
generation. 

Of  course  this  law  is  not  absolute  for  every  individual,  because 
individuals  often  differ  very  much  from  their  immediate  ancestors. 
It  holds  as  a  law,  however,  where  a  large  number  of  individuals 
are  taken,  and  is  justified  by  statistics.  It  has  been  shown,  for 
instance,  when  large  numbers  of  individuals  are  taken,  that  it 
applies  as  regards  such  illusive  qualities  as  the  color  of  the  eyes 
and  of  the  hair.  It  emphasizes,  however,  the  fact  that  the  imme- 
diately preceding  generation  is  so  much  more  important  than  the 
family  stock,  and  that  genealogy  ceases  to  have  some  of  the  sig- 
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nificance  that  it  formerly  had.  As  has  been  well  said,  it  may  be 
much  more  important  to  understand  a  man's  peculiarities,  to  know 
his  aunt  than  his  grandfather,  since  he  may  vefy  well  assume  most 
of  the  qualities  that  have  been  noticed  in  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dwindling  element  of  ancestral  lieritage 
decreases  so  rapidly  as  to  make  it  easy  to  understand  why  de- 
generacy seems  to  occur  in  what  were  good  stocks.  After  a  cen- 
tury there  is  scarcely  more  than  one-five-hundredth  part  of  the 
centennial  ancestors  to  be  found  in  their  offspring.  A  Mayflower 
descendant  has  only  one  part  in  sixty  thousand  of  Plymouth  Rock 
blood  in  his  veins.  This  may  account  for  the  lack  of  those  ster- 
ling qualities  in  their  descendants  that  made  so  many  early  Ameri- 
cans such  unselfish  seekers  after  their  country's  weal  rather  than 
their  personal  advantage. 

Tantalized  Steel. — It  is  well  known  how  much  has  been  accom- 
plished by  combination  with  nickel  in  toughening  steel  for  facing 
armor  and  other  purposes  where  hardness  and  lack  of  brittleness 
are  required,  and  so  further  developments  of  metallic  combinations 
along  the  same  line  are  of  interest.  Patents  have  recently  been 
taken  out  by  Messrs.  Siemens,  Halske  &  Co.,  of  Berlin,  for  tan- 
talum alloys^  which  promise  to  be  of  even  more  importance  in  the 
industrial  arts  than  nickel-steel  and  other  similar  metallic  com- 
binations. Tantalized  steel  is  apparently  to  be  of  use  particularly 
for  such  parts  of  machinery  as  are  subject  to  strong  mechanical 
action.  The  cones  and  balls  of  ball-bearings,  the  wearing  parts  of 
cams,  eccentrics  and  rollers,  are  likely  to  prove  defective  after  a 
time,  no  matter  how  carefully  they  are  made.  With  this  new  sub- 
stance it  is  thought  that  the  useful  life  of  such  hard  running  parts 
may  be  very  materially  lengthened. 

Tantalum  itself  is  an  exceedingly  strong  metal  of  great  elas- 
ticity, and,  like  steel,  is  easily  worked  and  hardened.  Only  small 
quantities  of  carbon  are  needed  in  order  to  impart  great  hardness 
to  it.  Indeed,  the  hardness  may  be  made  so  great  as  to  make  the 
edges  of  tools  comparable  to  that  of  diamond.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  tantalum  is  wholly  unaffected  by  the  atmosphere, 
and  at  common  temperatures  resists  the  action  of  all  the  ordinary 

^  Science y  September  15,  1905. 
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acids.  After  having  been  melted  the  metal  is  easily  worked ;  but 
after  being  worked  it  gains  rapidly  in  hardness,  and  needs  to  be 
re- heated  or  annealed  before  it  can  be  finished.  As  a  result  of 
this,  and  of  its  tendency  to  oxidation,  its  fusion  is  best  accom- 
plished in  a  vacuum  by  means  of  the  electric  current. 

Other  Steels. — As  the  result  of  the  success  of  nickel-steel,  other 
combinations  have  recently  been  tried  and  some  of  them  seem  to 
be  promising.  Cobalt,  although  so  like  nickel  in  many  respects, 
has  veiy  little  effect  upon  the  mechanical  properties  of  steel,  but 
titanium  when  combined  with  steel  promises  to  be  of  special 
interest,  because  it  makes  a  more  workable  material,  is  not  so  sub- 
ject to  oxidation  from  the  atmosphere  and  from  exposure  to  water, 
and  is  even  harder  and  tougher  than  ordinary  steel. 

Plant  Diseases. — In  the  September  number  of  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  there  is  a  suggestive  review  by  Professor  Stevens, 
of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture,  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  plant  diseases.  It  is  not  usually  known,  but  nearly 
as  much  progress  has  been  made  in  plant  pathology  as  with  regard 
to  the  ailments  that  affect  human  beings.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  sets  of  affections  have  developed  along  corresponding  lines. 
Practically  all  the  ordinary  plant  diseases  known  by  such  familiar 
names  as  rusts,  blights,  and  mildew,  are  caused  by  parasites  of 
various  kinds,  usually  of  bacterial  character.  Ordinary  bacteria, 
it  should  be  remembered,  are  really  microscopic  plants.  The  fact 
that  small  living  things  should  succeed  in  obtaining  a  foothold  on 
larger  species  and  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  vitality  of  their  large 
hosts,  is  not  surprising.  Something  of  this  kind  was  suspected 
long  before  the  foundation  of  bacteriology.     Dean  Swift  said  : — 

So,  naturalists  observe,  a  flea 
Has  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey  ; 
And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  'em, 
And  so  proceed  ad  Uifiniluni. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  plant 
diseases  were  usually  considered  to  be  the  result  of  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere.  Now  it  is  known  that  this  is  true  only 
to  the  extent  that  certain  meteorological  conditions  encourage  the 
growth  of  bacteria  more  than  others. 
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The  most  interesting  part  of  the  history  of  plant  diseases  is 
the  struggle  against  them  and  the  gradual  recognition  of  the  means 
by  which  they  may  be  prevented,  and  even  entirely  eradicated. 
Some  of  the  steps  of  this  progress  came  more  by  accident  than 
by  design.  For  instance,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a 
severe  form  of  mildew  attacked  the  grapes,  especially  in  that 
region  of  France  which  is  the  source  of  Bordeaux  wine.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  as  though  wine  growing  in  that  district  would  be 
doomed  entirely.  It  was  noted  by  accident,  however,  that  certain 
parts  of  the  grape  vineyards  grew  much  better  and  more  luxuri- 
antly than  others.  The  boys  of  France  like  those  of  every  other 
country  had  the  habit  occasionally  of  not  recognizing  the  distinc- 
tion between  meum  and  tuum  in  the  fall,  when  the  fruit  was  ripe. 
Very  naturally  too  the  farmers  did  not  care  to  have  their  vines 
plundered.  Those  portions  of  the  vineyard  therefore  that  were 
nearest  the  road  and  most  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  depredations 
were  rather  plentifully  sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  verdigris,  or 
with  a  combination  of  bluestone  and  lime.  This  was  in  order  to 
give  the  impression  that  poisonous  material  had  been  used  on  them 
in  order  to  discourage  marauders.  It  happened  during  the  course 
of  this  epidemic  of  mildew,  that  the  grape  vines  thus  sprinkled 
were  the  only  ones  that  bore  fruit  abundantly,  and  this  gave  the 
hint  for  the  composition  of  a  mixture  known  as  the  Bordeaux 
solution,  which  likewise  proved  effective  in  other  places  for  the 
prevention  of  mildew.  In  fact  it  is  on  the  basis  of  this  mixture 
that  many  of  the  poison  sprays  for  the  eradication  of  plant  para- 
sites of  all  kinds  have  been  based. 

Bee  Culture. — More  and  more  attention  has  been  given  recently 
to  the  advisability  of  popularizing  the  keeping  of  bees  in  parts 
of  the  country  where  it  is  expected  to  raise  fruits.  Not  a  few  of 
the  failures  in  orchards  are  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  proper 
means  for  the  distribution  of  the  pollen  from  one  tree  to  another. 
In  good  years  when  the  flowers  are  very  abundant,  the  wind  suc- 
ceeds in  carrying  enough  of  the  fertilizing  material  to  %\m^  a  good 
crop ;  but  as  a  rule  the  carrying  powers  of  the  bee  are  needed  in 
order  to  secure  the  perfection  of  fruit  which  is  most  desired. 
Besides  the  fruit  trees  there  are  a  number  of  other  varieties  of 
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trees  that  furnish  food  for  bees,  and  attention  has  recently  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  wise  economics  to  have  many 
of  the  shade  trees  that  are  planted  in  villages  and  small  towns  of 
such  varieties  as  would  at  the  same  time  provide  material  for  the 
making  of  honey.  Religious  communities  living  in  the  country 
might  certainly  gciin  many  valuable  lessons  from  recent  experi- 
ences. 

An  authority  on  the  culture  of  bees  said  not  long  ago  that  of 
all  bee  foods  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  that  secured  from  linden 
or  bass-wood  flowers.  These  superb  trees  are  as  beautiful  for 
shade  as  any  tree  in  our  American  flora,  but  in  their  capacity  as 
honey  suppliers  they  are  unexcelled.  It  would  pay  any  town  to 
replace  a  lot  of  the  maples,  which  are  mostly  diseased,  with  bass- 
woods.  The  latter  is  a  healthy  tree,  easily  healing  over  wounds, 
and  has  few  enemies.  Such  trees  are  not  simply  shade  trees,  but 
valuable  town  property  in  other  respects.  The  bees  will  make 
thousands  of  pounds  of  honey  out  of  the  shade  tree.  As  Mr. 
Powell,  the  apiculture  expert,  says  very  well,  there  is  no  reason 
why  every  foot  of  our  highways  should  not  be  utilized  in  some 
such  way  as  this.  Besides  the  bass-wood,  the  linden  is  excellent, 
and  farmers  are  advised  to  have  a  bee  grove  of  lindens  about  the 
house  and  barn.  They  make  a  good  wind  break,  especially  if 
mountain  ashes  are  planted  between  them.  The  mountain  ash, 
besides  being  a  good  bee  tree,  is  loaded  with  bird  food.  Robins 
like  nothing  better  than  mountain  ash  berries. 

It  would  seem  in  these  days  when  country  life  is  becoming  so 
much  more  of  a  fad  than  it  used  to  be,  that  some  of  these  valuable 
lessons  of  practical  scientific  agriculture  should  be  taken  to  heart. 
Certainly  the  health  of  the  country  would  be  much  better  if  more 
honey  were  employed  generally,  and  especially  would  there  be 
much  less  necessity  for  the  employment  of  the  numerous  laxative 
medicines  whose  frequent  advertisements  are  a  stigma  on  our 
civilization  as  well  as  a  sign  of  the  money  that  is  made  from  their 
enormous  sale. 


Studies  and  Conferences. 


THE  DUALISM  OF  SPIRIT  AND  MATTEE. 
I. 

In  other  pages  we  have  attempted  to  outline  in  the  rough 
certain  seeming  divergences  between  religious  and  scientific 
trends  of  thought, — problems  which,  forever  recurring  in  new 
forms,  the  modern  mind  is  deemed  to  be  pressing  closer  to 
conclusions. 

A  fundamental  teaching  of  religion  is  the  existence  of  two 
distinct  realities, — spirit  and  matter.  The  distinction  between 
them  is  indeed  a  postulate  of  religious  doctrine, — without  which 
God,  soul,  and  the  future  life  become  meaningless.  And  here  it 
may  be  noted  that  religious  teaching,  at  least  so  far  as  super- 
natural, is  vitally  bound  up  with  the  assertion  of  realities  and  not 
theories, — objective  and  not  subjective,  ontological  and  not  merely 
logical,  as  we  might  say. 

Supernatural  religion  declares  spiritual  data  and  facts,  as 
science  claims  to  state  physical  ones.  Both  may  have  and  actu- 
ally have  a  nimbus  of  what  we  might  call  speculative  explanation, 
deductive  or  inductive.  But  the  main  trend  in  essential  character 
is  the  assertion  of  fact  as  such ;  realities,  as  the  prius  of  relations. 

This  clean  line  of  demarcation  between  spirit  and  matter  logic- 
ally leads  to  a  dualism  which  permeates  Christian  schools.  Spirit 
has  been  cleaved  from  matter  by  a  chasm  made  formidable  in 
many  other  ways.  On  the  other  hand  science,  more  or  less 
consciously,  tends  to  smooth  it  over  into  a  merger,  which  infi- 
delity would  turn  into  a  surrender  of  spirit  as  a  distinct  reality, 
although  sometimes  retained  as  some  sort  of  ghost. 

II. 

Now  the  latest  science  seems  at  least  tentatively  to  lean 
toward  affirmations  of  data  which  impair  many  older  and  sub- 
sidiary lines  of  this  dualism.  This  leaning,  prepared  indeed  by 
evolutionist  theories,  is  working  toward  the  destruction  of  lesser 
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barriers  between  the  two,  but  which  were  believed  impregnably 
secure  or  at  least  comfortably  established.  Issues  concerning 
species  and  direct  specific  creation  now  appear  as  in  a  sense  out- 
post skirmishes.  Life,  cells,  even  atoms,  are  next  attacked.  And 
between  that  modern  creature,  "  bouillon  culture,"  and  the  last 
wonder-worker,  radium,  the  foundations  not  only  of  organic,  but 
as  well  of  inorganic,  constitution  are  set  in  question.  We  see 
statements  advanced  which  almost  drive  matter  itself  into  a  dimin- 
ishing ghost  of  mere  potentiality.  And  while  the  chemist  and  the 
analyst  are  at  work  in  this  direction,  the  unseen  and  unseizable 
spirit  is  also  assailed  by  the  biologist.  Mind,  the  human  mind,  at 
all  times  a  mere  glow-worm  of  light,  gets  further  entangled  in 
apparent  evidences  of  its  complexities  with  brain  and  tissue. 
The  will,  once  so  bold  of  mien  and  assertive  of  sovereignty,  is 
smothered  with  restrictions  of  sense- impressions,  with  physical 
connexities,  as  well  as  of  inheritance,  habit,  and  environment. 

In  a  word,  the  scientist  and  the  psychologist  between  them 
are  projecting  bridges  across  the  chasm ;  and,  if  the  expression  be 
permitted,  are  railroading  the  two  realities  of  spirit  and  matter 
toward  the  apex  of  two  converging  lines.  Is  either  material  or 
pantheistic  monism  the  projected  goal  ?  But  the  serious  question 
is  where  will  Faith,  with  its  glorious  flag,  plant  its  home  entrench- 
ments and  stake  its  true  and  absolute  issue. 

III. 

Monism  is  the  logical  alternate  name  of  pure  materialism, 
whatever  the  latter  may  now  mean.  For  matter  seems  dissolving 
into  a  chemical  despair  of  its  own  reality.  Is  it  mere  potential 
energy?  With  potency  from  where,  toward  what,  and  why  ?  If 
it  is  to  remain  a  reality,  and  a  unit  of  other  similar  realities,  it 
would  seem  something  like  a  new  "  creation  out  of  nothing," 
without  a  cause,  a  purpose,  or  a  governing  rule. 

Of  course,  all  this  is  far  afield  in  the  course  of  speculations 
which  feverishly  overtop  each  other;  and  this  with  a  modem 
acceleration  that  does  not  even  wait  for  definite  formulation  of  the 
theory  immediately  preceding.  Still  it  is  not  perhaps  an  inapt 
figure  to  say  that  some  scientific  theories  of  the  materialistic  school 
read  like  that  story  of  the  man  sawing  off  the  branch  on  which 
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he  sits, — materialism  melting  into  space,  with  nothing  to  or  in 
either  of  them.  Space  turned  by  Kant  into  a  mere  subjective  form 
of  the  mind,  finds  companionship  in  the  proposition  that  its  con- 
tents are  equally  illusory.  And  when  the  sceptic  has  denied 
spirit,  there  is  nothing  left  at  all. 

Yet,  there  must  be  approximations  toward  some  truth  in  the 
multiplying  reports  of  observation.  And  the  results  of  experi- 
ence, like  those  of  consciousness,  will  not  down. 

IV. 

Yes ;  there  may  have  been  exaggerated  statement  of  antag- 
onism between  spirit  and  matter — what  we  have  termed  an  exag- 
gerated dualism — and  between  corollaries  derived  from  those 
terms.  An  exaggerated  dualism  of  relation ;  for  there  are  no 
exaggerated  realities.  They  are ;  or  they  are  not.  God,  self, 
mind,  body,  are  facts  or  fictions.  Consciousness  refuses  to  rele- 
gate itself  to  the  category  of  fiction.  Experience  assures  us  of 
other  realities  besides  ourselves.  Both,  under  whatever  name, 
point  to  God  as  the  only  bond  which  explains  and  binds  together 
the  relation  of  these  separate  realities, — in  origin,  governance,  and 
end. 

Call  this  a  dualism  of  subject  and  object;  call  it  a  trinity  of 
realities,  or  call  it  the  supreme  synthesis  which,  while  preserving 
the  individual  reahties,  furnishes  that  unity  of  relation  which  the 
human  mind  seeks  and  longs  for, — the  facts  remain.  Without 
acceptance  of  these  realities,  the  whole  cosmic  world  falls  back 
again  into  less  than  chaos,  and  with  the  same  enigma  how  the 
chaos  itself  began. 

There  is  no  way  out  but  by,  through,  and  under  God  ;  in  the 
sublime  words  of  Genesis :  "  In  the  beginning,  GOD.     .     .     ." 

A.  R. 

PATHEE  TYEEELL'S  AETIOLE. 

The  superficial  or  sentimental  reader  will  probably  find  some 
hard  sayings  in  Father  Tyrrell's  article  on  the  "  Spirit  of  Christ." 
The  author  analyzes  and  ruthlessly  exposes  the  weakness  of  that 
quality  of  devotions  which  insists  upon  the  accidental  rather  than 
the  essential  elements  in  Christ  as  the  centre  of  Catholic  worship. 
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This  weakness  he  finds  in  those  inadequate  or  partial  expressions 
of  devotion  which  he  designates  by  the  names  "  mysticality," 
"  sentimentality,"  and  "  practicality."  "  Each  stands  for  an  exag- 
geration of  one  of  the  elements  of  true  devotion  and  a  consequent 
enfeeblement  of  the  other  elements."  The  correction  of  the  false 
pieties  represented  by  these  systems  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a  return 
to  "  the  integral  spirit  of  Jesus  that  still  lives  for  us  in  the  evan- 
gelical records."  We  must,  therefore,  rightly  understand  what 
Father  Tyrrell  says  when  he  speaks  of  following  Christ  for  "  His 
own  and  His  Gospel's  sake  "  (Mark  8  :  35  ;  10  :  29),  as  arguing  in 
behalf  of  a  robuster  religion  than  that  which  attracts  us  by,  and 
rests  in  the  mere  sentiment  of  devotion.  "  Our  religion  has  been 
so  much  shaped  by  women  that  as  a  fact  it  has  been  largely  adapted 
to  their  temperament "  is  in  no  sense  a  criticism  of  "  our  religion  " 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  expressed  by  the  authoritative  voice 
of  the  teaching  Church.  Nor  does  our  author  undervalue  the 
importance  of  sentiment  in  religion,  as  is  plain  when  he  says : 
**  We  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  lesser  love  or  sentiment  which 
it  genders  ;  but  to  emphasize  the  danger  of  resting  in  it,  of  culti- 
vating it  as  an  end  in  itself." 


SUSPIKIA. 


The  night  sobs  East  to  morning, 

Though  at  morn  it  vanisheth ; 
The  dawn-cloud  trembles  upward 

To  the  sun  which  is  its  death  : 
All  dark  things  love  brightness. 

Though  the  light  they  never  gain — 
As  my  soul  still  seeks  the  Godhead, 

Though  the  seeking  bring  me  pain. 

William  Kane,  S.J. 

SOME  OLD  ENGLISH  BUEIAL  CUSTOMS. 

The  hearse  as  a  temporary  canopy  of  timber,  placed  over  the 
corpse  while  the  funeral  rites  were  being  performed — and  illu- 
minated by  a  profusion  of  tapers  and  draped  with  hangings  and 
banners  bearing  religious  or  heraldic  devices — was  general 
throughout  Western  Europe,  but  in  England  only  does  it  seem 
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to  have  been  called  a  "  hearse."  The  French  term  is  chapelle 
ardente ;  the  Italian  is  catafalco  ;  and  castnirn  doloris  the  term 
used  by  the  Catholic  Church.  When  the  corpse  had  to  be  borne 
a  considerable  distance,  it  was  usual  (where  the  deceased  belonged 
to  a  wealthy  family)  to  erect  one  of  these  hearses  in  every  church 
where  the  body  had  rested  for  the  night.  Chaucer  was  well 
acquainted  with  these  hearses,  for  in  his  "  Dream "  he  gives  a 
description  of  the  prayers  which  were  offered  up  around  them  : — 

''And  after  that  about  the  hers  ess. 
Many  orisons  and  verses, 
Without  note  full  softly 
Said,  were,  and  that  full  heartily, 
That  all  the  night,  till  it  was  day, 
The  people  in  the  church  can  pray. 
Unto  the  Holy  Trinity, 
On  those  soules  to  have  pity." 

And  although  public  prayers  for  the  dead  were  discontinued 
when  the  Reformation  took  place  in  England,  the  use  of  these 
gorgeous  hearses  was  long  retained.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have 
been  employed  as  a  mark  of  social  dignity,  and  as  a  means  of 
heraldic  display.     William  Habingdon's  "  Castara  "  contains  these 

lines : — 

"Lily,  rose,  and  violet. 
Shall  the  perfumed  hearse  beset. ' ' 

And  Dry  den  makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  in  his  "  Marriage- 

a-la-mode  "  : — 

**And  maidens  when  I  die 
Upon  my  hearse  white  true-love-knots  should  lie ; 
And  thus  my  tomb  should  be  inscribed  above, 
Here  the  forsaken  virgin  rests  from  love. ' ' 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  flowers  were  at  times  used  as  a 
means  of  decorating  the  hearse;  and  that  even  the  love- knot 
flower  had  a  place  there.  May  not  this  be  the  origin  of  our 
present-day  custom  of  laying  wreaths  and  flowers  upon  the  coffin, 
and  of  Hning  the  grave  with  moss  ?  These  stationary  hearses 
were  in  vogue  at  the  funerals  of  the  upper  classes  so  late  as  1681. 
For  in  a  sermon  preached  that  year  at  the  burial  of  Sir  Alan 
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Broderick,  the  preacher  told  his  hearers  that  the  deceased  knight 
had  stated  in  his  will  that  his  hearse  should  by  no  means  be  deco- 
rated with  the  usual  ornaments  of  his  family,  and  that  no 
escutcheons  should  be  emblazoned  either  there  or  elsewhere. 

The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  the 
hearse  was  the  funeral  car  (or  chariot), — the  hearse  of  the  present 
day.  Except  that  the  movable  hearse  was  upon  wheels,  and  that 
the  necessities  of  locomotion  required  it  to  be  smaller,  it  originally 
differed  but  very  little  from  the  stationary  hearse.  There  is  an 
implied  reference  to  these  wheeled  hearses  in  Milton's  "  Epitaph 
on  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester  "  : — 

**  Gentle  lady,  may  thy  grave 
Peace  and  quiet  ever  have ; 
After  this  thy  travel  sore, 
Sweet  rest  seize  thee  evermore. 
Here  be  tears  of  perfect  moan 
Wept  for  thee  in  Helicon. 
And  some  flowers  and  some  bays 
For  thy  herse  to  strew  the  ways." 

By  1690,  these  movable  hearses  had  become  such  a  necessity 
of  civilization  that  in  the  London  Gazette  of  that  year  an  advertise- 
ment appeared  offering  them  for  hire. 

There  is  a  curious  and  perverted  meaning  attached  to  the  word 
hearse  to  which  we  must  refer, — the  practice,  so  prevalent  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  of  using  the  word  hearse  in  the  sense  of  a 
dead  body.  Thomas  Hey  wood,  in  his  Brytaines  Troy  (1609), 
says : 

'*  Now  grew  the  battell  hot,  bold  Archas  pierces 
Thrugh  the  mid-hoast  and  strewes  the  way  with  Hearses." 

Burial-Crosses. 

Burial-crosses  have  figured  largely  in  connection  with  old 
English  burial  customs.  We  say  burial-crosses,  for  there  were 
several  other  kinds  of  crosses, — the  village  "  churchyard-cross," 
the  "  market-cross,"  and  the  "  pilgrim's  cross."  Of  all  these,  the 
most  ancient,  interesting,  and  sacred,  are  the  old  village  church- 
yard-crosses, which  are  memorials  of  the  first  Christian  mission- 
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ftries  who  visited  Britain,  and  of  the  first  English  (Saxon)  converts 
to  Christianity.  The  pagan  Saxons  worshipped  stone  pillars,  and 
in  order  to  wean  them  from  their  ignorant  superstitions  the  first 
Christian  missionaries  (such  as  St.  Wilfrid)  erected  these  stone 
crosses,  and  carved  upon  them  the  figures  of  the  Saviour  and  His 
Apostles,  thus  displaying  before  the  eyes  of  their  hearers  the  story 
of  the  Cross  carved  in  stone.  Hence  the  old  English  village 
churchyard-crosses  were  erected  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  peo- 
ple assembled  to  hear  the  new  preacher  and  his  doctrine.  Thus 
they  were  rallying  points  for  Christian  congregations  before  the 
churches  were  built,  and  were  consecrated  to  this  purpose.  In- 
deed, in  the  Life  of  St.  Willibald  we  read  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  Saxons  to  erect  not  a  church,  on  the  estates  of  their  nobles 
and  great  men,  but  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross,  dedicated  to  God, 
beautifully  and  honorably  adorned,  and  raised  on  high  for  the  com- 
mon use  of  daily  prayer,  believing  in  the  promise :  "  If  I  be  lifted 
up,  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me."  England  is  remarkable  for 
these  specimens  of  early  English  art  and  Christian  zeal.  On  the 
Continent  there  are  very  few  of  these  elaborately  carved  stone 
crosses ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  wherever  the  English  or  Irish 
missionaries  went  they  erected  these  memorials  of  their  faith. 

Burial-crosses,  however,  had  quite  a  different  origin  and  pur- 
pose. It  was  twofold:  (i)  Sometimes  they  were  erected  to  mark 
the  place  where  a  corpse  rested  on  its  way  to  burial.  In  the  case 
of  a  celebrated  or  wealthy  person  who  had  died  some  distance 
from  home,  it  was  very  general  to  erect  such  a  cross  at  every 
spot  where  the  bier  had  rested  on  its  way  to  interment,  to 
remind  people  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  Such  were 
the  very  beautiful  "  Eleanor"  crosses,  erected  at  Charing  (now 
Charing  Cross),  London,  Waltham,  Northampton,  etc.  (2)  The 
burial  of  suicides  at  cross-  roads  was  the  other  origin  and  purpose 
of  burial-crosses.  Until  100  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  in  Eng- 
land to  bury  suicides  (of  the  humbler  classes)  at  night,  and  to  inter 
them  at  the  junction  of  cross-roads,  with  a  stake  driven  through 
the  body.  Notorious  characters  also  were  frequently  buried  where 
cross-roads  met.  This  was  done,  probably,  not  with  a  feeling  of 
indignity,  but  in  a  spirit  of  charity ;  that,  being  excluded  from  the 
holy  rites  of  Christian  burial,  they,  by  being  buried  at  cross- 
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roads,  might  be  laid  to  rest  in  spots  which  were  next  in  sanctity  to 
ground  actually  consecrated. 

In  Hone's  Every-Day  Book  reference  is  made  to  a  fatal  duel, 
in  1803,  between  two  military  officers  who  quarrelled  and  fought 
on  Primrose  Hill  (London)  because  their  dogs  had  quarrelled  in 
Hyde  Park.  Moralizing  on  the  fatal  event,  the  writer  concludes 
his  reflections  thus  :  "  The  humble  suicide  is  buried  with  ignominy 
in  a  cross-road,  and  the  finger-post  marks  his  grave  for  public 
scorn.  The  proud  duellist  reposes  in  a  Christian  grave  beneath 
marble,  proud  and  daring  as  himself"  The  grave  scene  in 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet  has  a  reference  to  the  distinction  made 
between  a  suicide  in  humble  circumstances  and  one  of  wealth  or 
position.     The  clowns  who  are  preparing  Ophelia's  grave  say : 

Second  Clown  :     But  is  this  law  ? 

First  Clown  :     Ah,  marry,  is't ;  crown er's  quest  law. 

Second  Clown  :  Will  you  ha'  the  truth  on't.  If  this  had  not 
been  a  gentlewoman^  she  should  have  been  buried  out  o'  Christian 
burial. 

First  Clown  :  Why,  there  thou  say'st ;  and  the  more  pity  that 
great-folk  should  have  countenance  in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang 
themselves  more  than  their  even  Christian  (/.  e. ,  than  their  equal 
fellow -Christians). 

The  Parish  Register  of  West  Hallam,  in  Derbyshire,  supplies 
an  instance  of  burial  at  cross-roads.  The  entry  runs  thus  :  ''i6g8, 
Katharine,  the  wife  of  Tho.  Smith,  als  Cutler,  was  found,  ^felo  de 
se '  by  ye  Coroner's  inquest,  and  interred  in  ye  cross-way s^  near 
ye  wind-mill,  on  ye  same  day."  At  Newton  Moor,  in  Lancashire, 
there  is  a  gravestone  to  an  inn-keeper  named  James  Hill,  of 
Droylsden,  who  committed  suicide  in  1774,  through  jealousy. 
The  epitaph  reads : 

**  Unhappy  Hill,  with  anxious  Cares  oppress' d, 
Rashly  presumed  to  find  Death  his  Rest. 
With  this  vague  Hope  in  Lonesome  Wood  did  he 
Strangle  himself,  as  Jury  did  agree ; 
For  which  Christian  burial  he's  denied. 
And  is  consigned  to  lie  at  this  w  ay  side. ^^ 
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In  i8i  I,  much  excitement  was  created  in  London  by  the  per- 
petration of  certain  murders  committed  by  an  Irishman  named 
John  Williams.  He  was  arrested,  and  during  his  incarceration 
in  Coldbathfields  committed  suicide.  He  was  buried  in  Cannon 
Street,  and  a  stake  driven  through  his  body.  There  is  also  record 
of  an  interment  at"  Cross-roads  "  in  London  so  late  even  as  1823. 
One  Griffiths  who  had  committed  suicide,  was  buried  at  the  cross- 
roads formed  by  the  junction  of  Eaton  Street,  Grosvenor  Place, 
and  King's  Road.  The  burial  was  performed  at  dead  of  night 
and  witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  people.  But  in  this  case  a  stake 
was  not  driven  through  the  corpse.  The  same  year  the  barbarity 
of  such  burials  was  forced  upon  Parliament,  and  on  July  8,  1823, 
the  Royal  Assent  was  given  to  an  Act  "  to  alter  and  amend  the 
Law  relating  to  the  interment  of  the  remains  of  any  person  found 
felo  de  se!'  This  was  followed,  in  1882,  by  a  bill  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  two  members  for  Tiverton,  "  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  interment  of  any  person  found 
felo  de  se"  The  result  of  this  measure  was  to  repeal  the  enact- 
ments requiring  hurried  burial  without  religious  rites,  and  to 
sanction  the  interment  **  in  any  of  the  ways  prescribed  or  author- 
ized by  the  Burial  Laws  Amendment  Act  of  1880." 

Practice  of  Wrapping  Dead  in  Linen. 

The  custom,  which  still  prevails,  of  using  swansdown  for  lin- 
ing coffins,  and  of  sewing  up  a  corpse  in  flannel,  originated  (doubt- 
less) in  the  Acts  passed  in  Charles  IPs  reign,  which  required 
"  Burials  in  Woollen."  The  purpose  was  to  prevent  money  going 
out  of  the  kingdom  by  the  buying  and  importation  of  linen  from 
beyond  the  seas,  and  to  encourage  the  woollen  and  paper  manu- 
factories at  home.  The  Act  directed  that  no  person  should  "  be 
buried  in  any  shirt,  or  sheet,  other  than  should  be  made  of  wool! 
onely."  It  even  prohibited  the  use  of  linen  for  quilling  round  the 
inside  of  the  coffin  and  for  the  ligature  round  the  feet  of  the 
corpse :  both  were  to  be  of  woollens,  but  a  custom  which  was 
older  than  Christianity  was  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  The  prac- 
tice of  wrapping  the  dead  in  linen  is  of  great  antiquity :  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn,  therefore,  that  the  Act  was  often  ignored.  The 
amending  statute,  passed   shortly  after,   required  that  at  every 
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funeral  an  affidavit  was  to  be  handed  to  the  officiating  priest, 
declaring  that  the  full  requirements  of  the  law  had  been  duly- 
observed.  A  penalty  of  £^  was  inflicted  for  a  violation  of  this 
Act ;  half  the  fine  went  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish.  The  fines  were  seldom  enforced,  for  reliable 
information  was  not  easily  obtained,  and  could  only  (as  a  rule)  be 
given  by  the  parties  most  interested  in  concealing  the  transgres- 
sion. But  as  people  who  were  in  a  position  to  pay  the  fine 
frequently  preferred  to  bury  their  dead  in  linen,  a  servant  of  the 
household,  or  someone  else  whom  the  family  desired  to  benefit  by 
the  fine,  usually  laid  the  information.  Records  of  these  fines  exist, 
— e.  g.,  at  Gayton,  in  Northamptonshire  :  /*  1708.  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Bellingham  was  buryed  April  5,  in  Linnen,  and  the  forfeiture  of 
the  Act  payd  50  shillings  to  ye  informer  and  50  shillings  to  ye 
poor  of  the  parishe." 

Pope,  the  poet,  wrote  the  following  lines  on  the  burial  of  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  the  actress,  with  reference  to  this  custom  : — 

*'  Odious  !  in  woollen  !   'twould  a  saint  provoke/' 
(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke)  ; 

'*  No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face. ' ' 

While  the  Act  was  in  operation,  the  law  was  sometimes  evaded 
by  covering  the  corpse  with  hay,  or  flowers,  notification  of  which 
is  met  with  sometimes  in  the  parish  register.  But  the  Act  pro- 
vided that  persons  dying  of  the  plague  might  be  buried  without 
incurring  any  penalty,  even  if  linen  were  used.  The  Act  forbid- 
ding burial  in  anything  but  woollen  was  repealed  in  18 14  (George 
Ill's  reign),  but  long  before  that  period  it  had  become  practically 
a  dead  letter. 

Sometimes  after  the  name  in  the  parish  register  are  added  the 
words:  "Not  worth  £600."  This  refers  to  the  Act  of  William 
III,  in  1694,  which  required  that  all  persons  baptized,  married,  or 
buried,  having  an  estate  of  that  value,  should  pay  a  tax  of  £i. 
The  money  was  needed  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  France,  and 
the  act  remained  in  force  for  five  years. 

An  old  English  practice  was  to  put  an  hour-glass  in  the  coffin, 
as  a  symbol  that  as  regards  the  deceased  the  sands  of  time  had 
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run  out.  Some  antiquaries  think  that  small  hour-glasses  were,  like 
rosemary,  anciently  given  at  funerals,  and  by  the  deceased's 
friends  either  placed  within  the  coffin  or  thrown  into  the  grave. 

Not  only  has  salt  been  used  to  preserve  a  body — as  in  the 
case  of  Henry  I,  who  (having  died  in  Normandy)  was  cut  and 
gashed,  sprinkled  with  salt,  wrapped  in  a  bull's  hide,  and  borne  to 
Reading  Abbey,  to  be  buried — but  likewise  salt  was  placed  on 
the  corpse  as  an  emblem  of  eternity.  Generally  a  little  salt  was 
placed  on  a  pewter  plate,  and  the  plate  laid  upon  the  corpse.  In 
Scotland  the  practice  was  to  place  both  "  salt "  and  "  earth,"  sep- 
arate and  unmixed,  upon  the  corpse, — the  salt  being  emblematic 
of  the  immortality  of  the  spirit,  and  the  earth  symbolizing  the 
corruptibility  of  the  body. 

Aubrey,  in  his  Remains  of  Gentilisme  and  Judaisme,  refers  to 
a  curious  custom,  now  obsolete,  namely,  the  very  repulsive  prac- 
tice of  "  sin-eating  "  at  funerals.  When  the  corpse  was  brought 
out  of  the  house  and  placed  upon  the  bier,  a  loaf  of  bread  was 
brought  out,  and  delivered  to  the  "  sin-eater "  over  the  corpse ; 
and  a  mazer-bowl  of  maple,  full  of  beer,  which  he  was  to  drink 
up ;  also  sixpence  in  money ;  in  consideration  whereof  the  "  sin- 
eater  "  took  upon  himself  all  the  sins  of  the  defunct,  and  freed 
him  (or  her)  from  walking  after  his  (or  her)  death. 

The  ancient  custom  in  Russia  is  to  give  the  deceased  two 
documents,  which  are  placed  in  the  coffin:  (i)  the  confession  of 
his  (or  her)  sins ;  (2)  the  absolution  of  his  (or  her)  sins,  signed  by 
the  priest. 

Another  ancient  English  custom  which  had  a  legal  origin — as 
its  purpose  was  to  exculpate  the  heir  (and  all  others  entitled  to 
the  deceased's  possessions)  from  the  suspicion  of  having  used 
violence — was  the  "  arvel-dinner,"  held  on  the  day  of  interment, 
when  the  corpse  was  exposed  to  view  ;  and  to  which  the  relations 
and  friends  were  invited,  so  that  having  inspected  the  body  they 
could  vouch  that  the  death  was  from  natural  causes,  and  not  the 
result  of  "  foul  means  "  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  heirs  or  heiresses. 

A  pretty  custom  which  long  prevailed,  and  continued  down  to 
even  modern  times,  was  that  of  placing  garlands  on  the  coffin  of 
young  unmarried  women  of  unblemished  character.  The  funeral 
garlands  for  chaste  virgins  were  made  sometimes  of  metal,  but 
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more  often  of  natural  flowers  or  evergreens,  and  generally  had  a 
white  glove  in  the  centre,  on  which  was  incribed  the  name  (or 
initials)  and  age  of  the  deceased.  This  garland  was  sometimes 
laid  upon — sometimes  carried  before — the  coffin  during  its  prog- 
ress to  the  grave ;  afterward  it  was  (frequently)  hung  up  in  the 
church.  In  the  primitive  Church  the  usual  practice  was  to  place 
a  corona  of  flowers  on  the  head  of  deceased  virgins. 

It  was  customary  too,  especially  in  Scotland,  for  the  nearest 
relatives  of  the  deceased  themselves  to  lower  the  body  into  the 
grave,  and  to  wait  by  its  side  to  see  the  grave  properly  filled  up. 
This  was  both  a  nice  and  necessary  precaution  in  times  when  body- 
snatching  and  grave-rifling — the  former,  to  sell  the  bodies  to  doc- 
tors ;  the  latter,  to  steal  any  rings  and  jewels  still  worn  by  the 
corpse — were  so  universally  practised. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  very  beautiful  epitaph  to  a  virgin, 
named  Sarai  Grime,  who  died  in  1639,  ^^  Ashby  Canons,  in 
Northamptonshire : — 

*'  A  Virgin's  death,  we  say,  her  marriage  is. 
Spectators  view  a  pregnant  proofe  in  this ; 
Her  suitor  is  Christ,  to  Him  her  troth  she  plights, 
Being  both  agreed,  then  to  the  Nuptial  Rites. 
Virtue  is  her  'tire.  Prudence  her  wedding-ring. 
Angels  (the  Bridemen)  lead  her  to  the  King, 
Her  royal  Bridegroom  in  the  Heavenly  quire, 
Her  joyneture's  Bliss,  what  more  could  she  desire  ? 
No  wonder  Hence  so  soon  she  sped  away. 
Her  Husband  called,  she  must  not  make  delay  : 
Not  dead,  but  married  she,  her  progeny 
The  stem  of  Grace,  that  lives  Eternally." 

John  R.  Fryar. 
Ramsgate,  England. 


CATHOLIC  SINGLES  IN  PROTESTANT  CHUEOHES. 

Qu.  Now  that  the  Dolphin  is  urging  forward  the  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  Pope's  Motu  propria  on  Chant  and  the  music  reform,  our 
city  pastors  are  threatening  to  get  the  bishops  into  trouble  by  referring 
the  indignant  lady  soloists  hitherto  in  possession  of  the  lofty  organ 
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domain,  to  the  episcopal  parlors  for  adjudication  of  their  grievances. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  explanations  are  out  of  the  question,  but 
soothings  are  not,  and  a  bishop  who  knows  his  business  will  not  fan 
the  flame  of  female  resentment. 

But  there  is  a  serious  aspect  to  this  question.  Some  of  our  singers 
who  have  been  doing  their  duty,  and  have  justly  earned  a  salary,  are 
being  deprived  of  a  living  by  being  dismissed  from  the  Catholic  choir. 
Some  of  these  could  readily  find  the  needed  material  compensation 
and  more  in  accepting  positions  as  singers  in  non-Catholic,  that  is, 
Protestant  or  Jewish  churches.  In  a  few  cases  no  other  way  of  earn- 
ing a  decent  livelihood  would  seem  to  be  open  to  such  women,  who 
for  the  rest  are  good  and  believing  Catholics.  Is  there  any  interpre- 
tation of  the  prohibition  of  communicatio  in  sacris  which  gives  these 
really  worthy  women  a  chance  for  their  living  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
Protestant  religious  service  is  in  large  measure  nothing  more  than  a 
sacred  concert,  and  no  theologian  would  object  to  our  Catholic  lovers 
of  music  attending  sacred  concerts  in  which  Protestants  take  a  leading 
part,  since  we  live  in  constant  intercourse  with  such ;  and  Catholic 
charity  owes  them  undoubtedly  a  certain  amount  of  respect  for  hold- 
ing their  views  on  religious  matters  in  good  faith,  though  perhaps  not 
in  a  very  serious  way.  Are  we  not  too  severe  in  these  matters  ?  I 
felt  as  if  it  were  so  when  not  long  ago  a  lady  said  to  me,  ^*  Priests 
don't  realize  our  position ;  they  need  not  look  for  a  living,  and  so  it 
is  easy  for  them  to  make  laws. ' ' 

Resp.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  above  subject  before  the  present  supposed  urgency  arose  by 
which  ladies  who  have  been  singing  professionally  in  Catholic 
choirs  are  thrown  out  of  positions.  The  question  is  not  whether 
we  make  hard  laws,  but  whether  the  laws  which  God  made  may 
be  explained  away  by  our  circumstances  and  needs.  Necessity 
dispenses  from  the  law,  but  not  every  inconvenience  or  hardship 
implies  a  necessity,  and  no  inconvenience  or  hardship  could  sanc- 
tion an  act  of  disobedience  implying  sin.  The  priests  in  France 
who  are  deprived  of  their  salary  and  in  some  cases  of  a  decent 
support  or  living  might  do  many  things  unbecoming  their  sacred 
calling,  but  they  could  not  lawfully  go  into  Protestant  or  Jewish 
houses  of  worship  and  take  part  in  the  same  under  plea  of  earning 
a  living. 
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Whilst  as  Catholics  we  are  not  forbidden  honorably  to  assist 
Protestants,  Jews,  or  pagans,  when  they  stand  in  need  of  our 
service,  nor  to  earn  our  daily  bread  by  serving  them  in  honest 
employment,  the  positive  divine  law  forbids  all  conscious  and 
direct  participation  in  heretical  worship.  We  participate  by  playing 
the  organ  or  singing  in  the  religious  service  of  those  who  deny 
the  revealed  truth  of  Christ  as  manifested  through  its  only  legiti- 
mate channel,  the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  case  of  most  sects  the 
very  term  "  Protestant,"  accepted  by  them  as  their  religious  party- 
name,  is  an  unconscious  admission  of  their  denial  of  the  Catholic 
teaching  as  emanating  from  God.  Individual  Protestants  may  not 
realize  this  fact;  they  may  be,  as  they  say,  "in  good  faith;" 
nevertheless  they  have  attached  themselves  to  a  wrong  or 
defective  system  of  interpreting  the  truth  in  which  God  com- 
mands us  to  worship  Him.  Catholics  who  are  supposed  to  know 
and  realize  the  fact  that  they  are  in  possession  of  the  true  faith, 
cannot  consent  under  any  pretext  to  participate  in  such  false 
worship  without  denying  implicitly  the  faith  which  they  are 
pledged  to  maintain  uncorrupted  at  the  risk  of  their  Uves. 

What  is  said  here  of  Protestants  is  true  of  Jews  and  of  all 
other  sects  separated  from  the  one  true  Church  which,  like  an 
open  book,  is  accessible  to  all  who  will  approach  and  examine 
her  teaching  without  malice  or  prejudice. 

What  the  Catholic  believes  on  this  subject  to-day  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  the  early  Christians  believed  when  they 
shed  their  blood  as  martyrs  rather  than  worship  in  the  pagan 
faith ;  or  which  the  Jews  believed  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  as 
is  witnessed  by  Eleazar  and  the  Maccabees,  who  preferred  to 
suffer  torture  and  death  rather  than  participate  in  a  religious  wor- 
ship which  they  knew  to  be  false,  although  there  may  have  been 
men  who  belonged  to  it  in  good  faith. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  playing  or  singing  in 
churches  or  houses  which  are  used  for  Protestant  worship  is  not 
quite  the  same  as  playing  or  singing  at  Protestant  worship. 

Nor  is  eveiy  gathering  of  non-Catholics  for  purposes  of  moral 
culture,  on  Sundays,  a  religious  worship  in  the  sense  that  it  ex- 
cludes or  opposes  the  Catholic  teaching  of  Christ's  Church. 
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PAEDAGOGIOA. 

NORMAL  TRAINING   FOR   TEACHERS   IN   CATHOLIC   SCHOOLS. 

There  are  in  this  country  approximately  a  million  and  a 
quarter  children  attending  some  eight  thousand  Catholic  educa- 
tional institutions  which  we  support  at  an  annual  cost  of  about 
^25,cxx),ooo.  There  is  an  army  of  men  and  women  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  work  of  teaching  in  these  schools  which  no  amount  of 
money  could  secure.  These  schools  do  not  exist  primarily  for 
the  imparting  of  secular  education.  Were  this  their  only  function 
we  might  well  leave  the  work  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public 
treasury.  While  our  schools  must  teach  the  secular  branches  as 
well  as  they  are  taught  in  State  institutions,  nevertheless,  the 
reason  for  which  our  schools  exist  must  be  sought  in  the  forma- 
tion of  Christian  character  and  in  the  developing  of  children  for 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Our  teachers,  therefore,  need  training  not 
only  in  the  basis  of  intellectual  life  but  also  in  the  developing  of 
will,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  emotions,  and  in  the  establishing  of 
right  ideals  of  Christian  conduct.  If  the  training  supplied  by  the 
State  schools  is  not  sufficient  for  our  children,  is  not  the  training 
supplied  by  the  State  Normal  Schools  likely  to  prove  inadequate 
for  the  teachers  in  our  Catholic  schools  ?  Shall  we  not  leave 
ourselves  open  to  the  reproach  that  **  the  children  of  this  world 
are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light,"  if,  while 
providing  our  teachers  with  normal  training  in  the  secular 
branches,  we  neglect  to  give  them  systematic  training  in  those 
things  which  pertain  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  child's  life  ? 

THE   teachers'    INSTITUTE   AT    LOS   ANGELES. 

The  teachers  of  all  the  Catholic  schools,  academies,  and  col- 
leges of  the  diocese  of  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles  held  their 
second  annual  institute  in  Santa  Monica,  California,  August  7th  to 
19th.  Bishop  Conaty  attended  all  the  sessions  and  gave  a  very 
interesting  series  of  lectures  which  were  attended  by  a  number  of 
public  school  teachers  as  well  as  by  the  teaching  force  of  the 
Catholic  schools.  Dr.  Maguire's  series  of  lectures  on  Latin  Phi- 
lology proved  as  interesting  to  all  the  teachers  of  the  institute  as 
to  those  who  were  specially  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  Latin 
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Dr.  Shields  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Psychology  of  Edu- 
cation, following  up  and  reenforcing  his  work  in  the  institute  of 
last  year.  Miss  Bley,  Superintendent  of  Music  in  the  schools  of 
Los  Angeles,  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  teaching  of  music 
in  the  various  grades.  Miss  Josephine  Locke,  who  formerly  had 
charge  of  the  art  work  in  the  Chicago  schools,  lectured  to  the 
institute  on  the  Campanile  of  Giotto.  The  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  teachers  grew  steadily  throughout  the  institute.  A 
three  weeks'  institute  is  projected  for  next  year. 

THE   EDUCATIONAL   SITUATION    IN   CHICAGO. 

A  new  element  of  interest  has  been  added  to  the  public  school 
situation  in  Chicago.  During  the  past  few  years  the  Chicago 
Teachers'  Federation  has  attracted  the  attention  of  educators 
throughout  the  United  States  by  the  share  it  has  taken  in  securing 
municipal  reform.  This  organization,  under  the  leadership  of 
Margaret  Haley  and  Catherine  Goggin,  unaided  by  the  municipal 
authorities,  has  compelled  a  number  of  public  service  corporations 
to  pay  taxes  on  their  franchises  and  capital  stock ;  they  thus 
caused  a  million  dollars  to  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury  at  a 
time  when  the  schools  and  other  branches  of  the  public  service 
were  crippled  for  lack  of  revenue.  Three  years  ago  the  Teachers' 
Federation  affiliated  with  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  and 
through  this  move  helped  in  no  small  degree  to  bring  about  the 
present  experiment  in  municipal  ownership.  The  Teachers' 
Federation  is  credited  by  the  educational  journals  and  the  Chicago 
papers  with  having  secured  the  appointment  to  the  Chicago  School 
Board  of  Miss  Jane  Addams,  head  of  the  Hull  House  Settlement, 
Mr.  Emil  Ritter,  Secretary  of  the  Referendum  League,  Dr.  Cor- 
nelia B.  De  Bey,  a  prominent  educator  and  philanthropist,  Mrs. 
Emmons  Blaine,  who  built  and  endowed  the  Francis  Parker  School 
of  Education,  Mr.  John  C.  Harding,  of  the  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  Mr.  Modie  J.  Spiegel,  who  took  such  a  prominent  part  in 
adjusting  the  recent  labor  troubles  in  Chicago.  These  appointees 
bring  into  the  Chicago  School  Board  many  social  forces  which 
may  be  expected  to  profoundly  modify  the  policy  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Chicago  schools.  They  are  likely  to  reverse  the 
centralizing  tendency  which  had  removed  the  schools  so  far  from 
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parental  control.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  from  the  present 
situation  that  the  parents  and  the  teachers  will  be  brought  into 
closer  touch  and  into  more  helpful  cooperation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  children.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  likely  to 
be  freed,  to  some  small  extent  at  least,  from  the  control  of  the 
machine.  The  appointment  of  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  to  the 
principalship  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School  introduces  into  the 
situation  another  very  hopeful  element. 

EDUCATION    IN    RUSSIA. 

Some  statistics  of  the  Russian  census  for  1897,  which  were 
published  for  the  first  time  last  June,  reveal  the  following  facts  : 
the  total  population  of  Russia  at  that  date  was  126,586,525,  of 
which  99,070,436,  or  78.9  per  cent.,  could  neither  read  nor  write  ; 
26,569,585,  or  2 1. 1  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  and  write.  The 
student  population  in  1897  was  104,321  in  the  universities  and 
other  higher  institutions  of  learning ;  99,948  in  the  special  middle 
schools;  1,072,977  in  the  common  middle  schools,  and  77,441  in 
the  military  schools. 

EDUCATION    IN  JAPAN. 

Japan  has  a  population  of  about  50,000,000.  According  to  her 
official  White  Book  of  last  year  she  has  a  school  population  of 
5,084,099  children,  taught  in  27,138  public  schools,  by  108,360 
teachers.  Of  all  her  children  of  school  age  29  per  cent,  attended 
the  public  schools  in  1873  ;  51  per  cent,  in  1883  ;  59  per  cent  in 
1893  ;  93.23  per  cent  in  1903.  A  very  rapid  increase  in  attend- 
ance occurred  after  the  Chinese  war.  Among  the  children  attend- 
ing school  in  1873  there  were  40  boys  to  15  girls  ;  at  present  there 
is  only  7  per  cent  difference  in  the  attendance  of  the  sexes.  The 
attendance  at  the  various  industrial  and  commercial  schools  in 
1901  was  36,000  pupils ;  in  1902  it  was  95,000  pupils.  In  this 
latter  year  there  were  97,000  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  inter- 
mediate schools.  At  the  last  commencement  exercises  in  the 
University  for  women  %6  graduates  received  the  academy 
diploma;  132  received  the  university  diploma,  73  of  whom  had 
studied  housekeeping,  45  national  literature,  and  the  studies  of 
14  were  under  the  English  faculty.  This  university  was  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  women  to  be  good  wives  and 
mothers. 
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The  Japanese  system  of  education  shows  the  wisdom  of  the 
empire  in  its  new  method  of  imitating  the  West.  True  to  its  policy 
of  "  adopting,  adapting,  and  becoming  adept,"  it  has  adopted  the 
American  and  German  systems  of  education  for  its  public  schools ; 
it  has  adopted  the  English  naval  system  of  architecture  for  its 
ships ;  it  has  adopted  the  German  and  French  systems  of  military 
training.  There  are  in  Japan  two  universities  which  compare 
favorably  in  spirit  and  government  with  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 
They  embody  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  two  great  English 
universities  and  they  are  animated  by  the  scientific  spirit  and  em- 
ploy the  methods  of  the  great  German  universities.  In  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Japan  is  to  be  found  all  that  is  best  in  the  Ameri- 
can public-school  system.  The  commercial  and  practical  methods 
that  characterize  the  American  system  of  education  are  to  be  found 
there  side  by  side  with  the  industrial  and  industrial  art  and  tech- 
nical features  of  the  schools  of  the  German  empire.  The  success 
achieved  along  these  lines  is  indicative  of  the  highly  developed 
intelligence  of  the  people.  The  children  in  the  Japanese  schools 
are  compelled  to  learn  not  only  their  own  language  but  also  the 
language  of  the  Chinese  empire,  that  means  so  much  in  the  de- 
velopment that  is  now  taking  place  in  the  Orient,  and  the  English 
language,  which  has  in  recent  years  become  the  undisputed  lan- 
guage of  commerce  throughout  the  East. 

AGRICULTURAL   SCHOOLS    IN    FRANCE. 

There  are  eighty-six  Agricultural  Schools  in  France;  some 
of  these  are  public  and  some  private.  They  give  instruction  in 
agriculture,  paying  particular  attention  to  scientific  methods,  to 
intensive  farming,  to  the  care  of  cattle,  and  to  the  planting  of  trees 
and  vines.  Many  of  these  schools  devote  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  attention  to  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge  among  the 
rural  populations  that  are  not  able  to  attend  the  schools.  Eleven 
of  these  schools  are  national  and  superior  schools ;  five  schools 
give  free  instruction  in  agriculture ;  there  are  sixteen  agricultural 
schools  and  stations;  twelve  schools  of  practical  agriculture; 
twenty-six  agronomic  schools  and  stations  ;  sixteen  miscellaneous 
special  schools,  and  sixteen  miscellaneous  schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL   BREVITIES. 

The  educational  process  should  result  in  the  proper  adjustment 
of  the  individual  to  his  environment  rather  than  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  definite  body  of  knowledge.  This  thought  should  lead 
us  into  an  understanding  of  the  present  urgent  need  of  a  readjust- 
ment in  our  educational  methods. 

The  advent  of  steam  and  electricity  has  led  to  a  reorganization 
of  industry  in  which  the  home  has  ceased  to  be  the  unit.  The  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  this  change  call  for  the  careful  consider- 
ation of  sociologists  and  educators. 

Formerly  the  end  of  education  was  to  secure  the  permanent 
adjustment  of  the  individual  to  comparatively  static  social  and 
economic  conditions.  These  conditions  are  changing  so  rapidly 
at  present  that  the  aim  of  education  should  be  to  develop  in  the 
pupil  a  power  of  ready  adaptation  to  any  conditions  that  may 
arise  rather  than  a  permanent  adjustment  to  any  given  set  of 
conditions. 

An  oak  tree  growing  in  the  midst  of  a  grove,  sending  up  its 
shaft  a  hundred  feet  before  spreading  out  its  branches  for  the 
benediction  of  the  sun,  is  a  joy  to  look  upon ;  but  when  the  grove 
\%  removed,  its  gaunt  stem  fills  the  eye  with  pain,  for  we  realize 
that  it  will  snap  in  two  in  the  first  storm.  The  education  which 
fitted  a  boy,  on  leaving  school,  to  continue  his  existence  in  his 
ancestral  village,  where  his  conduct  was  largely  determined  by 
local  custom  and  family  tradition,  is  the  worst  possible  equipment 
for  a  successful  struggle  with  the  environment  which  he  must 
enter  when  he  leaves  the  protection  of  home  to  seek  employment 
and  to  do  battle  alone  with  the  storms  of  temptation  and  passion. 

The  child  inherits  far  more  of  the  tendency  to  conform  his 
actions  to  the  conduct  of  those  around  him  than  he  does  initiative 
and  the  robust  strength  of  character,  which  will  enable  him  to 
govern  his  conduct  in  accordance  with  his  personal  convictions, 
and  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  civilization  when 
he  could  so  ill  afford  to  sacrifice  strength  to  docility. 

It  is  the  accepted  belief  of  Catholics  that  each  human  soul  is 
an  immediate  creation  of  God.     It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
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look  to  the  physical  side  of  life  for  the  source  of  all  hereditary- 
tendencies.  The  body  of  inherited  tendencies  is  the  result  of  race 
experience.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  differences  between  the 
children  of  civilized  races  and  the  children  of  savage  races,  and  it 
must  be  reckoned  with  at  every  step  in  the  educational  process. 

Action  is  the  natural  termination  of  sensation  and  feeling. 
No  thought  is  ever  completely  ours  until  it  is  expressed.  "  Not 
every  one  that  sayeth  *  Lord,  Lord/  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  but  those  who  do  the  will  of  My  Father."  Through 
the  exercise  of  our  cognitive  faculties  we  obtain  light  in  which  to 
govern  our  conduct,  but  strength  comes  of  doing.  An  education 
which  develops  the  cognitive  side  of  the  child's  life  and  neglects 
the  conative  side  produces  a  weakling.  It  will  avail  the  child  but 
little  to  know  the  right  if  he  lacks  the  strength  to  do  it. 

Thomas  Edward  Shields. 

Catholic  University  of  America, 

A    VALUABLE   CATECHETICAL   EXHIBIT. 

During  the  last  week  of  August  there  was  held  in  the  Catholic 
Boys*  High  School  of  Philadelphia  an  exhibit  of  appliances  in 
use  in  the  parish  schools  for  the  teaching  of  Christian  Doctrine 
and  Bible  History.  The  religious  communities  of  the  diocese 
sent  specimens  of  charts,  maps,  etc.,  and  thus  was  gathered  a  most 
interesting  and  suggestive  collection  that  showed  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  objective  teaching  in  which  there  is  a  correlation  with 
religious  instruction  of  language,  geography,  history,  drawing, 
and  painting. 

Entering  the  exhibit  room,  the  visitor  saw  charts  of  Church 
History  and  illustrations  of  the  Gospels  for  all  the  Sundays  of  the 
year.  On  the  right  was  displayed  a  series  of  charts  covering  the 
entire  exposition  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Morals,  and  Worship,  so 
epitomized  and  classified  as  to  take  hold  on  a  pupil's  memory. 
There  were  charts  of  the  Sacraments,  pastel  paintings  of  the  Days 
of  Creation,  of  the  life  of  Moses,  of  Ancient  Jerusalem,  illustra- 
tions of  the  Liturgy,  of  Symbolism,  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  of 
Jewish  National  History,  etc.  By  the  simple  use  of  sand,  events 
of  Sacred  History  were  represented,  the  Wanderings  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  Desert,  the  Holy  Land,  the  Lake  of  Genesareth,  the  Ser- 
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mon  on  the  Mount,  the  Steps  of  the  Sacred  Passion,  Calvary,  and  the 
Tomb  in  the  Garden.  "  Rapid  Sketching  for  Class  Illustrations  "  was 
shown  by  eighteen  "  Chalk  Talks."  There  were  small  lay  figures 
of  a  priest  clad  in  the  sacred  vestments ;  cases  of  the  vestments 
themselves,  such  as  can  be  handled  and  explained  by  the  class 
under  tuition,  charts  of  the  vestments,  models  of  the  sacred  ves- 
sels and  objects  used  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  a 
miniature  table  prepared  for  the  administration  of  the  last  Rites, 
objects  used  in  inculcating  or  explaining  pious  practices,  reproduc- 
tions of  the  Jewish  Temple,  its  furniture,  the  garments  of  the 
High  Priest  and  the  Last  Supper. 

The  value  of  many  of  the  appliances  was  enhanced  because 
of  their  simplicity  and  the  ease  and  economy  with  which  a  zealous 
teacher  could  provide  them.  It  is  surprising  that  our  Catholic 
teachers  have  not  done  more  of  this  visualizing  and  making  tan- 
gible Christian  doctrine.  The  Church,  acting  according  to  the 
soundest  pedagogy,  has  ever  employed  the  concrete  for  the 
teaching  of  Christian  truths.  Witness  her  use  of  architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture.  Often  the  non-Catholic  educator  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  application  of  this  great  principle  of 
education  is  of  recent  origin,  but  for  generations  the  Church  has 
made  her  churches  and  her  ceremonies  ever  present  means  of 
education  for  all  classes  of  her  children. 

COLLEGE   ATHLETICS. 

'*  Our  difficulty  [in  amateur  sports]  is  with  the  really  more  offen- 
sive and  certainly  more  complex  covert  professionalism  superinduced 
by  the  frenzy  to  win  that  possesses  colleges,  clubs,  and  individuals  of 
high  and  low  degree  equally.  The  ailment  manifests  itself  in  various 
ways :  recruiting  *  star '  athletes  from  preparatory  schools  and  other 
colleges  and  clubs  through  promises  of  help  in  college,  by  *  eating 
clubs, '  or  score-card  graft  privileges,  or  other  similar  schemes  which 
bring  the  boy  board  and  keep,  and  sometimes  money ;  permitting 
undergraduates  to  play  on  summer  resort  hotel  or  town  baseball  nines 
for  their  board  and  lodging;  permitting  men  in  athletic  clubs  to 
compete  unchallenged  who,  because  of  their  athletic  prowess  and 
because  the  club  wanted  them,  have  been  given  clerkships  in  the  busi- 
ness house  of  an  enthusiastic  member,  at  salaries  which  they  do  not 
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and  are  not  expected  to  earn  outside  the  athletic  field.  In  this  whole- 
sale form  the  ailment  finds  expression  in  college  football  candidates 
being  herded  in  practice  squads  to  some  resort,  public  or  private,  and 
there  given  board  and  keep  for  several  weeks  before  college  term 
opens,  in  the  endeavor  to  get  the  advantage  of  more  training  and 
preparation  over  a  rival  college  with  whom  match  games  are  to  follow 
during  the  college  term. 

**  University  faculties,  athletic  chairmen,  alumni  committees,  sound 
the  cymbals  loudly  in  a  salvation  army  walk-around  for  undefiled  sport, 
but  let  the  test  come  and  watch  them  scatter  to  cover.  They  say  they 
want  *  reform.'  They  lie.  If  they  really  wanted  it,  they  would  have 
it.  They  do  not  really  want  it  unless  it  brings  them  immediate  ma- 
terial returns;  unless  there  is  no  hurt  coming  to  their  winning 
prospects." — Caspar  Whitney,  Outings  September,  1905. 

Such  is  the  strong,  indignant  comment  of  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney 
on  the  present  state  of  athletics  in  our  educational  institutions. 
For  years  Mr.  Whitney  has  pleaded  for  pure,  clean,  honest  ath- 
letics. He  has  not  been  always  impartially  severe  in  his  criticism 
of  colleges  and  universities,  but  on  the  whole  his  motives  and  his 
views  have  the  approval  of  the  conservative  judgment  of  the 
country. 

Hard,  fast  rules  are  made,  but  no  one  seems  to  take  them  seri- 
ously. "  Win  out,"  is  the  cry ; — "  Win  by  fair  means  if  possible, 
but  win  any  way." 

The  picture  of  college  athletics  is  not  pleasant  to  look  upon, 
especially  when  one  studies  the  details. 

Our  Catholic  colleges  unfortunately  are  in  the  same  category 
with  non-Catholic  colleges,  though  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  they 
do  not  stand  on  the  house  tops  shouting  to  the  world  how  pure 
and  clean  are  their  athletic  methods,  and  how  questionable  are 
those  of  their  neighbors,  at  the  same  time  using  every  possible 
means  to  draw  to  themselves  promising  athletes  who  are  sus- 
ceptible to  inducements. 

Public  opinion  may  eventually  end  the  hypocrisy,  deceit,  the 
recriminations,  and  the  dishonesty  that  disgrace  manly  sports,  but 
Mr.  Whitney's  stirring  indictment  indicates  that  reform  is  yet 
far  away. 
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MEMORIAL  TO   SISTER   MARY   OF   ST.  PHILIP. 

The  London  Tablet^  September  2d,  announces  a  proposed 
memorial  to  the  late  Sister  Mary  of  St.  Philip,  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
Liverpool.  Americans  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  this 
remarkable  woman  are  not  surprised  that  steps  are  being  taken 
to  mark  in  a  permanent  manner  the  place  which  she  will  occupy- 
in  the  history  of  Catholic  education  in  England.  Strong,  re- 
sourceful, and  ready  to  meet  new  conditions,  her  splendid  execu- 
tive ability  made  effective  her  progressive  educational  ideas.  Her 
influence  radiated  throughout  the  Kingdom.  The  lay  teachers 
trained  at  Mount  Pleasant  are  recognized  as  among  the  most 
efficient  in  the  English  schools. 

Those  who  have  seen  Mount  Pleasant  appreciate  the  fitness 
and  truthfulness  of  what  Professor  Sadler  says  in  his  report  on 
Secondary  Education  in  Liverpool :  "  There  is,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  educational  institution  in  England  exactly  comparable 
to  that  which  by  the  patience  and  foresight  of  the  Sister  Superior 
has  been  gradually  built  up  at  Mount  Pleasant." 

THE   CONSTITUTIONAL   RIGHTS    OF   CATHOLIC   CITIZENS. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  peculiar  attitude  assumed  by 
non-Catholics  whenever  Catholics  exercise  their  unquestionable 
right  of  protesting  against  insult  or  injustice.  A  well-known  lady 
a  short  while  ago  insulted,  needlessly,  the  Catholic  body  of 
America  by  the  use  of  the  term  "  Romanist."  A  priest  of  Brook- 
lyn reproved  her  for  the  display  of  bad  taste.  The  New  York 
Herald  took  up  the  matter  and  read  Catholics  a  lecture  for  pre- 
suming to  make  a  protest  under  the  circumstances,  practically 
telling  them  their  complaint  was  unwarranted.  It  reiterated  the 
opprobrious  term  and  then  warned  Catholic  priests  to  be  more 
discreet  or  they  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  alignment  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants  into  warring  bodies. 

Another  instance  was  when  Father  Thornton,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Parish  Schools  in  New  York,  called  attention,  in 
the  New  York  Sun,  to  the  work  the  Catholic  Church  was  doing 
for  education : 

**  The  Board  of  Education  cannot  realize  this  year  the  promise  of 
the  present  administration  of  the  city  to  give  every  boy  and  girl  of 
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school  age  in  New  York  City  a  seat  in  the  public  schools  for  a  full 
day's  school.  Tens  of  thousands  of  children  are  forced  to  accept  a 
half  day's  schooling  because  of  the  lack  of  room.  It  is  easy  to  picture 
the  crippled  condition  of  the  Board  of  Education  if  it  were  confronted 
by  our  80,000  children  demanding  room  and  education  in  the  already 
overcrowded  public  schools  of  to-day. ' ' 

This  clear,  dispassionate  statement  forms  a  strong  argument 
for  the  recognition  by  the  State  of  Catholic  schools,  more  espe- 
cially when  it  is  remembered  that  every  child  in  a  Catholic  school 
has  the  same  constitutional  right  to  a  free  education  by  the  State 
as  the  children  in  the  public  schools.  Yet  the  State  refuses  posi- 
tively to  cooperate  with  the  Church  that,  through  her  schools, 
relieves  the  State  of  the  care  of  80,000  children  in  one  city,  and 
thereby  makes  room  for  80,000  children  who  are  not  Catholics. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Sun^  in  the  spirit  of  the  New  York 
Herald^  warns  Catholics  to  keep  quiet  on  the  school  question  or 
certain  disastrous  consequences  will  follow.  Not  only  will  the 
State  not  help  the  Catholic  school,  but  she  will  tax  the  Catholic 
church  buildings,  etc. 

This  open  threat  of  punishment  harmonized  with  the  senti- 
ments of  another  Smi  correspondent  who  angrily  inquired  by 
what  right  Catholics  discussed  the  public  school  question.  Such 
zealots  evidently  forget  the  undeniable  right  of  any  citizen  to 
condemn,  or  approve,  or  disapprove,  or  criticize,  or  even,  if  he 
wishes,  to  bring  about  by  lawful  means  the  destruction  of  any 
institution  that  is  the  creation  of  the  State  and  supported  by  tax- 
ation levied  upon  all  citizens. 

One  is  reminded  by  these  incidents  of  the  policy  of  the 
Pharoahs  of  old.  When  the  unfortunate  Jews,  almost  crushed 
by  their  burdens,  appealed  for  relief,  the  heartless,  cruel  answer 
was  the  imposition  of  heavier  burdens.  It  seems,  indeed,  that 
some  believers  in  Pharoah's  methods  might  be  found  in  this 
great  country. 

RELIGION    IN   EDUCATION. 

*'The  Brooklyn  branch  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  is  working  for  the  enactment  of  a  curfew  law.  Their  pronun- 
ciamento  on  the  subject  says : 
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**  We  recognize  the  horrible  fact  that  child  criminals  and  their 
appalling  crimes  are  on  the  increase  in  this  and  neighboring  cities, 
revealing  much  degeneracy.  We  believe  that  the  street,  with  its 
crowds  of  idle  boys  and  girls,  its  schools  of  vice  and  crime,  as  per- 
sonified by  the  brilliant  saloon  ;  immoral  literature  so  freely  distributed, 
and  a  sensuous  drama,  as  represented  on  the  numerous  billboards  all 
over  the  city,  are  the  cause  of  much  of  this  depravity. 

We  therefore  resolve  to  cultivate  a  public  sentiment  for  the  sup- 
pression of  these  evils,  and  urge  upon  the  parents  and  authorities  the 
imperative  call  and  need  for  reform,  and,  as  a  great  means  to  this  end, 
we  will  labor  continually  for  the  enactment  of  a  curfew  law." — Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger y  September  23,  1905. 

*'  Clergymen  in  many  of  the  pulpits  of  Brooklyn  have  spoken  of 
the  agitation  for  the  better  protection  of  the  morals  of  children,  and 
have  urged  the  need  of  a  reform  in  the  general  system  of  parental 
control  and  discipline.  It  is  suggested  that  a  Sunday  be  set  aside  for 
a  preachment  upon  this  subject  in  all  the  churches,  and  it  is  meeting 
with  general  approval. ' ' — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger ^  August  29, 1905. 

The  fruit  is  ripening ;  the  character  of  the  growth  is  alarming  ; 
many  are  the  causes  named,  and  countless  the  remedies. 

Antagonism  to  the  Catholic  Church,  fear  of  her  influence,  an 
unwillingness  to  understand  her  principles  of  education  and  her 
motives,  keep  people  otherwise  right-thinking  and  earnest  from 
seeing  the  only  sound  basis  on  which  education  can  rest, — 
religion. 

Evidently  greater  evils  must  come  before  the  non-Catholic 
portion  of  the  American  people  will  learn  the  lesson  that  only 
disaster  can  result  to  the  individual  and  the  nation,  where  God  is 
relegated  to  a  secondary  place  in  any  system  of  education. 

OUR    CHOIR    BOYS. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  Rector  of  the  Catholic  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  in  a  recent  address  at  the  Philadelphia  Diocesan 
Conference,  spoke  at  length  on  the  subject  of  "  Choir  Boys."  We 
quote  the  following : 

**  The  Papal  Instruction  says  *  that  singers  in  the  church  have  a 
real  liturgical  office,  and  that  therefore  women,  as  being  incapable  of 
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exercising  such  office,  can  not  be  admitted  to  form  part  of  the  choir, 
or  of  the  musical  chapel.  Whenever,  then,  it  is  desired  to  employ  the 
high  voices  of  sopranos  and  contraltos,  these  parts  must  be  taken  by 
boys,  according  to  the  most  ancient  usage  of  the  Church. ' 

'*  This  prescription  not  only  implies,  but  directly  suggests,  *  Choir 
Boys.'  But  the  questions  immediately  precipitated  by  this  will  bb 
somewhat  as  follows  : — 

*'  I.   How  shall  we  obtain  the  services  of  boys  ? 

'*  II.  Who  can  train  them  properly  ? 

**  III.  What  means  will  secure  their  attendance  at  rehearsals  and 
atthe  Church  services  and  maintain  discipline  amongst  them  while 
there  ? 

**  The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  simple  enough.  Our  parish 
schools  will  provide  the  boys  ;  while  such  parishes  as  may  not  possess 
schools,  will  merely  encounter  a  difficulty  similar  to  that  which  our 
separate  brethren  have  so  successfully  met  both  here  and  in  England 
in  the  establishment  of  their  excellent  boy  choirs. 

'*  The  really  major  difficulty,  however,  is  in  the  training  of  the 
boys.  There  are  very  few  musicians,  and,  indeed,  very  few  voice 
trainers,  who  understand  the  peculiar  task  implied  in  the  training  of 
boys'  voices.  Here  we  must  take  a  lesson  from  our  Protestant  neigh- 
bors, who  in  this  matter  have  merely  continued  a  pre-Reformation  art 
and  practice  which  unfortunately  we  have  lost.  We  must  revive  it ; 
and  the  question  now  is.  How  shall  we  do  it  ? 

'  *■  Here  I  venture  a  suggestion  which  seems  to  me  quite  practicable, 
namely,  that  we  should  frankly  admit  our  difficulty,  employ  the  ser- 
vices of  some  one.  Catholic  or  Protestant,  who  is  competent  in  this 
special  field  of  voice  training  and  hand  over  to  him  the  whole  super- 
vision of  the  training  of  our  boys'  voices.  If  the  parishes  employ 
such  an  instructor  individually,  the  cost  will  be  very  great ;  but  if  they 
combine  to  employ  his  whole  time,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  construct 
a  schedule  of  supervision  of  all  the  schools  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  any  one  neighborhood  on  one 
day  of  the  week,  the  parishes  in  another  section  of  the  diocese  on 
another  day,  etc.,  with  obvious  saving  of  time  and  eff'ort,  and  with  a 
corresponding  diminution  of  cost  to  each  school. 

* '  Such  a  supervisor  would  first  of  all  instruct  the  teachers  in  the 
schools  in  the  elements  of  the  work  they  should  be  expected  to  carry  on, 
and  would  then,  in  visits  to  the  schools,  give  object-lessons  and  correct 
false  methods. 
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**K  generation  would  not  have  covered  one-fifth  of  its  natural  course 
of  time,  when  the  difficulties  arising,  not  merely  from  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  the  choir,  but  from  all  the  prescriptions  of  the  Moiu 
proprioj  would  thus  have  been  easily  solved. 

"The  parish  schools  constitute  the  key  of  the  situation.  They 
furnish  us  with  the  material  in  really  superfluous  abundance  ;  they  have 
this  material  ready  for  us  at  any  time  we  may  choose  to  select  for 
moulding  it  into  shape. 

**  Discipline  is  part  of  the  air  of  the  school,  and  will  need  scarcely 
any  looking  after.  The  rehearsals  are  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum, 
and  the  whole  elaborate  system  of  rewards  and  fines  to  which  Protestant 
churches  must  resort  in  order  to  secure  attendance  and  attention,  is 
for  us  superfluous.  The  children  are  all  of  one  faith  and,  so  to  speak, 
of  one  family.  An  intelligence  of  the  spirit  of  the  liturgical  year,  so 
important  an  acquisition  for  a  successful  rendering  of  Church  music, 
is  already  partly  their  possession ;  and  where  it  is  not,  will  become 
such  by  the  very  practice  of  the  rehearsals  and  the  explanations,  then 
given,  of  the  meaning  of  the  texts  to  be  sung. ' ' 

THE  TEACHERS  OF  THE  LOWER  GRADES. 

The  persistency  of  the  very  common  practice  of  placing 
young  inexperienced  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  is  inexplicable. 
The  starting  ot  a  young  child  on  the  road  of  knowledge  calls  for 
tact,  judgment,  skill,  and  knowledge  of  child  nature.  The  lower 
classes  are  usually  crowded  beyond  reason,  and  demand  not 
only  teaching  ability,  but  also  executive  ability  to  regulate  the 
sections,  and  see  that  no  child  is  neglected ;  yet  these  classes  are 
the  field  of  action  for  the  untried — and  sometimes  poorly  trained 
— teachers.  The  least  that  should  be  done  is  to  assign  these 
young  teachers  to  the  tutelage  of  the  best  teachers  that  the 
religious  community  possesses.  The  apprenticeship  will  be  some 
preparation  for  the  independent  class-room  work  afterwards. 


Criticisms  and  ]Votes* 

PEOBLEMS  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  OR  PRINOIPLES  OF  EPISTEMOLOGY 
AND  METAPHYSICS.  By  James  Hervey  Hyslop,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
New  York  and  London :  The  Macmillan  Company.  1906.  Pp.  xiv— 
661. 

A  work  on  philosophy  by  an  author  who  until  recently  has  been  an 
eminent  professor  in  one  of  the  foremost  American  universities  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  these  pages, — to  those 
at  least  whose  occupation  or  inclination  follows  kindred  lines.  Aside 
from  this  extrinsic  stimulus,  the  author's  authority,  the  inherent 
attractiveness  of  the  problems  discussed  should  claim  for  the  work 
more  than  a  passing  attention.  What  are  those  problems  ?  Not  the 
ephemeral  queries  of  to-day  and  yesterday,  but  the  deepest  things  that 
have  engrossed  thoughtful  minds  of  all  times  and  climes — Greek  and 
barbarian — the  problems  of  the  ultimate  "what"  and  ''why"  and 
**  whence"  of  the  real  as  well  as  the  ideal.  The  book  before  us 
arranges  them  in  the  following  graphic  scheme  : 


PROBLEMS: 


Ratio  essendi.  Material  Cause.  Constitution.  Nature. 

Ratio  fiendi.  Efficient  Cause.  Producer.        Agent. 

Ra'ito  agendi.  Final  Cause.         Purpose.  End. 

^  Ratio  cognoscendi.  Logical  Cause.     Evidence.         Reason 


Obviously  these  subjects  fall  easily  under  the  two  headings  indi- 
cated in  the  title  of  the  book.  The  problem  of  knowledge,  the 
criteria  of  truth,  and  the  perception  of  time  and  the  external  world 
may  be  called  epistemological,  while  materialism,  spiritualism,  and 
the  divine  existence  are  certainly  metaphysical.  Old  indeed  yet 
perennially  new  these  problems  deserve  to  receive  whatever  light  the 
accumulated  searching  of  the  ages  can  throw  upon  them.  But,  as  the 
author  rightly  judges,  '  *  it  is  the  duty  of  philosophers  to  discuss  their 
problems  directly  and  not  merely  the  history  and  evolutions  of  sys- 
tems" (vii);  and  so  his  work  is  throughout  as  much  critical  as  it  is 
expository.  The  problems  themselves,  and  especially  their  historico- 
critical  discussion,  are  too  complex  to  warrant  their  consideration  in 
this  place.  Suffice  it  to  indicate  the  author's  attitude  in  their  regard. 
Some  might  characterize  his  view-point  as  **  realistic,"  others  as 
**  idealistic. ' '     Against  both  appellations  he  protests,  however,  and  the 
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protest  occasions  the  following  expression  of  opinion  respecting  realism 
and  idealism,  as  philosophical  interpretations.  "Both  doctrines  are 
good  enough,"  he  says,  *'for  a  certain  kind  of  logic -chopping, 
when  we  have  once  learned  the  abstractions  that  they  embody ;  but 
they  never  serve  to  make  intelligible  the  rich  content  of  life  to  any 
who  has  not  experienced  it  in  all  its  exuberance  and  fascinating  wealth. 
They  are  rather  mere  devices  for  saving  inexperienced  minds  from  the 
trouble  of  thinking.  Inspiration  and  education  cannot  be  produced 
by  dialectic  variations  upon  refined  abstractions  like  these.  The  full 
measure  of  experience  and  contact  with  facts  are  the  only  resource  for 
obtaining  what  philosophy,  without  any  due  sense  of  humor,  has 
allowed  to  petrify  into  these  mere  fossils  of  truth.  Skeletons  may  be 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  life  that  once  was,  and  only  the  genius 
of  men  like  Agassiz  or  Cuvier  can  reproduce  from  such  relics  even  an 
outline  of  the  tissues  and  functions  that  played  their  drama  there  in 
the  past ;  and  in  the  same  way  it  will  require  genius  in  literature  to 
discover  any  evidence  of  former  life  in  philosophic  theories  like  ideal- 
ism and  realism.  These  are  only  names  for  dead  issues,  if  they  are 
made  any  more  comprehensive  than  the  necessity,  one  of  them,  for 
inoculating  dogmatism  with  a  healthy  scepticism  when  this  dogma- 
tism attaches  itself  to  realism,  and  the  other,  for  tempering  scepticism 
with  a  healthy  faith  in  human  faculty  when  it  is  tempted  by 
extravagances  in  the  field  of  idealism.  But  even  to  do  this  they  must 
be  in  master  hands.  They  will  not  effect  it  by  any  process  of  parrot- 
ting  philosophic  phraseology,  but  only  by  living  through  all  their 
details  the  facts  which  happen  to  get  a  concentrated  form  in  these 
terms"   (p.  581). 

This  frank  repudiation  of  the  pet  modern  shibboleths  commends 
itself  no  less  to  the  common  sense  of  the  plain  man  than  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  philosopher.  No  less  noteworthy  is  the  following  exhib- 
ition of  sincerity  :  *'  The  nauseating  habit  of  assuming  that  one  must 
make  his  peace  with  the  complacent  dogmatism  of  Kanto- Hegelian 
idealism  by  protesting  that  he  appreciates  it,  when  in  fact  he  either 
does  not  understand  it  or  must  perforce  attack  it  as  an  evidence  of 
mental  virility,  is  a  spectacle  that  tempts  one  to  rebellion,  if  only  to 
save  philosophy  from  stagnation  in  phraseology  wholly  unadapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  age  "    {ibid.'). 

The  author  recognizes  and  insists  that  it  is  the  duty  of  philosophy 
to  have  some  intelligible  message  on  the  great  issues  that  underlie  and 
pervade  man's  total  life, — those,  namely,  that  concern  the  existence 
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of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Plato  and  Aristotle  felt  this 
responsibility,  and  philosophy  continued  its  service  in  the  same  field 
until  the  time  of  Kant.  Now  the  outcome  of  Kant's  speculation  was 
agnosticism.  Our  author  says  :  ''The  jargon  of  Kanto-Hegelianism 
contains  no  definite  message  but  agnosticism  that  can  be  intelligible  to 
any  but  the  initiated  "  (p.  636).  And,  **  unfortunately  ever  since 
Kant  it  has  had  no  positive  message  for  the  world  such  as  would  be 
regarded  as  helpful.  Having  left  to  '  faith  '  the  belief  of  what  has 
presumptively  no  rational  evidence  for  its  existence  ;  having  adopted 
the  gospel  of  agnosticism  under  the  guise  of  an  idealism  which  vocif- 
erously denounces  a  materialism  that  is  harmless  or  irrelevant  to  the 
great  problems  of  human  interest  as  ordinarily  conceived,  and  having 
cut  itself  loose  from  the  '  empirical '  and  physical  sciences  in  both 
method  and  results,  it  is  wandering  about  in  a  priori  reflections  on 
nature  that  appear  to  have  a  meaning  because  the  language  in  which 
they  are  couched  seems  to  favor  the  religious  view,  while  their  real 
conceptions  are  concealed  behind  equivocations  which  few  detect.  It 
will  not  explicitly  and  courageously  emphasize  the  nature  and  extent 
of  agnosticism  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  '  faith, '  or  better  the  illusory 
and  erroneous  conception  of  the  common  religious  mind.  It  either 
evades  them  altogether  and  concentrates  its  attention  upon  the  problem 
of  epistemology  which  has  a  purely  minor  interest,  unless  its  conclu- 
sions can  be  utilized  to  enforce  the  lesson  of  knowledge  or  ignorance 
on  the  religious  question,  or  it  takes  refuge  in  a  jargon  that  has  an 
orthodox  ring  but  a  heterodox  meaning. ' ' 

The  disingenuousness,  concealment,  and  what  the  author  but  feebly 
exculpates  from  hypocrisy,  that  characterize  so  much  of  recent  philo- 
sophy are  due,  he  argues,  to  the  situation  in  which  the  world's 
teachers  find  themselves.  They  are  quite  ready  to  speak  their  minds 
if  they  were  conceded  the  freedom  they  need  and  deserve  :  '  *  But 
democratic  institutions  will  not  grant  this,  and  whether  we  call  a 
government  democratic  or  monarchic  the  extent  of  the  suffrage  makes 
all  our  Western  civilizations  democratic  in  character  and  influence. 
A  democracy  insists  upon  reducing  everything  to  the  level  of  the  low- 
est class  that  can  hold  the  balance  of  power.  We  usually  charge 
socialism  with  this  tendency,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  every  form  of 
government  socialism  would  soon  develop  into  an  aristocracy.  But 
however  this  may  be,  democracy  exalts  the  judgment  and  importance 
of  the  intelligent  classes  that  may  happen  to  possess  the  balance  of 
power.     The  demagogue  and  the  politician  appeal  to  the  passions  of 
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the  populace  and  flatter  it  with  praise  for  its  abilities  to  decide  social 
questions  until,  with  its  acceptance  of  the  weak  journalism  as  a  gospel, 
it  comes  to  feel  that  it  is  equal  to  the  best  in  the  determination  of 
political  counsels.  The  same  spirit  is  fostered  by  the  large  number  of 
religious  denominations  with  their  insistence  upon  the  right  of  private 
judgment  without  tolerance  for  that  of  others.  Our  educational  insti- 
tutions are  organized  on  the  basis  of  making  concessions  to  this  ten- 
dency, and  the  result  is  that  any  attempt  to  teach  disagreeable  truths 
to  political  and  religious  masters  is  resented  and  missionary  work  is 
impossible,  unless  it  expresses  the  belief  of  those  who  are  to  receive 
the  teaching.  Philosophy  suffers  especially  from  this  condition, 
because  its  duties  bring  it  into  more  ready  conflict  with  the  naive 
religious  conceptions  of  the  masses,  who  prefer  to  lead  and  govern 
rather  than  be  instructed  and  guided.  Philosophy  has  either  to 
accommodate  itself  to  popular  opinion  or  to  occupy  itself  with  useless 
or  curious  and  unintelligible  problems  "  (p.  639). 

Now  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  burden  and  trend  of  philo- 
sophical speculation  during  the  past  century  will  not  share  the  author's 
lament  at  the  curtailing  of  academic  freedom  in  this  connection.  To 
the  agnosticism  which,  as  he  admits,  was  ushered  in  with  a  mighty 
show  of  dialectic  by  Kant  and  given  so  much  of  the  pomp  of  natural 
science  by  Spencer,  is  due  in  a  large  measure  the  widespread 
weakening  of  conviction  concerning  the  truths  whereon  right  living 
and  ultimate  hope  are  based.  That  agnosticism  should  be  the  real, 
even  though  concealed,  mental  attitude  of  the  professors  of  philosophy  in 
our  universities  is  certainly  deplorable  enough,  and  one  may  well  rejoice 
that  respect  for  the  theistic  and  Christian  convictions  and  beliefs  still 
lingering  with  the  masses  of  the  people  is  able  to  restrain  in  some 
measure  the  academic  proclamation  of  such  so-called  philosophy. 

The  author  dedicates  his  work  sympathetically  to  his  '^  former  pu- 
pils whose  problems  and  perplexities' '  were  the  source  of  the  reflec- 
tions embodied  by  the  book,  and  he  hopes  thus  '*  to  return  with  inter- 
est the  thoughts  that  have  been  the  fruit  of  many  struggles  to  make 
clear  the  riddles  that  vex  the  unhappy  path  of  man  when  he  so  much 
needs  the  ideals  which  he  cannot  prove  but  only  live. "  It  is  greatly 
to  be  feared  that  the  book  will  not  realize  this  hope,  that  its  influence 
will  be  to  multiply  the  problems  and  perplexities  and  riddles  not  only 
of  the  author's  former  pupils  but  also  of  all  who  read  the  work,  unless 
they  are  prefortified  by  a  more  thorough  philosophical  habit  or  at  least 
deeper  convictions  respecting  the  existence  of  God,  the  spiritual  and 
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immortal  nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  divine  origin  and  constitution  of 
Christianity ;  for  the  whole  burden  of  the  author's  message  is  adverse 
to  the  acceptance  and  retention  of  these  truths.  They  present  to  him 
ideals  that  may  be  lived  but  cannot  be  proved, — that  is,  they  rest  on 
no  really  intellectual  foundation.  He  says  many  things  concerning 
religion,  and  especially  Christianity,  that  manifest  a  lack  of  insight 
both  into  the  history  and  the  nature  of  the  Church ;  as,  for  instance, 
where  he  asserts  *'that  the  Christian  system  abandoned  all  study  of 
external  nature,"  etc.  (p.  181);  or  again,  *'the  inner  and  reflective 
life  [of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries]  had  lost  its  force  and 
beauty,  and  the  religious  consciousness  sought  satisfaction  in  reviving 
the  contemplation  of  sensuous  embodiment  for  its  ideals"  (p.  407). 
The  book  abounds  in  statements  like  these. 

The  author,  it  may  be  expected,  has  no  love  for  scholasticism. 
He  loses  few  opportunities  of  using  the  corresponding  noun  and 
adjective  in  a  disparaging  connection.  Perhaps,  however,  a  fuller 
acquaintance  with  that  system  of  thought,  especially  in  its  recent 
development,  might  have  been  helpful,  at  least  negatively  if  not  posi- 
tively, in  constructing  the  work  at  hand.  It  might  have  served  to 
lessen  the  assurance  of  the  statement  that  '*  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  infinitude  of  space  and  time," — even  though  the  statement  can 
claim  for  itself  the  great  authority  of  Kant.  Every  elementary  manual 
of  scholastic  metaphysics  establishes  the  intrinsic  impossibility  of 
infinite  space  or  time,  just  as  every  manual  of  scholastic  logic  cautions 
one  against  the  canon  formulated  thus  by  the  author:  **If  the  premises 
are  false  and  the  reasoning  correct,  the  conclusion  will  be  false  "  (185). 
What  of  the  following  stock  syllogism  in  Barbara  ? 

The  natives  of  Italy  were  Greeks  : 
The  Athenians  were  natives  of  Italy  : 
The  Athenians  were  Greek. 

It  may  look  like  quibbling  to  call  attention  to  a  subtle  detail  like 
this,  and  yet  the  canon  as  just  formulated  involves  the  obvious  fallacy 
of  arguing  from  the  consequent  to  the  antecedent.  If  the  antecedent  is 
true  and  the  sequence  correct,  the  conclusion  must  be  true.  Ex  vero 
verutn.  But  if  the  consequent  be  false,  the  falsity  of  the  antecedent 
is  not  proved.     Ex  f  also  quodlibet. 

For  the  rest,  the  value  of  the  work  consists  mainly  in  its  criticism, 
and  in  this  respect  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  suggestive  and  stimulating  to 
the  professor  and  well-informed  student  of  philosophy. 
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A  GKAMMAR  OF  PLAINSONG.  In  Two  Parts.  By  the  Benedictines  of 
Stanbrook  Abbey,  Worcester.  London :  Bums  &  Gates,  Ltd. ;  The 
Art  and  Book  Oo.,  Ltd. ;  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  s  Benziger 
Bros.    1905.    Pp.116. 

The  movement  looking  toward  a  restoration  of  plainsong,  both  in 
its  musical  text  and  in  its  liturgical  use,  which  has  been  signalized  by 
the  profound  and  unremitting  studies  of  the  Benedictines  of  Solesmes, 
received  the  authentic  stamp  of  highest  approval  in  the  Motu  propria 
of  Pius  X  on  Church  music,  and  in  the  clearly  expressed  command 
that  not  only  should  a  restoration  of  this  kind  be  made  in  the  musical 
text  according  to  the  most  ancient  codices,  but  that  all  previous 
editions  of  the  Chant  should  quamprimum  cease  to  be  used.  The  Pope 
has  also  recommended  the  more  extended  use  of  plainsong  wherever 
possible. 

Among  the  many  perplexities  necessarily  precipitated  by  such 
legislation,  not  the  least  was  the  fact  that  the  various  text-books  of 
plainsong,  based  on  the  now  superseded  Ratisbon  chants,  could  no 
longer  serve  the  purposes  for  which  they  had  been  compiled.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  somewhat  recent  science 
of  musical  palaeography  should  have  left  many  questions  of  rhythmic 
interpretation  open  to  discussion,  and  that  mutually  exclusive  theories 
concerning  the  practical  rendition  of  the  ancient  chants  should  be 
propounded  and  warmly  advocated  by  their  several  schools.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  discussion,  not  a  little  of  which  has  served  to  darken 
counsel,  what  practical  step  could  be  taken  by  diocesan  authorities  to 
introduce  the  long-needed  reform  ? 

His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  solved  the  difficulty  in 
an  admirable  fashion  by  his  request  to  the  Benedictines  of  Stanbrook 
Abbey,  that  they  should  compile  a  practical  Grammar  of  Plainsong. 
One  may  well  fancy,  a  priori,  that  into  no  better  hands  could  such  a 
labor  be  intrusted  ;  for  such  a  task  has  both  a  theoretical  and  a  prac- 
tical side.  Stanbrook  Abbey  had  long  been  noted  for  its  zeal  in 
matters  of  liturgy,  as  the  volumes  of  the  Liturgical  Year  of  Dom 
Gueranger,  issued  in  translation  by  the  Abbey  press,  abundantly 
witness.  The  essential  connection  of  plainsong  with  the  liturgy  led 
naturally  to  a  close  study  of  the  question  of  musical  palaeography,  and 
the  Abbey  press  again  furnished  us  with  an  admirable  work  on  this 
subject,  a  work  which  vouches  adequately  for  the  familiarity  of  the 
Benedictine  nuns  with  all  the  questions  mooted  on  the  side  of  plain- 
song theory.     On  the  other  hand,  the  practical  side  of  the  question 
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had  not  been  neglected ;  and  the  singing  of  the  new  chants  by  the 
nuns  has  proved  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  beauty  of  the  chants 
and  their  artistic  and  liturgical  possibilities.  A  uniquely  interesting 
testimony  to  the  musical  zeal  of  this  famous  Abbey  is  the  long  letter 
of  Pius  X  to  the  nuns  of  Stanbrook,  dated  December  29,  written 
wholly  propria  manuy  and  commending  their  labors  in  the  highest 
terms  of  appreciation. 

Equipped  thus  both  theoretically  and  practically  for  the  task  laid 
upon  them  by  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  the  Benedictines  of  Stan- 
brook  have  produced  a  volume  which,  while  it  is  beautifully  printed 
and  withal  inexpensive,  covers  the  ground  assigned  with  sufficient 
fulness.  As  it  is  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  practical  study 
of  plainsong,  intricate  questions  of  archaeology  have  been  avoided  as 
far  as  possible,  although,  very  properly,  the  difficult  but  fundamental 
question  of  rhythm  receives,  in  addition  to  the  treatment  accorded  to 
it  in  Part  I,  a  more  elaborate  study  in  Part  II.  This  whole  second 
Part,  indeed,  is  wholly  given  up  to  the  absorbingly  interesting  study 
of  rhythm.  The  number  of  pages  (32)  occupied  with  this  one  theme 
is  not  relatively  too  large ;  for  it  would  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  plainsong  the  melody  is  of  slight  importance,  while  the 
rhythm  is  everything.  Into  questions  of  this  kind,  however,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  here.  Suffice  it  to  point  out  the  really  eminent 
success  achieved  in  the  presentation  of  this  most  difficult  question  with 
equal  clarity  and  attractiveness.  But  these  two  qualities  are,  indeed, 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  whole  volume. 

In  the  *'  Practical  "  part  of  the  volume  (Part  I),  after  an  admirably 
condensed  exposition  of  the  history  of  plainsong  (Chap.  I),  the  ques- 
tion of  the  pronunciation  of  Latin — so  necessary  a  preliminary  to  a 
successful  rendering  of  the  chants — is  taken  up  and  is  treated  with 
elaborate  care.  Then  follow  the  chapters  on  Notation,  Tonality, 
Rhythm,  Psalmody,  Hymnody,  Accompaniment,  the  Song  Parts  of 
the  Mass  and  Vespers,  the  Liturgical  Recitatives,  the  Liturgical 
Books ;  while  an  appendix  treats  of  Broken  Mediations  of  the  Psalm- 
tones.  Part  II  takes  up  the  Theory  of  Rhythm  and  gives  in  its  seven 
chapters  a  treatment  of  rhythmic  analysis  and  synthesis,  illustrated 
fully  with  plainsong  melodies  in  both  notations ;  and  here,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  difficult  subject  is  presented  not  merely  clearly,  but 
attractively. 

While  no  formal  bibliography  accompanies  the  volume,  the  refer- 
ences found  throughout  it  to  the  most  recent,  as  well  as  to  mediaeval 
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sources,  indicate  the  wide  reading  that  prefaced  the  composition  of 
the  work.  The  musical  illustrations,  both  in  chant  and  in  modern 
notation,  are  abundant  and  well  selected.  Like  the  letterpress,  they 
also  are  attractively  printed.  Altogether  a  very  difficult  work  has  been 
performed  with  a  success  that  should  earn  the  grateful  appreciation 
alike  of  the  scholar  and  of  the  student  of  the  Church's  song. — The  work 
will  appear  shortly  in  German,  French,  and  Italian. 

H.  T.  H. 

L'HISTOIEE,  LE  TEXTE  ET  LA  DESTINEE  DU  OONOORDAT  DE 
1801.  Par  L'Abbe  Em.  Sevestre.  Paris:  LetMelleux,  Editeur. 
Pp.  xxiv— 702. 

Those  who  desire  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  of  the  actual 
complicated  condition  of  affairs  in  France  will  be  greatly  assisted  by 
the  present  work,  wherein  is  collected  a  vast  amount  of  information 
that  could  otherwise  be  gathered  only  at  the  cost  of  much  time  and 
labor  spent  in  searching  through  public  documents  and  miscellaneous 
reports.  As  the  title  indicates,  the  book  comprises  three  parts.  The 
first  treats  of  the  negotiations  and  the  signing  of  the  Concordat — its 
ratification  at  Rome,  its  publication  in  Paris,  its  publication  and 
acceptance  by  the  various  French  governments  during  the  past  cen- 
tury, and  the  criticism  to  which  it  has  recently  been  subjected.  The 
second  part  studies  the  text  in  the  light  of  the  negotiations,  juridical 
and  theological  interpretations,  and  authoritative  decisions  bearing 
upon  it,  and  compares  it  with  the  other  concordats  signed  in  Rome 
and  the  '*  organic  articles."  After  discussing  what  should  be  the 
relations  between  the  Church  and  State  in  France,  in  view  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  the  tendencies  of  modern  societies,  and  the  character  and 
historical  antecedents  of  the  French  nation,  the  third  part  inquires 
who  have  been  the  authors  of  the  denunciation  of  the  Concordat,  and 
in  face  of  recent  discussions  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — discussions 
which  the  author  has  very  minutely  studied  and  completely  summar- 
ized— what  are  likely  to  be  the  consequences  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
Concordat.  Lastly,  an  appendix  of  some  200  pages  comprises  the 
principal  documents,  those  treating  of  the  Concordat  regime  in  France, 
of  the  separation  of  the  Church  and  State,  and  of  the  relations  of  the 
State  to  the  Protestant  and  Jewish  worship ;  besides  the  Concordat 
regime  in  other  countries.  The  most  recent  documents  are  here 
given — the  allocutions  of  the  Holy  See,  extracts  from  M.  Briant's 
report,  the  letter  of  the  French  Cardinals,  Protestant  and  Jewish 
deliberations  on  the  question  of  separation,  and  the  rest. 
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All  the  problems,  historical,  judicial,  and  philosophical,  bearing 
on  the  Concordat  and  consequently  on  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  are  thus  discussed.  Although  the  work  centres  on  the  condition 
of  things  in  France,  the  principles  involved  have  a  universal  applica- 
tion, and  since  the  facts  may  thus  be  regarded  as  fairly  typical  of 
similar  conditions  occurring  or  likely  to  occur  elsewhere,  the  book 
assumes  a  broader  significance  and  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  study 
of  the  difficult  relations  between  Church  and  State  generally.  Besides 
this,  the  copious  bibliography  and  annotations  adapt  the  work  still 
further  to  the  student's  requirements. 

MANUAL  OF  OHUKOH  MUSIO.  Prepared  by  William  Joseph  Pinn, 
O.S.P.,  Catholic  University  of  A.merioa;  Prof.  George  Herbert  Wells, 
Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  0, ;  Prof.  Francis  Joseph 
O'Brien,  Choirmaster,  Gesu  Church,  Philadelphia.  With  Preface  by 
the  Rev.  H.  T,  Henry,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Music,  St. 
Charles  Seminary,  Overbrook,  Pa.,  and  Introduction  by  His  Excellency 
the  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  United  States.  The  Dolphin  Press : 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    1905.    Pp.  xv— 150. 

To  those  who  from  the  outset  of  the  recently  proposed  reform  in 
Church  music  simply  sought  to  gain  clear  information  about  what  was 
to  be  done  and  how  we  were  to  begin  the  work  in  our  churches,  the 
attitude  of  some  of  our  practical  churchmen  and  seemingly  authori- 
tative interpreters  of  the  Papal  Mo/u  propria  must  have  been  greatly 
puzzling,  if  not  altogether  disturbing  to  their  faith  in  the  unity  of 
Catholic  discipline  or  loyalty  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Holy  See.  On 
the  one  hand  there  were  grave  men,  bishops  even,  Jesuit  Fathers, 
and  monsignori,  who  held  that  the  Pope  did  not  mean  the  reform  for 
America, — not  even  for  Holland,  small  as  it  is.  Others  thought  that 
there  was  more  than  a  lack  of  mere  chivalry  in  the  whole  proceeding, 
and  that  the  Pope  could  never  have  intended  the  banishing  of  women 
from  the  liturgical  choir,  since  that  implied  nothing  short  of  an  insult 
to  their  admitted  qualities  of  voice  and  heart,  if  not  a  flat  denial  that 
they  were  human  beings  with  souls  capable  of  worshipping  God. 

Between  these  extreme  interpretations  there  was  any  number  of 
wise  utterances  scattered  through  newspapers  and  magazines ;  and  one 
of  our  prominent  music  publishers  comforted  some  of  the  alarmed 
composers  who  had  earned  for  themselves  and  helped  some  of  our 
choir  singers  to  earn  also  a  modest  livelihood,  by  adapting  modern 
opera  to  Catholic  Sunday  services, — by  stating  that  they  might  go  on 
as  before,  because   '*  Catholics  need  not  be  counted  with;"    which 
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meant  that  they  would  take  what  was  given  them  by  the  dealers  and 
pay  for  it  as  heretofore,  so  long  as  the  clergy  knew  little  and  cared 
little. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  through  its  Dolphin  Press^  had 
willingly  agreed  to  urge  the  reform,  and  the  Apostolic  Delegate  with 
his  generous  whole-souledness,  inspired  by  the  sacred  responsibility 
that  makes  his  office  a  means  of  promoting  the  edification  of  the 
Church  in  America,  strengthened  the  purpose  of  that  magazine  by 
introducing  the  Manual  to  the  clergy  in  words  of  zealous  love  for  the 
decorum  and  glory  of  the  sanctuary.  His  Introductory  Letter  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  its  meaning. 

We  cannot  here  reproduce  the  admirable  thoughts  by  which  both 
the  Apostolic  Delegate  and  Dr.  Henry  preface  this  collection  of  prac- 
tical instruction,  which  every  pastor  and  every  choir  director  and 
organist,  and  every  person  interested  in  the  liturgical  services  of  the 
Church  should  not  only  read  but  carefully  study. 

At  the  present  time  no  priest  who  claims  to  do  his  work  dutifully 
can  afford  to  go  uninterested  in  the  recent  legislation  and  movement 
concerning  the  personnel  of  our  choirs,  the  training  of  boys  for  sing- 
ing in  church,  the  formation,  under  every  set  of  conditions,  of  a  body 
of  singers  that  will  answer  readily  to  the  requirements  of  Catholic 
liturgy  and  of  congregational  singing. 

The  well-printed  volume  of  the  Dolphin  Press  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Church  music  in  all  its  phases.  The  chapter-titles  indicate  the 
scope  and  treatment  of  the  book,  which  is  not  too  large  to  be  mas- 
tered in  a  few  readings.  After  briefly  explaining  the  call  for  the  reform 
and  the  legislation  looking  to  this  end,  the  reader  is  instructed  in  the 
method  of  organizing  a  choir, — first,  the  boys'  section,  and  then  the 
adults' .  The  number  and  proportion  of  voices  are  explained,  particular 
attention  being  devoted  to  the  disposition  of  the  alto-voices  which 
usually  brings  to  the  choirmaster  the  greatest  difficulty.  A  separate 
chapter  gives  * '  General  Hints  for  Maintaining  a  Choir ; ' '  another 
treats  of  the  choirmaster's  offices  and  the  duties  of  the  organist.  In 
the  second  Part  of  the  book  the  writer  discusses  the  distinctive  features 
of  a  Choir  of  Boys,  the  training  of  their  voices,  the  practices,  and 
the  rehearsal  room.  The  third  Part  is  given  over  to  an  exposition  of 
the  character  of  Gregorian  Chant,  Classic  Polyphony,  and  Modern 
Music. 

A  most  important  and  interesting  feature  of  the  volume  is  the 
instruction  regarding  Congregational  Singing  and  Modern  Hymnody. 
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In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  an  excellent  summary  of  regulations 
for  the  use  of  the  organ,  the  parts  of  the  liturgy  to  be  chanted  by  the 
priest,  etc.  The  Index  at  the  end  of  the  volume  makes  the  Manual 
a  very  handy  book  of  reference. 

In  conjunction  with  the  instructions  contained  in  the  above 
Manualy  the  Dolphin  Press  has  also  published  a  beautiful  repertoire  of 
approved  pieces  of  Church  music,  graded,  at  a  very  low  price  (25 
cents),  which  gives  the  reader  a  complete  list  of  carefully  selected 
compositions,  Masses,  Benediction  hymns,  and  liturgical  service  books, 
so  that  the  choirmaster  and  organist  know  exactly  what  to  choose  for 
different  occasions  and  places,  whether  for  a  cathedral  or  a  rural 
church. 

ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  EEPOET  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
PARISH  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  AROHDIOOESE  OF  PHILADEL- 
PHIA. (September!,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905.)  Philadelphia:  The 
Dolphin  Press.  Published  by  the  Diocesan  School  Board.  1905. 
Pp.  130. 

PARISH  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  COLUMBUS, 
September,  1905.  Report  of  Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  Third  An- 
nual Conference  of  Principals  and  Teachers  of  the  Catholic  Parish 
Schools  of  the  Diocese  of  Columbus. 

The  Archdiocesan  School  Board  of  Philadelphia  may  indeed  be 
congratulated  upon  the  work  accomplished  under  the  direction  of  the 
efficient  School  Superintendent  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  pivot  upon 
which  turns  the  central  wheel  that  moves  the  educational  machinery 
of  the  parishes. 

In  106  parishes  of  the  diocese  there  are  117  separate  schools. 
The  attendance  of  children  is  above  50,000,  which  shows'  an  increase 
of  2,218  over  the  previous  year. 

The  Superintendent's  Report  proper  directs  attention  to  a  re- 
vision of  the  course  of  studies  which  facilitates  systematic  grading  and 
offers  no  difficulty  to  the  admission  of  children  who  come  from  the 
public  schools.  Space  does  not  permit  us  here  to  dwell  upon  the  lucid 
and  terse  presentation  by  Father  McDevitt  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  different  branches  of  study,  their  proper  coordination  and 
supervision. 

One  of  the  admirable  features  of  the  Philadelphia  Catholic  School 
system  is  the  care  with  which  the  Superintendent  selects  the  means  of 
instructing  and  unifying  the  teachers.  The  courses  of  lectures  given 
regularly  to  both  the   Religious    teaching  communities  and  to  the 
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Catholic  lay  teachers,  are  uniformly  of  a  high  standard,  and  their  aim 
is  both  to  perfect  the  instructors*  methods  and  to  furnish  them  with 
abundant  stores  of  information.  The  School  Inspectors  representing 
the  different  Religions  Orders  meet  at  the  Catholic  High  S(  hool. 
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The  figures  in  their  order  indicate  :  Parish  School  attendance,  June,  1905  ; 

Public  School  attendance,  June,  1904  ; 
Total  population,  census  of  1900. 

With  them  they  bring  such  of  the  teachers  from  their  respective  houses 
as  are  capable  not  only  of  profiting  by  the  instruction  of  the  lecturers 
but  of  imparting  and  perpetuating  it.     The  lectures  are  not  confined 
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to  theoretical  expositions,  but  include  actual  practice  and  illustration. 
Thus  at  a  recent  lecture  on  chant  two  sets  of  boys  were  brought  to 
sing  alternately  to  demonstrate  the  superior  effect  of  a  certain  method 
of  teaching  choir  boys.  Similar  object-lessons  are  chosen  in  other 
departments,  and  that  with  the  utmost  care  and  the  single  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  best  actual  results.  The  fact  that  such  a  system  is  not 
stifled  through  want  of  the  necessary  financial  support  is  of  itself  a 
tribute  to  the  zeal  of  the  School  Board.  Father  McDevitt  does  not, 
however,  leave  his  constituents  in  any  doubt  as  to  what  remains  to  be 
done.  He  points  out  exactly  the  condition  of  the  educational  work 
done  within  and  without  the  Church  in  Philadelphia.  One  of  the 
ways  which  betokens  accurate  study  and  deep  interest  in  his  work  is 
exhibited  in  the  foregoing  sketch  which  shows  at  a  glance  the  relative 
attendance  of  children  in  our  schools,  and  indicates  where  the  gravity 
point  of  the  School  Board's  attention  is  required. 

The  Report  of  the  Columbus  Diocesan  School  Board  is  formulated 
in  a  record  of  the  transactions  of  a  series  of  Conferences  at  which  the 
principals  and  teachers  met  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  to  dis- 
cuss methods  of  improvement  in  various  departments,  and  to  listen  to 
some  practical  instructions  in  the  form  of  papers  read  on  such  topics 
as  **  The  Teaching  of  History  ;"  *'  Preparation  for  Class ;"  **  Music 
in  the  Parochial  School."  At  the  end  of  the  sessions  the  School 
Board  adopted  a  number  of  practical  resolutions  making  for  general 
improvement  in  the  schools  of  the  diocese.  A  separate  booklet  of 
Courses  of  Studies  for  the  elementary  grades  is  published  simultane- 
ously with  the  Bulletin. 


Recent  popular  Boohs. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  toward  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiased  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


At  the  Sig^n  of  the  Jack  o'Lan- 
tern :  Myrtle  Reed.  Put  nam. 
$1.50. 

A  man  whose  kindred,  both 
by  blood  and  by  marriage,  have 
abused  his  hospitality  for  years, 
leaves  his  home  and  its  contents  to 
a  nephew  who  has  never  troubled 
him,  and  his  heir's  experience  with 
disappointed  members  of  the  family 
compose  the  story,  which  abounds 
in  humor,  ends  happily  for  the 
deserving,  and  is  written  with 
conscientious  care  and  skill. 

A  y  e  s  h  a  :     H.  Rider  Haggard. 


Doubleday.     $1.50 


Leo  Vincy  and  Holly,  his 
preceptor,  discover  the  heroine  of 
*'She,"  living  in  Thibet  as  the 
veiled  priestess  of  Hes,  clairvoy- 
ant, possessor  of  radium  and  mis- 
tress of  alchemy,  loving  Vincy 
faithfully,  and  with  a  new  rival  in 
the  shape  of  a  new  incarnation  of 
Leo's  wife  in  the  day  when  he  was 
Kallikrates.  Battle,  murder,  and 
sudden    death    follow.       Ayesha 


confesses  that  as  far  as  she  knows 
she  is  only  an  evil  spirit  hoping 
to  be  something  better  some  day 
and  vanishes  with  Leo's  body, 
leaving  Holly  as  sole  survivor  to 
write  the  story.  The  book  is 
more  craftily  managed  than 
**She,"  and  its  wonders  are  as 
great,  but  so  large  has  its  class 
become  that  it  makes  but  little 
impression  on  one  acquainted 
with  the  earlier  book. 

Baby  Bullet:    Lloyd   Osboume. 

Applet  on.     ^1.50. 

A  rich  young  American  girl 
and  a  New  England  school  teacher 
making  a  foot-journey  in  Eng- 
land are  given  a  motor  car  of 
small  size  and  enormous  vicious- 
ness,  its  owner  being  weary  of 
trying  to  keep  it  in  repair.  Al- 
most immediately  they  encounter 
a  rich  young  American  with  a 
French  schoolmaster  acting  as 
driver  of  his  entirely  admirable  car 
and  their  new  acquisition  hurries 
and  harries  all  four  through  a  series 
of  incredibly  funny  adventures. 
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Ballingtons  :  Frances  Squire. 
Little.     $1.50. 

A  family  history  with  a  spe- 
cial study  of  a  girl  who,  beginning 
in  blindness  to  the  simple  piety 
and  unselfishness  of  her  parents, 
ends  by  seeing  too  late  that  these 
virtues  are  superior  to  the  mental 
gifts  and  acquisitions  which  she 
has  preferred  to  them,  and  that  a 
scoffer  at  Christianity  is  likely  to 
be  wanting  even  in  heathen  good 
qualities.  Such  theological  bias 
as  the  book  has  is  Presbyterian, 
and  its  author  is  not  in  the  least 
cowed  by  *' liberal"  assumptions 
of  superiority. 

Cicero  in  Maine:  Martha  Baker 
Dunn .     Houghton .    ^1.25,  net. 

The  nine  essays  in  this  vol- 
ume are  about  equally  divided 
between  just  appreciation  of  lit- 
erary topics  and  keen  but  not 
ill-natured  thrusts  at  shams  and 
humbugs,  literary,  educational, 
social,  and  civic.  By  sheer  sense 
of  humor  the  author  arrives  at 
something  very  near  the  Catholic 
condemnation  of  the  assumption 
by  the  state  of  duties  belonging 
to  the  parent. 

Claims  and  Counterclaims :  Maud 
Wilder  Goodwin.     Doubleday. 

A  young  physician  having 
blighted  his  prospects  in  a  small 
town  by  refusing  to  assent  to  its 
acceptance  of  a  gift  of  ill-gotten 
money,  goes  to  a  city  and  nearly 
starves.  Half  in  play,  he  inscribes 
* '  Pagan  Healer  "  on  a  card,  and 
puts  it  in  his  window  and,  in 
less  than  five  minutes,  acquires  an 
important  patient.  He  removes 
the  card  from  the  window  imme- 


diately, confesses  his  folly  to  his 
patient,  vows  never  again  to  be 
guilty  of  the  smallest  untruth,  and 
holds  to  his  resolve  even  when 
tested  in  an  emergency  in  which 
a  refusal  to  be  untruthful  seems 
ungrateful  and  selfish.  The  book 
is  written  with  admirable  modera- 
tion and  refinement. 

Complete  Poetic  and  Dramatic 
Works  of  Lord  Byron.  Hough- 
ton.    ^3.00. 

This  is  printed  in  larger  type 
than  the  older  one-volume  edi- 
tions, although  the  book  is  smaller. 
Its  lines  are  numbered  for  school 
use,  but  its  annotations  include 
very  little  not  supplied  by  Byron 
himself,  and  nothing  to  gratify 
curiosity  in  regard  to  the  man. 
The  editor,  Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More, 
furnishes  the  book  with  a  critical 
introduction  written  in  a  spirit  of 
uncommon  independence.  Noth- 
ing is  omitted  from  the  text. 

Counsels  of  a  Worldly  God- 
mother: Persis  Mather.  Hough- 
ton.    ^1.50. 

Nearly  all  the  counsel  here 
addressed  to  a  young  girl  is  sen- 
sible, but  the  author  seems  to 
fancy  that  an  American  gentle- 
woman of  the  twentieth  century 
has  the  blunt  coarseness  of  an 
eighteenth  century  fine  lady,  and 
even  uses  some  words  borrowed 
from  rustic  American  dialect,  and 
thus  the  impersonation  fails,  and 
no  young  reader  should  base  an 
ideal  upon  it.  Among  the  sub- 
jects in  which  counsel  is  given  are 
athletic  carriage,  hoyden  tricks, 
conversation,  the  value  of  read- 
ing, home  duties,  scandal,  and 
behavior  toward  divorced  persons. 
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Deep  Sea's  Toll:  James  B.  Con- 
nolly.    Scribner.     $1.50. 

Tales  of  almost  incredible 
suffering,  heroism,  and  self-denial, 
with  an  occasional  account  of 
meanness  outwitted  and  with  much 
grim  humor.  The  author's  nar- 
rative style  is  disfigured  by  petty 
errors  in  syntax,  but  the  substance 
of  his  work  is  admirable. 

Divining    Rod:  Francis    Newton 
Thorpe .     Little.     $1.50. 

The  heroine  of  this  story,  her 
father,  who  finds  oil  on  his  farm 
and  becomes  an  **oil  king,"  and 
her  mother  are  spiritualists,  and 
believe  themselves  guided  by  the 
heroine's  dead  sister.  The  story 
deals  with  the  father's  fight  with 
a  syndicate,  and  with  the  heroine's 
two  lovers,  one  the  son  of  her 
fether's  rival,  the  other  a  clever 
workman  who  has  made  his  way 
upward  from  the  ranks.  The 
story  pictures  the  syndicates  as 
keeping  spies  in  the  offices  of 
rivals. 

Edge  of  Circumstance:    Edward 
Noble.     Dodd.     j^  i .  50. 

The  youngest  member  of  a 
firm  of  shipowners  hoping  to  oust 
a  rival  and  to  become  next  in  rank 
to  the  capitalist  head,  forms  a 
scheme  for  wrecking  an  over-in- 
sured vessel  and  at  the  same  time 
carrying  out  a  pet  theory.  The 
captain  and  engineer  whom  he 
engages  for  the  task  obstinately 
bring  the  ship  through  all  manner 
of  dangers,  but  at  last  he  attains 
hisend  without  actually  committing 
the  intended  crime.  The  book 
abounds  in  small  errors  of  diction, 
and  <*fiddleys,"  a  nautical  gem 
of  the  author's  own  discovery, 
sparkles  on  almost  every  page. 


Eve's  Daughters:  A.  G.  Learned. 

Estes.     III.  50. 

A  gift  book  of  sayings  about 
women  selected  from  many  authors 
by  the  late  Frederic  Lawrence 
Knowles  to  accompany  a  series  of 
pictures  arranged  as  borders  and 
as  full-page  illustrations.  The 
general  tone  is  that  of  light  satire. 
The  pictures  are  occasionally 
cynical,  and  many  of  the  women 
figuring  in  them,  although  unde- 
niably pretty,  are  decidedly  **  ad- 
vanced," and  will  hardly  please 
readers  of  their  own  sex. 

Florence  of  Landor :  Lilian  Whit- 
ing.    Little.     $2.50. 

Sixteen  photographs  of  Flor- 
entine scenes  and  also  a  portrait 
of  Landor  illustrate  this  book 
which  is  the  result  of  two  or  three 
visits  to  the  city.  The  statements 
about  Landor  are  drawn  from  the 
Browning  correspondence,  but  to 
them  is  added  an  Atlantic  Monthly 
paper  written  by  Kate  Field  some 
forty  years  ago,  and  never  since 
republished.  This  paper  ranks 
next  to  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  as  a 
just  view  of  the  poet. 

Four  Days  of  God :  Harriet  Pres- 
cott  SpofTord.    Badger.    $\,oo. 

Original  decorations  in  color 
illustrate  every  page  of  the  text  of 
these  four  papers,  each  describing 
one  day  of  a  season.  The  veteran 
author's  ability  needs  no  affirma- 
tion. 

Green  Shay :    George  S.  Wasson. 

Haughton.     I1.50. 

A  pretty,  innocent  love  story 
runs  through  this  chronicle  of  the 
hardships  of  sailors  on  the  New 
England  Coast,  and  incidentally 
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the  reader  learns  many  things  of 
the  details  of  a  fisherman's  life. 
Among  the  characters  is  a  young 
man  who,  thinking  that  some  neg- 
lected parts  of  New  England  need 
a  missionary  quite  as  much  as  the 
heathen,  has  studied  for  the  minis- 
try and  finds  that  he  is  not  mis- 
taken. 

He   and  Hecuba :   Baroness  von 
Hutton.     Appleton,     $1.50. 

A  Church  of  England  curate, 
maddened  by  the  suffering  of  his 
wife  and  a  countless  group  of  chil- 
dren, puts  an  end  to  his  poverty 
by  writing  an  evil  novel  describ- 
ing an  entirely  unsuspected  sin  of 
his  early  youth.  His  secret  is 
penetrated  by  an  evil  woman  who 
has  been  tempting  him  for  some 
time,  and  her  hold  upon  him  for- 
bids him  to  thwart  her  in  a  certain 
plan  which  she  cherishes.  In  spite 
of  some  good  characters  and  amus- 
ing scenes  the  crude  viciousness  of 
some  of  the  characters  makes  the 
book  unpleasant. 

Heart  of  a  Girl:  Ruth  Kimball 
Gardiner.     Barnes.     $'i-.^o. 

The  school-life  of  a  Western 
girl  is  set  forth  with  great  minute- 
ness, and  the  description  of  the 
High  School  deserves  the  attention 
of  Western  Catholics  desirous  of 
knowing  how  much  study  is  done 
in  such  institutions.  The  girl  her- 
self is  morbid,  and  her  religious 
feeling  consists  principally  of 
angry  remonstrance  when  her 
prayers  are  not  fulfilled. 

Her  Letter :  Bret  Harte.   Hough- 
ton.    ;^2.oo. 

Three  poems  telling  a  love- 
story  in  the  early  days  of  Cali- 
fornia gold  mining,  with  a  full- 


page  picture  by  Mr.  Arthur  I. 
Keller  for  each  stanza,  decora- 
tions on  a  gold  background  for 
each  page,  and  ornamental  head- 
ings and  tail-pieces  for  each  poem. 
The  pictures  are  good  in  them- 
selves, and  the  whole  artistic 
scheme  is  thoroughly  sympathetic 
with  the  poetry. 

House    of  Merrilees :    Archibald 
Marshall .     Turner.     ^1.50. 

The  hero,  reared  to  regard 
himself  as  the  son  of  a  woman  of 
small  estate,  discovers  in  the  end 
that  he  is  the  heir  of  Merrilees,  a 
house  from  which  the  body  of  the 
former  owner  has  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared. The  supposed  heir  is 
his  nearest  friend,  and  the  dis- 
appearance is  the  work  of  a  man 
of  whom  he  has  known  all  his  life, 
and  the  chief  merit  of  the  book  is 
the  consequent  close-knitting  of 
the  plot,  but  it  is  clever  in  many 
ways. 

House  of  Mirth :  Edith  Wharton. 
Scribner.     ;^i.5o. 

The  career  of  a  girl  reared 
with  no  guiding  principle  and  with 
but  very  little  money  to  maintain 
her  while  living  among  the  rich 
and  reckless  is  the  main  interest 
of  this  book.  The  story  is  infi- 
nitely sad  and  is  related  with 
simple  frankness  without  foolish 
pity,  but  without  rancor.  The 
descriptions  of  the  idle  rich  are 
carefully  just,  but  unsparing. 

In  the  Land  of  the  Gods :  Alice 
Mabel  Bacon.     Houghton, 

Ten  stories,  each  one  written 
to  exemplify  a  Japanese  super- 
stition or  point  of  political  practice 
or   belief.     The    author    is   well 
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acquainted  with  the  country  and 
writes  gracefully. 

Island  of  Enchantment:  Justus 
Miles  Forman.  Harper.  $1.75. 
A  young  Venetian  tells  the 
story  of  his  going  forth  to  make 
war  against  a  princess  hateful  to 
the  republic  and  hateful  in  herself, 
and  of  the  beautiful  bride  whom 
he  won,  although  the  princess 
escaped  him.  The  archaisms  are 
not  very  well  managed  and  the 
author  succeeds  in  leaving  this 
century  without  definitely  placing 
himself  in  any  other.  Colored 
pictures  by  Mr.  Howard  Pyle 
illustrate  the  story. 

James  Russell  Lowell :  Ferris 
Greenslet.  Houghton.  $1.50, 
net. 

A  brief  critical  biography 
cleared  of  the  gossip  of  Mr.  Scud- 
der's  larger  work  and  of  Dr. 
Hale's  "Lowell  and  his  Friends," 
and  containing  some  new  matter, 
portraits  hitherto  unused  and  re- 
productions of  manuscript.  The 
author  writes  carefully  with  a 
tendency  toward  using  words 
uncommon  because  of  doubtful 
meaning. 

Joys  of  Friendship:  M.  Allette 
Ayer.      Lee.     J^i.50. 

Quotations  from  many  writers 
often  from  fugitive  pieces  of  un- 
known authorship  are  so  grouped 
as  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  the 
title.  It  is  a  pretty  book  intended 
for  the  average  reader  rather  than 
for  those  curious  in  literary  mat- 
ters. 

Jules  of  the  Great  Heart :  Law- 
rence Mott.     Century.     $1.50. 
A  group  of  stories  of  which 
the  central  figure  is  an  exception- 


ally brave  and  kindly  hunter  and 
trapper,  living  in  Northern  Canada 
and  versed  in  all  the  perils  of  the 
snows,  the  way  of  the  red  and  the 
white  savage  and  of  wild  animals. 
The  tales  are  not  exultantly  cruel 
in  tone  like  those  of  many  writers 
on  similar  scenes. 

Kipps:    H.   G.Wells.     Scribner. 

The  author  first  shows  the 
unconscious  miseries  of  a  poor 
London  boy's  life ;  then  the  sor- 
did, grinding  ugliness  of  his  days 
as  a  draper's  assistant  and  the 
utterly  fortuitous  fashion  of  his 
becoming  the  pupil  of  a  young 
woman  who  gave  evening  les- 
sons to  the  poor.  When  a  for- 
tune comes  to  him  he  does  his 
honest,  pitifully  ignorant  best  to 
fulfil  the  responsibilities  brought 
by  it,  and  then  allows  his  former 
teacher  and  her  mother  to  entice 
him  into  an  engagement  of  mar- 
riage from  which  he  literally  runs 
away  to  marry  a  poor  girl,  a  play- 
mate of  his  early  days.  He  loses 
the  greater  part  of  his  money,  and 
is  thenceforth  happy. 

Libro   d'Oro:    Lucia    Alexander. 
Little.     $2,00,  net. 

This  "Golden  Book  of  those 
whose  names  are  written  in  the 
Lamb's  Book  of  Life"  is  trans- 
lated from  early  Italian  collections 
of  miracle  stories  and  sacred 
legends  into  beautiful  English 
worthy  of  the  subject.  The  trans- 
lator is  the  mother  of  Miss  Fran- 
cesca  Alexander  Ruskin's  pupil 
and  the  author  of  "The  Hidden 
Servants, ' '  and  her  work  is  done 
in  the  same  spirit,  perhaps  even 
intensified.  The  collection  is 
unique. 
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Lonely  O'Malley :  Arthur  Stringer. 

Houghton,     ;^  1 . 5  o . 

The  young  hero's  parents 
leave  his  education  to  him,  and 
he  prosecutes  it  vigorously  if  not 
judiciously,  fighting  until  his  su- 
premacy is  recognized,  maintain- 
ing it  by  reckless  falsehoods ; 
leading  the  stupid  innocent  into 
mischief;  plunging  into  reckless 
piracy  when  occasion  serves,  and 
becoming  painfully  pious  when 
piety  happens  to  strike  him  as  a 
novelty.  The  story  is  highly 
amusing,  but  the  Irish  part  of  the 
hero  begins  and  ends  in  his  name. 
He  is  purely  Yankee.  The  book 
is  illustrated  by  good  pen-and- 
ink  drawings  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Merrill. 

Lynette  and  the  Congressman: 
Mary  Farley  Sanborn.  Little. 
$1.50. 

A  poor  Southern  girl  of  good 
family,  employed  in  one  of  the 
Government  Departments,  unin- 
tentionally, but  without  introduc- 
tion, makes  the  acquaintance  of 
a  Representative  and  the  two  fall 
in  love.  The  obstacle  to  their 
union  is  a  foolish  widow  who 
fancies  herself  in  love  with  the 
man,  but  all  ends  happily.  It  is 
a  pleasant  bit  of  comedy,  but  not 
quite  natural  in  all  its  movements. 

McAllister  and  his  Double:  Ar- 
thur Train .     Scribner.     ;^  i .  5  o . 

The  double  is  a  burglar  who 
has  once  served  as  McAllister's 
body  servant  and  the  two  have  a 
friendly  regard  for  one  another. 
The  misunderstandings  arising 
from  their  resemblance  are  equally 
funny  whether  they  affect  the 
police  or  McAllister's  friends,  and 
the  wit  with  which  they  extricate 


themselves  is  highly  ingenious. 
The  stories  in  which  they  do  not 
appear  are  of  small  value. 

Miss  Badworth,  M.  F.  H.     Eyre 

Hussey.     Longmans.     $1.50. 

A  country  gentleman,  whose 
sister  declares  that  women  are 
equal  to  all  the  tasks  generally 
left  to  men,  bequeaths  his  estate 
to  her  on  condition  that  she  hunts 
his  hounds  for  a  certain  time.  By 
taking  advantage  of  an  unimport- 
ant phrase  in  his  will,  the  task  is 
undertaken  and  well  carried  out 
by  his  niece,  and  just  as  litigation 
with  a  worthless  nephew  seems 
inevitable,  a  later  will  is  found, 
distributing  the  property  ration- 
ally. The  hunting  passages  are 
excellent. 

Nedra :  George  Barr  McCutcheon. 

Dodd.     1^1.50. 

A  betrothed  pair  elope  to  es- 
cape the  trouble  and  display  of  a 
fashionable  wedding,  and  a  ship- 
wreck separates  them,  leaving  him 
with  a  pretty  woman,  widowed  by 
the  wreck,  on  a  fabulous  island, 
whence  they  escape  to  find  the 
girl  on  the  point  of  marrying  an- 
other man,  whereupon  they  too 
are  married.  The  whole  story  is 
farcically  exaggerated,  and  the 
chapters  of  which  the  fabulous 
island  is  the  scene  are  absurd. 

Paradise  :  Alice  Brown.     Hough- 
ton.    $1.50. 

Paradise  is  the  name  given  to 
her  vision  and  hope  of  the  future 
by  a  waif  suddenly  flung  into  the 
intimate  life  of  a  group  of  New 
England  families,  and  her  influ- 
ence upon  all  of  them  is  curiously 
enlivening.  Nearly  half  of  the 
personages  are  humorous,  but  the 
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tone  of  the  book  is  melancholy  in 
spite  of  the  heroine's  almost  in- 
domitable cheerfulness. 

Question  of  our  Speech  :    Henry 
James .     Houghton .     ^  i .  o  o . 

The  awakening  address  made 
before  the  Bryn  Mawr  graduates 
last  summer  exhorting  them  to  try 
to  reform  the  prevalent  carelessness 
of  speech,  beginning  if  need  were 
with  themselves.  The  hits  in  the 
discourse  are  palpable.  His  ad- 
dress on  Balzac  is  included  in  this 
volume  and  some  passages  omitted 
in  delivery  are  restored. 

Hace  of  the  Swift :  Edwin  Gar- 
ble Litsey.     Little,     ^i.oo. 

Six  studies  of  animals  written 
without  exaggeration,  and  four 
drawings  by  Mr.  Charles  Living- 
ston Bull  compose  this  volume. 
The  author  does  not  take  sides  in 
the  dispute  between  those  who 
attribute  human  motives  and  ac- 
tions to  animals,  and  those  who 
deny  the  possibility  of  such 
things. 

Bebecca  Mary  :    Annie  Hamilton 
Donnell .      Harper.     ^1.50. 

Very  long  stories  of  the  very 
small  achievements  of  a  child 
who,  living  on  the  charity  of 
her  aunt,  regarded  herself  as  in- 
jured whensoever  she  failed  to  ob- 
tain her  own  way  and  was  much 
pitied  and  petted  by  the  minister's 
wife  and  the  minister.  All  the 
personages  are  painfully  affected 
and  seem  always  to  be  acting  a 
part. 

S.eckoniiig :    Robert   W.    Cham- 
bers .     Applet  on .     ;^  1 . 5  o . 

The  hero,  a  spy  in  New  York 
during     the  British    occupation, 


falls  in  love  with  a  girl  whom 
Walter  Butler  has  trapped  into  a 
secret  marriage,  and  the  whole 
story  becomes  a  duel  between  him 
and  the  Tory.  He  escapes  alive 
by  the  girl's  help  and  Butler  is 
killed.  The  book  contains  many 
interesting  things  about  the  great 
Iroquois  confederation  and  about 
Indian  customs. 

Red  Fox :  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

Page.      ;j^2.oo,  net. 

A  long  and  minute  study  of 
fox  life,  beginning  with  the  cub- 
hood  of  an  animal  who  came  to 
be  king  of  his  country  side.  He 
has  three  enemies,  two  dogs,  and 
a  farmhand  with  a  gun,  but  he 
escapes  them  all,  is  at  last  trapped 
and  sold  to  a  county  hunt,  but 
outruns  its  pack  and  is  left  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life.  He  is  a 
fox  and  nothing  more  from  first 
to  last,  and  he  is  not  pitied  when 
followed  by  the  dogs.  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  Mr. 
Bull's  pictures  and  small  draw- 
ings. 

Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary : 
' '  Anne  Warner. ' '  Little. 
^.150. 

A  spendthrift,  desirous  of 
placating  the  rich  aunt  whose 
affection  he  has  abused,  begs  her 
to  visit  New  York  and  allow  him 
and  his  friends  to  entertain  her  as 
far  as  his  poverty  will  permit. 
His  resources  extend  to  theatres, 
rather  doubtful  places  of  amuse- 
ment, and  champagne  suppers. 
Fortunately,  his  betrothed,  mis- 
trusting his  discretion,  has  under- 
taken to  play  lady's  maid  to  the 
aunt,  and  she  escapes  alive,  and 
so  pleased  with  her  adventures 
and  her  nephew,  and  so  rejuve- 
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nated  that  she  is  left  planning  a 
second  visit.  The  story  is  funny, 
but  lacks  good  taste ;  an  intoxi- 
cated old  lady  is  not  amusing. 

Resurrection  of  Miss  Cynthia: 
Florence  Morse  Kingsley. 
Dodd.     $1.50. 

Miss  Cynthia  after  attending 
funerals  all  her  life  is  told  by  a 
doctor  that  she  must  die  within  a 
year,  whereupon  she  prepares  to 
enjoy  herself,  untrammelled  by 
domineering  kinswomen,  to  spend 
the  income  which  she  has  need- 
lessly saved  and  to  recover  her 
youth.  She  resolves  not  to  die, 
and  the  lover  of  her  girlhood 
returns,  transformed  into  a  great 
physician,  assures  her  that  the 
other  doctor  was  mistaken.  It  is 
a  pretty  story,  although  some  of 
the  heroine's  statements  as  to  the 
will  of  God  are  in  no  creed  but 
her  own. 

Squire  Phin :  Holman  P.  Day. 
Barnes.     ;^i.5o. 

A  shrewd  and  well-read  law- 
yer remains  in  a  country  town 
chiefly  to  be  near  the  woman 
whom  he  loves,  although  she  al- 
lowed her  father's  pride  of  purse 
to  separate  them  in  their  youth. 
He  is  a  good  influence  in  thegos- 
sipping  little  place,  but  he  is  aided 
in  his  final  conquest  of  his  old 
enemy  by  his  errant  brother,  a 
retired  showman  with  a.  comic 
elephant  and  a  temper. 

Starvecrow  Farm:  Stanley  J. 
Weyman.     Longmans.    ^^1.50. 

The  heroine  elopes  with  one 
of  the  Thistleton  conspirators  sup- 
posing him  to  be  a  gentleman  and 
finds  herself  unprotected  in  a 
strange  place,  cast  off  by  her  of- 


fended family,  and  by  the  man  to 
whom  they  had  betrothed  her. 
The  story  shows  by  what  events 
the  extent  of  her  folly  was  re- 
vealed to  her  and  by  what  bravery 
she  redeemed  herself  in  the  esti- 
mation of  her  affianced. 

Under  Eocking  Skies :  Frank 
Tooker.  Century.  %\.^o. 
The  story  of  a  tempestuous 
voyage  during  which  a  wilful  girl 
discovers  where  her  heart  has 
really  been  given,  and  her  lover 
has  opportunities  to  show  both 
courage  and  good  seamanship.  It 
is  equally  compounded  of  humor 
and  scenes  of  peril. 

Valerian  Persecution :  Rev.  Pat- 
rick J.  Healy,  D.D.  Houghton. 
$1.50,  net. 

This  is  a  study  not  only  of 
early  Christianity  but  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  and  may  be  read 
with  equal  interest  by  the  school- 
boy and  the  divine.  The  rever- 
end author's  investigations  and 
comparisons  lead  him  to  exculpate 
the  pagans  from  the  charge  of 
blind  hatred,  but  also  serve  him 
as  means  to  exhibit  the  diflSculties 
which  met  the  early  Christians  at 
every  turn. 

Ward  of  the  Sewing  Circle : 
Edna  Edwards  Wiley.  Little. 
$1.50. 

An  odd  little  orphan  with  his 
pet  cat  is  passed  from  one  member 
of  a  sewing  circle  to  another  to  be 
entertained  and  brings  about  a 
happy  marriage  and  a  permanent 
home  for  himself.  The  queer 
household  ways  of  some  of  his 
entertainers  and  the  orphan's 
quaintness  make  the  book  pleas- 
antly amusing. 
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Ways   of    Nature:      John    Bur- 
roughs.  Houghton.    $\.\o,  net. 

These  fourteen  papers  have 
been  written  since  the  author 
made  his  public  protest  against 
the  attribution  of  human  qualities 
to  animals  wild  or  tame,  and  he 
carefully  refrains  from  going  be- 
yond the  record  of  what  he  actu- 
ally sees.  He  is  quite  as  inter- 
esting as  of  old,  but  different, 
and,  as  of  old,  he  accepts  nobody's 
theories  without  proof  and  regards 
all  observations  as  open  to  ques- 


tion, even  his  own.  A  character- 
istic portrait  forms  the  frontis- 
piece. 

Wizard's  Daughter :  Margaret 
Collier  Graham.  Houghton. 
$1.25. 

Seven  stories,  all  having  at 
least  one  original  point,  and  all 
very  well  told.  The  scene  of  all 
is  the  newly  settled  West,  and 
they  are  related  with  conscious- 
ness of  the  distinctive  foibles  of 
the  region,  but  with  equally  keen 
insight  into  its  fine  qualities. 


'Juvenile* 


Amy    in    Acadia :    Helen    Leah 
Reed .     Little.      $1.50. 

One  of  the  minor  characters 
in  the  Brenda  books  journeys 
through  Acadia  with  a  Chicago 
girl,  a  Plymouth  girl  and  her 
mother,  and  learns  something  of 
the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  the 
loyalists  exiled  during  the  Revo- 
lution. The  three  girls  are  un- 
congenial ;  and  by  their  example, 
forbearance,  and  toleration  are 
taught.     [Ten  to  thirteen.] 

Animal  Heroes :  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton.     Scribner.      IJ2.00. 

A  slum  cat's  adventures  in 
various  social  circles,  the  doings 
of  a  prairie  wolf,  a  Winnipeg 
wolf,  a  reindeer,  a  pig,  and  a  lynx, 
are  the  subjects  of  this  book,  which 
is  not  so  morbidly  sentimental  as 
some  of  its  author's  earlier  work 
and  is  illustrated  with  equal 
charm.      [Eight  to  any  age.] 

Dave   Porter  of  Oak  Hall :  Ed- 
ward       Stratemeyer.         Lee. 

I1.25. 

A  penniless  boy  saves  the  life 
of  a  rich  man's  daughter  and  her 


father  offers  to  give  him  an  edu- 
cation, and  in  this  book  he  is  seen 
at  a  preparatory  school  playing 
baseball  and  devouring  midnight 
'*  spreads."  His  teachers  muti- 
late the  English  language  extraor- 
dinarily. 

Fort  in  the  Wilderness :  Edward 
Stratemeyer.      Lee.     ;^i.2  5. 

The  siege  of  Detroit  in  1763, 
the  battle  of  Bushy  Run  and  the 
attack  on  Fort  Pitt  are  the  his- 
torical incidents  of  this  story  of 
two  American  youths,  a  woods- 
man and  an  aged  Indian  chief. 
The  character  of  the  boys  is  unex- 
ceptionable, but  their  speech 
abounds  in  modem  errors. 

Heroes  of  Iceland  :  Allen  French. 
Little.     |»i.5o. 

Dasent's  translation  of  "  The 
Story  of  Burnt  Nyal ' '  is  here 
adapted  for  the  use  of  children 
and  furnished  with  a  preface,  in- 
troduction, and  notes,  making  it 
worth  preservation  after  the  boy 
becomes  a  man.     [Ten  to  fifteen.] 
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Kristy's  Surprise  Party:  Olive 
Thorne  Miller.  Houghton. 
;^i.25. 

A  group  of  Christmas  stories 
related  to  a  child  by  her  uncles 
and  aunts,  abounding  in  cheerful 
good  temper  and  kindness,  and 
prettily  illustrated.     [Six  to  ten.] 

Little  Colonel's  Christmas  Vaca- 
tion :  Annie  Fellows  Johnston. 
Page.     $1.50. 

A  girl's  boarding  school  so 
well  managed  that  few  pupils  think 
of  the  traditional  transgressions 
is  the  scene  of  the  story  of  which 
the  central  interest  is  a  tale  of 
knightly  endeavor  to  be  virtuous 
and  unselfish.  The  book  furnishes 
the  reader  with  a  pleasant  incen- 
tive to  good  behavior.  [Ten  to 
twelve.] 

Little  Princess  :  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.     Scribner.     ;|;2.oo. 

The  author's  story  of  Sara 
Crewe  continued  and  amplified  by 
the  introduction  of  new  person- 
ages and  new  stories  of  the  old. 
[Ten  to  twelve.] 

Old-FasMoned  Tales:  E.  V. 
Lucas.     Stokes.     Ji-2o. 

Stories  from  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mary  Lamb, 
*' Peter  Parley,"  Jacob  Abbot, 
Miss  Sinclair,  and  other  authors  of 
the  former  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  are  judiciously 
selected  and  the  preface  explains 
their  grouping  to  the  elders. 
[Eight  to  any  age.] 

Only  Child:  Eliza  Orne  White. 
Houghton .     iJ  I .  o  o . 

The  small  heroine's  cats,  kit- 
tens, dolls,  doll-house,  and  a  large 


family  group,  her  friends,  have 
agreeable  little  adventures,  and 
she  is  a  good  companion  for  a 
child.     [Five  to  ten.] 

Outcast  Warrior :  Kirk  Munroe. 

Appleton.     111.  50. 

This  melodramatic  story 
with  its  hero,  scalped,  and  there- 
fore dead  by  Indian  custom,  truth- 
fully describes  the  red  man's  ways, 
but  is  too  full  of  horrors  to  be  per- 
fectly wholesome,  although  a  good 
corrective  of  sentimental  notions 
about  the  Indian.  [Ten  to  fif- 
teen.] 

Pup  :  Autobiography  of  a  Grey- 
hound: Ollie  Hurd  Bragdon. 
Caldwell.     1^1.50. 

* '  Pup  "  is  a  little  too  wise 
for  belief,  but  he  is  an  agreeable 
animal  and  his  story  is  illustrated 
with  excellent  photographs.  [Six 
to  ten.] 

Red  Chief:  Everett  W.   Tomlin- 

son .     Houghton .     ;^  i .  5  o . 

•  The  story  of  the  Cherry  Val- 
ley massacre  as  it  was  seen  by  a 
young  Whig,  an  Irish  friend  with 
an  impossible  brogue,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  Tory.  Brant  appears 
two  or  three  times,  and  is  well  de- 
scribed, and  some  genuine  letters 
exhibit  the  spelling  of  the  fathers. 
[Ten  to  twelve.] 

Red  Romance  Book:  Andrew 
Long.  Longmans.  $1.50, 
net. 

Stories  from  "The  Faerie 
Queen, ' '  the  Romance  of  the  Cid, 
Don  Quixote,  Ogier  the  Dane, 
Ariosto  and  the  Polyolbein  retold 
in  good  prose  and  illustrated  with 
colored  plates  and  pen-and-ink 
drawings.     [Eight  to  any  age.] 
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Sa-'zada  Tales:  W.  A.  Fraser. 
Scribner.     ^2.00. 

The  stories  in  this  book  are 
those  with  which  the  animals  in 
the  zoo  entertained  one  another. 
The  portraits  of  t\venty-four, 
drawn  by  Mr.  Arthur  Heming, 
illustrate  the  tales  and  pen-and  ink 
drawings  appear  on  the  margins 
and  in  the  text.  The  animals  are 
well  imagined  and  the  book  is  ex- 
cellent reading.  fEight  to  any 
age.] 

Schoolhouse  in  the  Woods:  A.  C. 

Plympton.      Little.     %i.^o. 

The  schoolgirl  heroine  has 
two  eccentric  bachelor  guardians 
who  vie  in  indulging  her,  and  her 
chosen  friend  is  a  negro  girl  of 
quaint  speech.  The  children  learn 
to  be  kind  to  animals  and  are 
shown  how  interesting  are  their 
ways,      [Eight  to  ten.] 

Shipwrecked  in  Greenland :  Ar- 
thur R.  Thompson.  Little. 
$1.50. 

Based  on  the  wreck  of  the 
Miranda  in  1894,  and  preserving 


the  names  of  some  of  the  rescuing 
crew,  this  story  describes  Eskimo 
manners  and  homes,  icebergs  and 
polar  hardships,  introducing  a 
few  well  drawn  fictitious  persons. 
[Eight  to  fourteen.] 

Star  Jewels:  Abby  Far  well 
Brown .     Houghton .     J  i .  00. 

Five  well -written  original 
fairy  tales,  five  little  poems,  and 
five  quaint  pictures  compose  this 
book  which  has  a  pretty  cover. 
[Five  to  eight.] 

Yellow  Cat:  Grace  V.  R. 
D  wight.     Appleton.     $1.50. 

Nine  stories  of  talking  dolls 
and  talking  animals,  fairies,  and 
children  with  colored  pictures, 
pleasantly  related,  but  lacking 
imagination.      [Six  to  eight.] 

Yoppy :  Autobiography  of  a 
Monkey.  Mollie  Lee  Clifford, 
Caldwell.      $1.50. 

Pictures  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Bridg- 
man  illustrate  a  chronicle  of  a 
monkey's  tribulations  chiefly 
caused  by  his  own  naughtiness. 
[Six  to  ten.] 


Literary  Cbat. 


McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  have  just  issued  an  interesting  memoir  of  Professor 
Edward  North,  who  is  a  typical  representative  of  that  classical  scholarship  fast  vanish- 
ing from  the  faculty  lists  of  our  colleges.  Professor  North  taught  Greek  for  nearly 
sixty  years  in  Hamilton  College,  and  whilst  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  contributed 
anything  of  original  value  to  his  study  by  writing,  he  left  the  impress  of  his  erudite 
and  high-minded  influence  upon  several  generations  of  students  and  professors,  to  one 
of  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  graphic  portrait  of  a  learned  and  gentlemanly 
teacher.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  possessed  the  talents  and  acquisitions  of  a  specialist 
in  the  ancient  classics,  he  was  not  a  mere  pedagogue  or  didactic  exponent,  but  knew 
how  to  draw  forth  the  sympathies  of  his  students  by  an  all-sided  culture  and  genial 
disposition. 
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Dr.  Moffat's  translation  of  the  second  volume  of  Professor  Harnack's  Christianity 
in  the  First  Three  Centuries  makes  a  stately  volume  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages 
(Putnam).  The  study  of  that  period,  from  the  historic  point  of  view,  is  of  great 
importance  in  modern  apologetics,  inasmuch  as  it  lays  bare  the  actual  value  of  the 
motives  that  produced  Christian  civilization.  Professor  Harnack  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly furnishes  abundant  argument  to  sustain  the  plea  that  Christianity  commended 
itself  from  the  very  first  to  the  most  noble  and  best  educated  minds,  as  well  as  to  the 
lowly  classes  among  the  pagans ;  furthermore,  he  offers  proof  that  the  discipline  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  in  all  its  fundamental  outlines  and  principles,  was  established 
under  Apostolic  auspices.  Of  course,  he  seeks  to  subvert  the  argument  of  continuity 
in  many  of  its  phases  and  results,  and  pursues  the  rationalistic  trend  upon  which 
modem  Lutheranism,  in  view  of  the  higher  criticism,  finds  itself  bent  by  the  force  of 
its  logic.  Among  Catholic  students  who  have  made  a  specialty  of  this  period  of  his- 
tory is  the  English  Jesuit  Father,  Alexander  Keogh,  of  St.  Beuno's  College. 


The  Dolphin  Press  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  a  new  magazine  entitled 
Church  Music.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  we  have  hitherto  made  through  The 
Ecclesiastical  Review  and  The  Dolphin  to  bring  the  undoubted  wishes  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  in  the  matter  of  Church  music  reform,  before  our  clergy  and  that 
class  of  Catholic  laymen  who,  by  their  intelligent  appreciation  of  a  liturgical  and 
truly  devotional  Church  service,  sustain  and  are  able  to  influence  the  carrying  out  of 
the  laws  of  the  Church. 

Hence  we  published  not  only  numerous  articles  on  the  subject,  setting  forth 
how  the  reform  may  be  begun  and  carried  on,  and  hmv  the  actual  difficulties  in  the 
way  may  be  neutralized ;  but  we  also  published  a  complete  Manual  io  guide  priests, 
organists,  and  choir  leaders  in  all  kinds  of  congregations,  large  or  small.  Owing  to 
the  misapprehensions  of  some  on  whose  zealous  interpretation  and  activity  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  wishes  of  the  Holy  Father  in  this  matter  depend,  we  failed  to  make  the 
desired  impression  upon  many  of  our  readers.  Hence  we  resolved  to  take  another 
way,  that  is,  of  a  continuous  and  sustained  propaganda^  appealing  to  bishops  and 
pastors  and  teachers,  by  a  separate  organ  that  would  gather  the  best  available 
material  in  Church  music,  and  put  it  before  those  who  wish  to  do  what  is  right  and 
commanded,  at  such  moderate  expense  that  no  plea  of  inability  could  be  justly 
advanced. 


What  urged  us  more  and  more  to  the  publication  of  Church  Music  was  the 
fact  that  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  could  not  be  subscribed  for  by  lay  persons, 
and  that  The  Dolphin  appealed  too  exclusively  to  friends  of  a  general  Christian 
culture  to  make  it  serviceable  for  organists  and  teachers  unable  to  subscribe  to  a 
high-class  periodical  like  The  Dolphin  for  the  mere  sake  of  finding  in  its  pages  an 
occasional  article  on  Church  music. 


What  we  thus  advocate  has  been  well  expressed  and  without  circumlocution  ia 
the  urgent  words  which  the  Apostolic  Delegate  addresses  to  us  on  this  matter  and 
which  serve  us  as  an  Introduction  to  our  Manual  of  Church  Music.  The  eminent 
representative  of  our  Holy  Father,  who  is  in  the  counsel  of  those  who  would  sincerely 
coSperate  with  our  Chief  Pastor  in  the  **  restoration  of  all  things  in  Christ,"  writes : 
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**  Unfortunately  the  edict  of  our  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  been  received  by  many  in  this 
country  with  misgivings  as  to  the  possibility  of  putting  it  into  practice.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  deplorable  hesitation  we  witness  in  the  banishment  of  profane  music 
from  our  churches  ?  .  .  .  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  this  procrastination 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  taste  has  been  vitiated  and  our  judgment  led  astray 
by  the  constant  use,  from  our  earliest  years,  of  sensational  profane  music,  and  conse- 
quently we  do  not  how  fully  realize  the  value  of  ecclesiastical  music." 


«*  It  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance,"  continues  the  Apostolic  Delegate, 
**and  deserves  our  serious  consideration.  Here  we  have  the  command  of  the 
Supreme  Pastor  of  the  Church,  emphatically  given  and  binding  in  conscience  bishops, 
priests,  and  people  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  all  this  anxious  care  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  and  the  last  fervent  appeal  of  His  Holiness,  Pius  X,  as  yet, 
comparatively  speaking,  very  few  are  the  pastors  who  have  earnestly  set  themselves 
to  work  to  correct  a  practice  so  vigorously  condemned  as  derogatory  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  House  of  God. " 


Superficial  reasons  advanced  against  prompt  action  in  making  the  changes  in  our 
church  choirs,  by  introducing  the  prescribed  Church  music,  are  all  answered  in  our 
Manual,  and  will  be  continually  dwelt  on  in  the  new  periodical,  which  does  not  con- 
fine itself  to  theoretical  and  legislative  exposition,  but  tells  every  organist,  every 
choir  leader,  every  teacher  of  boys  or  girls,  every  pastor  who  wishes  to  have  congre- 
gational singing  —which  is  much  more  edifying,  inexpensive,  -and  easy  than  the  music 
in  use  at  present — how  to  do  it  at  every  step. 


Lest  the  new  magazine  should  interfere  with  the  activity  of  similar  enterprises, 
such  as  the  Church  Music  Review,  which  the  veteran  champion  of  reform  in  this  field, 
Professor  John  Singenberger,  began  to  publish  last  year,  we  have  made  arrangements 
to  work  with  him  in  united  activity.  Our  coordinated  facilities  for  launching  and 
prospering  such  a  magazine  are  recognized  to  be  greater  than  any  isolated  and  indi- 
vidual efforts  could  make  them,  by  reason  of  the  preparatory  work  which  The 
Ecclesiastical  Review  in  establishing  The  Dolphin  Press  with  its  numerous 
channels  for  reaching  the  clergy  and  their  helpers,  has  done  during  the  past  years. 
That  same  pioneer  activity  will  be  to  our  readers  a  guarantee  that  the  best  means  of 
information  will  be  placed  at  their  disposal,  if  only  they  will  read,  and  do  the  little 
that  equity  and  a  congenial  Catholic  spirit  suggest  to  them  in  cooperation  with  us. 
The  prospectus  of  Church  Music  together  with  a  list  of  the  eminent  colaborers  in  our 
enterprise  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  month's  Dolphin.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 


In  a  very  interesting  volume  of  unusual  form  are  assembled  the  various  congratu- 
latory letters  and  memorials  addressed  to  Newman  on  the  occasion  of  his  elevation  to 
the  Cardinalate.  Following  each  address  is  the  reply  of  the  new  Prince  of  the 
Church.  Making  as  they  do  an  almost  complete  collection  of  what  passed  from  and 
to  public  bodies  in  connection  with  his  elevation,  and  dealing  at  times  with  subjects  of 
special  moment  to  the  religious  world  at  the  present  day,  they  form  a  quite  important 
part  of  the  Cardinal's  work.     The  compilation  is  almost  entirely  Fr.  Neville's. 
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The  publishers  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. )  request  us  to  announce  to  our  readers 
who  may  have  their  complete  subscription  edition  of  Newman's  works,  that  a  special 
edition  of  these  Addresses  to  Cardinal  Newman  and  His  Replies — iSyg-iSSiy  uniform 
with  the  subscription  edition,  has  been  prepared  for,  and  will  be  sent  to,  them  only. 
The  binding  of  the  edition  for  the  general  market  is  slightly  different. 


Our  librarians  and  readers  generally  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Messrs.  Ben- 
zigers  expect  to  publish  in  December  a  special  subscription  edition  of  Mores  Catho- 
liciy — in  four  volumes. 


From  one  of  our  contemporaries  we  clip  the  following  comment  printed  under 
the  heading  of  A  Sound  Franciscan  Critic  :  "In  The  Dolphin  for  July  and  August 
there  are  two  very  able  and  judicious  articles  on  Franciscan  literature  from  the  pen 
of  Father  Paschal  Robinson,  O.F.M.  Few  students  of  Franciscan  literature,  early 
or  late,  have  so  clear  and  complete  a  grasp  of  their  subject  as  that  possessed  by  this 
American  Friar ;  and  none  surpass  him  in  the  cogency  and  directness  of  its  expres- 
sion. The  articles  are  a  lucid  and  transparently  fair  criticism  of  the  present  contro- 
versy respecting  the  historical  merits  of  those  famous  Franciscan  documents  :  the 
Lives  of  St.  Francis  by  Celano,  the  Legend  of  the  Three  CompanionSy  the  Life  by 
St.  Bonaventure,  and  The  Mirror  of  Perfection.  The  very  thoroughness  of  the 
articles  precludes  quotation  from  them.  Where  all  is  so  good  it  is  impossible  to  pick 
and  choose.  We  would  advise  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  Franciscan 
literature,  and  those  who  would  know,  briefly  and  clearly,  just  how  it  now  stands, 
to  read  the  articles  for  themselves." 


Critics  of  some  of  the  Jesuit  Father  Tyrrell's  sayings  in  the  October  Dolphin 
under  the  title  of  "The  Spirit  of  Christ,"  exhibit  the  usual  intolerance  and  limita- 
tions in  interpreting  the  thought  of  a  mind  that  ventures  to  put  his  words  in  new 
forms  regardless  of  the  stereotyped  expressions  which  often  carry  with  them  a  faulty 
conception  of  things  sanctioned  by  tradition.  Tradition  will  always  be,  of  course,  a 
main  source  and  criterion  of  truth,  but  that  cannot  be  said  of  all  traditions.  The 
Pharisees  of  our  Lord's  day  had  many  traditions  for  which  they  pleaded  as  though 
they  were  the  sacred  laws  of  Moses,  and  the  Evangelists  who  record  the  facts  and 
teachings  of  Christ's  life  (Matt.  15  :  2-6;  Mark  7  :  3-13)  tell  us  what  He  thought  of 
this.  In  the  same  way  the  literal  sense  of  revealed  (written)  truth  is  not  the  only 
nor  necessarily  the  truer  or  more  important  sense  which  Christ,  who  taught  mostly 
in  parables,  wished  to  convey.  Where  that  literal  sense  is  evident  or  defined  by  the 
Church,  or  necessarily  implied  in  some  associated  doctrine  of  the  Church,  there  no  one 
will  dispute  it ;  but  wherever  else  the  object  of  the  truth  to  be  taught  is  reached 
more  directly  by  a  figurative  interpretation,  there  it  may  be  freely  and  preferably  main- 
tained. 


The  Philadelphia  Catholic  Truth  Society,  through  its  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Nevin 
Fisher,  has  undertaken  the  republication  of  Dr.  Edward  Pace's  Modern  Psychology 
and  Catholic  Education.  The  pamphlet  is  of  exceptional  value  to  teachers  and  has 
just  been  issued  as  one  of  the  Educational  Briefs  which  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Parish  Schools  sends  to  his  teachers  and  others  interested  in  educational 
work.     Both  pamphlets  are  from  the  Dolphin  Press. 
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The  familiar  story  of  Catholic  associate  editors  in  non-Catholic  literary  enter- 
prises being  placed  in  a  false  position  of  responsibility  repeats  itself  in  the  case  of  the 
new  Encyclopedia  Americana.  Father  Wynne,  S.J.,  finds  it  necessary  to  protest 
against  the  use  of  his  name  by  book  agents  in  behalf  of  the  above-mentioned  work. 
Unfortunately  the  effect  of  this  whole  system  is  to  discredit  not  merely  certain  non- 
Catholic  sources  of  information,  but  also  the  value  of  popular  Catholic  names  as  a 
guarantee  of  associate  worth. 

With  the  second  issue  of  the  New  York  Review  the  attractions  of  that  magazine 
grow.  The  editors  have  found  a  way  of  utilizing  good  home  talent ;  and  this  is  likely 
to  awaken  new  or  dormant  energies.  The  indications  are  that  higher  Catholic  sci- 
ence will  have  more  exponents  than  could  have  been  anticipated  in  view  of  the  sup- 
posedly limited  circle  of  educated  readers  in  America.  The  American  Catholic 
Quarterly ^  The  Messenger^  The  Catholic  University  Bulletin^  The  Catholic  Worlds 
The  Ecclesiastical  Review  and  The  Dolphin  are  appealing  practically  to  the 
same  circles  of  readers,  and  the  names  of  writers  found  in  any  one  of  them  may  now 
be  found  in  the  others.  With  seven  high-class  magazines  only  slighty  differentiated 
in  their  appeal  to  a  predominant  specialty  or  characteristic  tendency,  to  which  must 
be  added  the  Catholic  magazines  published  in  the  United  Kingdom,  education  ought 
to  advance  amongst  us  with  giant  strides. 


Books  Received* 

BIBLICAL. 

St.  John  and  the  Close  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  By  the  Abb6  Constant 
Fouard,  Member  of  the  Biblical  Commission.  Authorized  Translation.  New  York, 
London  and  Bombay :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1905.  Pp.  xxxiii — 250.  Price, 
JI1.60  net. 

The  Tragedy  of  Calvary,  or  the  Minute  Details  of  Christ's  Life,  from  Palm 
Sunday  Morning  till  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension.  Taken  from  Prophecy, 
History,  Revelations,  and  Ancient  Writings,  By  the  Rev.  James  L.  Meagher,  D,D. 
New  York:  Christian  Press  Association  Publishing  Company.     1905.     Pp.490. 

The  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  all  Sundays  and  Holidays  of  Obligation  of  the 
Year,  and  other  important  feasts,  according  to  the  Douay  Version.  Arranged  and 
edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Rich.  A.  O' Gorman,  O.S.A.  London;  R.  &  T.  Wash- 
bourne  ;  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  :  Benziger  Bros.  1905.  Pp.  265. 
Price,  $0,50. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  DEVOTIONAL. 

Infallibility.  A  Paper  read  before  the  Society  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
by  the  Rev.  Vincent  McNabb,  O. P.,  at  Holborn  Town  Hall,  on  May  17,  1905. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Spencer  Jones,  M.  A.,  President  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  London,  New  York  and  Bombay  :  Longmans,  Green, 
&  Co.     1905.     Pp.  xii — 86.     Price,  J550.36. 

Die  Bekenntnisse  des  hl.  Augustinus.  Buch  I — X.  Uebersetzt,  mit  Ein- 
leitung,  von  Georg  Freiherrn  von  Hertling.  Freiburg  Brisg.  und  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  B, 
Herder.     1905.     Pp.  519.     Price,  $0.85,  flexible  binding. 
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L' Homme  de  Dieu.  Discours  prononc6  i  Ars,  le  4  Adut  1905,  au  46  anni- 
vcrsaire  de  la  mort  du  Bienheureux  J.-B.  Vianney.  Par  le  Cardinal  Perraud, 
6v6que  d'Autun,  Membre  de  l'Acad6raie  Frangaise.  Paris:  P.  T6qui.  1905. 
Pp.  28. 

Duties  of  the  Married.  By  a  Catholic  Professor.  Cum  permissu  Superio- 
rum.     Milwaukee,  Wis.:  The  M.  H.  Wiltzius  Co.      1905.     Pp.  48.     Price,  ^.20. 

Les  Convenances  Contemporaines  de  L'Eucharistie.  Par  Abb6  Planeix, 
Chanoine  Honoraire,  Sup6rieur  des  Missionaires  Dioc6sains  de  Clermont.  Paris : 
P.  T6qui.     1906.     Pp.  viii — 79. 

NouvELLE  Theologie  Dogmatique.  Tomes  I — VIII.  I — Dieu  Dans  I'His- 
toire  et  la  R6v61ation,  pp.  106 ;  II — Les  Personnes  Divines,  pp.  127 ;  III — Le 
Creation  selon  la  Foi  et  la  Science,  pp.  192;  IV — Le  Verbe  lncarn6,  pp.  159; 
V — L'figlise  et  les  Sources  de  la  Revelation,  pp.  136;  VI — La  Grace  et  les  Vertus 
Infuses,  pp.  164;  VII — Les  Sacraments  (premiere  partie),  pp.  155.  Par  R.  P.  Jules 
Souben,  professeur  de  Theologie.  Paris,  83,  rue  de  Rennes,  VI*  :  Gabriel  Beau- 
chesne  et  Cie.     1905.     Pp.  1039. 

Forget-Me-Nots  from  Many  Gardens  ;  or,  Thirty  Days'  Devotion  to  the 
Holy  Souls.  Compiled  from  Various  Sources  by  a  Member  of  the  Ursuline  Com- 
munity, Sligo.  London  ;  R.  &  T.  Washbourne  ;  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  : 
Benziger  Brothers.     1904.     Pp.  199.     Price,  ^0.45. 

Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  By  the  Rev.  Ernest  R.  Hull,  S.J. 
St.  Louis :  B.  Herder ;  London  :  Catholic  Truth  Society.  Pp.  48.  Price, 
I0.05  net. 

Outline  Conferences  for  Children  of  Mary.  By  Father  J.  Dahlmann. 
With  Preface  by  Madame  Cecilia.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger 
Brothers.     Pp.  142.     Price,  JJ50.85. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Problems  of  Philosophy  ;  or,  Principles  of  Epistemology  and  Metaphysics. 
By  James  Hervey  Hyslop,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Logic  and  Ethics, 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  Ltd. 
1905.     Pp.  xiv— 647. 

Religion  and  Politics.  By  Algernon  Sidney  Crapsey.  New  York :  Thomas 
Whittaker.     1905.     Pp.  325.     Price,  ii.25  net. 

Modern  Psychology  and  Catholic  Education.  No.  12  of  Educational 
Briefs.  By  Edward  A.  Pace,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  Superintendent  of  Parish  Schools, 
Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  October,  1905.  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  The  Dolphin 
Press.     1905.     Pp.  22. 

Modern  Freethought.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Gerard,  S.J.  Westminster  Lectures^ 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Aveling,  D.D.  St.  Louis  :  B.  Herder.  1905.  Pp.54. 
Price,  paper,  $0.15  net;  cloth,  ^0.30  net. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Will.  By  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Sharpe,  M.A.  West- 
minster LectureSy  edited  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Aveling,  D.D.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B. 
Herder.     1905.     Pp.  53.     Price,  paper,  |o.  15,  net;  cloth,  $o.Tpy  net. 

L' Imagination  et  les  Prodiges.  Tomes  Premier  et  Second.  Par  Mgr. 
felie  Meric,  Docteur  en  Philosophie  es  Lettres,  Docteur  en  Theologie,  Professeur  ii 
la  Sorbonne.  Paris,  29,  rue  de  Tournon :  P.  T6qui.  1905.  Pp.  Tome  Premier — 
372  ;  Tome  Second — 352.     Prix,  chaque  volume,  6  francs. 
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Manual  of  Church  Music.  Prepared  by  the  Rev.  William  Joseph  Finn, 
C.S.P.,  Catholic  University  of  America,  Prof.  George  Herbert  Wells,  Georgetown 
University,  and  Prof.  Francis  Joseph  O'Brien,  Choirmaster,  Gesfi  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  with  Preface  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Henry,  Litt. D.,  Overbrook  Seminary; 
and  Introduction  by  His  Excellency,  the  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  United  States. 
Philadelphia:  The  Dolphin  Press.      1905.     Pp.  xvi — 150.     Price,  |o.75,  net. 

A  Grammar  of  Plainsong.  In  Two  Parts.  By  the  Benedictines  of  Stan- 
brook  Abbey,  Worcester.  London :  Bums  &  Gates,  Ltd. ;  The  Art  and  Book 
Company,  Ltd. ;  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger  Bros.  1905.  Pp.  116. 
Price,  I  Part  (only),  ^0.45  ;  complete  work,  $0.75. 

HISTORICAL. 

Joan  of  Arc.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell-Scott,  author  of  The  Tragedy  oj 
leather ingay,  etc.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  Sands  &  Co. ;  St.  Louis  :  B.  Herder. 
1905.     Pp.  106.     Price,  $0.75,  net. 

The  Valerian  Persecution.  A  Study  of  the  Relations  between  Church  and 
State  in  the  Third  Century,  A.D.  By  the  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Healy,  D.D,,  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
(The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge.)     1905.     Pp.  xv — 285.     Price  ;$i.So,  neL 
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Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Neville,  Cong.  Orat.  With  two  illustrations.  New 
York,  London,  Bombay  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1905.  Pp.  xxiii — 325.  jli.50, 
not. 
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In  the  Land  of  the  Strenuous  Life.  By  the  Abbe  Felix  Klein,  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Paris.  Author's  Translation.  Illustrated.  Chicago  :  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.     1905.     Pp.  xix — 387.     Price,  j^2.oo,  net. 

The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  By  Anne  Manning.  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 
B.  Herder.     1905.     Pp.  158.     Price,  ;J5o.6o,  net. 

Souvenirs  D'un  Vieux— La  Terreur — L'Empire — La  Restauration,  1780- 
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YE  ANCIENTE  CHRISTMASSK 


THE  keeping  of  Christmas  as  it  was  once  kept  in  "  Merrie 
England  "  is  so  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  that 
the  story  of  its  customs  (as  told  by  Washington  Irving  and  others) 
reads  as  ancient  history  to  the  present  generation.  Therefore  a 
reference  to  the  ancient  origin  of  Yule  and  its  time-honored  cus- 
toms will  not  be  wholly  unwelcome  to  the  older  reader,  while  it 
may  help  the  younger  to  a  better  conception  and  appreciation  of 
this  most  joyous  and  popular  of  all  our  festive  seasons.  We  say 
"  most  joyous  "  because  the  predominant  note  of  Christmas — 
which,  probably  more  than  any  other,  is  the  secret  of  the  popular- 
ity which  it  still  retains — is  the  feeling  of  "  Peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  mankind."     As  Dickens  has  said : — 

**That  man  must  be  a  misanthrope  indeed  in  whose  breast  some- 
thing like  a  jovial  feeling  is  not  aroused,  in  whose  mind  some 
pleasant  associations  are  not  awakened,  by  the  recurrence  of  Christ- 
mas. .  .  .  Who  can  be  insensible  to  the  outpourings  of  good 
feeling  and  the  honest  interchange  of  affectionate  attachment,  which 
abound  at  this  season  of  the  year  ?  A  Christmas  family  party  ! 
We  know  nothing  in  nature  more  delightful  !  There  seems  a  magic 
in  the  very  name  of  Christmas.  Petty  jealousies  and  discords  are 
forgotten ;  social  feelings  are  awakened  in  bosoms  to  which  they 
have  long  been  strangers ;  father  and  son,  brother  and  sister,  who 
have  met  and  passed  with  averted  gaze,  or  a  look  of  cold  recognition, 
for  months  before,  proffer  and  return  the  cordial  embrace,  and  bury 
their  past  animosities  in  their  present  happiness ;  kindly  hearts  that 
have  yearned  toward  each  other,  but  have  been  withheld  by  false 
notions  of  pride  and  self-dignity,  are  again  reunited,  and  all  is  kindness 
and  benevolence. ' ' 
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The  Year  of  Christ's  Nativity. 

We  have  thought  and  spoken  of  this  year  as  A.D.  1905.  But 
this  is  not  historically  correct.  Christ  was  born  B.C.  4.  There- 
fore this  is  the  year  of  grace  1909.  In  the  earliest  centuries  of 
the  Christian  Church,  men  continued  to  reckon  the  years,  as  their 
forefathers  had  done,  from  the  founding  of  Rome,  or  A.U.C. 
(Anno  Urbis  Co7tditae\  And  it  was  not  until  the  sixth  century 
that  Dionysius  the  Little,  a  monk  of  Rome,  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  computation  of  Easter,  and  first  began  to  change  the  title  of 
the  year  from  A.U.C.  to  A.D.  without  also  amending  its  date. 
Indeed  this  omission  of  four  years  was  not  found  out  until  the 
revival  of  learning  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Dionysius  had 
placed  the  Birth  of  Christ  in  A.U.C.  754.  But  Herod  the  Great 
died  just  before  the  Passover  of  the  year  A.U.C.  750;  and  we 
know  that  he  was  still  ruling  when  Christ  was  born. 

Moreover,  the  two  passages  in  the  Gospels  throw  confirma- 
tory light  on  this  correction  : — (i)  St.  Luke  (3  :  2)  says  that  John 
the  Baptist  came  preaching  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  (i.  e.^ 
A.U.C.  780),  and  that  Christ  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  when 
He  began  His  ministry.  This  fixes  the  Nativity  at  A.U.C.  750, 
and  corresponds  with  the  corrected  date.  (2)  St.  John  (2  :  20)  tells 
us  that  in  the  first  Passover  of  Christ's  ministry  the  Jews  spoke  of 
the  Temple  as  having  been  begun  forty-six  years  before.  It  was 
begun  by  Herod  in  A.U.C.  734.  Add  forty-six  to  this  and  we 
again  get  A.U.C.  780, — the  same  date  as  St.  Luke's. 

The  Day  of  Christ's  Nativity. 

As  to  the  precise  day  on  which  Christ  was  born  the  learned 
have  long  been  divided.  Some  have  fixed  it  at  the  feast  of  the 
Tabernacles ;  some  at  the  Passover ;  and  others  again  have  ob- 
served that,  if  the  shepherds  were  watching  their  flocks  by  night 
in  the  fields  at  the  time,  the  Nativity  could  hardly  have  occurred 
in  the  depths  of  winter.  However,  the  25th  of  December  was 
observed  as  the  day  of  the  Nativity  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  for  St.  Chrysostom  tells  us  that,  at  the  instigation 
of  St.  Cyril,  Julius  caused  a  strict  investigation  to  be  made  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  25th  of  December  was  the  correct 
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day  of  our  Lord's  birth.  Certainly  it  was  so  observed  in  the  days 
of  Diocletian,  for  he  caused  a  church  in  Nicomedia,  which  was 
filled  on  this  day  with  Christians  celebrating  the  Nativity,  to  be 
set  on  fire. 

The  Ancient  Origin  of  the  Christmas  Festivity.  . 

According  to  Seldon's  Table  Talk  our  Christmas  festivity  is 
but  the  survival  of  the  great  Roman  festival  of  the  "  Saturnalia" 
held  at  the  same  season  of  the  year.  And,  indeed,  in  several 
points  do  they  accord.  Not  only  is  there  the  identity  of  season, 
both  being  toward  the  close  of  December,  but  we  find  also  an 
identity  of  duration,  both  having  the  same  number  of  holidays 
(holy  days).  And  until  some  300  years  ago,  the  Lords  of  Mis- 
rule or  Christmas  Princes,  who,  with  their  mock  court  and  royalty, 
formed  so  essential  and  prominent  a  feature  in  the  Old  English 
Christmas  festivities,  were  but  the  modern  representations  of  that 
still  older  custom,  when  at  the  Saturnalia  the  Roman  servants 
were  allowed  to  exchange  places  with  their  masters,  and  the 
Roman  lord  waited  on  his  slave.  This  Roman  winter  festival  was 
a  week  given  up  to  revelry  and  burlesque.  Nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  tables  spread  for  feasting ;  nothing  heard  but  sounds  of 
merriment.  All  business  was  suspended,  and  no  one  allowed  to 
work  but  cooks  and  confectioners.  Nothing  was  to  be  read  or 
recited  which  did  not  provoke  mirth  adapted  to  the  occasion ;  and  all 
exertion  of  mind  and  body  forbidden  save  such  as  made  for  recrea- 
tion or  amusement.  The  slaves  were  permitted  the  utmost  free- 
dom of  truth  and  raillery  with  their  masters ;  even  to  sitting  with 
them  at  table,  dressing  in  their  clothes,  playing  tricks  upon  them, 
and  telling  them  of  their  faults.  In  short,  every  grotesque  humor 
imaginable  and  an  inverted  order  of  things  were  indulged  in  during 
this  short  week,  which  was  to  repay  the  many  other  weeks  of 
the  year  in  which  the  slave  had  to  be  so  subservient  to  his  lord. 
Such  was,  in  the  main,  the  Roman  Saturnalia  as  Horace  saw  and 
described  it,  who,  from  his  love  of  quiet,  retired  from  the  city 
during  this  noisy  season.  Our  Christmas  is  the  modern,  theirs 
the  ancient  Saturnalia. 

An  old  English  custom  still  lingers  in  a  few  places  which  is  a 
striking  instance  of  this.     It  was  long  the  general  rule  to  allow 
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the  servants  and  apprentices  to  lie  abed  on  Christmas  morning, 
and  for  the  mistress  and  master  to  get  up  and  attend  to  the  duties 
of  the  day.  The  bellman  used  to  go  around  in  the  early  hours 
of  Christmas  morning  and  bawl  out  the  greetings  of  the  season. 
As  he  marched  through  the  streets,  ringing  his  bell,  he  cried, 
"  Good-morning,  masters  and  mistresses  and  all :  I  wish  you  a 
merry  Christmas."  Then  was  sung  the  following  rhyme  which 
had  reference  to  the  above  custom : — 
**  Arise,  mistress,  arise. 

And  make  your  tarts  and  pies. 

And  let  your  maids  lie  still ; 

For  if  they  should  rise  and  spoil  your  pies. 

You'd  take  it  very  ill. 

Whilst  you  are  sleeping  in  your  bed, 

I  the  cold  wintry  nights  must  tread,"  etc. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  Old  English  Christmas  cus- 
toms show  traces  of  a  strange  medley  of  beliefs.  First,  we  have 
to  go  back  to  the  times  of  the  pre-Roman  occupation,  then  the 
Romano-British  period,  next  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  lastly  the 
Danish.  In  the  last  three  there  was  a  heathen  as  well  as  a  Chris- 
tian phase,  so  that  when  the  Christmas  festival  finally  emerged  in 
its  Christian  form  it  had  to  deal  with  two  lapses  into  Paganism 
after  the  conversion  of  the  Celts  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Celtic  Church.  We  must,  consequently,  expect  to  find  that  there 
had  been  a  transformation  and  conversion  of  customs  and  beliefs 
which  were  originally  non-Christian.  Elements  of  truth  in  the 
different  heathen  cults  as  well  as  immemorial  customs  were 
cleansed  and  made  to  serve  the  higher  and  diviner  purpose  and 
end. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe,  also,  how  many  of  our  Christian 
festivals  synchronize  with  old  heathen  feasts :  the  Saturnaha  with 
our  Christmas ;  the  feast  of  Apollo  (the  god  of  the  sun)  with 
Midsummer  day  (St.  John  the  Baptist)  ;  New  Year's  day  with  the 
Feast  of  the  Circumcision ;  the  festival  of  the  goddess  Februa 
(2d  of  February)  with  that  of  the  Purification  of  the  B.V.M.;  the 
Bonna  Dea  (the  chaste  and  prophetic  Roman  deity  who  revealed 
her  oracles  only  to  females)  with  the  ist  of  May  (the  month  of 
Mary) ;  and  the  festival  of  Pomona  (the  Roman  deity  of  fruits  and 
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trees)  with  the  ist  of  November.  How  are  we  to  account  for 
these  coincidences  ?  An  eminent  theologian  has  said  that  "  the 
best  rule  for  setting  the  meaning  of  difficult  passages  in  Holy- 
Writ  is  to  always  take  the  simplest  meaning  of  the  words,  unless 
there  be  some  obvious  reason  against  it."  And  the  obvious 
explanation  of  the  concurrence  of  so  many  heathen  festivals 
with  our  Christian  religious  feasts  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
they  were  public  holidays.  Hence,  what  more  likely  than  that 
the  authorities  of  the  early  Christian  Church  should  take  their 
people  when  they  could  get  them ;  that  the  sensible  Christians 
of  the  early  Church  chose  those  days  to  do  honor  to  their  saints 
when  the  slaves  and  freemen  were  obliged  to  be  at  liberty  and  in 
which  every  one  had  leisure  ?  Many  a  pagan  custom  was  born  of 
laudable  purpose.  To  salute  the  New  Year  with  vows  of  public 
and  private  felicity ;  to  ascertain  and  maintain  the  inviolable  bounds 
of  property ;  to  hail,  on  the  return  of  spring,  the  genial  powers  of 
generation ;  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  founding  of  Rome, 
and  to  restore,  during  the  humane  license  of  the  Saturnalia,  the 
primitive  equality  of  man, — these  were  not  such  atrocious  objects 
after  all. 

The  early  Church  saw  no  harm,  then,  in  converting  heathen 
feasts  into  Christian  festivals,  and  in  putting  pagan  customs  to 
Christian  uses.  Nor  was  she  without  an  ancient  and  sound  pre- 
cedent. In  the  worship  of  Isis — which  dated  back  to  a  period 
earlier  than  the  entering  of  the  Israelites  into  Egypt — the  women, 
clothed  in  linen  garments,  held  a  sistrum  (or  rattle)  in  their  right- 
hand  and  a  mirror  in  the  left.  The  Israelites  having  fallen  into 
the  idolatries  of  the  country,  brought  their  mirrors  out  of  Egypt 
with  them.  In  themselves  the  mirrors  were  harmless.  More- 
over, they  were  made  of  valuable  metal.  So  instead  of  ordering 
that  they  should  be  discarded  or  destroyed,  Moses  put  these  very 
mirrors  to  a  profitable  and  higher  use  by  having  them  formed 
into  a  brazen  laver  for  the  Tabernacle.  And  God  evidently  ap- 
proved of  his  common  sense. 

The  Derivation  of  the  Word  "  Yule." 

An  old  name  for  Christmas  was  Yule,  and  many  have  been 
the  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  this  word.     Some  maintain  that  it 
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comes  from  the  Greek,  ov\o<i  or  tov\o<;^  the  name  of  a  hymn  in 
honor  of  Ceres  (the  Demeter  of  the  Greeks),  the  Roman  goddess 
of  Agriculture,  and  daughter  of  Saturn.  Others  contend  that  it 
is  a  contraction  of  the  \.ja.\m  Jubilum,  signifying  a  season  of  rejoic- 
ing. And,  as  j  is  pronounced  like  y  in  Latin,  we  have  here  a 
possible  origin  of  the  custom,  formerly  in  vogue  in  the  North  of 
England,  of  the  people  crying  "  Ule  !  Ule ! "  as  a  token  of  rejoic- 
ing on  Christmas  morning.  A  few  hold  the  opinion  that  Yule 
refers  to  a  festival  in  honor  of  Julius  Caesar.  Others  again  have 
thought  that  the  word  is  synonymous  with  ol  or  oel,  which 
in  Gothic  denotes  a  feast,  and  was  also  the  favorite  liquor  drunk 
on  such  occasions ;  hence  our  word  "  ale."  But  the  most  pro- 
bable derivation  is  that  "  Yule  "  is  the  Gothic  giul  or  hiul — the 
origin  of  our  word  "  wheel,"  and  bearing  the  same  significance. 
The  Juel  Fesi  was  the  midwinter  "  Wheel  Feast,"  and  the  wheel 
represented  the  circling  years  which  end  but  to  begin  again. 
Two  facts  lend  confirmatory  color  to  this  being  the  correct 
etymology.  First,  as  Christmas  comes  at  the  winter  solstice — the 
turning  point  in  the  "  wheel  "  of  the  natural  year,  when  the  sun 
enters  upon  his  northern  journey,  and  begins  a  fresh  revolution  in 
his  annual  circuit — we  find  that  the  device  for  marking  Yule-tide 
in  the  old  Clog  Almanacs  was  a  wheel.  Secondly,  the  "  Yule 
Clog,"  or  "  Yule  Log  "  (as  we  now  term  it),  was  the  wheel-shaped 
log,  in  front  of  which  was  roasted  the  great  boar.  Clog  Almanacs 
were  primitive  calendars  made  of  square  blocks  of  wood  or  bone, 
with  notches  cut  around  equal  in  number  to  the  days  of  the  year, 
and  with  some  signifying  device  opposite  each  remarkable  or  im- 
portant day.  In  Scandinavia  it  was  called  a  "  Runic  Staff,"  be- 
cause of  the  Runic  characters  used  in  its  numerical  notation,  and 
appears  to  have  been  long  rather  than  square  in  shape. 

In  pre-Christian  England,  the  summer  and  winter  solstices 
were  times  of  great  observance  and  were  celebrated  by  the 
lighting  of  fires.  Here  mark  the  beautiful  agreement  of  our 
Christian  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  with  that  of  the  heathen 
feast  of  the  summer  solstice,  and  that  of  Christmas  with  the 
winter  solstice.  Beyond  that  of  our  Lord,  St.  John  the  Baptist's 
Nativity  is  the  only  one  the  Church  celebrates.  He  was  "  a  burn- 
ing and  shining  Hght,"  but  even  he  "  must  decrease."      So  his 
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festival  is  observed  on  Midsummer  day,  the  summer  solstice,  when 
the  sun  is  at  its  zenith,  but  also  when  it  enters  upon  its  southern 
or  declining  journey  and  the  days  begin  to  decrease.  The  Nativity 
of  Christ  is  celebrated  at  the  winter  solstice.  Did  not  St.  John 
the  Baptist  say  of  Him  :  "  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  de- 
crease "  ?  So  the  festival  of  Christmas  comes  when  the  "  fiery 
orb  of  day  "  enters  upon  his  northern  or  ascending  circuit  and 
the  days  begin  to  increase. 

How  strange  it  now  seems  that  the  keeping  of  Christmas  was 
once  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  England.  Yet  such  was  the 
case  during  the  Commonwealth.  For  the  celebration  of  ancient 
holidays  was  forbidden  ;  and,  instead,  the  last  Wednesday  in  each 
month  was  to  be  observed  as  a  solemn  "fast."  In  1644,  Christmas 
day  fell  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  the  year,  and  an  order  went 
forth  that  the  day  was  to  be  kept  as  a  "  fast."  The  proclamation 
provoked  great  resentment.  To  be  ordered  "  fasting  "  instead  of 
feasting  on  Christmas  day  was  a  state  of  affairs  not  to  be  readily 
tolerated,  and  not  a  io^^N  riots  were  the  result.  Again,  attempts 
were  made  to  stop  all  "  decorations."  Yet  in  the  very  shadow  of 
the  building  where  Cromwell's  Parliament  passed  its  laws  against 
the  ancient  and  festive  observance  of  Christmas,  those  very  laws 
were  defied.  And  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  not  only  was 
a  sermon  preached,  but  the  church  was  decorated  with  evergreens. 
In  the  third  place,  no  church-bells  were  to  be  rung.  In  mediaeval 
days  bell-ringing  was  a  prime  element  in  festive  celebrations,  espe- 
cially at  Christmas. 

**  And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 

Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  roU'd 

And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again, 

With  all  its  hospitable  train. 

Domestic  and  religious  rite 

Gave  honor  to  the  holy  night : 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  bells  were  rung ; 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  Mass  was  sung  ; 

That  only  night  in  all  the  year 

Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. ' ' 

In  fact  by  the  fondness  of  the  English  people  for  ringing  their 
bells,  England  earned  the  title,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  "  the  ring- 
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ing  island."  During  the  Commonwealth,  however,  in  place  of 
the  merry  "peals  which  formerly  welcomed  Christmas  from  every 
tower  and  steeple  in  the  land,  the  crier  passed  along  the  silent 
streets  ringing  his  harsh-sounding  bell  and  proclaiming  in  monot- 
onous voice  :  "  No  Christmas  !  No  Christmas !  " 

Under  the  Commonwealth,  the  "  Masques  "  which  had,  at 
Christmas,  been  so  popular  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  and 
country  gentry,  were  forbidden.  The  theatres  were  closed,  and 
the  actors  who  dared  to  disobey  were  whipped  at  the  cart's- tail, 
while  the  spectators  were  fined.  And  preaching  in  churches  was 
prohibited ;  but  there  were  always  some  ready  to  set  at  defiance 
the  laws  of  the  pseudo-parliament.  In  not  a  few  cases  the 
country  gentlemen  guarded  the  doors  of  the  church  while  the 
forbidden  services  were  held.  In  the  diary  of  Sir  John  Evelyn 
occurs  this  entry :  "  Christmas  Day.  No  sermon  anywhere,  no 
church  being  permitted  to  be  open,  so  observed  it  at  home." 
And  there  is  a  similar  entry  for  December  25,  1654. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  poem  written  at  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth  : — 

^*  All  plums  the  prophets'  sons  deny, 
And  spice  broths  are  too  hot ; 
Treason's  in  a  December  pie, 
And  death  is  in  the  pot. 

Christmas,  farewell !  thy  days,  I  fear, 

And  merry  days  are  done  ; 
So  they  may  keep  feast  all  the  year, 

Our  Saviour  shall  have  none. ' ' 

Referring  to  the  Restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  contrasting 

it  with  the  Protectorate  period.   Poor  Robin's  Almanack ^  1685, 

says : — 

"  Now  thanks  to  God  for  Charles'  return. 

Whose  absence  made  old  Christmas  mourn ; 

For  then  we  scarcely  did  it  know. 

Whether  it  Christmas  were  or  no. 

To  feast  the  poor  was  counted  sin, 
When  treason  that  great  praise  did  win. 
May  we  ne'er  see  the  like  again, 
.  The  roguish  Rump  should  o'er  us  reign." 
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Christmas  Eve. 

It  is  1909  years  since  the  first  Christmas  carol,  the  Gloria  in 
excelsis,  was  chanted  above  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  and  the 
Christmas  story  first  fell  on  mortal  ears.  No  incident  of  the 
Christmas-history  has  so  taken  hold  of  the  devout  imagination  of 
Christendom  as  this.  No  wonder  then  that  Christmas  carols  have 
retained  so  lasting  a  popularity.  A  Christmas  without  its  carols 
we  cannot  imagine.  How  true  to  the  feeling  of  the  season  is  the 
derivation  of  the  word  "  carol " — cantare,  to  sing,  and  rolUy  inter- 
jection of  joy.  And  how  natural,  as  fitting  the  popularity  of 
Christmas  carols,  when  we  discern  in  them  the  reflected  joy  and 
praise  which  are  the  atmosphere  of  heaven,  as  expressed  by  that 
angel-chant  on  the  first  Christmas  eve.  Many  a  custom  and  many 
a  legend  has  grown  around  the  vigil  of  the  Nativity.  Let  us 
glance  at  a  few. 

With  our  ancestors,  Christmas  Eve  was  the  "  Mother  Night ;" 
the  time  at  which  the  year,  as  well  as  the  Lord  of  the  year,  was 
born.  On  this  night  the  Yule  Clog  (log)  had  to  be  lighted  by  the 
"  brand "  (or  unburnt  portion)  saved  from  the  Yule  log  of  the 
previous  year ;  the  safe  keeping  of  which  was  regarded  as  a  secur- 
ity against  fire  during  the  year.  May  we  not  here  see  the  pass- 
ing from  the  oldest  "  Earth-worship  "  to  the  next  oldest  "  Hearth- 
worship  "  ? 

It  was  customary,  at  any  rate  in  the  North  of  England,  to  toll 
the  church  bell,  as  for  a  funeral,  on  Christmas  eve.  This  was 
called  the  "  Devil's  knell."  The  custom  originated  in  the  belief 
that  the  devil  died  when  Christ  was  bom :  "  The  seed  of  the 
woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head." 

The  pretty  and  touching  custom  prevailed  of  hanging  a  sheaf 
of  corn  outside  the  church  porch  on  Christmas  eve.  This  may 
have  been  prompted  by  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  birds,  arising 
from  an  old  Saxon  belief  Our  Saxon  forefathers  were  very  super- 
stitious. They  had  many  pretenders  to  witchcraft.  They  be- 
lieved in  the  powers  of  philtres  and  spells  and  invocated  spirits. 
They  confided  in  prognostics,  and  believed  in  the  influence  of  par- 
ticular times  and  seasons.  And  at  Christmastide  they  derived 
peculiar  pleasure  from  their  belief  in  the  immunity  of  the  season 
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from  malign  influences, — a  belief  which  descended  to  Elizabethan 
days,  and  is  referred  to  by  Shakespeare,  in  Hamlet: — 

"Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes, 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long  ; 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad  ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome  ;  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time." 

This  sheaf  was  called  the  "  bird's  sheaf."  And  whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  custom,  it  was  a  beautiful  idea ;  so  in 
keeping  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  season,  and  teaching  that  this 
feeling  should  at  so  inclement  a  season  of  the  year  be  extended 
even  to  our  feathered  friends  as  well  as  to  mankind, — that  the 
winged  creation  should  be  a  sharer  in  our  Christmas  joy  and 
plenty,  since  the  same  God — whose  birth  at  this  season  we  so 
joyfully  commemorate — is  the  Maker  of  all. 

There  was  another  observance  which  to  within  quite  recent 
times  was  generally  prevalent  throughout  England.  This  was 
"  Wassailing  the  appletrees."  On  Christmas  eve  the  farmer  left 
his  warm  fireside  and,  accompanied  by  his  farm-servants  and 
family,  proceeded  to  the  orchard.  Here  they  poured  Hbations  of 
ale  or  cider  upon  the  fruitful  trees  and  offered  up  an  invocation 
in  the  following  quaint  doggerel  rhyme : — 

* '  Stand  fast  root,  bear  well  top, 
Please  God  send  us  a  good  howling  crop. 
Every  twig,  apples  big ; 
Every  bough,  apples  enow. 
Hats  full,  caps  full. 
Full  quarters,  sacks  full." 

A  superstition  long  prevailed  in  the  west  of  England  that  at 
midnight  of  Christmas  eve  the  oxen  in  the  stalls  were  always 
found  on  their  knees — as  in  the  attitude  of  devotion — but  that 
since  the  alteration  in  the  calendar  from  the  old  style  to  the  new 
they  continued  to  do  this  only  on  the  eve  of  Old  Christmas  day. 
Brand,  writing  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  tells  us  that  this 
belief  was  held  even  then  in  Devonshire. 
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Christmas  Day. 

One  of  the  good  old  names  for  Christmas  was,  throughout  the 
Western  Church,  that  of  the  "  Feast  of  Lights."  And  a  traveller 
from  the  Continent  of  Europe  who  visited  England  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  so  struck  with  the  festal  glow  of  the  English  homes 
and  churches  at  Christmas  that  he  called  it  the  "  Land  of  Light." 
Pere  Cyprian  says  that  Christmas  was  observed  in  England, 
especially  at  the  king's  palaces,  with  greater  ceremony  than  in 
any  other  realm  in  Europe.  This  may  have  been  due,  partly,  to 
a  desire  to  correct  the  natural  gloom  and  comparative  dulness  of 
the  English  climate,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year.  But 
we  prefer  to  think  that  this  old  custom  oi  lights  at  Christmas  had 
a  reference  to  the  beautiful  teaching  peculiar  to  this  season  of  the 
year — the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  Him  who  is  alike  the 
''  Light  of  Light "  and  "  Light  of  the  World  " ! 

Again !  In  every  house  an  indispensable  on  Christmas  day 
was  the  Yule  candle.  This  was  to  be  of  a  particular  make  and 
size.  For,  being  lighted  the  first  thing  on  Christmas  morning,  it 
had  to  continue  burning  until  the  close  of  the  day ;  else  it  por- 
tended bad  luck  to  the  family  during  the  ensuing  year.  It  has 
been  thought  that  this  Yule  candle  had  its  origin  in  the  custom 
of  relighting  the  fire  in  each  house  at  the  winter  solstice  from  the 
ever-burning  village  fire.  It  this  be  so,  how  readily  the  pre- 
Christian  practice  lent  itself  upon  which  to  graft  the  Christian 
observance, — the  celebration  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Light  "  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  But  it  may  also 
be  asked  whether  the  belief  in  the  necessity  for  the  Yule  candle, 
burning  without  intermission,  had  any  connection  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  never-failing  sanctuary-lamps  in  Catholic  churches. 

Among  the  sweetmeats  peculiar  to  Christmas  are  the  Yule 
doughs  or  Yule  babies,  still  given  to  children  in  the  North  of 
England.  They  are  flat  cakes  made  of  dough,  about  the  size  of 
a  hand,  and  roughly  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  woman  with  her 
arms  crossed  over  the  breast.  The  features  are  crudely  suggested 
by  means  of  currants.  And,  in  the  arms  of  the  woman  a  smaller 
figure  representing  a  child  is  embraced.  The  whole  has  reference, 
without    doubt,  to  Our  Lady   and  the    Infant   Christ.     At  St. 
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Alban's  these  sweetmeats  are  still  in  vogue,  but  go  by  the  name 
of  "  Pop  Ladies."  May  not  this  be  a  later  development — or  even 
another  form — of  that  other  custom  (now  obsolete)  when  a  box 
representing  a  cradle,  decorated  with  ribbons,  surrounded  with 
flowers  and  apples,  containing  two  dolls  representing  the  Virgin 
Mother  and  Infant  Christ,  and  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  was 
carried  from  door  to  door  on  the  arms  of  a  woman,  who,  on 
reaching  a  house,  uncovered  the  box  and  sang  the  carol  known 
as  the  "  Seven  Joys  of  the  Virgin." 

No  allusion  to  Christmas  would  be  complete  without  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Christmas  tree.  With  its  accompaniments,  it  is  as  full 
of  symbol  and  pregnant  meaning  as  it  is  of  instruction.  Its  birth- 
place is  Egypt.  The  tree  there  used  was  the  palm,  and  the 
ceremony  was  in  full  force  long  before  the  days  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  The  palm  tree  puts  forth  a  fresh  shoot  every  month, 
and  was  therefore  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  the  year.  When 
parties  were  given  at  the  winter  solstice  in  ancient  Misraim  a 
spray  of  the  palm  with  twelve  shoots  was  suspended  to  symbolize 
the  completion  of  another  year.  The  custom  passed  into  Italy, 
where  the  fir  tree  was  employed,  and  its  pyramidal  tips  decorated 
with  burning  candles  in  honor  of  Saturn.  The  Christmas  tree, 
such  as  we  now  see  it,  with  its  pendant  toys  and  manikins,  is  dis- 
tinctly portrayed  in  a  single  line  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  II,  389. 
And  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  gives 
an  engraving  from  an  ancient  gem  representing  a  tree  with  four 
"  oscilla "  hung  upon  its  branches.  In  time  the  custom  of  the 
Christmas  tree  passed  into  Germany,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  pyra- 
mids which  have  sometimes  been  substituted  there  for  the  tree. 
The  Germans  identify  the  Christmas  tree  with  the  apostolic  labors 
of  St.  Maternus,  one  of  the  earliest  if  not  the  very  first  of  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  among  them.  They  have  a  legend  about 
him  sleeping  under  a  fir  tree  and  of  a  miracle  that  occurred  on  the 
occasion.  The  Christmas  tree  as  we  know  it  was  only  introduced 
from  Germany  about  1820-30.  Mr.  Baring  Gould  thinks  it  a  sur- 
vival of  the  pagan  Ysdrasil^  or  world  tree.  But  Dom  H.  P.  Feasy, 
O.S.B.,  F.S.A.,  believes  it  can  be  traced  back  to  the  "Tree  of  Life" 
in  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  and,  with  a  connecting  link  in  the  "Tree 
of  Calvary,"  brought  onwards  to  the  great  "  Life  Tree  "  growing 
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beside  the  waters  in  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem.  Anyway,  traces  of 
it  can  be  found  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  in  every 
faith,  and  in  every  nation. 

John  R.  Fryar. 
Ramsgate,  England. 


THE  MOTHER  AND  THE  TEACHER. 

THE  first  step  toward  any  intelligent  treatment  of  the  child  as 
we  find  him  is  a  full  understanding  of  the  ideal  child  under 
ideal  conditions.  If  there  were  any  way  in  which  we  could  dis- 
cover what  tendencies  the  child  inherited  from  his  ancestors  and 
the  relative  strength  of  these  tendencies ;  and  if  in  addition  to  this 
knowledge  we  possessed  complete  control  of  his  social  and  phys- 
ical environment,  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
develop  him  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  my  previous  article  on 
the  Quality  of  Culture.  But  there  are  many  ifs  here.  There  are 
evidently  many  conditions  which  cannot  be  fulfilled.  But  even 
while  we  may  not  find  the  ideal  child,  and  while  neither  parent 
nor  teacher  may  know  the  exact  inherited  tendencies  of  the  actual 
child,  nor  may  have  anything  like  complete  control  of  his  environ- 
ment, nevertheless  the  first  step  toward  any  intelligent  treatment 
of  the  child  as  we  find  him  is  an  understanding  of  the  ideal  child 
under  ideal  conditions. 

In  guiding  the  development  of  the  child  the  teacher  is  con- 
fronted with  many  difficulties  which  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  mother.  In  the  first  place,  the  mother  should  be  in  a  far 
better  position  than  the  teacher  to  understand  the  child's  physical 
inheritance.  Her  intimate  knowledge  of  herself  and  of  her  hus- 
band should  be  no  inconsiderable  aid  to  an  understanding  of  the 
child's  inherited  tendencies.  But  of  course  the  child  inherits 
traits  and  tendencies  which  are  not  visible  in  its  immediate  parents. 
Every  one  who  has  given  any  study  to  the  problems  of  heredity 
is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  child  is  apt  to  inherit  many  tend- 
encies from  a  comparatively  remote  ancestry.  The  mother  is 
frequently  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  traits  which  characterized 
the  childhood  of  her  own  and  of  her  husband's  ancestors.  Never- 
theless, the  wise  mother  who  is  anxious  to  guide  the  development 
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of  her  child  intelligently  will  lose  no  opportunity  of  acquainting 
herself  with  every  detail  of  her  own  and  of  her  husband^s  family 
history. 

The  mother  has  a  second  and  a  very  great  advantage  over  the 
teacher  in  this,  that  the  child  comes  into  her  care  before  environ- 
ment has  wrought  any  change  in  him ;  whereas  he  has  been  sub- 
jected during  several  years  of  the  most  plastic  period  of  his  life  to 
environmental  influences  of  various  kinds  before  he  comes  into  the 
hands  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  frequently  within  the  mother's  power  to  modify  and  con- 
trol to  a  very  great  extent  the  environmental  influences  to  which 
the  young  child  is  subjected,  and  even  where  the  mother  is  unable 
to  control  these  environmental  influences  she  may  at  least  know 
their  nature,  and  she  should  take  account  of  their  effect  on  the 
child.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  altogether 
impossible,  for  the  teacher  to  gain  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  environmental  influences  which  operated  on  the  child  during 
all  those  critical  years  which  precede  school  life. 

The  mother  has  another  great  advantage  over  the  teacher  in 
the  deep,  strong  mother-love  for  her  child  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  her  and  in  the  corresponding  love  of  the  child  for  his 
mother.  Of  course  the  teacher  should  love  the  child,  and  she 
should  be  able  to  win  his  love  in  return ;  but  her  love  in  this  case 
is  hardly  an  instinct,  it  must  proceed  from  high  motives  and  from 
the  depths  of  a  noble  character. 

In  addition  to  these  great  advantages  possessed  by  the  mother, 
she  has  other  advantages  of  scarcely  less  importance.  Frequently 
the  teacher  has  to  deal  with  forty  or  fifty  children  who  differ  widely 
from  each  other  in  many  ways ;  whereas  the  mother  deals  with 
each  child  separately.  Moreover,  the  child  comes  under  the  care 
of  the  teacher  only  during  a  short  period  of  five  days  out  of  seven, 
and  of  nine  months  out  of  twelve ;  whereas  he  is  under  the  moth- 
er's control  during  the  rest  of  the  time.  Nor  must  we  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  as  the  child  passes  from  grade  to  grade  he  falls 
into  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  is  utterly  unacquainted  with  him. 
The  few  months  during  which  he  remains  under  the  influence  of 
any  one  teacher  leave  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  time  for  the 
teacher  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him. 
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From  considerations  like  these  the  futility  of  all  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  to  shift  to  the  teacher  any  large  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  development  of  the  child's  character  is 
immediately  apparent.  The  mother,  by  an  inviolable  decree  of 
nature,  is  constituted  the  chief  guide  and  teacher  of  the  child.  To 
the  teacher  is  delegated  a  part  of  the  mother's  duty  toward  the 
child,  and  this  part  has  more  to  do  with  the  intellectual  side  of  his 
life  than  with  the  formation  of  his  character.  The  formation  and 
development  of  the  child's  character  depends  upon  the  mother 
almost  as  completely  as  does  the  formation  of  his  physical  life. 

We  are  not  forgetting  the  father  in  all  this,  but,  owing  to  the 
conditions  which  at  present  obtain  in  our  economic  world,  the 
father  sees  very  little  of  the  child  during  all  those  important  years 
which  precede  the  school  period.  His  influence  in  this  period  of 
the  child's  development  must  be  exerted  chiefly  through  the 
mother.  As  the  children  grow  up  toward  adolescence,  however, 
the  father's  influence  becomes  greater  and  more  far-reaching  ;  and 
the  latter  years  of  youth  are  apt  to  be  profoundly  modified  by  the 
father's  influence  and  example. 

The  supreme  importance  of  the  mother's  function  in  forming 
the  character  of  her  children  demands  that  the  mother  instinct  be 
supplemented  by  adequate  training.  The  absence  of  such  training 
in  our  schools  may  be  partially  supplied  by  suitable  literature,  by 
occasional  lectures  on  the  more  important  phases  of  the  subject, 
and  by  properly  conducted  mothers'  clubs  and  school  unions. 

The  task  before  the  teacher  is  indeed  exceedingly  difficult.  A 
mere  catalogue  of  the  virtues  and  qualifications  requisite  for  the 
discharge  of  her  duties  might  well  make  anyone  pause  before 
accepting  such  responsibility. 

The  teacher  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  primary  grades 
should,  of  course,  be  a  woman.  A  man  is  as  much  out  of 
place  here  as  in  a  nursery.  It  is  well  that  the  pupil  should  come 
under  the  influence  of  male  teachers  during  a  portion  of  his 
school  life,  but  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  proportion  of  male 
and  female  teachers  which  should  obtain  in  the  grammar  grades 
and  in  the  high  school  and  college,  there  can  be  no  question 
whatever  of  the  exclusive  fitness  of  woman  to  deal  with  early 
childhood. 
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During  her  own  school  life  the  teacher  is  provided  with  the 
fund  of  knowledge  which  it  is  desired  that  she  should  impart  to 
the  children  committed  to  her  care.  Her  academic  career  and 
her  quahfying  examinations  give  both  the  teacher  herself  and  the 
pubHc  at  large  guarantee  of  her  fitness  in  this  respect ;  but,  after 
all,  this  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  equipment  necessary  for  the 
worthy  discharge  of  her  duties. 

Society  has  very  little  control  over  the  selection  of  the  moth- 
ers of  the  future  citizens,  but  society  can  and  does  exercise  control 
in  the  selection  of  the  teachers  to  whom  it  commits  the  education 
of  the  children. 

The  mother  must  at  times  exercise  a  high  degree  of  self-con- 
trol in  dealing  with  the  few  children  which  God  has  committed  to 
her  care  if  she  would  avoid  injuring  them  permanently.  In  this 
task  she  is  aided  by  the  instincts  of  motherhood,  which  are  the 
strongest  in  human  nature.  The  teacher's  task  in  this  respect  is 
infinitely  more  difficult.  She  must  at  times  deal  with  fifty  or  sixty 
children  who  differ  from  each  other  in  a  thousand  ways  and  many 
of  whom  have  been  utterly  spoiled  through  the  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  parents ;  but  notwithstanding  this  fact,  and  in  the  face 
of  all  the  difficulties  that  may  arise,  she  must  retain  perfect  self- 
control  if  she  would  avoid  injuring  not  only  the  culprit,  but  all  the 
children  in  the  room. 

When  the  mother  is  nervous  or  indisposed  she  can  usually 
avoid  coming  into  contact  for  a  time  at  least  with  the  children. 
She  may  send  them  out  to  play  or  commit  them  for  a  short  time 
to  the  care  of  others.  But  the  teacher  has  no  such  freedom.  No 
matter  how  indisposed  she  may  feel  she  must  keep  it  from  appear- 
ing on  the  surface  and  meet  the  children  with  the  same  sweet  and 
gentle  bearing. 

If  the  teacher  would  understand  the  children  committed  to  her 
care  so  as  to  work  for  them  intelligently  she  must  rapidly  culti- 
vate the  acquaintance  of  forty  or  fifty  strange  children  at  the 
beginning  of  each  school  year.  She  must  strive  to  master  as 
rapidly  as  possible  at  least  the  leading  features  of  the  physical 
inheritance  of  each  child.  In  this  difficult  task  she  frequently 
receives  but  little  aid  from  those  who  should  be  best  qualified  to 
help  her.     She  must  acquaint  herself  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
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the  influences  of  the  physical  and  social  environment  which  have 
played,  and  which  are  still  playing,  such  an  important  role  in  the 
formation  of  the  children's  characters. 

When  these  tasks  have  been  accomplished  she  will  find  her- 
self confronted  with  forty  or  fifty  children  that  are  not  only  very 
unlike  each  other,  but  in  the  lives  of  whom  are  operating  many 
tendencies  that  are  making  them  more  and  more  unlike  as  the  days 
proceed.  The  necessity  of  the  circumstances  is  constantly  driv- 
ing her  to  apply  uniform  methods  to  all  the  children,  while  her 
intelligence  is  making  it  more  and  more  evident  that  no  two  of 
the  children  committed  to  her  care  should  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment. The  treatment  which  would  be  the  very  best  for  one  child 
will  often  be  the  very  worst  for  another. 

Without  going  into  further  details  the  difficulties  of  the  task 
imposed  upon  the  teacher  must  be  evident  to  all.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  obvious  duty  of  society  to  lighten  the  teacher's  burden  in 
every  possible  way.  And  after  all  shall  have  been  done  that  can 
be  done  in  this  direction,  the  teacher's  burden  will  still  be  such  as 
to  require  a  veritable  heroine  to  bear  it.  In  the  performance  of 
this  difficult  task  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  teacher  is  not 
aided  by  the  deep  instincts  that  help  the  mother  in  the  discharge 
of  her  duty ;  neither  can  the  work  of  the  true  teacher  any  more 
flow  from  a  mercenary  heart  than  could  the  music  of  a  Beethoven 
or  a  Wagner,  or  the  canvasses  of  a  Raphael  or  an  Angelo.  It  is 
true  that  the  teacher  should  be  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  her  lofty 
vocation,  but  society  owes  it  to  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  teacher,  to 
see  to  it  that  she  is  surrounded  by  proper  conditions  and  given 
every  possible  help. 

Thomas  Edward  Shields. 

Catholic  University y  Washington^  D.C. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRIST. 
XVII. 

WE  know  that  our  religion  is  true  because  it  fosters  in  us  the 
true  life,  the  life  of  Christ,  the  spirit  of  charity.  We  turn 
to  our  Lord  Himself,  as  He  still  lives  for  us  in  the  Gospels,  to 
study  that  life  in  its  highest  and  most  classical  manifestation ;  and 
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we  shall  find  that  charity  is  neither  "  Sentimentality,"  nor  "  Mys- 
ticality,"  nor  "  Practicality,"  but  the  ideal  of  Perfect  Manhood  in 
its  fullest  and  richest  development. 

The  perfection  of  manhood  is  the  perfection  of  a  spiritual 
being  made  to  be  the  mirror  of  the  Divine  perfection.  "  He  that 
hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father.  How  then  sayest  thou : 
Show  us  the  Father  ?  "  From  the  very  nature  and  necessity  of 
our  thought  we  can  only  "  realize  "  and  deal  with  a  spirit  like,  but 
indefinitely  more  perfect  than,  our  own.  We  know  that  God  is 
infinitely  more  than  this ;  but  for  us  that  "  more,"  that  surplus, 
is  an  outer  darkness.  Christ's  perfect  humanity  has  revealed  to 
us  as  much  of  the  Father  as  we  can  ever  imaginatively  "  realize," 
love,  or  deal  with ;  He  has  translated  the  divine  life  into  terms  ol 
human  life  :  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us." 
We  know  now  by  revelation  (for  Christ  is  that  revelation)  that  all 
which  is  best  in  man,  and  immeasurably  more,  is  found  in  God. 

So  through  the  thunder  comes  a  human  voice 
Saying  :  O  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  here' ! 
Face  My  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  Myself ! 
Thou  hast  no  power  nor  may'st  conceive  of  Mine, 
But  Love  I  gave  thee,  with  Myself  to  love, 
And  thou  must  love  Me  who  have  died  for  thee. 

For  all  practical  purposes  of  life  and  religion,  our  God  is  in 
human  form,  and  that  form  is  primarily  the  form  of  Christ ; 
secondarily  and  dependently,  that  of  His  brethren  of  all  ages  and 
nations.  Through  Him  "  we  have  access  to  the  Father;"  "No 
man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  Me." 

To-day  a  revolt  from  Christianity  has  raised  up  a  new  standard, 
a  new  ideal, — the  Uebermensch,  the  Superman  or  "  More-than- 
man."  Let  us  look  patiently  and  sympathetically  at  this  new 
doctrine  and  see  whether  it  may  not  contain,  as  every  heresy  does, 
some  perversion  of  a  too  long  neglected  truth,  some  angry  reac- 
tion against  excesses  in  a  contrary  direction,  against  perversions 
of  the  Christian  ideal  of  perfect  manhood  for  which  Christians  are 
in  some  measure  responsible. 

It  has  recently  been  contended^  that  the  only  type  of  man- 
hood which  now  commands  respect   in  Western  civilization,  or 

^"Christian,  Greek,  or  Goth  ?"  by  H.  Garrod:  the  Hibbert  Journal,  K^rAj 
1905. 
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lives  effectually  as  a  goal  of  moral  endeavor  and  a  potent  factor 
of  progress,  is  neither  Christian  nor  Greek,  but  "  Gothic."  It  is 
not  the  Saint  with  his  mystical  other-worldliness,  his  womanish 
tenderness,  patience,  and  compassion ;  his  asceticism  and  mortifica- 
tion ;  nor  is  it  the  "  phronimos  "  with  his  absolute  reasonableness, 
his  cold  statuesque  perfection  of  conduct ;  but  it  is  the  military  or 
"  Gothic  "  type  with  its  ideal  of  chivalry  and  honor  as  the  great 
duty  of  man.  The  others  still  linger  on  men's  lips ;  this  alone  rules 
in  their  hearts.  So  far  as  there  is  truth  in  the  contention,  it  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  Christian  type  is  either  misapprehended  or 
misrepresented,  or  both  ;  for  the  true  ideal  of  perfect  manhood  is 
a  salt,  a  moral  and  social  antiseptic,  that  can  never  possibly  lose 
its  savor  or  fail  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  taste  and  appetite  of  the 
healthiest  and  most  vigorous.  It  shows  that  the  prevalent  notion 
of  Christliness  is  out  of  touch  with  life  in  some  way  or  another. 

It  is  to  a  revolt  of  Nietzsche  against  his  former  guide  and 
master  Schopenhauer,  that  we  owe  this  new  fetich-ideal  of  the 
"  More-than-man,"  more  kin  to  the  "  Gothic  "  than  to  the  Greek 
or  Christian  type.  Schopenhauer's  pessimism,  his  conviction  of 
the  total  and  irremediable  badness  of  life,  made  him  the  violent  foe 
of  Jewish  optimism,  and  even  of  Christianity  so  far  as  it  was  satu- 
rated with  Judaism.  It  threw  him  into  sympathy  with  Buddhism, 
with  its  antagonism  to  that  "  will  to  live  "  which  is  the  cause  of 
all  the  Sorrow  and  suffering  entailed  by  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  by  the  impulse  of  self-assertion,  self-preservation,  self-propa- 
gation. Obviously  the  whole  inspiration  of  this  sad  decadent 
philosophy  is  sympathy  with  the  pain  of  the  entire  sentient  world, 
a  pain  that  preponderates  immeasurably  over  the  meagre  sum  of 
pleasures  in  the  opposite  scale.  If  Christ  had  the  merit  of  being 
in  sympathy  with  all  this  pain,  yet  He  was  no  pessimist ;  for  He 
taught  that  this  sorrow  might  be  turned  into  joy,  that  it  was 
"  light  and  momentary  compared  with  the  weight  of  glory  to  be 
revealed."  Schopenhauer  accepted  Christ's  condemnation  of  the 
present  world  as  hopelessly  wretched ;  and  welcomed  the  great 
example  of  pity  and  sympathy  and  world-flight ;  but  with  His 
doctrine  of  Hope  he  would  have  nothing  to  do. 

However  innocuous  in  the  motionless  East,  the  decadent  and 
demoralizing    tendencies  of  this    pessimism  in  our  progressive 
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Western  civilization  soon  made  themselves  felt  to  healthier  and 
more  vigorous  instincts  than  Schopenhauer's.  With  Nietzsche 
the  reaction  became  vocal.  Away  with  this  puling  pessimism  and 
its  corollary  of  enervating  pity !  Back,  not  to  Judaism,  but  to  a 
frankly  pagan  belief  in  the  worth  of  what  this  life  has  to  offer,  a 
belief  destroyed  by  sickly  over-reflection,  by  mystical  peerings 
through  the  clouds  into  dream-land.  Let  us  take  life  simply  as 
unquestioning  children  take  it,  as  it  was  taken  in  the  childhood  of 
humanity.  Let  us  trust  in  the  rude  self-asserting  instincts  of 
unsophisticated  Nature.  She  knows  what  she  is  about.  Through 
the  struggle  of  each  for  himself,  through  the  survival  of  the 
strongest,  the  elimination  of  the  weakest,  she  has  shaped  the  beast 
into  the  man ;  let  her  alone  and  she  will  shape  the  man  into  the 
More-than-man.  Pity  for  the  feeble  and  maimed  only  weakens 
them  and  weakens  ourselves,  it  multiplies  the  image  of  suffering  by 
a  series  of  mirrors  and  gives  it  an  intensity  and  importance  of 
which  healthy  savages  know  nothing.  Still  more,  all  the  energy, 
thought,  and  time  that  go  to  the  service  of  compassion  are  worse 
than  wasted ;  they  but  secure  the  survival  and  multiplication  of 
those  whom  Nature's  kind  ruthlessness  would  eliminate,  and  do  so 
at  the  expense,  and  to  the  exclusion,  of  the  hardier  type.  It  is  to 
self-worship  that  we  owe  the  heroes,  the  strong  men,  the  strong 
peoples,  of  history  :  to  the  instinct  that  bids  a  man  give  the  fullest 
possible  play  to  all  his  energies,  and  forbids  him  to  emasculate  or 
mortify  his  manhood  in  any  way  ;  or  stand  aside  to  let  the  weaker 
pass.  Away  with  the  Saint  and  his  otherworld ;  with  the 
"  phronimos  "  and  his  pedantry  of  virtue  and  self-restraint,  and 
let  the  Strong  Man  come  to  the  front  once  more.  Christianity 
with  its  semi-pessimism  and  its  gospel  of  indiscriminate,  short- 
sighted pity  has  but  thwarted  Nature,  wiser  and  kinder  by  far,  in 
her  task  of  shaping  the  man  into  the  More-than-man.  As  for 
Schopenhauer,  he  has  but  accentuated  what  is  worst  in  Christianity 
and  tried  to  find  for  it  a  philosophical  basis. 

It  is  plain  that  this  More-than-man  is  somewhat  of  the 
"  Gothic  "  and  military  type ;  that  he  is  a  spiritual  descendant  of 
the  hordes  of  Northern  barbarians  who  swept  down  on  the  effete 
Roman  empire,  and  to  whose  fresh  vigor,  innocent  aHke  of  Greek 
ethics  and  of  Christian  saintliness,  our  European  civilization  largely 
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owes  its  birth  and  progress.  Needless  to  say  that  this  Superman 
might  be  more  properly  called  the  Superbrute;  that  he  competes 
on  just  the  same  plane  of  merely  psychic,  selfish  existence  as  other 
animals,  although  through  the  development  of  his  reason  he  has 
left  all  competitors  behind. 

This  ideal  has  been  easily  and  freely  criticized.  It  is  easy  to 
show  that  the  self-giving  as  well  as  the  self-seeking  instincts  are 
essential  to  the  survival  of  species ;  that  brutal  unmitigated  ego- 
tism is  a  principle  of  decadence  and  deterioration;  that  com- 
petition obtains  only  in  regard  to  material  goods  of  limited 
divisible  quantity,  and  to  the  conditions  of  merely  animal  life ; 
that  violence  is  not  strength;  that  society  is  the  condition  of 
individuality;  that  the  social  instinct  is  the  complement  of  the 
individual  instinct ;  and  so  forth. 

But  it  is  far  more  important  to  recognize  the  confused  gropings 
after  a  better  conception  of  perfect  manhood ;  the  revolt  against 
an  exaggerated  pessimism  which  excludes  all  possibility  of  God's 
Will  being  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven ;  the  revolt  against  a 
transcendental  mysticism  that  finds  the  theatre  of  man's  highest  life 
only  in  the  clouds ;  against  a  sentimental  enervating  pity  that 
views  pain  and  sorrow  as  the  sovereign  unmitigated  evil,  and 
fosters  a  blind  self-defeating  "  indiscriminate  charity ; "  against 
the  confusion  of  gentleness  with  softness,  of  meekness  with  weak- 
ness ;  against  an  overstraining  of  the  "  organic  "  idea  of  Society 
and  against  kindred  theories  of  government  and  authority,  social- 
istic or  absolutist,  which  are  fatal  to  the  growth  of  personality 
and  to  the  truly  Christian  principle  of  individual  dignity.  We 
should  sympathize  with  the  scorn  of  contented  mediocrity,  of  the 
average  and  paltry ;  with  the  feeling  that  in  some  sense  a  man 
should  "be  himself"  and  not  the  creature  of  servile  imitation  and 
conformity ;  with  the  aspiration  after  the  "  strong  man,"  the  hero, 
the  More-than-man,  whose  production  is  the  goal  of  all  moral 
endeavor.  For  all  his  monstrosity,  the  Superman  is  largely  built 
up  of,  and  lives  by,  certain  too  neglected  elements  of  the  Chris- 
tian ideal  of  perfect  manhood.  He  represents  a  revolt,  although 
an  excessive  and  indiscriminate  revolt,  against  false  mysticism 
and  false  sentiment.  He  moves  at  once  away  from  and  nearer 
to  Christ  in  the  same  circle  or  orbit.     The  ideal  is  not  all  of  iron 
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or  earth,  and  whatever  admixture  of  heavenly  gold  it  may  pos- 
sess we  have  a  right  to  seek  the  same  pure  and  unalloyed  in  the 
ideal  manhood  of  Christ. 

XVIII. 

That  by  which  man  is  man,  is  the  spirit ;  distinctively  human 
life  is  spirit-life.  Man  is  a  spirit ;  and  to  make  God  intelligible  to 
man,  in  the  highest  terms  known  to  man,  revelation  tells  us  "  God 
is  a  spirit."  Man's  best  life  is  a  divine  life,  an  imitation  of  God's 
life  so  far  as  we  can  realize  or  comprehend  it :  "  Be  ye  therefore 
perfect  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect."  As  before,  we  leave 
aside  the  metaphysical  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  Divine  Being 
to  our  own,  of  sameness  and  otherness,  and  speak  simply  of  those 
manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  which  man's  soul  is  the  theatre, 
though  God  is  also  their  author  in  some  mysterious  way. 

There  is  another  life  in  man  which  is  not  spiritual  but  psychic, 
or  even  animal ;  subservient  to  the  higher ;  a  lower  stage  through 
which  he  has  to  pass ;  to  which  he  ever  relapses  when  he  ceases 
to  struggle  upward.  Of  this  life  the  Superman  is  the  highest  and 
most  heroic  development.  Let  us  remember  that  it  is  not  noth- 
ing''*because  it  is  not  all ;  that  it  does  not — because  it  is  evil  as 
an  end — cease  to  be  good  and  useful  as  a  means,  a  divinely 
ordained  means.  Manichean  exaggerations  that  have  crept  into 
our  piety  and  falsified  our  asceticism,  "  forbidding  to  marry  and 
commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,"  are  partly  answerable  for 
the  appearance  of  the  Superman.  The  Gospel  forbids  sovereign 
solicitude,  not  moderated  care,  for  the  psychic  life.  The  self- 
regarding  instincts  are  its  governing  motive  power.  In  its  abso- 
lute purity  it  exists  nowhere  in  man.  Even  in  the  worst  of  us 
the  Spirit  intervenes  at  times  and  subordinates  the  lower  life  to 
the  higher,  sacrificing,  or  wishing  to  sacrifice,  the  interests  of  the 
separate  Self  to  those  of  objective  Truth  and  Right,  to  the  interests 
of  God  and  of  the  Spirit.  There  is  "  honor  among  thieves ;"  nor 
is  the  disinterested  sense  of  Justice  for  others  ever  wholly  ex- 
tinguished. Rightly  interpreted,  this  is  a  sense  of  union  with  God, 
a  sense  that  the  universal  interests  of  the  Divine  Will  are  also  our 
own  deepest  and  truest  interests,  to  which  our  separate  interests 
should  give  way.     This  is  Conscience,  and  Conscience  sleeps  but 
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never  dies ;  it  is  a  "  worm  that  dieth  not  and  a  fire  that  is  not 
quenched." 

To  the  vigor  of  the  psychic  life  of  self-love  we  owe  large 
results  of  human  development,  individual  and  social, — results  that 
in  many  ways  simulate  and  prophetically  foreshadow  those  of 
the  spirit-life.  It  has  developed  a  love  of  truth  as  an  instrument 
of  life ;  of  that  knowledge  which  is  power ;  an  esteem  of  right  and 
justice  as  conditions  of  social  progress;  an  esteem  of  fine  arts  as 
a  means  of  subjective  enjoyment.  It  is  the  struggle  for  existence, 
for  enjoyment,  for  personal  advantages  of  all  kinds  that  has  made 
man  work  hard  and  has  sharpened  his  wits  and  has  taught  him 
the  useful  arts  and  has  discovered  for  him  the  secrets  of  nature ; 
it  is  a  provident  self-interest  that  has  taught  him  the  value  of 
association  with  others  and  that  he  must  give  and  serve  if  he 
would  get  and  be  served.  In  societies  where  commerce  and 
competition  are  rampant  and  spiritual  influences  largely  discred- 
ited, we  can  see  very  fairly  what  wonderful,  if  not  very  admirable, 
results  are  produced  by  the  psychic  life.  Such  societies  tend  to 
realize  the  Gospel  idea  of  a  "  Kingdom  of  this  World,"  a  "  King- 
dom of  Satan,"  whose  children  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
the  children  of  light — naturally  enough ;  for  the  lower  and  older 
forms  of  life  are  deeper-rooted  than  the  newer  and  higher. 

Yet  for  all  its  possible  abuses,  the  psychic  life  is  for  man  the 
condition  of  the  spiritual ;  he  needs  the  meat  that  perisheth  as 
well  as  the  meat  that  endureth.  It  is  the  quest  for  the  former 
that  has  raised  him  to  a  level  in  which  his  need  of  the  latter  has 
made  itself  definitely  felt.  The  blind  instinct  of  self-love,  of 
regard  for  this  separate  organism  destined  to  be  the  theatre  or 
instrument  of  the  spirit-life,  is  therefore  from  God;  a  rule  and 
guide  but  not  a  sovereign  rule;  good  as  a  servant,  bad  as  a 
master. 

However  indefinitely  the  psychic  life  may  be  developed  above 
the  level  of  animalism  or  savagery  through  man's  superior  men- 
tality and  power  of  self-control  which  can  be  pressed  into  the 
service  of  egoism,  yet  its  fundamental  character  remains  un- 
changed ;  it  is  the  life  of  one  atom  among  an  infinite  multitude,  of 
one  moment  in  limitless  time ;  of  a  mere  point  that  would  make 
itself  the  universe,  relating  all  to  itself;  and  yet  whose  insignifi- 
cance is  simply  immeasurable. 
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It  is  with  Conscience  in  the  widest  acceptation — moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  aesthetic  Conscience — that  the  Spirit-life  begins  ;  with 
the  sense  of  universal,  imperative  interests  to  which  those  of  one's 
separate  self  must  be  wholly  subordinate,  interests  which  are 
identically  the  same  for  every  spiritual  being ;  with  the  sense  that 
we  are  or  ought  to  be,  before  all  else,  instruments  of  the  Divine 
Will,  manifestations  of  the  Divine  Life,  finding  thereby  our  true, 
abiding,  immeasurable,  significance  and  dignity.  Of  this  "  over- 
individual  "  life  of  disinterested  devotion  to  divine  ends  it  is  said : 
**  I  live,  yet  not  I  [the  separate  Self],  but  Christ  [the  spiritual 
Self]  liveth  in  Me,"  or  again :  "I  in  them  and  Thou  in  Me." 
Yet  if  it  is  a  divine  life  it  is  also  that  life  by  which  man  is  man ; 
or,  if  we  choose  to  call  the  psychic  life  "  human  "  and  "  natural  " 
in  an  unfavorable  sense,  the  spirit- life  is  the  hfe  by  which  man 
becomes  "Superman"  and  puts  on  the  hkeness  of  God.  It  is 
moreover  a  supernatural  life  to  which  the  psychic  or  "  natural " 
man  cannot  attain  by  his  own  methods  or  motives.  All  he  can 
do  is  to  learn  his  own  limits,  the  futihty  of  his  ends  and  desires, 
to  dash  himself  despairingly  against  the  barriers  that  shut  him  in. 
He  can  rise  to  the  sense  of  a  Beyond  and  the  need  of  a  Beyond ; 
but  to  believe  in  it,  to  live  for  it  firmly  and  prevalently,  he  cannot. 
This  is  something  which  must  be  given  to  him ;  for  which  he  is 
as  dependent  on  Providence  as  he  is  for  the  bread  that  perisheth ; 
for  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  and  other  conditions  without  which 
all  his  husbandry  were  in  vain. 

And  if  our  science  is  so  slow  to  understand,  to  arrange,  classify 
and  connect,  the  fragments  of  that  world  which  is  given  to  our 
outer  senses,  and  to  which  our  organic,  psychic  self  belongs,  is  it 
wonderful  that  our  understanding  should  be  infinitely  slower  to 
piece  together  those  experiences  that  are  given  it  from  within ; 
especially,  since  the  nature  of  language  requires  that  they  should 
be  expressed  in  terms  and  symbols  drawn  from  the  world  of 
sense  ?  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  spirit-life  should  be  so  essentially 
mysterious  and  full  of  seeming  contradictions,  and  that  to  deter- 
mine the  relations  of  the  spirit  to  God  should  be  as  difficult  as  to 
define  the  spirit  or  to  define  God  ?  If  then  the  true  Superman  is 
necessarily  the  spiritual  man,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  him  in  any 
development  however  vigorous  of  the  psychic    life.     His  type  is 
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not  to  be  sought  in  the   first  or  psychic  Adam  "  of  the  earth 
earthy"  but  in  the  second  Adam  who  is  "  the  Lord  from  Heaven." 

XIX. 

True  devotion  to  Christ  means  believing  in  Him,  heart  and 
soul,  as  the  true  life,  the  divine  type  of  manhood  ;  it  means  same- 
ness of  spirit,  identity  of  interest,  unity  of  aim,  conformity  of 
action ;  it  means  the  only  kind  of  sympathy  and  discipleship 
which  He  supremely  desires  and  values  :  "  Weep  not  for  Me,  but 
weep  for  yourselves  and  your  children  " — that  is,  weep  xvoX.for  Me  ; 
but  with  Me ;  weep  for  that  divine  cause  for  which  I  live  and  die  ; 
for  Me,  only  as  for  the  embodiment  of  that  cause.  To  reproduce 
His  spirit  in  us  is  the  sole  end,  justification,  and  criterion  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  all  her  institutions  and  teachings — to  make 
us  More-than-men,  Sons  of  God; — an  elementary  truth,  but,  just 
for  that  reason,  easily  obscured  and  confused. 

Looking  then  to  the  archetype  of  perfect  manhood  as  por- 
trayed in  the  Gospels  we  find  a  spirit  free  from  every  blemish 
of  "  Sentimentality,"  "  Mysticality  "  or  "  Practicality,"  yet,  in  its 
simplicity,  embracing  and  overpassing  the  excellences  which  these 
exaggerate  and  violently  tear  asunder. 

Certainly,  the  first  and  most  obvious  impression  is  that  of  a 
loving  personality,  full  of  sweetness,  tenderness,  and  compassion, 
entering  readily  into  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  those  around. 
As  contrasted  with  the  austerity  and  asceticism  of  the  Baptist,  He 
presents  Himself  as  one  who  comes  eating  and  drinking,  the  friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners,  a  Bridegroom  whose  presence  diffuses 
joy  on  all  sides,  and  forbids  fasting  and  mourning.  He  is  one  who 
delights  to  be  with  the  children  of  men,  rather  than  alone  in  the 
desert ;  one  who  embraces  little  children  and  is  at  home  with  the 
birds  of  the  air  and  the  lilies  of  the  field,  who  wanders  happy  and 
improvident  among  the  hedgerows  and  the  cornfields  ;  one  who 
sees  a  Heavenly  Father's  love  in  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  and  in 
all  that  happens  ;  one  who  squanders  compassion  and  forgiveness 
on  all  around,  merciless  only  to  the  merciless ;  to  all  others  mer- 
ciful and  indulgent  on  the  sole  condition  that  they  too  shall  be 
merciful  and  indulgent. 

This  plainly  is  the  temper  of  one  whose  own  heart  overflows 
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with  love  and  tenderness.  With  such,  feeling  is  apt  to  assume  the 
reins  of  spiritual  government  to  the  prejudice  of  insight  and  action. 
The  subjective  satisfaction  becomes  an  end  in  itself;  the  appetite 
for  the  luxury  of  emotion  grows  strong  and  tyrannical  by  indul- 
gence. FeeHngs,  we  have  already  shown,  are  false  or  true  accord- 
ing to  the  implicit  judgments  which  they  embody.  When  they 
are  thus  fostered  for  their  own  sake,  they  necessarily  become  false 
and  lose  touch  with  reality.  They  need  to  be  continually  clarified 
by  intelligence,  solidified  by  action.  Those  to  whom  a  sentimental 
Christ  is  congenial  dwell  too  exclusively  on  the  lineaments  just 
indicated.  For  the  rest  they  find  the  Gospels  "  dry  "  and  needing 
to  be  supplemented  by  pious  imagination.  Their  Christ  and,  by 
consequence,  their  God,  is  apt  to  become  wholly  emasculate,  void 
of  all  ethical  vigor,  of  all  mystical  depth,  the  apotheosis  of  uni- 
versal amiability  and  indiscriminate  indulgence.  The  religion 
which  worships  such  an  ideal  is  of  necessity  decadent  and  feeble ; 
and  is  characterized  by  a  whittling-away  of  the  substance  of  the 
moral  law,  and  by  a  stagnation  of  all  intelligent  interest  in  the 
mysteries  of  God. 

But  \{  we  look  more  closely  at  the  Gospel  portrait,  we  soon 
realize  the  utter  superficiality  of  the  sentimentalist's  impression. 
We  find  that  Love  there  presented  to  us  is  the  fruit  of  deep 
vision ;  that  it  is  fed  from  the  very  foundations  of  truth  to  which 
its  roots  reach  down ;  that  if  Christ  is  tender  it  is  because  He 
is  true;  that  if  He  is  merciful  it  is  because  He  is  just  and 
because  so  often  the  gentler  judgment  is  the  more  just,  the 
harsher  judgment  the  more  narrow  and  irrational.  We  find  that 
He  can  also  be  severe  and  unyielding,  just  because  His  love  is 
long-sighted,  a  strength  and  not  a  weakness.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
love  that  does  not  rest  in  and  feed  on  itself;  it  is  an  energy,  an 
enthusiasm  that  embodies  itself  in  will  and  action ;  in  labor  and 
suffering  on  behalf  of  Righteousness  and  Truth,  on  behalf  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man. 

To  other  eyes  the  Gospel  presents  the  figure  mainly  of  a  mys- 
tic and  ascetic.  They  find  one  to  whom  this  world  was  little  more 
than  an  idle  dream  on  the  point  of  vanishing  for  ever  in  the 
already  breaking  dawn  of  eternity;  one  who  lived  solely  in  and 
for  the  mysterious  Beyond ;  whose  message  was :  "  Repent,  for 
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the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand ;"  one  whose  doctrine  of  self- 
denial  and  renunciation  was  largely  based  on  a  sense  of  the  speedy- 
evanescence  of  all  temporal  and  earthly  values.  Still  more  does 
He  come  before  them  in  the  writings  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  as 
one  impregnated  with  the  sense  of  eternal  realities,  for  whom  the 
fleshly  veil  has  grown  transparent ;  who  descends  to  earth  by  an 
effort,  but  rises  naturally  to  Heaven ;  who  lives  in  the  presence 
and  by  the  light  of  Divinity  ;  ever  absorbingly  conscious  of  Him- 
self as  the  Word  of  God. 

And  from  this  they  are  apt  to  pass  to  a  conception  of  a  purely 
contemplative  and  ascetical  Christ,  who  finds  the  whole  substance 
and  essence  of  the  spirit-life  in  the  exercise  of  intellectual  vision 
to  which  feeling  and  action  are  but  subordinate  conditions  or  con- 
comitants. In  this  they  rend  at  once  the  unity  of  Christ  and  the 
unity  of  the  spirit-life.  They  soon  begin  to  shelter  under  Gospel 
authority  a  mysticism  and  asceticism  far  more  pagan  than  Chris- 
tian,— a  mysticism  which  sets  the  supernatural  at  discord  with  the 
natural,  which  looks  for  the  divine  as  breaking  into,  rather  than 
blending  with,  the  human;  which  seeks  God  not  through  and 
behind  the  realm  of  Law  and  Order,  but  in  supposed  oases  of 
interspersed  chaos  ;  and  an  asceticism  grounded  on  a  false  trust  in 
those  visions  and  experiences  of  abnormal  mentality  to  which  the 
"  corpus  sanum  "  is  an  impediment  and  which  are  favored  by 
nervous  exhaustion  and  derangement ;  the  asceticism  not  only  of 
Gnostics,  but  of  dervishes  and  fakirs  and  of  all  who  implicitly  hold 
that  body  and  spirit  are  essentially  antagonistic  and  derived  from 
antagonistic  principles.  The  Johannine  and  Pauline  antithesis 
of  flesh  and  spirit  together  with  the  example  of  Him  who  was 
"  poor  and  in  labors  from  His  youth  up,"  who  had  not  where  to 
lay  His  head,  who  fasted  in  the  desert,  and  spent  long  nights 
in  prayer,  whose  sufferings  and  death  were  in  a  certain  sense  self- 
inflicted  and  voluntary,  all  may  easily  be,  and  have  often  been, 
invoked  to  favor  such  a  view. 

But  here  again  closer  inspection  reveals  the  superficiality  and 
onesidedness  of  this  presentment  of  Perfect  Manhood.  If  Christ 
is  not  Love  alone,  neither  is  He  Light  alone.  To  sever  these 
interests  of  Feeling  and  Vision,  to  make  either  principal,  is  as 
impossible  as  to  sever  the  warmth  and  the  brilliancy  of  sunshine. 
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Still  less  possible  is  it  to  find  in  Christ  that  hostility  to  feeling  and 
affection,  that  frigid  detachment  from  all  mortal  ties  and  necessi- 
ties, that  abstract  aloofness  from  the  world  of  sinful  suffering 
humanity  which  are  the  almost  indispensable  condition  of  a  life 
devoted  entirely  to  intellectual  contemplation,  to  an  effort  to  realize 
permanently  the  condition  of  angels  while  still  in  the  flesh. 

True  it  is  that  the  perfect  simultaneous  exercise  and  balance 
of  the  lives  of  feeling,  thought  and  action  are  not  possible ;  that  it 
is  by  the  alternating  emphasis  now  of  one  now  of  another  that  a 
harmony  of  successive  parts  is  to  be  secured.  Hence  the  life  of 
sentiment  or  of  activity  that  is  not  interrupted  by  explicit  contem- 
plative effort  with  more  or  less  frequency  becomes  quickly 
impoverished  and  earthly.  Yet  equally  true  it  is  that  the  contem- 
plative effort  cannot  be  permanently  maintained  without  prejudice 
to  mind  and  body  and  to  the  whole  life  of  the  spirit ;  but  needs 
to  be  steadied  and  rested  by  action,  and  brought  into  contact  with 
feeling  and  reality.  Else  there  results  a  complete  upset  of  the 
psycho-physiological  balance,  whose  fruits  are  illusions  and  hallu- 
cinations on  the  part  of  injured  mind,  while  the  body,  left  master- 
less,  avenges  by  its  rebellion  the  wrongs  done  to  it  by  a  morbid 
asceticism.  "  How  often  have  I  seen  those  who  were  fed  with  the 
bread  of  angels  delighting  in  the  husks  of  swine,"  says  a  Kempis. 
Such  a  fall  may  conceivably  be  a  Divine  punishment  of  spiritual 
pride ;  but  more  often  it  is  the  result  of  misguidance,  ignorance, 
or  well-meaning  indiscretion.  It  is  the  vengeance  of  Nature  on 
those  who  ignore  or  defy  her  laws,  which  are  indeed,  after  all,  the 
Will  of  God.  We  may  then  be  confident  that  the  spirit-life  as 
revealed  to  us  in  Christ  is  not,  in  any  morbid  sense  of  the  terms, 
mystical  or  ascetical. 

To  the  far  greater  number  of  average  common-sense  people 
who  pride  themselves  on  a  freedom  from  sentiment  and  mysticism, 
the  eminently  practical  side  of  Christ's  Spirit  will  make  a  strong 
appeal.  His  vehement  insistence  on  good  works  as  the  fruit  and 
criterion  of  faith;  His  repudiation  of  the  devotion  which  says 
"  Lord,  Lord,"  and  stops  there,  of  the  affection  based  on  natural 
relations  of  kinship,  friendship  and  nationality,  and  not  on  unity 
of  aim  and  work ;  His  life  of  vigorous,  active  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion to  His  Father's  business, — to  teaching,  healing,  saving,  minis- 
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tering;;  His  conflict  unto  death  with  the  powers  of  evil ;  and  then, 
His  opposition  to  theorists  and  doctrinaires,  to  those  who  preached 
salvation  by  dialectic  and  would  make  religion  primarily  intel- 
lectual and  speculative ;  His  disdain  of  prophecy  and  miracle  and 
of  any  other  preternatural  criterion  of  discipleship  as  compared 
with  the  criterion  of  that  charity  or  experimental  goodness  that 
feeds  the  hungry  and  clothes  the  naked, — all  this  and  much  more, 
makes  out  an  easy  and  most  plausible  case  for  "  Practicality." 
Circuibat  benefaciendo :  He  went  about  doing  good.  "  Doing 
good"  seems  to  be  the  whole  of  the  matter;  more  especially 
that  sort  of  good  that  involves  "  going  about."  Conduct,  in  this 
narrow  practical  sense,  is  indeed,  as  Matthew  Arnold  says,  three- 
quarters  of  life  for  the  vast  majority  of  mankind.  Naturally 
then  the  importance  of  the  Gospel  seems  to  lie  wholly  in  its  bear- 
ing on  this  sort  of  conduct.  Hence  the  tendency  to  regard  philan- 
thropic activity  as  the  substance  of  Christianity ;  to  absorb  oneself 
in  works  of  parochial,  social,  national,  and  international  benefi- 
cence; to  merge  one's  whole  personality  in  the  organism  of  the 
community ;  to  forget  that  when  all  are  sufficiently  fed,  clothed, 
housed  and  tended,  the  question  still  remains :  What  to  do  with 
life, — a  question  which  they  cannot  answer  to  whom  philanthropy 
is  the  whole  of  life. 

If  Christ's  Spirit  was  practical,  it  was  certainly  not  utilitarian. 
If  it  disdained  faith  without  works,  it  also  disdained  works  without 
faith.  We  see  that  in  Him  the  inward  and  the  outward  were 
organically  connected  ;  that  they  were  but  different  aspects  of  one 
and  the  same  spiritual  life  and  action,  a  life  that  was  at  once 
Vision  and  Love  and  Will ;  that  His  love  was  active  and  His 
action  loving,  and  that  both  were  penetrated  by  the  light  of  truth. 
Now  one,  and  now  another  aspect  of  that  spirit-life  would  be 
emphasized  or  brought  into  play,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment ;  but  at  the  centre  they  were  all  merged  in,  and  sprang 
from,  that  which  is  at  once  all  of  them  and  none  of  them,  which  is 
simply  Spirit  and  Life.  Drawn  forth  momentarily  from  that 
centre,  each  of  them — Love,  Vision,  Will — was  still  quickened 
from  its  root  by  an  infusion  of  the  other  two ;  and  returning  to 
the  centre  again,  invigorated  by  exercise,  became  to  them  in  turn 
a  source  of  enriched  vitality. 
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All  idea  of  priority  or  principality  or  of  true  separableness 
among  these  elements  of  the  spirit-life  must  be  abandoned,  if  we 
are  to  read  the  Gospels  aright  and  to  grasp  the  conception  of 
Perfect  Manhood  there  presented  to  us.  If  we  would  arrive  at 
such  a  conception  we  could  not  do  better  than  try  to  apprehend 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  just  as  it  breathes  itself  forth  in  that  prayer 
whose  words  He  has  adopted,  but  whose  sense  and  inspiration 
(of  which  they  are  the  vehicle)  are  all  His  own,  and  can  only  be 
determined  in  the  light  of  all  His  teaching  and  action. 

This  prayer  of  Christ  is  at  once  the  deepest  and  most  succinct 
expression  of  the  Spirit  and  Life  of  Christ,  of  that  Life  whose 
reproduction  in  ourselves  is  the  criterion  of  our  religious  beliefs 
and  institutions.  It  is  the  norm  of  all  pure  prayer  and  indirectly 
of  all  pure  belief;  it  is  at  once  the  Lex  Orandi  zxid  the  Lex  Cre- 
dendi.  The  Credo  is  but  the  "  explicitation  "  of  what  is  latent  in 
the  Pater  noster. 

George  Tyrrell,  S.J. 

Richmond^  England. 


TWO  OLD  ROMANS. 


AN  uninteresting-looking,  shabby  little  pair  were  Lizzie  and 
James  Spender,  twins  over  seventy  years  of  age,  who  had 
lived  the  last  decade  of  that  time  in  the  Eternal  City.  Serene 
contentment  was  stamped  upon  their  lined  old  faces  which  told 
the  tale  of  past  anxieties  and  a  strenuous  life,  while  British  was 
writ  large  on  their  personalities.  They  loved  to  call  themselves 
old  Romans,  during  the  Holy  Year,  with  a  pride  and  pleasure  it 
did  one  good  to  see,  making  the  twenty  visits  to  the  four  indicated 
Basilicas,  scorning  all  dispensations,  while  non-residents  were 
bound  to  only  ten  visits.  James  who  from  love  of  it  had  learnt 
Italian  in  his  youth,  spoke  it  in  a  measured,  grammatical  fashion, 
his  sister's  command  of  that  tongue  being  very  limited.  Lizzie 
managed  somehow  to  make  herself  understood,  being  nowise 
disconcerted  when  her  brother  pointed  out  ludicrous  mistakes  and 
on  the  whole  rather  enjoying  the  fun. 

In  middle  life  the  twins  having  been  received  into  the  Church, 
their  dream  forthwith  was  to  see  Rome  and  kneel  at  the  feet  of 
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the  Vicar  of  Christ.  This  was  a  castle  in  the  air  unlikely  to  be 
realized,  but  in  their  little  lodging  in  one  of  London's  dreariest 
suburbs,  they  read  and  read  all  they  could  about  Rome,  seeing 
the  wonderful  things  contained  therein  in  imagination,  treading  in 
fancy  classic  ground  so  dear  to  the  scholarly  taste  of  James,  see- 
ing as  well  the  haunts,  the  homes,  the  shrines  of  the  Saints  held 
in  honor  by  both.  These  studies  afforded  delightful  occupation 
during  the  many  long  winter  evenings  as  well  as  during  the  hours 
of  fascinating  reading  at  the  Free  Library,  to  which  a  train  took 
them  for  a  penny  if  they  were  too  tired  to  walk.  James  took 
notes  in  his  small  clear  hand,  filling  many  thick  manuscript  books 
with  them,  never  really  seriously  thinking  that  either  he  or  his 
sister  would  ever  see  Rome.  Their  mother  after  a  year  of  wife- 
hood having  died  at  their  birth,  their  father,  who  was  librarian  in 
a  nobleman's  castle,  threw  up  his  post  because  convinced  that  he 
could  invent  a  flying  machine;  he  wanted,  so  he  informed  his 
children  who  had  then  just  left  school  and  college,  all  his  time  for 
this  work.  At  his  sudden  death,  five  years  later,  they  found  them- 
selves with  drawers  full  of  designs  and  statistics,  but  with  hardly 
any  money  in  the  bank,  for,  unknown  to  them,  they  had  lately 
been  living  on  his  small  capital.  Lizzie  went  out  as  a  daily  gov- 
erness, James  as  a  clerk,  and  by  the  time  they  were  sixty  they 
were  pretty  well  worn  out,  for  both  had  worked  very  hard.  Owing 
to  selling  out  some  shares,  bought  with  their  savings,  at  a  veiy 
favorable  time,  they  purchased  a  tiny  annuity  apiece,  simul- 
taneously agreeing  that  with  the  odd  fifty  pounds  over  they 
would  go  on  a  visit  to  Rome.  It  was  a  fortuitous  moment,  for 
James  had  just  retired  on  a  small  pension. 

Arrived  in  Rome  they  decided  to  stay  there,  finding  a  minute 
apartment  at  the  top  of  an  old  palace,  with  some  furniture  to  be 
bought  at  a  bargain.  The  view  all  over  Rome  was  enchanting, 
including  as  it  did  the  beloved  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  on  which  their 
eyes  ever  rested  with  joy. 

With  a  domia  di  facenda}  Lizzie  was  able  to  attend  to  the 
household  duties,  the  cheap  trattoria  in  the  next  street  sending  in 
their  midday  meal,  the  remains  of  which,  with  an  occasional 
extra,  providing  their  supper.     Both  had  been  accustomed  for  so 

'  A  woman  who  comes  daily  to  do  the  rough  housework. 
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long  to  scanty  and  plain  fare  that  they  were  not  particular;  to 
their  surprise  they  liked  the  oily  food,  and  Lizzie  declared  she 
was  fond  of  garlic. 

It  was  such  a  change  for  the  twins  that  really  it  was  some- 
times hard,  as  they  said,  to  realize  that  it  was  not  all  a  dream  ;  that 
they  would  wake  to  find  themselves  in  the  sordid  noisy  suburb, 
in  the  grey  smoke-darkened  house,  one  of  a  long  row,  all  alike, 
the  diminutive  front  garden  with  its  few  sooty  plants,  the  bay 
window  of  their  sitting-room,  the  grimy  basement  where  the 
overworked  landlady  with  her  slaves  lived,  in  the  stuffy  dimness 
of  summer  and  almost  perpetual  gaslight  of  winter.  The  delight- 
ful exchange  meant  ever  fresh  pleasures,  the  climate  alone — they 
arrived  in  autumn — an  ever  recurring  source  of  contentment,  the 
sweet  soft  air,  the  "  powdered  gold  "  of  the  sunshine,  the  health- 
giving  tramontanUy  the  scirocco  —  which  they  had  the  extra- 
ordinary taste  to  like  ! — the  rare  cold  or  rain,  the  predominance  of 
fine  days, — it  was  all  ineffably  delectable ! 

But  the  greatest  bliss  of  all,  penetrating  to  their  inmost  souls, 
was  it  to  these  heavenly-minded  little  people,  who  had  never  till 
then  crossed  the  Channel — to  be  not  only  in  a  Catholic  country 
but  in  Rome,  the  very  word  thrilling  them  through  and  through. 
The  realization  exceeded  all  their  fond  hopes ;  the  majesty  of 
Rome  surpassed  all  their  expectations,  it  was  all  greater,  grander, 
more  stupendous  than  anything  they  had  looked  for.  It  was  not 
the  splendor  of  gold  and  marble ;  shrines  adorned  with  gems  and 
rare  stone ;  of  vast  churches,  of  art  and  piety  wedded  in  pictures 
and  architecture,  that  impressed  them  so  much  as  did  the  simple 
fact  that  it  was  all — Rome !  that  they  were  encompassed  with  her 
spiritual  privileges;  that  they  felt  absolutely  and  curiously  at 
home,  there  in  the  "  city  of  souls."  The  intimate  details  of  familiar 
Catholic  life  were  constantly  fresh  sources  of  enjoyment;  they 
learnt  of  customs  and  usages,  centuries  old,  with  keen  delight  and 
zest  for  all  that  appertained  to  their  holy  religion.  They  did  not 
look  to  find  the  new  Jerusalem  of  the  Church  triumphant  in  the 
headquarters  of  the  Church  militant.  That  there  were  strong 
shadows  as  well  as  radiant  lights  did  not  surprise  them,  nor  were 
they  dismayed  at  the  fact  that  the  enemy  of  God  was  active. 
Ever  wearing  the  "  rose  of  joy  "  they  were  by  the  alembic  of  its 
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perfume  more  inclined  to  let  their  gaze  rest  on  the  beautiful,  the 
good,  the  God-like,  than  on  the  reverse.  So  it  was  that  Rome 
gave  to  them  of  her  esoteric  treasures,  gave  lavishly,  opulently, 
as  she  does  to  those  who,  like  my  little  pair,  are  ready  to  receive 
her  gifts  and  who  live  in  "  correspondence  with  their  environ- 
ment,"— one  priceless  in  value,  infinite  in  power. 

They  had  made  nice  friends  in  Rome,  some  few  English 
people  as  well  as  several  ecclesiastics,  amongst  them  prelates  and 
monsignori,  who  enjoyed  a  chat  after  the  hearty  welcome  they 
always  received.  Sometimes  Lizzie  made  tea  in  her  spirit  lamp,- 
even  having  a  small  tea-party  now  and  then  with  maritozzi  and 
quaresmali  in  Lent,  the  latter  being  made  of  ingredients  permis- 
sible ever  on  7nagno  stretto  days.  Now  and  then  big  envelopes 
would  be  left  at  the  door  or  be  brought  personally  by  some  friend. 
Inside  would  be  welcome  tickets  for  some  function,  red-letter 
days  for  the  twins.  Then  James*  old  dress-coat  would  be  brushed 
with  extra  care  and  put  on  with  a  feeling  of  solemnity,  the  old 
man  looking  uncommonly  nice  in  it.  As  a  rule  Lizzie  cut  his 
thin  grey  hair  and  little  beard  for  the  sake  of  economy,  but  for 
these  great  occasions  he  went  to  the  barber  and,  when  he  was 
ready  to  start,  his  childlike  blue  eyes  were  kindled  with  unalloyed 
exaltation.  Then  Lizzie  would  rustle  in,  wearing  her  old,  often 
altered  black  silk,  her  hair,  never  very  tidy,  arranged  carefully 
under  the  long  veil  rather  badly  pinned  on,  her  face  so  radiant 
that  it  was  really  comely  in  spite  of  age,  shrivelled  cheeks  and 
Hned  forehead, — happiness  is  such  a  beautifier  ! 

After  James  had  made  sure  for  the  dozenth  time  that  he  had 
the  tickets,  they  would  descend  the  many  stairs,  call  a  little  car- 
riage and  be  off  to  some  Vatican  gathering  or  great  function  in 
St.  Peter's.  When  the  Holy  Father  appeared  they  experienced 
moments  of  throbbing  jubilation,  of  fervid  emotions  that  stirred 
the  depths  of  their  beings.  Those  who  have  experienced  the 
like  scenes  may  know  something  of  their  emotions,  which,  for  the 
rest,  cannot  be  described.  For  as  children  of  the  Church  it  was 
all  theirs,  the  great  Basilica  their  very  own,  the  unearthly  figure 
of  him  who  occupies  a  unique  position  on  earth,  their  rightful 
Father  and  King.  At  their  first  audience  James,  ever  Britishly 
averse  to  betraying  his  feelings,  found  his  eyes  dim,  while  Lizzie 
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trembled  from  head  to  foot,  as  kneeling  in  homage  they  kissed 
the  Fisherman's  ring. 

One  January  morning  the  climate  was  behaving  shockingly. 
Angry  tourists — especially  those  who  had  left  their  great- coats 
behind  —  were  aggrievedly  demanding  if  this  was  the  Sunny 
South,  for  though  the  sky  was  blue  the  icy  winds  of  the  tramon- 
tana  were  blowing  and  the  Spenders'  rooms  facing  north — they 
could  not  afford  sunny  ones — were  extremely  cold.  As  nearly 
all  Italians  dispense  with  fire  they  had  obliged  themselves  to 
follow  their  example,  finding  it  chilly  work.  They  heaped  clothes 
on  themselves,  it  being  really  mid-winter,  while  James  bundled 
himself  up  under  his  coat  and  Lizzie  wore  a  cloth  cape  over  her 
jacket,  so  that  the  outlines  of  both  were  greatly  increased  in  area. 

James'  serenity  was  rather  disturbed  that  morning,  for,  accord- 
ing to  their  annual  custom,  the  twins  were  taking  Britannia  to 
be  blessed,  that  d  ay  being  the  feast  of  Sant'  Antonio  Abate,  and 
it  was  a  troublesome  business.  To  make  sure  that  the  cat  would 
not  absent  herself,  after  a  propitiatory  breakfast  of  milk,  Lizzie 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  shutting  her  into  her  bedroom,  from 
which  came  the  sound  of  some  questioning  meows  as  her  mis- 
tress hunted  round  for  her  spectacles,  second  best  gloves,  and  the 
small  crochet  jug  in  which  she  kept  her  pence. 

"  Have  you  got  everything,  sister  ?  "  asked  James  patiently. 

"  Yes,  brother,  yes." 

"  I  conclude  you  have  a  basket  to  put  her  into." 

"  No,  don't  you  remember  she  hates  a  basket  ?  "  said  Lizzie, 
snapping  a  strong  strap  to  the  collar  of  the  cat,  who  was  now 
allowed  to  come  into  the  sitting-room. 

"  The  tram  won't  help  us  much ;  shall  we  take  a  carriage  ?  " 
asked  James. 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  said  the  thrifty  Lizzie,  mindful  of  the 
household  account  book ;  "  we  can  walk." 

So  saying  they  descended  the  stairs  and  were  soon  on  their 
way  to  Sant'  Eusebio.  The  cat's  tail  twitching  ominously  and 
peeping  out  under  her  cape  afforded  much  mirth  to  street  boys 
who  capered  jubilantly  behind  the  twins,  indulging  in  remarks 
after  the  manner  of  their  kind.  When  addressed  by  James  in 
slow  Dantesque    Italian  and    with  an  accompaniment  of  a  few 
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soldi,  they  ran  off  screaming  "  Oh,  yes  !  oh,  yes ! "  that  being  a 
favorite  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  English. 

James'  little  nose  became  pink,  then  red  under  his  muffler  as 
he  walked  on  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  which  blew  over  the  moun- 
tain tops  where  the  snow  crowned  their  lovely  purple  and  ame- 
thyst velvet  heights,  on  which  white  towns  and  villages  clung 
amid  the  chinchilla  grey  of  the  olives.  When  the  church  was 
reached  he  murmured  an  inward  thanksgiving.  Britannia,  whose 
tail  and  general  expression  betokened  anything  but  good  disposi- 
tions, was  duly  asperged,  the  beautiful  blessing  was  given,  and 
the  trio  returned  in  a  carriage  which  James  hurriedly  hailed. 

"  Maria  is  ill ;  she  is  not  coming  to-day,"  said  Lizzie,  alluding 
to  the  donna  di  facenda^  as  they  slowly  mounted  the  marble 
stair  to  their  apartment,  "  She  is  sending  diavoletta  ^  instead." 

"  I  do  hope  she  has  not  dusted  my  writing  table,"  said  James 
apprehensively. 

"  I  told  her  to  leave  it  alone  always,"  said  Lizzie ;  and  her 
brother  pulled  the  chain  which  hung  by  the  indigo  painted  door 
on  which  their  visiting  cards  were  nailed. 

Diavoletta — otherwise  Raffaella — appeared  in  answer,  brimful 
of  news,  for  their  landlord,  old  Count  Lassimo  opposite,  had  died 
suddenly.  That  was  indeed  a  great  event,  in  consequence  of 
which  Lizzie  had  to  overlook  much  left  undone  in  the  way  of 
work. 

In  the  afternoon  the  twins  went  over  to  see  the  deceased 
count  lying  in  a  room  of  his  apartment  on  the  piano  nobilef 
dressed  in  the  brown  Sacco  bestowed  on  him  when  he  joined  the 
Saccone,  a  confraternity  to  which  only  the  nobles  can  belong. 
In  strict  accordance  with  its  rules  all  was  very  simple  in  the  death 
chamber,  no  flowers,  few  candles.  Brother  and  sister  joined  the 
praying  watchers  in  their  petitions  for  the  repose  of  the  count's 
soul.  The  next  day  they  assisted  at  the  Mass  presente  cadaver e, 
the  coffin  being  placed  on  the  ground  as  is  the  custom  with  those 
of  the  aristocracy.  Lizzie  had  on  a  black  necktie  out  of  respect ; 
as  a  rule  she  changed  that  article  conformably  with  the  feasts  and 
fasts  of  the  Church. 

After  their  dinner  visotto  alia  Milanese,  followed  by  roast  lamb 

2  A  minx.  '  First  floor. 
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strongly  flavored  with  rosemary,  they  had  some  ricotta  *  and  fruit — 
dried  figs  and  mandarin  oranges ;  later  on  they  talked,  as  they 
often  did,  of  death. 

"  If  we  could  but  afford  it — what  pity  we  can't,"  said  Lizzie, 
'•  to  have  our  own  niches  in  the  Church  of  the  Agonizing  Heart. 
But  I  can't  economize  more  than  I  do  and  I'm  too  old  now  to 
give  lessons,  even  if  I  could  get  pupils." 

"  Never  mind ;  we  shall  be  buried  in  Rome,  let  us  hope.  We 
can  never  be  thankful  enough,  sister,  for  living  here.  What  a 
privilege ! " 

They  had  said  these  words  over  and  over  again  to  each  other, 
but  they  enjoyed  hearing  and  repeating  them,  like  the  refrain  of 
a  loved  song. 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  said  Lizzie.  "  One  feels  sometimes  that  it  is 
almost  too  great  a  blessing,  as  if  one  did  not  deserve  it." 

"  One  could  never  deserve  it,"  said  James,  and  instinctively 
they  went  to  the  window  to  look  out  at  the  view  so  dear  to  both. 
Against  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  rose  the  stately  dome  which  in 
that  light  took  the  bloom-color  seen  on  purple  grapes.  ''  Imagine," 
said  James,  "  the  thousands  of  holy  people  who  would  give  years 
of  life  to  be  able  to  see  Rome,  to  tread  these  streets  that  so  many 
saints  have  trodden,  to  see  that  dome — it  is  a  wonderful  grace. 
*  I  cannot  reach  up  to  it,'  as  it  says  in  the  Psalms,  and  this  bless- 
ing has  come  to  us  so  easily.  Well,  sister,  we  can  both  say 
— can't  we  ? — Domine,  non  sum  dignus." 

Lizzie  bent  her  head  in  grave  and  thankful  response.  Being 
in  Rome  made  up  for  so  much,  for  life  was  a  great  struggle,  harder 
than  ever,  as  they  felt  with  their  increasing  years  the  need  of 
little  comforts,  and  as  they  became  more  acutely  sensible  of 
numberless  privations,  from  giving  up  butter,  mending  and  patch- 
ing to  a  limitless  extent,  to  going  without  fire  (which  neither 
acknowledged  to  the  other  was  a  great  privation),  that  even  the 
scaldinos  hardly  tempered.  But  for  all  the  pinching  and  striving, 
the  self-denial  and  economies,  how  many  compensations  were  in 
their  lot  and  how  alive  they  were  to  them  all ! 

Lent  came,  and  with  real  piety  the  twins  made  visits  to  the 
Stations,  that  charming  and  essentially  Roman  devotion,  where 

*  Cheese  made  of  sheep's  milk. 
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year  after  year,  for  centuries,  churches,  shrines,  and  holy  places 
open  wide  their  doors,  to  which  you  pass  between  a  double  row 
of  beggars  shaking  their  tin  mugs,  and  one  in  particular,  an  old 
woman  with  black  goggles,  never  being  missing.  Crushing  the 
fragrant  box  under  their  feet  the  little  pair  went  happily  about 
after  their  worship  of  the  Most  Holy,  passing  to  some  place  where 
a  saint  had  dwelt  or  died,  to  a  noted  relic  to  be  venerated, — how 
impressed  they  were  with  it  all. 

Then  passing  out  they  would  meet  long  lines  of  students, 
James  accurately  recollecting  their  nationality  and  telling  Lizzie 
who  never  remembered  any  but  "  the  reds,"  as  they  are  called,  of 
the  German  College.  How  the  busy  life  of  the  Roman  streets 
would  amuse  and  interest  them, — the  picturesque  wine  carts  with 
their  fan-Hke  hood  and  ever-present  barking  small  dog,  the  curious 
dim  vegetable  shops  arranged  with  such  taste  that  even  turnips 
and  onions  take  on  unlooked-for  prettiness,  fair  touches  in  a  color 
scheme ;  past  the  chestnut  sellers  whose  wares  had  such  sweet 
perfume,  past  the  well  known  churches — it  was  all  part  and  parcel 
of  Rome. 

Spring  came ;  the  air  became  more  languorous ;  the  days  grew 
longer — with  nights  on  which  the  stars  were  magnificently  fiery — 
and  across  the  atmosphere  struck  the  frivolous  sounds  of  mando- 
lins ;  until  the  weather  became  really  warm.  The  catalpa  blos- 
soms threw  up  their  purple  spires,  the  Judas  trees  on  the  Pincio 
were  in  their  best  array,  vying  in  glory  with  the  sweet  roses  which 
trailed  in  all  directions ;  in  the  streets  the  stands  for  lemonade  and 
innocuous  drinks  became  more  numerous. 

After  no  end  of  discussion  as  to  where  to  go  the  Spenders 
went  to  Albano  for  a  month  in  the  worst  heat,  returning  but  little 
refreshed  but  with  hearts  glad,  as  they  always  were,  to  return  to 
the  city  for  which  they  hungered  even  during  a  very  brief  absence. 
Rain  was  hoped  for  between  the  Feasts  of  Our  Lady — the  As- 
sumption and  Nativity — but  it  did  not  come  till  Michaelmas, 
lasting  but  a  few  days. 

On  Rosary  Sunday  a  long  blue  envelope  was  among  their 
few  letters,  chiefly  from  their  friends  still  absent  from  Rome.  It 
was  curious  and  most  unexpected  news.  A  cousin — their  only 
surviving  relative — who  had  denounced  them  forever  when  they 
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became  Catholics,  had  in  tardy  repentance  left  them  a  pretty  cot- 
tage at  Southampton,  with  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  besides, 
all  on  the  condition  that  they  should  live  in  the  cottage  and  not 
leave  England.  Failing  their  acceptance  of  this  arrangement  all 
was  to  be  sold  and  the  money  resulting  from  the  sale,  together 
with  the  shares,  to  go  to  a  nephew  in  Australia. 

James  handed  the  letter  to  his  sister  after  reading  it  himself  in 
perfect  silence.  In  his  breast  rose  the  desire  to  see  old  England 
again,  just  a  faint  touch  of  British  nostalgia;  then  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  nice  to  be  better  off,  and  the  sum  named  was  a  fortune 
to  them.  Lizzie,  as  she  read,  had  swift  visions  of  ease,  of  a  ces- 
sation of  pinching  and  of  straining  to  make  ends  meet.  It  was 
tempting  to  both  ;  yet  neither  for  a  space  found  words.  When 
they  did,  both  had  the  same  thing  to  say :  they  could  not  leave 
Rome.  Better  sharp,  ugly  poverty  in  this  city  of  their  love  than 
riches  away  from  it. 

As  the  bells  rang  out  the  Ave  Maria  their  decision  was  made. 

"  Roma — amor''  said  James  slowly,  "  love  must  suffer  and 
sacrifice  ;  let  us  feel  honored  that  we  can  do  so ;  it  is  a  small  price 
after  all  to  pay  for  ending  our  days  as  old  Romans." 

Louisa  Emily  Dobree. 
Rome^  Italy. 
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IV. 

LITERATURE  and  art,  the  pen  of  Lytton  and  the  pencil  of 
Millais  among  many  others,  have  been  so  dexterously 
employed  in  misrepresenting  the  attitude  and  action  of  Catholic 
France  toward  Protestants  at  this  epoch,  so  many  specious  ap- 
peals have  been  made  to  false  sentiment,  that  it  is  well  to  note 
here  what  was  the  spirit  which  actuated  one  of  the  chief  persons 
engaged  in  the  conflict  of  creeds  and  parties.  Father  Joseph, 
who,  in  the  war  against  the  Huguenots  in  162 1,  followed  closely 
the  sieges  of  Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  Nerac,  and  Montauban,  at  the 
head  of  numerous  Capuchins  who  converted  by  their  preaching 
those  whom  the  king  submitted  by  his  arms,  constantly  reminds 
missioners  and  prelates  of  the  triple  obligation  of  procuring  the 
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conversion  of  the  Calvinists  by  patience,  by  doctrine,  and  by 
example.  Faith,  he  says  pithily,  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  not  a  gift 
of  Mars  or  an  effect  of  war.  "  My  habit  and  my  manner  of  life," 
he  declared  to  the  Protestant  allies  in  1633,  "  speak  for  my  reli- 
gion. But  I  hold  as  entirely  condemnable  religious  coercion, 
such  as  I  have  seen  practised  in  Germany,  particularly  in  Baden. 
The  principle,  ejus  religio,  cujus  regio,  comes  from  the  devil.  One 
ought  not  to  obtain  conversions  by  violence,  but  leave  God  to 
operate  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  The  Christian  religion,  he  else- 
where ^  reminds  them,  was  founded  not  by  killing  but  by  dying ; 
not  by  making  others  endure  severities,  but  by  endurance  through 
faith;  and  declares  that  where  people  have  turned  aside  from 
this  way,  religion  is  diminished,  restrained,  and  stifled.  This  was 
meant  for  the  Spaniards  who  too  often  allowed  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  bitter  zeal  in  combating  heresy,  forgetful  that  it 
is  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  not  for  the  extirpation  of  heretics, 
that  the  Church  prays.  Those  who  are  ignorantly  in  error  he 
holds  to  be  more  worthy  of  compassion  than  punishment,  of  suc- 
cor than  chastisement.  These  were  the  sentiments  of  an  ardent 
apostle  who  for  twenty  years  expended  his  zeal  and  his  strength 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Huguenots,  of  a  French  Catholic  who, 
at  the  conference  of  Loudun  in  1616,  was  the  indefatigable  cham- 
pion and  intelligent  defender  of  Papal  authority  against  the  ex- 
cessive pretensions  of  Gallicanism,  who,  Catholic  and  Roman  to 
the  finger  tips,  gloried  in  the  name  of  Roman  Catholic  "  because 
it  is  the  public  avowal  and  profession  that  a  Christian  ought  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Church,  outside  of  which  there  is  no  sal- 
vation ;  a  particular  and  express  renunciation  of  all  the  sects  in 
Christendom,  protesting  that  he  is  not  an  adherent  of  any  com- 
munion of  all  those  that  call  themselves  Christian,  but  of  that  only 
which  has  the  Visible  Head,  which  is  founded  on  the  immovable 
Rock  which  without  interruption  since  the  Apostles  unto  us 
retains  the  ecclesiatical  Hierarchy,  the  indissoluble  bond  of  the 
peoples  and  bishops,  under  a  single  ministerial  head  who  is  the 
Pope,  to  be  eternally  united  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  is  its 
essential  Head,  the  sole  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  eternally 
blessed."  ^ 

1  Discourse  on  the  affairs  of  the  Valtelline  and  the  Grisons. 

'   V  advertissement  aux  A  tats  de  l"  Europe. 
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In  1625  the  missions  of  England,  the  East,  Morocco,  and 
Canada  were  placed  under  Father  Joseph's  direction.  He  and 
Richelieu  made  use  of  Laud's  movement  in  England  to  give  that 
transitory  crisis  in  contemporary  Anglicanism  a  Catholic  direc- 
tion.^ But  however  eager  Father  Joseph  was  for  the  conversion 
of  French  heretics  and  those  of  other  Western  nations,  what 
appealed  most  to  his  apostolic  zeal  was  the  propagation  of  the 
faith  in  the  region  which  had  been  its  birthplace.  The  Capuchins 
were  not  the  first  who  sought  to  bring  under  the  Gospel  yoke  the 
Levantine  populations  comprising  Greeks,  Armenians,  Copts,  Jews, 
and  European  colonists.  Among  their  precursors  were  the  older 
Franciscans  and  the  Jesuits.  The  field  which  the  Jesuits  had 
cultivated,  and  from  which  they  were  several  times  expelled,  was 
large  enough  to  give  occupation  to  other  laborers.  Father  Joseph 
sent  to  Scio,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria, 
Father  Pacificus  of  Provins  whose  report  to  Propaganda — founded 
about  the  same  time  (162 2- 162 3)  on  the  initiative  of  another 
Capuchin,  Father  Jerome  of  Narni — was  followed  by  Father  du 
Tremblay  being  constituted  prefect  of  the  missions  in  the  East  as 
well  as  those  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  plan  of  operations 
was  vast;  it  was  nothing  less  than  the  spiritual  conquest  of  the 
whole  region  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 
While  their  patience,  humility,  poverty,  and  services,  disarmed 

'  In  the  government  and  among  the  aristocracy  there  were  many  convinced 
Catholics  who  only  lacked  courage  to  publicly  profess  their  belief.  Of  this  number 
was  W^eston,  Earl  of  Portland.  More  than  one  seeming  Anglican  had  with  him  a 
Catholic  priest  to  give  him  absolution  in  his  last  moments.  Francis  Windebank,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  discussed  with  the  Nuncio  Panzani  the  conditions  of  a  reconciliation 
between  the  two  Churches,  favored  by  Richard  Montagu,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  the 
Earl  of  Carlyle,  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Walter  Montagu,  the  queen's 
favorite,  spoke  of  going  to  Rome  and  joining  the  Oratorians.  Father  Joseph,  who 
accompanied  to  London  in  1598  his  relative  Hurault  de  Maisse,  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  met  the  prince  who  afterwards  ascended  the  throne 
as  James  I,  regarded  the  English  schism  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  happened 
to  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  deplored  ' '  the  blindness  of  that 
people  so  strongly  self-opinionated  in  its  misfortune."  He  ardently  desired  to  see 
England  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church  and  thought  James  I,  whom  he  credits 
with  having  done  much  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws,  would  have  done 
more  were  it  not  for  **  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of  those  who  wanted  to  bury  him  in 
the  ruins  of  his  State  pell-mell  with  the  Catholics,  his  servants."  (Paul  Hay  du 
Chastelet :  Recueil  de  diverses  piices  pour  P histoire,  ^.  142.) 
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Turkish  fanaticism,  their  zeal  and  austerity  pleaded  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  their  doctrines  that  many  Greeks  abjured  schism. 

In  1623  Propaganda  established  Capuchin  missions  in  Aleppo, 
Alexandria,  Armenia,  and  Abyssinia.  At  Beyrout  the  conver- 
sion of  the  governor  of  the  Holy  Land  drew  down  upon  them  the 
resentment  of  the  Turkish  authorities.  Upon  an  order  from  the 
Divan  they  were  put  in  chains  and  transported  to  Constantinople. 
Called  upon  to  choose  between  apostasy  or  death  they  replied  as 
might  be  expected  and  were  thrown  into  a  narrow,  noisome  prison, 
where  they  were  left  without  food  and  only  brought  out  to  be 
bastinadoed.  Three  died  of  this  bad  treatment  and  two  were 
ransomed  by  the  king.  But  they  had  successors  at  Beyrout  and 
the  work  was  carried  on  without  interruption.  Some  Jews  at 
Aleppo  having  denounced  the  Capuchins  to  Khalil  Pasha,  he  went 
to  see  them  in  the  house  of  the  French  merchant  who  gave  them 
hospitality.  He  found  two  poor  beds,  a  few  books,  and  a  little 
rice,  and  went  away  exclaiming :  "  They  are  saints.  I  shall  pro- 
tect these  dervishes  !  "  They  grew  in  favor  with  all  nationalities, 
Druses,  Armenians,  and  Greeks,  and  their  religious  services 
attracted  schismatics  just  as  much  as  Catholics.  The  schismatical 
archbishops  themselves  profited  by  their  instructions  and  secretly 
sent  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Holy  See.*  Conversions  were  made 
even  among  the  Mohammedans.  The  Capuchins  thought  of 
founding  a  college  or  seminary  in  the  Lebanon  where  Father 
Joseph  established  a  press  for  the  printing  of  books  in  Arabic, 
Persian,  Turkish,  and  Syriac,  and  got  several  of  his  religious 
taught  type-setting.  He  thus  set  working  a  propaganda  of  truth, 
in  opposition  to  a  propaganda  of  error  carried  on  by  Patriarch 
Cyril  by  means  of  the  printing  press  in  Alexandria  and  Greece. 
He  had  formed  in  his  Order,  in  view  of  a  Greek  and  Oriental 
press,  skilled  compositors,  anticipating  by  his  private  initiative  the 
establishment  of  the  Imprimerie  Royal  by  the  State  and  the 
Propaganda  press  by  the  Papacy.  Nor  should  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Capuchin  missioners  to  Oriental  philology  and 
the  natural  sciences  be  forgotten.  The  professors  in  their  college 
at  Aleppo  published  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Bible  in  1633. 

*  Letter  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Aleppo  to  Urban  VIII,  May  25,  1627,  in  Rocco. 
Ill,  196,  197,  No.  3. 
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It  was  not  all  a  record  of  uninterrupted  successes.  The  Capu- 
chins, besides  having  to  endure  many  privations  and  persecutions, 
continually  running  the  risk  of  being  ill-treated  by  the  Turks  or 
robbed  by  the  Arabs  on  their  fatiguing  journeys,  had  to  combat 
the  rivalry  of  other  Orders,  which  involved  Father  Joseph  in  a 
long  controversy  and  much  correspondence  with  France  and 
Rome.  In  the  eyes  of  Louis  XIII  and  Richelieu  the  mission  of 
the  Levant  was  a  Catholic  and  national  work  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  Father  Joseph  enjoyed  their  fullest  confidence.  All 
that  they  did  for  the  missions  was  inspired  by  him. 

In  the  autumn  of  1628  some  Capuchin  missionaries  made  their 
way  to  Bagdad  (the  ancient  Babylon)  and  Ispahan  and  were  favora- 
bly received  by  the  Shah,  who  gave  them  two  houses,  much  larger 
than  their  modest  requirements  needed.  Although  they  were 
allowed  much  more  freedom  in  Chaldea  and  Persia  than  in  Turkey, 
they  made  fewer  converts,  and  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Bagdad 
by  the  Turks  in  1638,  only  one  missioner  remained.  All  the 
Jacobites,  however,  numbering  forty  families,  and  their  bishop  had 
been  converted  and  many  Nestorians  brought  back  to  the 
Church. 

A  similar  fate  befell  the  missions  of  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  the 
martyrdom  of  Pere  Agathange  of  Vendome  and  Pere  Cassien  of 
Nantes,^  sent  thither  by  Father  Joseph,  shedding  a  sunset  glory 
upon  the  latter.  The  mission  of  Morocco  was  not  less  heroic  and 
sterile.  It  was  the  outcome  of  an  expedition  organized  by  Isaac  de 
Razilly,  one  of  Richelieu's  advisers  and  auxiharies,  who,  aided  by 
Father  Joseph,  obtained  a  commission  to  negotiate  for  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy,  the  Hberation  of  prisoners,  and  freedom  of 
commerce. 

''The  impossibility  of  determining  by  figures  the  fruits  of  the 
apostolate  of  the  Capuchins  and  the  small  number  of  their  missioners 
ought  not  let  any  doubt  rest  on  the  efficacy  of  that  apostolate.  In 
the  West  and  Southwest  of  France,  in  the  Levant,  they  have  been 
among  evangelical  workers  the  most  active,  the  most  listened  to, 
the  best  rewarded  for  their  labors.  The  return  of  our  country  to  its 
old  faith  has  been  in  a  great  part  their  work ;  if  in  the  East  other 
Orders  have  disputed  with  them,  since,  the  honor  of  propagating  Chris- 

5  op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  pp.  377,  378. 
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tianity  and  causing  it  and  the  name  of  France  to  be  loved,  they  have 
none  the  less  inherited  it  from  the  Jesuits,  who  could  not  guard  it 
long,  and  have  none  the  less  worthily  fulfilled  that  noble  task  which 
they  share  to-day  with  so  many  others.  The  merit  ought  to  be  largely 
credited  to  the  founder  and  commissary  apostolic  of  the  missions,  to 
him  whose  initiative,  authority,  energy,  tact,  moderation,  and  charity 
this  rapid  summary  has  made  us  admire  by  turns."® 

This,  one  would  think,  vi^as  work  enough  for  a  lifetime ;  but 
intermingled  and  alternating  with  these  missions  were  numerous 
political  missions  connected  with  high  affairs  of  State,  involving 
delicate,  difficult,  and  protracted  negotiations  with  nearly  all  the 
courts  and  cabinets  of  Europe ;  questions  of  home  and  foreign 
policy,  the  reorganization  of  the  government,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Richelieu's  policy  more  or  less  inspired  from  beginning 
to  end  by  Pere  Joseph, — the  policy  which,  based  on  the  Roman 
maxim,  parcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superbos,  was  to  weld  into  a 
compact  kingdom  the  discordant  elements  that  threatened  the  dis- 
integration of  France  by  breaking  the  political  power  of  the  nobles, 
some  of  the  most  turbulent  and  influential  of  whom  threw  in  their 
lot  with  the  Huguenots  and  were  continually  fomenting  revolu- 
tions of  the  palace,  court  cabals,  plots,  and  insurrections ;  the 
policy  which  secured  national  unity  and  religious  peace  by  main- 
taining the  supremacy  of  the  royal  authority  and  the  religion  of 
the  State,  centralizing  all  the  forces  of  the  nation  under  the  crown, 
which  made  France  chief  among  the  powers  of  Europe  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  colonial  empire ;  the  struggle  for  the  Alpine 
passes  and  the  conspiracy  of  Chalais;  alliances  with  Protestant 
states,  which  Father  Joseph  in  one  of  his  numerous  writings  justi- 
fies by  an  appeal  to  Sacred  Scripture ;  the  unrelaxing  effort  to 
keep  Austria  and  Spain  at  bay  and  to  extend  France  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Gaul,  to  its  natural  boundary,  the  Rhine ;  the  mission  to 
the  Diet  of  Regensburg  where  the  Capuchin  envoy  labored  with 
notable  skill  and  success  to  bring  about  the  dismissal  of  Wallen- 
stein  and  pave  the  way  for  detaching  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and 
the  League  from  their  close  alliance  with  the  Emperor  and  Spain  ; 
the  formation  of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  mediation  between  the  Prot- 
estant Union  and  the  CathoHc  League;    armed  intervention  in 

®  Faginez,  op.  cit. 
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Italy  and  Switzerland ;  the  mission  to  Ratisbon  and  the  compli- 
cated conferences  which  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  a 
treaty,  chiefly  negotiated  by  Father  Joseph,  which  made  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand,  mortified  at  being  outdone  in  diplomacy  by  a 
friar,  exclaim  that  "  a  poor  Capuchin  had  disarmed  him  with  his 
beads  and,  narrow  as  his  capuche  was,was  able  to  make  six  electoral 
caps  fit  into  it,"^  which  brought  forth  a  swarm  of  libels  and  threats 
of  assassination,®  the  alliance  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the 
policy  of  bringing  Germany  under  the  control  of  French  influ- 
ence ;  the  project  of  an  Italian  Confederation,  as  the  surest  means 
of  subverting  Spanish  domination  in  the  Peninsula ;  alliances, 
offensive  and  defensive;  plots  and  counterplots;  revolutions  of 
the  palace  and  civil  wars ;  dynastic  wars  and  so-called  religious 
wars  in  which  religion,  properly  so-called,  was  a  secondary  ques- 
tion or  negligible  quantity. 

Apart  from  these  political  issues  were  important  questions  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  growing  out  of  Gallicanism,  Illuminism,  and 
Jansenism,  seriously  affecting  the  interests  of  Catholicity  in  France. 
The  phase  of  Gallicanism  with  which  Richelieu  and  Pere  Joseph 
were  concerned  was  known  as  Richerism.  The  Libellus  de 
ecclesiastica  et  politica  pote state  (1611)  of  Edmond  Richer  had 
resuscitated  the  religious  Gallicanism  of  Gerson,  Almain,  and 
Major,  fortified  with  the  authority  of  the  school  of  political  Galli- 
canism of  the  parliaments,  and,  disdaining  the  scholastics,  went 
back  to  the  Fathers,  relying  upon  them  to  oppose  to  the  regime 
of  concordats  a  Church  aristocratically  governed  by  its  councils 
and  bishops,  a  State  recognizing  no  authority  in  the  world  superior 
to  its  own.  Such  a  locaHzing  of  the  Church,  such  an  exaggerated 
conception  of  ecclesiastical  autonomy  would  inevitably  lead  to 
schism.  It  was  nationalism  pushed  to  its  utmost  limits,  and  was 
contradictory  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  Church's  unity  rests 

■^  Alluding  to  the  loss  of  six  votes  for  the  Imperial  succession  in  the  Electoral 
College. 

8  Libellous  pamphlets  were  circulated  in  Europe,  declaring  that  **he  was  the 
enemy  of  God  and  the  scourge  of  the  world. ' '  He  even  received  threats  of  death. 
.He  was  accused  of  enkindling  a  sanguinary  war  between  Catholic  sovereigns,  the 
Emperor,  and  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  France.  Fagniez  says  all  this  violence  attests 
the  large  share  he  had  in  the  struggle  entered  upon  by  Richelieu  against  the  power- 
ful house  which  had  persuaded  many  to  identify  its  course  with  that  of  religion. 
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as  well  as  of  its  essentially  democratic  character.  Father  Joseph 
went  farther  than  Richelieu  in  hostility  to  Richer  and  his  doc- 
trines. In  place  of  belonging,  like  Richelieu,  to  the  episcopal 
body  upon  whom  Richer  would  confer  exclusive  directing 
authority,  he  belonged  to  an  Order  which  depended  directly  on 
the  Holy  See,  and  which  had  suffered  persecution  rather  than  offer 
public  prayers  for  a  king  (Henry  IV)  whom  the  Pope  had  not  yet 
absolved.  The  cosmopolitan  character  of  his  first  undertaking, 
his  crusading  project  and  his  missionary  work  led  him  more  than 
anyone  to  regard  Rome  as  the  centre  and  guarantee  of  Catholic 
unity.  To  him  more  than  to  the  Cardinal  redounded  the  credit 
of  getting  Richer  to  retract  and  reducing  him  and  his  party  to 
silence.  It  was  a  triumph  for  Rome,  and  Urban  VIII  testified  his 
satisfaction  by  giving  the  hat  to  Alphonse  de  Richelieu  and 
addressing  a  brief  of  congratulations  and  thanks  to  Father  Joseph.® 
To  the  perilous  problems  posed  by  Richer  succeeded  the 
perilous  mysticism  of  the  sect  of  the  illumines^  a  moral  epidemic 
which,  originating  at  Chartres,  spread  to  Picardy,  Artois,  Cam- 
bresis,  Hainaut,  Brabant,  and  Paris,  and,  assimilating  the  virus  of 
various  kindred  heresies,  affected,  it  was  estimated,  more  than  sixty 
thousand  people.  lUuminism  was  a  development  on  heretical 
lines  of  quietism,  famous  for  the  contest  it  brought  about  between 
two  eminent  prelates.  Through  the  influence  of  Pere  Joseph 
Richelieu  adopted  severe  measures  for  its  suppression  as  well  as 
for  the  suppression  of  nascent  Jansenism,  not  yet  known  by  that 
name,  but  insinuating  itself  under  the  seductive  teaching  of  Du 
Vergier  de  Hauranne,  commonly  called  Saint-Cyran,  and  Pere 
Seguenot,  who  recanted  his  errors  and  protested  his  regrets  in  a 
very  humble  letter  to  the  Capuchin,  whose  zeal  for  the  purity  of 
the  faith  led  him,  in  conjunction  with  one  of  his  brethren,  Father 
Hyacinth  of  Paris,  to  found  in  that  city,  under  the  title  of  Con- 
gregation of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  or  of  the  Exaltation  of 
the  Cross,  an  association  for  the  conversion  of  heretics.^* 

5  P^re  Joseph  to  Bagni,  March  9,  1630.  Despatch  rom  the  English  agent, 
Edmond,  December  24,  1629.     Record  Office,  State  Papers,  France,  No.  193. 

^^  Strengthened  in  1638  by  the  accession  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Priests  of 
Calvary,  it  afterward  became  infected  with  the  Jansenism  spirit  and  was  ultimately 
abolished  by  Mazarin. 
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In  the  execution  of  Richelieu's  plans  of  ecclesiastical  reform, 
which  synchronized  with  the  ascensional  movement  of  Catho- 
licity in  France,  consequent  on  the  great  work  wrought  by  the 
Lazarists  and  Sulpicians,  Father  Joseph  had  a  large  share  as  well 
as  in  the  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  secular 
and  regular  clergy.  The  latter  was  signahzed  by  an  organized 
attack  on  the  monastic  orders,  led  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen 
(Frangois  Harlay  de  Champvallon)  and  the  Bishop  of  Belley  (Jean 
Pierre  Camus)  "  who  launched  pamphlet  after  pamphlet  against  the 
monks,  whose  cause  was  championed  by  the  Capuchin  as  ready 
to  defer  to  Rome  the  arbitrament  of  religious  questions  as  he  was 
jealous  of  safeguarding  in  relations  with  the  Curia  the  independ- 
ence of  the  national  policy.  The  campaign  against  the  regulars, 
which  emanated  from  the  Gallican  spirit,  ended  in  making  the 
Pope  the  arbiter  in  a  conflict  where  his  authority  was  at  stake, 
that  is  to  say,  to  an  abdication  of  episcopal  Gallicanism  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

It  is  illustrative  of  his  many-sided  character  as  well  as  a  note 
of  high  perfection  that,  with  the  same  facility  with  which  he  could 
deal  with  questions  of  State  involving  complex  details  and  relig- 
ious questions  turning  upon  theological  subtleties.  Father  Joseph 
could  turn  aside  from  the  world  without  to  the  world  within  us, 
could  divert  his  attention  from  the  clamor  and  contention  of  rival 
potentates  and  parties  to  study  the  silent  operations  of  grace  in 
the  soul — from  life  as  it  is  lived  in  courts  and  camps,  in  palaces 
and  parliaments,  to  the  spiritual  life  with  its  larger  issues  and 
wider  horizons.  Called  by  God  to  affairs  of  State,  as  his  earliest 
biographer  expresses  it,  from  the  moment  (October,  1623)  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu  solicited  and  obtained  for  him  from  the  General  of 
his  Order  obedience  "  to  go  to  Court  and  serve  his  Majesty,"  he 
never  lost  the  cloistral  spirit.  He  was  an  ascetic  from  first  to  last. 
His  ascetical  doctrine  is  scattered  through  numerous  works,  most 
of  which  were  written  for  the  Calvary  nuns.     Besides  these  he 

11  The  biographer  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  was  reconciled  to  Pere  Joseph  shortly 
before  the  latter' s  death.  In  a  letter  written  on  July  19,  1638,  to  the  Capuchin,  he 
thanks  him  for  not  letting  his  name  and  influence  be  used  against  him,  except  in  a 
superior  interest  and  not  through  personal  animosity.  Extolling  his  moderation,  he 
treats  Pere  Joseph  as  the  Cardinal's  minister,  as  the  latter  was  the  king's  first 
minister. 
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wrote  books  for  people  of  the  world  for  the  different  exercises  of 
the  Christian  life,  and  treatises  on  the  seraphic  vocation  suitable 
for  Capuchins.  Even  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  had  the  spiritual 
direction  of  the  Calvary  nuns,  whose  institute  was  based  on  the 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  upon  which  he  wrote  a  volume  of  "  Con- 
siderations." ^^  To  them,  wherever  his  numerous  missions  carried 
him,  he  addressed  letters  and  exhortations  for  their  guidance  in 
the  contemplative  life,  and  when  in  Paris  used  to  deliver  several 
times  a  week  at  the  grille  of  the  convents  of  the  Compassion  and 
the  Crucifixion  improvised  allocutions.  His  religious  exhortations 
have  been  compared  to  those  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  for  mystical 
depth,  unction,  imagination,  profusion  of  imagery  and  elevated 
thought.  He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian.  At  that  time  there  was 
not  a  nunnery,  however  reformed,  but  all  the  ladies  of  the  court 
had  permission  to  enter  it ;  not  to  have  this  privilege  was  a  mark 
of  little  authority.  They  used  to  stop  there  a  week  or  a  fortnight, 
and  take  with  them  five  or  six  young  girls.  Father  Joseph  did 
not  consider  this  free  intercourse  with  seculars  compatible  with 
the  development  and  preservation  of  the  interior  spirit,  and  would 
have  none  of  it  at  the  Calvary.  "  Even  were  I  to  know,"  he  wrote, 
"  that  to  permit  once  the  entrance  of  a  lady  into  one  of  our  con- 
vents, she  would  build  five  others  at  her  own  expense,  I  would 
never  allow  it  and  would  refuse  her  offer ;  neither  would  I  wish 
them  to  receive  a  young  lady,  even  if  she  brought  all  the  wealth 
imaginable,  if  she  has  not  the  true  spirit,  for  I  do  not  seek  money 
or  multitudes,  but  the  spirit."  All  his  ascetical  teaching  is  crystal- 
lized in  that  sentence.  Severity  in  admission  to  profession  was  a 
point  he  repeatedly  insisted  upon,  observing  that  he  would  prefer 
a  rebellious  nun  who  would  scale  the  convent  walls  to  a  hypocrite 
who  would  secretly  insinuate  by  her  speech  and  example  the 
poison  of  laxity. 

Lord  Lytton  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Richelieu  the  words : 
"  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword."  It  was  a  weapon,  defen- 
sive or  offensive,  which  Pere  Joseph  frequently  and  effectually 
wielded.  It  enabled  him  to  extend  his  influence  far  beyond  the 
king's  council  chamber  or  the  prime  minister's  cabinet  by  oper- 

12  The  superior  of  the  reformed  Congregation  of  Saint  Maur,  Dom  Tarisse,  said 
no  one  knew  so  well  the  spirit  of  St.  Benedict  as  P^re  Joseph. 
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ating  upon  public  opinion.  Polemics  filled  the  largest  part  of  his 
political  career.  He  was  an  indefatigable  pamphleteer.  His 
polemical  writings,  published  anonymously,  or  with  assumed 
names,  were  so  numerous  that  an  examination  tending  to  estab- 
lish the  origin  of  each  of  them  would  much  exceed  the  limits  of  a 
volume.  The  Abbe  L.  Dedouvres  has  devoted  a  work  of  over 
600  pages  to  an  appreciation  of  Father  Joseph  as  a  polemist  and 
to  the  authentication  of  the  pamphlets  attributed  to  him.^^  De- 
spite the  number,  variety,  and  extent  of  his  writings,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  he  has  not  obtained  the  least  place  in  the  history  of 
French  literature.  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  write  for  the  sake  of  achieving  literary  distinction.  Be- 
fore all  things  a  man  of  action,  wholly  devoted  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work,  as  churchman  and  statesman,  he  was  provi- 
dentially called  upon  to  perform,  he  only  used  fugitive  literature 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  Most  of  his  writings,  like  his  Epistles  to 
the  Benedictine  nuns  of  the  Congregation  of  Our  Lady  of  Calvary, 
were  written  a  plume  volante.  "  His  writings,"  says  the  Abbe 
Dedouvres,  "  were,  truly,  before  all  things  actions ;  he  did  not 
write  for  the  sake  of  writing,  but  to  act;  in  him  the  author  was 
not  distinct  from  the  man,  and  his  writings  were  confounded  with 
his  life ;  his  style  was  nothing  else  than  his  very  thought  as  it 
came,  full  of  life,  from  his  apostolic  soul.  He  never  cared  in  the 
least  for  literary  form."  ^^ 

Besides  being  the  author  of  ascetical  works  and  a  prolific 
pamphleteer,  this  Capuchin,  who  added  to  his  other  virtues  the 
rare  virtue  of  literary  self-effacement,  was  a  poet  and  journalist 
The  Turciade  ^*  already  referred  to,  was  a  Latin  epic  poem  of 
4637  verses,  composed  in  favor  of  the  projected  crusade  against 
Turkish  dominion  in  Palestine.  First  published  in  1625,  it  was 
lost  until  discovered  by  the  Abbe  Dedouvres  in  the  Barberini 
Library  in  Rome.  The  type  of  crusader  therein  depicted  is  not  a 
knight-errant  in  search  of  warhke  adventures,  nor  a  day-dreamer 

^s  Le  Pere  Joseph,  Polemiste,  ses  premiers  ecrits,  1623-1626,  par  I'Abbe  L. 
Dedouvres.     Paris,  1895. 

1*  Op.  cit..  Preface,  p.  19. 

i^  Turciados  libri  V dicati  Urbano  VHI,  Pont.  Max.  Parisiis,  apud  Jo.  Fouety 
1625  {153  pp.  8vo.).     The  greater  part  of  it  was  written  in  16 16- 161 7. 
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believing  in  the  possible  realization  of  chimerical  projects,  but  a 
courageous  soldier  of  the  Cross,  whose  chivalrous  zeal,  fired  by 
the  reports  of  missioners,  impels  him  to  avenge  the  sacrilegious 
outrages  of  the  infidels  and  free  the  Holy  Places  from  the  usurp- 
ing Moslem.  Besides  the  Turciade,  he  wrote  several  religious 
sonnets,  hymns,  and  canticles  and  poems  referring  to  Greece  and 
the  Holy  Land  ;  his  thoughts  continually  reverting  to  the  sacred 
soil  sacrosanct  for  all  time  as  the  scene  of  the  central  act  of  the 
Divine  Drama  of  the  Redemption  of  the  human  race.  Calvary 
was,  indeed,  the  centre,  the  motive  principle,  the  soul  of  his  moral 
life,  as  France  was  the  object  of  his  patriotic  aspirations.  He 
wrote  "  A  sonnet  on  approaching  the  House  of  Loreto  "  during 
his  first  journey  through  Italy,  on  the  occasion  of  a  pilgrimage 
he  made  to  that  celebrated  sanctuary,  for  which  he  had  a  partic- 
ular affection.  The  greater  part  of  the  Turciade  and  a  "  Com- 
plaint of  poor  Greece  to  King  Louis  the  Just  "  were  written  dur- 
ing the  two  journeys  to  Rome  (i6i6-i6i7)and  Spain  (161 8).  An 
abridgment  of  The  Spiritual  Life  was  composed  at  the  convent  of 
Mendon,  when  he  was  master  of  novices,  using  verse  instead 
of  prose  with  the  object  of  impressing  his  own  ascetical  views  on 
the  receptive  minds  of  his  subjects. 

Unequal,  sometimes  excellent,  but  oftenest  mediocre,  these 
poems,^*  the  Abbe  Dedouvres  says,  reveal,  however,  an  imagina- 
tion prompt  and  vivid,  and  a  great  power  of  vision.  This  faculty 
of  turning  ideas  into  images,  which  he  possessed  in  a  really  emi- 
nent degree,  enabled  him  to  scatter  here  and  there  in  his  poems, 
notably  in  his  "  Hymn  in  praise  of  Saint  Joseph,"  in  his 
"  Comparison  of  Eternal  Life  with  Spring,"  and  in  his  Tur- 
ciade, beautiful  picturesque  verses.  Images,  metaphors,  and 
analogies  abound  in  his  writings.  Fagniez  does  not  hesitate  to 
call  him  a  true  poet,  with  the  inspiration,  the  originality,  the  stir- 
ring strains,  the  wealth  of  language,  the  harmony,  the  happy 
familiarity  with  details,  and  the  boldness  in  selecting  the  fittest 
phrases  characteristic  of  one ;  the  only  thing  that  can  be  found 
fault  with  being  a  Uttle  exuberance  and  redundancy.  Not  content 
with  cultivating  poetry,  like  his  compeer  and  compatriot,  Riche- 

1^  Altogether  he  wrote  2884  French  and  4637  Latin  verses.  All  his  French 
poems  exist  in  manuscript  at  the  Bibliothdque  Mazarine  (MS.  2301,  pp.  1175-1299). 
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lieu,  who  nourished  the  budding  germs  of  artistic  and  literary- 
excellence,  who  established  the  Societe  de  la  Comedie  Frangaise 
and  the  French  Academy,  he  accorded  his  patronage  to  those  who 
cultivated  it,  such  as  Chapelain,  Boisrobert  and  others.  He  shared 
Richelieu's  taste  for  literature  and,  despite  his  austerity,  it  is  not 
impossible,  Fagniez  thinks,  he  may  have  been  induced  to  give  his 
opinion  upon  such  or  such  a  situation  or  tirade  in  one  of  those 
tragedies  wrought  by  Corneille's  nascent  genius  and  hall-marked 
with  the  great  Cardinal's  authority. 

From  1624  to  1638  he  was  the  chief  editor  and  director  of  the 
Mercure  Frangais,  an  official  publication  consisting  of  twenty-four 
volumes  comprising  documents  and  records  concerning  the  history 
of  France  and  other  countries  from  1605  to  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII  (May,  1643). 

Father  Joseph  was  also  a  great  orator.  As  such  he  is  regarded 
as  the  precursor  of  Bossuet  in  the  reform  of  the  French  pulpit. 
It  was  by  the  power  and  attraction  of  his  oratory  he  drew  thirty 
young  students  belonging  to  the  most  distinguished  families  at 
Bourges  into  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  in  less  than  a  year ;  that  he 
converted  a  considerable  number  of  Huguenots  at  Saumur ;  that 
during  the  Octave  of  Corpus  Christi  at  Angers  he  caused  the  law 
courts  to  be  closed  in  the  morning  and  traders  and  artisans  shut 
up  their  shops  and  lawyers  and  the  canons  of  Saint  Maurice 
throng  to  hear  ;  that  at  Blois  people  came  twelve  and  fifteen  miles 
in  the  depth  of  winter  to  his  sermons,  and  during  an  entire  Lent 
left  other  churches  empty  to  fill  the  one  in  which  he  preached.  If 
during  the  twenty  years  of  apostolate  (1605- 1624)  he  achieved 
such  oratorical  triumphs,  perhaps  unexampled  at  that  time,  they 
were  due  to  the  serious  qualities  of  his  practical  and  moving  elo- 
quence. Rejecting  the  abridged  Summas  of  Theology,  and  port- 
able extracts  from  sacred  or  profane  authors  then  in  vogue,  he 
based  his  discourses  on  his  personal  knowledge.  "  Where  do  you 
get  all  you  tell  us  of  the  spiritual  life  ?"  asked  one  of  the  Calvary 
nuns.  **  In  yourselves,"  he  repHed  ;  "  my  principal  book  is  your 
hearts ;  your  consciences,  the  movements  and  operations  of  God 
in  your  hearts,  that  is  what  I  study,  that  is  my  book,  which  is  not 
written  on  paper  nor  with  ink,  but  in  your  interiors,  imprinted  in 
large  characters  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God."     He  recom- 
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mends  whoever  would  wish  to  excel  in  preaching  to  study  St. 
Thomas,  to  read  the  Bible  every  year  in  order  to  thoroughly 
familiarize  himself  with  the  sacred  text,  and  to  devote  himself  to 
a  thoughtful  perusal  of  the  Fathers  and  ecclesiastical  and  profane 
history.  He  was  indifferent  to  what  he  calls  "  the  vanity  of  elo- 
quent discourses,"  left  studied  eloquence  to  the  Bar,  and  thought 
pulpits  "  consecrated  to  represent  the  labors  of  Christ,  all  disfig- 
ured with  tears  and  blood,"  no  place  for  "  curious  researches  "  or 
"  glittering  words.  "^^ 

In  1635,  when  France  was  on  the  eve  of  a  direct  struggle 
with  Austria,  Father  Joseph  was  regarded  as  the  political  successor 
of  Richelieu  and  his  elevation  to  the  Cardinalate,  preparatory 
thereto,  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  idea  of  his  being  called  to 
the  Sacred  College  dates  back  to  1632.  In  1633,  he  was  formally 
presented  as  the  candidate  of  France  and  his  promotion  strongly 
urged  both  by  Richelieu  and  the  king,  the  former  being  desirous 
of  securing  the  continuation  of  his  policy  by  one  who  had  so  long 
been  the  recipient  of  his  confidence  and  the  sharer  of  his  life  and 
thoughts. 

But  political  and  personal  reasons  barred  the  way.  The 
changed  attitude  of  the  Holy  See  toward  France  and  the  legend 
which,  even  in  his  lifetime,  travestied  the  sentiments  and  role  of 
Pere  Joseph, — credulity  and  calumny  having  made  him  a  kind  of 
scapegoat  for  all  the  woes  of  Christendom  ^® — influenced  adversely 
the  mind  of  Urban  VIII ;  although  when,  as  Cardinal  Maffeo 
Barberini,  the  latter  met  the  illustrious  Capuchin  in  Rome  (161 6 
— 16 1 7),  they  both  became  familiar  friends,  and  when  in  August, 
1623,  the  Cardinal  became  Pope,  the  Capuchin  was  received  with 
such  exceptional  favor  by  the  Pontiff  as  to  create  jealousy,  being 
admitted  to  audience  twice  a  week  during  a  four  months'  sojourn, 
generally  passing  three  and  four  hours  at  a  time  in  conversations.** 
One  who  "  sways  the  harmonious  mystery  of  the  world  better 
than  princes  or  prime  ministers  "  had  ordained  it  otherwise  ;  and 

"  Epistles  of  Father  Joseph  to  the  Fathers  of  his  Order  (Ep.  35)  ;  Lepr6- 
Balain,  Vie  du  R.  P.  Joseph  (1.  Ill,  ch.  VI).  Exhortations,  MS.  4  of  the  Calvary 
of  Angers,  p.  401. 

^^Gustave  Fagniez,  op.'cit..  Vol.  II,  p.  402. 

19  Lepre-Balain,   Vie  du  R.   P.  Joseph,  1.  IV,  ch.  XXXII. 
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when,  in  December,  1638,  a  second  and  fatal  stroke  of  apoplexy 
closed  the  career  of  Pere  Joseph,  the  cardinalitial  honors  devolved 
to  France's  second  candidate,  Mazarin,  who  thus  became  the 
presumptive  successor  of  the  great  minister,  taking  the  place  of 
Joseph  du  Tremblay  in  the  Church,  in  the  State,  and  in  history.^ 
If,  however,  he  did  not  die  in  the  fulness  of  honors  as  well  as  in 
the  fulness  of  years,  he  died  in  the  hour  of  France's  triumph,  a 
fitting  hour  to  mark  the  close  of  a  long  life  devoted  to  its  service. 
It  was  on  the  morrow  of  the  capture  of  Breisach  by  Bernard  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  a  conquest  which  assured  to  France  the  possession 
of  Alsace,  cut  off  communications  between  Spain  and  the  Duchy 
of  Milan  and  the  Netherlands,  protected  Burgundy  and  Lorraine, 
and  opened  to  the  French  army  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  An 
apocryphal  legend  represents  Richelieu  as  leaning  over  his  dying 
friend  and  colleague  and  exclaiming :  "  Courage,  Pere  Joseph, 
Breisach  est  a  nous ! "  This  is  very  picturesque  and  dramatic, 
but  it  is  not  history.  The  capitulation  of  Breisach  was  signed  on 
December  17,  1638;  Father  Joseph  died  on  the  morning  of  De- 
cember 1 8th  ;  and  the  news  of  the  victory  did  not  reach  the  French 
government  until  about  the  25  th.  Faithful  to  the  last  to  his  principles 
and  ideals,  to  the  great  project  which  absorbed  so  much  of  his 
thoughts  and  to  which  all  his  political  action  tended,  his  last  ill- 
ness ceased  while  he  was  listening  to  the  reading  of  the  history  of 
the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  by  Godefroy  de  Bouillon.  By 
order  of  the  king,  his  remains  were  interred  before  the  high  altar 
of  the  Capuchin  Church  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Honore,  near 
those  of  Pere  Ange  de  Joyeuse  by  whom  he  had  been  professed. 
Many  of  his  religious  brethren,  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
of  whom  were  present  at  the  obsequies,  shed  tears,  the  most 
moved  being  Pere  Ange  de  Montagne,  his  companion,  habitual 
secretary  and  ordinary  confessor.  Richelieu  prayed  and  wept  at 
his  tomb.  Three  funeral  orations  at  three  separate  services  were 
delivered,  two  by  Capuchins  and  one  by  a  Carmelite,  Father  Leo, 
in  presence  of  a  congregation  composed  of  prelates,  princesses, 
knights,  nobles,  and  representatives  of  the  Parliament. 

In  summing  up  a  thoughtful  appreciation  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Pere  Joseph  at  the  close  of  his  elaborate  study  of  his 

*"  Fagniez. 
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life  and  times — a  masterpiece  of  historical  writing — Gustave  Fag- 
niez,  says :  "  Father  Joseph  has  reconciled  in  his  person  things 
wrongly  considered  as  incompatible;  meditation  on  the  eternal 
truths  and  the  management  of  men,  religious  cosmopolitanism 
and  the  national  spirit,  the  loftiest  abstractions  and  the  art  of 
unravelling  situations  and  discovering  expedients,  asceticism  and  a 
busy  life."  ^^  He  has  done  more.  He  has  added  another  to  the 
many  proofs  that  the  Roman  Church  is  a  great  school  of  states- 
manship. It  was  not  without  sound  reason  that  Richelieu  selected 
his  most  intimate  confidant  and  cooperator  from  the  ranks  of  the 
religious  Orders  and  looked  toward  the  sanctuary  for  auxiliaries 
in  his  numerous  enterprises.  Anti-clericalism  did  not  dominate 
the  political  thought  of  his  epoch  and  create  a  cleavage  between 
the  Church  and  the  State,  as  if  religion  and  politics  were  things 
apart.  Donoso  Cortes  says,  if  you  probe  any  great  political 
question  to  its  depths  you  strike  upon  a  Christian  dogma.  The 
true  interests  of  Church  and  State  are  identical.  The  attempt  to 
divorce  politics  or  statecraft  from  religion  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  moral  perturbation,  the  social  disturbance,  and  the  impotence  of 
European  statesmen  to  grapple  with  the  grave  problems  they  have 
helped  to  create ;  and  if  France  is  to  regain  the  position  and  prestige 
it  once  possessed,  whether  it  remains  a  republic  or  reverts  to  a 
monarchy,  if  it  is  to  rid  itself  of  the  petty  tyranny  of  the  fanatical  sec- 
taries who  now  direct  its  policy  and  dishonor  the  republic  by  outrag- 
ing liberty  in  the  name  of  law,  it  will  need  a  great  Catholic  states- 
man of  the  type  of  Armand  de  Richelieu  or  Joseph  du  Tremblay. 

R.  F.  O'Connor. 
Cork,  Ireland. 
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(Concluded.) 

ONE  can  scarcely  picture  Veuillot  save  pen  in  hand ;  yet  a 
somewhat  comical  little  episode  in  his  life  presents  him  to 
us  under  quite  another  guise.  During  his  temporary  absence 
from  the  offices  oi  LUnivers,  early  in  1841,  General  Bugeaud 
was  named  Governor-General  of  Algeria,  and  Veuillot  was  invited 

"  Op.  cit.yVoi.  II,  p.  445. 
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to  accompany  him,  M.  Guizot  adding  his  own  request  to  that  of 
others,  with  the  suggestion  "while  helping  Bugeaud  with  his 
writing  you  can  study  the  Algerian  question  for  me."  He  con- 
sented, and  leaving  his  forthcoming  volume,  Rome  et  Lorette,  to 
the  fostering  care  of  his  brother,  he  donned  a  uniform  and  sword, 
while  he  learned  how  to  "  stick  on "  a  horse.  "  I  am  going  to 
war !  "  he  wrote  home  gaily ;  "  I  go  off  to-morrow,  with  that  big 
sword  which  has  preoccupied  my  mind  so  much  during  the  past 
month."  But  he  soon  finds  that  "  sword  and  cannon  are  two  poor 
weapons ;  we  are  used  to  more  terrible  ones.  .  .  .  When  I 
read  my  dear  Univers  I  am  mad  at  the  thought  of  not  being  in 
France  to  strike  out  against  .  .  .  Ah  !  that  is  war !  to  fight 
against  ideas !  "  And  again,  "  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  writing, 
of  some  cut-and-thrusts  in  the  pages  of  the  Univers.  I  am  only 
longing  to  trim  pens  and  empty  inkpots  !  "  And  in  fact  he  soon 
fled  back  to  "  the  inkpots." 

To  record  in  detail  the  various  vicissitudes  through  which  that 
now  well-known  Catholic  organ  passed  within  the  first  years  of  its 
existence  would  but  weary  our  readers.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Louis  Veuillot  became  more  and  more  absorbed  in  its  interests 
and  its  successes,  so  much  so  indeed  that  he  is  said  to  have  had 
"  no  time  even  to  think  of  marriage ; "  his  whole  being  was 
absorbed  in  the  thought  of  "  fighting  for  the  Church  "  and  in  the 
formation  of  a  Catholic  party  whose  mouthpiece  the  Univers 
should  become.  And,  in  fact,  what  one  notes  above  all  in  the 
character  and  career  of  the  subject  of  these  pages  is  an  abounding 
measure  of  that  apostolic  spirit  which  knows  no  rest  while  there 
are  souls  to  be  saved  or  rights  to  fight  for.  From  the  moment 
when  on  his  return  from  Rome  "a  convert"  he  resolved  to 
"  speak  of  God  to  all  from  whom  he  had  received  kindnesses  "  ; 
when,  in  the  following  year,  he  had  the  supreme  consolation  of 
bringing  a  priest  to  his  father's  deathbed  and  procuring  for  the 
author  of  his  being  the  blessing  of  a  Christian  death ;  or  when 
some  years  later  his  beloved  brother  Eugene  yielded  at  length 
to  his  incessant  solicitations  and  became  a  practising  Catholic, 
Veuillot  never  once  fell  short  of  the  aim  he  had  set  before  him- 
self,— "  to  do  all  the  good  in  life  that  one  can  possibly  accomplish." 
And  his  "  all  "  meant  much. 
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In  1843,  Du  Lac  entered  the  Benedictine  Order,  at  Solesmes, 
and  Veuillot  wrote  to  his  brother :  "  I  am  secretly  chief  editor 
under  the  cloak  of  Pere  Bailly     .     .     .     nothing  is  done  without 
my  consent     .     .     .     and  I  have  four  thousand  francs  a  year." 

From  that  time  in  fact  the  Univers  meant  Veuillot.  He  made 
common  cause  with  Montalembert,  who  had  up  till  now  helped 
mostly  with  the  financial  part  of  the  concern,  and  the  two  fought 
hand  in  hand  in  all  the  questions  of  the  day.  When  Montalem. 
bert  quitted  for  a  time  the  field  of  battle,  to  accompany  his  wife 
to  Madeira,  he  followed  the  campaign  from  afar  with  staunchest 
championship,  and  expressed  himself  "transported  with  enthu- 
siasm and  sympathy  "  for  their  chief.  "  This  Veuillot  has  charmed 
me ;  he  is  a  man  after  my  own  heart,"  he  wrote.  And  Veuillot 
on  his  side  wrote  to  him :  "  May  God  protect  the  grand  destiny 
he  has  for  you  !  I  do  not  know  two  men  in  all  France  who  could 
render  to  the  Church  the  services  which  you  will  ^vq  her ! " 

It  was  a  battle  over  the  education  question  which  then,  as  now, 
was  raging ;  and  a  few  words  are  here  necessary  in  explanation 
of  the  situation.  When  Napoleon  III  had  seized  the  imperial 
sceptre  and  was  engaged  in  the  task  of  remodelling  his  new  king- 
dom, one  of  the  earliest  questions  to  come  before  him  was  the 
question  of  education.  Like  many  another  statesman  before  him, 
he  dreamed  of  a  system  of  widespread  State  control  which  should 
train  thousands  of  young  citizens  to  manhood  in  one  uniform 
mould,  unbiassed  by  parental  control,  private  influence,  or  religious 
direction.  The  State  university  was  to  be  the  centre  from  which 
all  educational  springs  should  flow,  the  source  and  arbiter  of  all 
conditions,  the  bestower  of  all  degrees  or  rewards.  A  secularism 
not  untainted  with  deeply  rooted  rationalism  was  to  hold  absolute 
control  over  all  secondary  schools,  and  to  a  large  extent  over  the 
primary  ones  also ;  and  this  roused  the  more  far-seeing  among 
the  CathoHc  leaders  of  thought  to  an  expression  of  grave  dissatis- 
faction. Montalembert,  as  leader  of  the  Catholic  Party,  issued  a 
kind  of  manifesto  which  so  exactly  describes  the  France  of  to-day 
that  one  feels  that  that  country  has  as  yet  learned  httle  by 
experience.     He  says : 

'*The  Catholics  of  France  have  been  accustomed  for  years  to  rely 
on  everybody  else  except  themselves.     Numerous,  rich,  esteemed  even 
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by  their  most  violent  adversaries,  they  lack  only  one  thing,  and  that 
is  courage.  In  public  life  they  are  Catholics  last,  instead  of  being 
Catholics  before  everything.  They  will  never  get  what  they  seek 
until  they  make  up  their  minds  to  act  like  men.  Liberty  is  not  given; 
it  is  won." 

The  editor  of  L  Univers,  making  common  cause  with  the  most 
energetic  among  the  bishops  of  France,  poured  pages  of  denun- 
ciation and  invective  upon  the  government,  in  pamphlets,  sold  by- 
thousands,  as  well  as  by  his  paper.  "  You  will  never  silence 
Catholics  save  by  justice  or  by  force,"  he  cried;  "you  will  allow 
them  to  open  their  schools,  or  you  will  open  the  doors  of  prison 
to  them ! " 

The  government  took  the  hint  and  condemned  Veuillot  to  a 
month's  imprisonment  and  3,000  francs  fine.  Twenty  bishops 
and  a  number  of  other  subscribers  promptly  paid  the  fines  of 
Veuillot  and  his  manager,  Barrier,  and  the  two  went  gaily  enough 
into  solitary  confinement,  the  former  telling  one  of  his  friends  that 
he  was  going  to  do  the  "  Month  of  the  Sacred  Heart "  devotion, 
"  which  I  should  never  have  had  time  to  follow  out  in  the  world ; " 
while  the  circulation  of  L  Univers  naturally  increased  a  thousand- 
fold. 

This  was  in  1 844 ;  and  for  some  time  afterward  a  certain 
amount  of  calm  reigned  in  the  religious  world.  Montalembert, 
encouraged  by  Mgr.  Parisis,  founded  a  "  Committee  for  the  De- 
fence of  Religious  Liberty,"  of  which  L  Univers  became,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  mouthpiece ;  and  the  prospects  of  its  editor 
seemed  more  and  more  stable,  if  not  exactly  brilliant.  Neverthe- 
less, certain  of  the  bishops  became  uneasy  at  what  they  considered 
to  be  an  undue  interference  of  the  laity  —  Montalembert  and 
Veuillot,  in  other  words — in  matters  ecclesiastical  (there  has 
always  been  a  singular  mistrust  of  the  laity  among  the  French 
ecclesiastics),  voiced  by  Mgr.  Parisis  in  a  pamphlet  on  "  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  layman  with  reference  to  the  liberties  of  the 
Church." 

The  famous  war  of  the  Sonderbund,  in  Switzerland,  now  burst 
like  a  thunderclap  upon  the  religious  world ;  and  mingled  with 
partisan  cries  for  and  against  the  Jesuit  Order  came  the  voice 
of  dissonant  politicians  crying  out  for  parliamentary  order,  for 
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democracy,  for  an  alliance  between  the  Catholic  Party  and  the 
people,  and  again  for  the  Church  above  all  parties  and  for  the 
Jesuits  against  their  detractors. 

Unhappily  there  was  constant  division  within  the  Catholic 
camp ;  and,  as  the  journalist  himself  worded  it,  "  how  content 
simultaneously  M,  Lacordaire,  rather  democratic ;  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert,  dynastic;  MM.  Dupanloup  and  de  Ravignan,  legitimists; 
M.  Lenormant,  doctrinaire  and  follower  of  Guizot  ?  " 

Veuillot  himself  was  extremely  anxious  that  Montalembert, 
whose  very  name  was  synonymous  with  the  best  Catholic  lay 
element  in  France,  should  take  command  of  the  situation. 
"  Montalembert  must  be  the  general,"  he  wrote,  "  and  where  he 
is  general,  I  can  be  but  a  volunteer."  A  committee  had,  as  we 
have  said,  been  formed  for  the  safeguarding  of  Catholic  interests, 
composed  of  five  prominent  men,  Montalembert,  Lacordaire, 
de  Ravignan,  Lenormant,  and  Dupanloup ;  but  unhappily  M.  Fois- 
set,  one  of  Veuillot's  confreres,  was  soon  forced  to  remind  his 
brother  editor  of  "  the  intimate  discord  which  has  so  long  existed 
between  MM.  Dupanloup  and  Lacordaire,  between  the  same 
M.  Dupanloup,  legitimist  and  Gallican,  and  M.  de  Montalembert, 
who  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  between  the  Jesuits  (P.  de 
Ravignan)  and  the  Dominicans  (P.  Lacordaire)." 

When  M.  de  Falloux — named  Minister  of  Public  Worship  by 
the  then  government  precisely  as  being  one  of  the  Catholic  Party 
— brought  forward  his  long-projected  Education  Bill,  Monta- 
lembert first  opposed  and  then  almost  unaccountably  succumbed 
to  his  argument,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Committee 
passed  into  the  ranks  of  the  Liberals,  already  represented  by 
Lacordaire,  Ozanam,  and  Maret,  and  their  organ,  the  Are  Nouvelle, 
founded  and  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  Univers,  on  the  lines 
of  concession  and  a  kind  of  "  educational  concordat."  Veuillot, 
and  all  the  French  bishops,  with  the  exception  of  Dupanloup,  con- 
tinued to  oppose  the  bill,  and  a  brief  but  stormy  period  ensued ; 
but  it  was  eventually  considered  advisable,  at  Rome,  to  accept  the 
concessions  offered,  and  to  authorize  and  even  advise  the  bishops 
to  take  part  in  the  governmental  councils  of  education.  So 
Z,*  Univers  obediently  expressed  its  submission  to  authority,  the 
De  Falloux  law  was  passed — in  1850 — and  the  whole  question 
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closed;  not  altogether  unsatisfactorily,  since  the  university  mo- 
nopoly was  now  done  away  with,  and  free  schools  and  colleges 
began  rapidly  to  rise  everywhere.  No  less  than  250  colleges 
litres,  as  they  are  still  termed,  were  established  within  the  short 
space  of  two  years,  in  opposition  to  the  Government  lycees,  and  in 
1854  their  numbers  had  further  increased  to  1,081,  with  25,000 
scholars,  exclusive  of  the  diocesan  seminaries,  whose  students 
were  destined  more  or  less  exclusively  for  the  priesthood.  Indeed, 
in  many  instances,  the  lycees  had  to  be  closed  for  lack  of  pupils, 
so  warmly  was  what  would  now  be  called  denominational  edu- 
cation accepted  by  the  nation. 

When  the  Catholic  committee  met  for  the  last  time,  its  sitting 
was  passed  in  dissensions  and  mutual  recriminations.  "  It  is  fin- 
ished ! "  said  Montalembert  sadly,  as  the  meeting  broke  up. 
**  What  does  it  matter?"  answered  Dupanloup  and  De  Falloux; 
"  the  Catholic  party  has  accomplished  its  work !  " 

Meanwhile  another  and  one  would  have  supposed  vastly 
minor  point  had  for  some  time  been  hotly  discussed  between  the 
rival  parties.  About  1844,  Mgr.  Parisis,  considering  the  almost 
exclusive  study  of  pagan  authors  to  be  a  danger  to  Catholic  youth, 
put  forward  a  suggestion  that  at  least  the  religious  teaching  insti- 
tutes should  give  larger  place  to  the  Christian  classics.  The  abbe 
Gaume,  a  well-known  writer,  continued  on  the  same  lines,  with 
a  lengthy  work  on  "  Paganism  in  Education."  His  arguments 
met  with  widespread  approval,  amongst  others  from  Montalembert 
and  Veuillot,  who  took  up  the  question,  as  he  did  all  those  of  the 
moment,  enthusiastically.  The  liberal  party,  through  their  organs, 
LAmi  de  la  Religion  and  Le  Correspondant,  were  up  in  arms  at 
once  and  made  common  cause  with  the  secular  press  in  accusing 
Gaume  and  his  adherents  of  "  trying  to  revert  to  the  barbarism  of 
the  Middle  Ages."  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  now  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
entered  the  lists  with  a  letter  to  his  seminary  professors  on  behalf 
of  the  classics,  and  when  replied  to  by  Veuillot  in  the  columns  of 
the  Univers,  interdicted  that  paper  throughout  his  seminaries,  and 
called  on  his  brother  bishops  to  do  likewise.  Their  replies  were 
varied  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  affair  finally  died  out  for  the 
moment,  to  be  renewed  however  in  1853,  when  a  vicar  general  of 
the  Orleans  diocese  was  so  ill  advised  as  to  attack  Veuillot  again 
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on  the  subject.  That  brilliant  journalist  soon  used  his  mordant 
pen  to  such  purpose  that  the  mortified  ecclesiastic  was  perforce 
silenced  and  chafing,  under  the  repulse,  laid  a  formal  complaint 
before  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 

But  before  this  date,  certain  events  of  the  gravest  importance 
had  changed  the  face  alike  of  the  political  and  the  religious  world. 
The  Coup  d'etat,  and  Louis  Napoleon's  advent  to  supreme  power, 
had  been  accepted  with  frank  loyalty  by  the  Catholic  party  in 
France;  who  dreaded  the  reign  of  democracy.  Pope  Gregory 
XVI,  who  had  held  the  Univers  in  small  esteem,  while  his  min- 
ister, Lambruschini,  loved  it  even  less,  had  been  succeeded  by 
Pius  IX.  Another  Archbishop  of  Paris,  too,  Mgr.  Sibour,  had 
succeeded  Mgr.  Afifre,  shot  down  among  the  fatal  barricades  while 
imploring  peace,  and  Mgr.  Sibour  came  to  the  throne  announcing 
that  ^^ L  Univers  est  mon  journal." 

But  rightly  or  wrongly  it  soon  appeared  that  Veuillot's  organ 
was — the  organ  of  Veuillot !  and  not  that  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris.  Another  new  journal  was  therefore  started  as  the  archi- 
episcopal  mouthpiece,  Le  Moniteur  Catholique,  to  the  inaugural 
dinner  of  which  the  rival  editor  was  invited ;  and  a  story  is  told 
of  how,  as  the  somewhat  perplexed  Archbishop  was  endeavoring 
to  word  a  gracious  definition  of  the  differences  they  might  expect 
to  find  between  the  two  Catholic  papers,  in  his  after-dinner  speech, 
the  irrepressible  Veuillot  broke  in  with :  "  In  fact,  the  Moniteur  is 
to  be  Mary,  and  meditate  in  the  drawing-room,  while  L  Univers 
will  be  Martha,  and  do  the  rough  work !  "  The  "  Mary  "  in  this 
instance  succumbed  after  a  brief  existence  of  six  months,  leaving 
her  more  vigorous  sister  in  possession  of  the  field,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, still  out  of  favor  with  Mgr.  Sibour,  whose  irritation  grew 
apace,  until  he  actually  interdicted  L  Univers  throughout  the 
diocese,  and  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  editor  with  excom- 
munication on  the  grounds  of  certain  "heresies"  said  to  be  found 
among  his  writings. 

As  it  happened,  on  the  selfsame  day  that  the  news  of  the 
archiepiscopal  censure  arrived  in  Rome,  Louis  Veuillot  was  there, 
and  was  receiving  Holy  Communion  from  the  hands  of  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  in  the  Vatican  Chapel.  Pius  IX,  who  had  always 
shown  the  greatest  cordiality  to  the  great  Catholic  journalist,  was 
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profoundly  moved  when  he  learned  the  news.  "Ah,  they  do  not 
know  what  pain  they  have  given  me !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  could 
have  understood  their  giving  a  paternal  warning  to  the  editors  of 
the  Univers,  but  to  condemn  with  such  exceeding  severity  a  paper 
which  has  defended  the  Holy  See  for  the  last  twenty  years,  while 
giving  not  one  single  word  of  blame  to  the  irreligious  and  infidel 
newspapers, — it  is  inconceivable  !  It  is  inconceivable  !  How- 
ever, there  is  something  for  me  to  do  there,  and  I  will  do  it ! " 

So  without  delay  Mgr.  Fioramonti,  Secretary  for  Latin  letters 
of  his  Holiness,  was  bidden  to  write  a  formal  letter  to  M.  Veuillot. 
The  Papal  Brief — for  it  was  that  and  no  less — commended  the 
faithful  journalist  for  "having  devoted  all  his  strength,  all  his 
talent,  all  his  ardor  to  the  service  of  the  Church."  It  encouraged 
him,  further,  to  "  treat  of  the  topics  of  the  day,"  but  with  modera- 
tion and  gentleness,  that  his  opponents  might  have  no  pretext  for 
accusing  his  principles  of  error,  and  it  ended  with  the  words  "  I 
have  confidence  that  those  who  for  the  moment  are  in  opposition 
to  you,  will  soon  be  unanimous  in  praising  the  talent  and  the  zeal 
with  which  you  unceasingly  uphold  religion  and  the  Apostolic 
See." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  publication  of  this  article  caused 
the  profoundest  stupefaction  to  the  archiepiscopal  circle.  The 
prelate  himself  received  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Antonelli,  Secretary 
of  State  to  Pius  IX,  requesting  him  to  withdraw  his  condemnation 
of  Veuillot,  and  the  Papal  Encyclical  which  appeared  soon  after, 
known  as  the  Encyclical  "  Inter  multiplices,"  gave  a  further  blow 
to  semi-liberal  tactics.  The  French  bishops  in  a  body  were 
exhorted  to  favor  to  their  utmost  all  Catholic  journalists,  "  and  to 
warn  them  prudently  and  paternally  if,  in  their  writings,  anything 
undesirable  appeared." 

To  save  appearances  Veuillot  was  requested  by  Rome  to  write 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  praying  him  "  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  the  Church  "  to  withdraw  his  condemnation ;  and  of  course 
he  did  so,  when  Mgr.  Sibour  responded  by  "  voluntarily  "  with- 
drawing his  censure. 

It  is  the  saddest  part  of  all  this  sad  story  of  conflict  that, 
according  to  the  old  Gospel  saying,  a  man's  foes  were  "  they  of 
his  own  household ;"  and  that  the  bitter,  ceaseless  strife  of  forty 
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years  was  not,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  enemy  without  the  fold, 
but  with  those  whom  history  has  enshrined  as  the  noblest  names 
among  the  Catholic  champions  of  France.  The  eloquence  and 
intellect  of  Lacordaire,  the  fervor  of  a  de  Ravignan,  the  sym- 
pathetic sweetness  of  a  Dupanloup,  the  loyal  courage  of  a  Mon- 
talembert,  the  practical  piety  of  an  Ozanam,  all — can  we  doubt  it  ? 
— filled  with  love  for  one  common  Master  and  Lord,  all  faithful, 
zealous  sons  of  the  One  Church, — and  yet — and  yet  unable  in 
some  measure  to  appreciate  with  generosity  the  efforts  of  one 
another. 

True  it  was  that  Louis  Veuillot  was  not  only  a  layman  and  thus 
an  "  outsider,"  but  also  from  his  lack  of  mental  training,  his  abso- 
lute want  of  that  special  knowledge  of  his  subject  which  it 
requires  years  of  serious  education  to  attain  to,  was  liable  to  rush 
into  inexactitudes,  not  to  say  errors,  on  theological  topics,  to 
which  his  many  opponents  were  not  slow  to  draw  attention.  It 
is  probable  also  that  as  far  as  his  own  judgment  went,  he  was 
hardly  the  man  to  pronounce  on  so  delicate  a  point  of  mental 
culture  as  that  regarding  the  study  of  pagan  classics  ;  yet  surely, 
if,  as  Jules  Lemaitre  asserted,  "  cet  homme  fut  d'une  etrange  fran- 
chise, et,  contre  I'opinion  commune,  doux  et  humble  de  cceur,"* 
some  coalition  upon  the  lines  of  mental  forbearance  had  been  pos- 
sible, which  would  have  used,  yet  guided,  that  fiery  pen,  that 
splendid  audacity  which  knew  no  middle  course  and  feared  no  foe, 
in  the  defence  of  the  Church,  her  rights,  and  her  glories. 

"  It  will  ever  be  the  great  glory  of  Louis  Veuillot,"  writes  one 
who  appreciates  his  life  work,  "  to  have  cast  aside  the  humiliating 
and  illogical  programme  of  the  liberal  school  of  thought,  to  take 
back  the  traditional  programme  of  Christian  polemics.  In  his 
hands  the  latter  turned,  so  to  speak,  to  the  rightabout.  Up  to  1840 
it  had  merely  taken  up  a  position  on  the  defensive.  With  Veuil- 
lot, it  now  took  the  offensive  ;  and  from  the  shrieks  of  the  enemy 
which  attested  the  home  thrusts  of  that  pitiless  stiletto,  his  pen, 
all  Catholics  learned  that  the  time  had  come,  no  more  to  hang 
their  heads  in  shame,  but  to  hold  them  high  and  fearlessly  before 
the  world." 

1  *<This  man  was  singularly  frank  and,  contrary  to  the  received  opinion  of  him, 
meek  and  humble  of  heart." 
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"  They  reproach  me  with  my  fierce  invective  and  my  bitter 
words,"  he  avowed  one  day,  "  but  do  they  think  that  it  is  easy  to 
calculate  each  word  in  the  thick  of  the  fight?  I  am  a  sharp- 
shooter, always  in  the  centre  of  the  battle ;  I  load  and  fire  my 
gun  in  desperate  haste  :  what  wonder  if  it  crackles  a  little  ?"  On 
another  occasion  he  wrote  to  a  friend :  "  This  warfare  is  very 
cruel,  very  wearing ;  it  does  not  discourage  me,  but  it  is  difficult 
for  one  not  to  succumb  under  it."  And  again  :  "  I  am  escorting 
the  Church,  Justice,  and  Liberty — those  divine  travellers — 
through  the  world,  as  one  escorts  some  precious  convoy,  armed 
with  revolvers."  Thus  his  attitude  was  ever  and  avowedly  so, 
that  of  a  soldier  rather  than  a  preacher,  of  a  combatant  rather 
than  a  controversialist. 

Now  began  a  time  in  which  the  points  at  issue  were  no  longer 
local,  partial,  or  merely  national,  but  of  vast  political  import  and 
of  worldwide  resonance.  With  the  defeat  of  Austria,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Piedmontese  ambitions,  and  the  advance  of  Garibaldi 
toward  Rome,  the  world  began  to  ask :  What  attitude  would 
France  take  ?  What  line  would  Napoleon  follow  ?  Would  he 
defend  the  Holy  See  ?  Unfortunately,  loyal  Catholics  the  world 
over  had  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  Napoleon's  policy  was  in 
favor  of  Cavour,  and  of  the  projects  for  a  "  United  Italy ;"  and  the 
French  bishops  now  began  to  publish  pastorals  warning  their 
flocks  of  the  danger  to  the  Holy  See  which  lay  beneath  specious 
assurances  of  loyalty,  and  of  maintaining  the  "  rights  of  the  Pope." 
Mgr.  Parisis  was  the  first  to  publish  such  a  warning,  and  his  pas- 
toral was  at  once  published  in  full  in  the  Univers.  The  govern- 
ment thereupon  issued  a  direct  prohibition  to  that  paper  against 
the  publication  of  any  further  pastorals  on  the  subject.  An 
anxious  discussion  between  proprietor  and  staff — Veuillot  burn- 
ing to  defy  the  authorities,  but  its  proprietor  urging  prudence — 
resulted  in  a  kind  of  compromise,  the  publication  of  the  govern- 
ment prohibition,  accompanied  by  a  strong  editorial  remonstrance. 
Presently  a  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Pope  and  the  Congress,  which 
suggested  the  relinquishing  by  the  Pope  of  the  Papal  States,  anon- 
ymous, but  universally  believed  to  voice  the  views  of  the  Emperor, 
if  not  actually  penned  by  him,  appeared,  and  was  promptly  replied 
to  by  Veuillot  in  the  Univers,  and  by  the  Pope  himself  in  a  strong 
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Allocution  in  which  he  declared  that  he  would  never  yield  an 
inch  of  the  territory  entrusted  to  his  charge.  This  Allocution,  in 
spite  of  the  direct  threats,  Veuiljot  reproduced  in  full  in  his  paper, 
and  then  some  days  later  the  supreme  moment  came.  The  editor  of 
the  Univers  received  from  the  Papal  Nuncio  a  new  Encyclical, 
"  Nullis  certe,"  which  condemned  both  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  protested  before  the  whole  world  against  the 
coming  spoliation  of  papal  territory.  "  This  is  our  death  warrant," 
said  Veuillot  to  his  staff,  as  they  read  the  document;  and  while 
some  more  timorous  spirits  debated  the  necessity  for  its  publi- 
cation, "  a  Catholic  paper,"  said  their  chief  gravely,  "  has  no 
motive  for  existence  if  it  does  not  make  known  the  acts  of  the  Head 
of  the  Church.  We  have  only  to  die  well,  with  an  Encyclical  for 
our  winding  sheet !  " 

So  the  Encyclical  appeared  ;  and  that  same  evening  the  paper 
was  definitively  suppressed  by  authority.  We  are  told  that  crowds 
visited  the  office  of  the  paper  to  tender  their  sympathy,  and  even 
the  most  hostile  papers  were  unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of 
this  arbitrary  act.  Foreign  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  too,  sent 
messages  of  condolence  or  applause,  and  the  Pope  himself  ad- 
dressed a  congratulatory  Brief  to  "  his  beloved  son,  Louis  Veuillot, 
and  the  co-editors  of  the  Univers,^'  after  having  received  a  touch- 
ing address  from  its  staff,  penned  doubtless  by  their  chief,  as 
follows : 

''After  the  blow  which  has  just  been  struck,  the  first  care  and  the 
greatest  consolation  of  the  staff  of  the  Univers  is  to  throw  ourselves  at 
the  feet  of  your  Holiness.  Our  work  has  ceased,  but  our  hearts  are 
more  than  ever  filled  with  that  zeal  with  which,  thank  God,  they  have 
ever  been  animated.  Devoted  children  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  we 
are  proud  to  have  fallen  for  daring  to  publish  to  the  world  the  words 
of  the  Pope.  It  was  an  Encyclical  of  Pius  IX  that  called  Z'  Univers 
into  being ;  it  is  for  an  Encyclical  of  Pius  IX  that  it  has  now  been 
condemned  to  die.  Our  journal  has  ever  been  loyal  to  you,  most 
Holy  Father,  and  our  hearts,  and  our  works,  and  ourselves,  we  devote 
entirely  to  your  service.  Our  resolution  is  to  remain  united  if  we  can. 
If  this  is  impossible,  if  we  are  obliged  to  separate,  then  each  of  us 
shall  strive  to  promote  our  common  object  j  and  in  the  meantime,  if 
your  Holiness  wishes  to  assign  to  any  of  us  a  particular  part,  we  are 
ready  to  obey." 
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In  anticipation  perhaps  of  this  "particular  part,"  Veuillot  him- 
self hastened  to  Rome,  and  it  was  there,  while  kneeling  at  the 
feet  of  Pius  IX,  that  the  Pontiff,  laying  fatherly  and  consoling 
hands  upon  the  head  of  this  faithful  son,  whispered,  as  he  bent 
over  him,  "  Blessed  are  they  who  suffer  persecution  for  justice' 
sake ! "  words  which,  as  he  afterward  declared,  "  consoled  him 
for  many  an  ass's  kick  !  "  In  1867  Veuillot,  who  had  been  work- 
ing among  the  staff  of  the  Monde  in  a  diligent,  but  unpretentious 
fashion,  while  awaiting  better  days,  was  permitted  to  re-issue  his 
beloved  Univers,  and  soon  plunged  with  zest  into  a  fresh  cam- 
paign, that  of  combating  the  widespread  spirit  of  Gallicanism 
which,  as  is  well  known,  pervaded  Catholic  France,  its  theologians 
and  ecclesiastics,  with  Mgr.  Dupanloup  as  its  principal  exponent- 
It  was  the  Gallican  party  in  France  which  raised  the  cry  of  inop- 
portunism  before  and  during  the  Vatican  Council ;  and  Veuillot's 
aim  was  to  combat,  if  not  to  suppress,  that  movement  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  Infallibility.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Council  Veuillot  was  in  Rome ;  and  some  graceful 
stories  are  told  of  his  presence  there.  One  such  anecdote  tells  of 
how,  on  the  inaugural  day,  the  gates  of  the  Vatican  were  guarded 
by  pontifical  zouaves,  who  had  orders  to  let  none  pass  save  bishops. 
While  these  venerable  members  of  the  Council  were  passing  in, 
one  by  one,  a  layman  mingled  with  them  and  approached  the 
guarded  gateway.  It  was  barred  by  its  guards ;  but  "  I  am  M. 
Louis  Veuillot,"  quietly  remarked  the  newcomer.  "  A  prince !  " 
exclaimed  the  zouave-sentinel,  stepping  back  and  saluting ;  and  the 
soldier  of  Pius  IX  passed  in. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  Vatican  Council,  "  II  mio  Veuillot," 
as  the  Pontiff  affectionately  called  him,  became  a  familiar  figure 
in  the  ecclesiastical  circles  in  Rome,  and  the  French  College  in 
particular  made  him  an  ever  welcome  guest.  Here,  surrounded 
by  its  inmates,  and  by  groups  of  French  bishops,  Veuillot  would 
give  free  rein  to  his  witty  and  spirituel  tongue,  in  comment  or  dis- 
cussion over  the  questions  of  the  day,  or  in  descriptions  of  literary 
adventures.  One  of  them  having  asked  how  he  spent  his  day, 
"  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  I  begin  by  a  bundle  of  prayers,  and  then  I 
read  all  the  bad  newspapers  and  choose  which  among  them  I  shall 
break  the  back  of!"      Another  day  a  Roman  prelate  began  to 
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congratulate  the  journalist,  in  the  presence  of  several  French 
bishops,  on  his  services  to  the  Church,  "  Monseigneur,"  replied 
Veuillot,  "  I  am  but  a  trooper — there,"  motioning  toward  the 
bishops,  "  are  our  generals  !"  He  was  touchingly  humble  when 
the  religious  world  sought  to  make  much  of  him,  and  those  who 
knew  him  only  as  attacking  priests,  systems,  bishops,  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Univers,  must  have  marvelled  at  his  personal  self- 
effacement  before  every  ecclesiastical  dignitary.  Another  suffi- 
ciently characteristic  incident,  though  not  belonging  to  this 
period,  is  related  of  the  supposedly  arrogant  and  presumptuous 
layman.  A  certain  bishop  once  invited  him  to  a  meeting  at  the 
grand  seminaire,  a  diocesan  seminary,  and  then  entreated  him  to 
give  an  address  to  the  students.  Veuillot,  however,  humbly 
replied,  "  I  am  in  presence  of  the  Teaching  Church  ;  I  have  but 
to  be  silent."  And  when  still  further  pressed,  he  stood  up  and 
addressed  the  assembly  in  these  words,  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  in  the 
Church — at  your  service — like  the  suisse  (beadle),  and  I  take  my 
staff  of  office  and  belabor,  when  it  is  necessary,  any  daring  and 
intruding  animal  which,  by  its  harsh  noise,  disturbs  the  peace  of 
that  holy  place !" 

The  true  history  of  his  relations  with  the  Vatican  Council,  in 
all  its  details,  has  yet  to  be  published  in  the  forthcoming  volume 
of  his  brother's  biography,  from  whose  earlier  pages  much  of  the 
foregoing  has  been  gathered  ;  but  we  all  know  its  larger  outlines, 
the  triumphant  proclamation  of  Papal  Infallibility,  the  fall  of 
Rome,  and  interruption  of  the  Council,  and  the  disastrous  Franco- 
German  war  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  suspended  all  ecclesias- 
tical considerations. 

Veuillot  himself  soon  after  failed  in  health,  and  for  seven  long 
years  was  condemned  to  a  life  of  gradual  inaction,  the  slow  failure 
of  power  and  strength,  until  in  1883  the  end  came,  and  as  he  has 
himself  so  beautifully  worded  it, 

**  Placez  ^  mon  c5te  ma  plume, 

Sur  mon  coeur  le  Christ,  mon  orgueil, 
Sous  mes  pieds  mettez  ce  volume, 
Et  clouez  en  paix  le  cercueil. 

Apr^s  la  derni^re  pri^re, 

Sur  ma  fosse  plantez  la  croix, 
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Et  si  I'on  me  donne  une  pierre, 
Gravez  dessus  :  *  J*ai  cru,  je  vois.' 

Dites  entre  vous,  *  II  sommeille, 

Son  dur  labeur  est  acheve,' 
Ou  plutot,  dites,  '  II  s'eveille, 

II  voit  ce  qu'il  a  tant  r6v6.' 

J'espere  en  Jesus  :  sur  la  terre 

Je  n'ai  pas  rougi  de  sa  loi  ; 
Au  dernier  jour,  devant  son  P^re, 

II  ne  rougira  pas  de  moi." 

Which  we  may  venture  to  render  thus : — 

Place  by  my  side  my  silent  pen. 
Upon  my  heart  the  Christ  of  men, 
Beneath  my  feet  a  volume  lay, 
Then  close  my  coffin  from  light  of  day. 

When  prayers  have  saved  my  soul  from  loss, 
Above  my  grave  plant  holy  cross. 
And  if  ye  raise  above  a  stone. 
Write  ' '  I  believed — I  see  ;' '  alone. 

Murmur  *'  He  sleeps,  and  all  is  well, 
His  labor  o'er,  in  grave  to  dwell," 
Or,  rather,  say  "  He  waketh  now, 
And  sees,  what  he  had  dreamed  below." 

I  hope  in  Jesus — on  this  earth 
I  was  not  shamed  of  my  new  birth; 
And  at  the  last,  before  the  Throne, 
I  humbly  trust  He  will  me  own. 

And  if,  as  Father  Faber  once  wrote,  "  The  Church  is  God's 
devotion,  His  complacency.  He  loves  it  with  a  special,  an  elect- 
ing love.  .  .  .  It  is  His  choicest  way  of  loving  us.  It  is  our 
choicest  way  of  loving  Him ;"  then  surely,  to  that  Martha's  task 
which  Louis  Veuillot  set  himself  on  earth,  there  was  added 
another  blessing,  the  blessing  of  Mary's  "better  part,"  which 
shall  not  be  taken  away  from  him — forever. 

T.  L.  L.  Teeling. 
London^  England. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  MELODY  OF  THE  "  ADESTE 

FIDELES." 

WITH  the  exception  of  the  Dies  Irae  and  the  Stabat  Mater, 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  more  popular  hymn  in  our 
churches  than  the  Adeste  Fideles.  For  close  on  two  hundred 
years  this  cento — for  the  entire  hymn  is  hardly  ever  sung — has 
been  inseparably  associated  with  the  Christmas  season,  and  yet 
both  words  and  music  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  1720. 
It  is  extraordinary  what  a  romantic  halo  encircles  some  of  our 
best  known  hymns  and  folk  tunes.  Frequently  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  o'mne  ignotum  pro  mirifico,  the  most  widely  dififering 
accounts  of  many  popular  sacred  melodies  are  to  be  met  with, 
and  in  several  cases  any  attempt  to  trace  either  the  author  or  com- 
.poser  has  proved  elusive. 

Until  a  few  years  back  the  more  generally  received  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Adeste  Fideles  was  that  the  music  was  due  to 
John  Reading,  organist  of  Winchester  College,  about  the  year 
1680.  This  account  was  first  circulated  by  Vincent  Novello, 
organist  of  the  Portuguese  Chapel,  London,  from  1797  to  1822, 
and  of  the  pro-Cathedral,  Moorfields,  from  1840  to  1843,^  who 
printed  the  melody  in  his  Home  Music  (1843),  set  to  Psalm  106, 
with  the  heading :  "Air  by  Reading,  1680."  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  Novello's  note  as  to  the  air : 

**  John  Reading  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Blow  (the  master  of  Purcell) 
and  was  first  employed  at  Lincoln  Cathedral.  He  afterwards  became 
organist  to  St.  John's  Hackney,  and  finally  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the 
West  and  St.  Mary's,  Woolnoth,  London.  He  published  toward  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  collection  of  anthems  of  his  own 
composition,  and  his  productions  are  generally  esteemed  for  their 
tastefully  simple  melodies  and  appropriately  natural  harmonies.  This 
piece  obtained  its  name  of  *  The  Portuguese  Hymn '  from  the  acci- 
dental circumstance  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  who  was  a  director  of  the 
Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  many  years  since  (about  the  year  1785), 
having  heard  the  hymn  first  performed  at  the  Portuguese  Chapel,  and 
who,  supposing  it  to  be  peculiar  to  the  service  in  Portugal,  intro- 
duced the  melody  at  the  Ancient  Concerts,  giving  it  the  tide  of  the 
*  Portuguese    Hymn,'    by   which  appellation    this  very  favorite  and 

^His  daughter  Clara,  Countess  of  Gigliucci,  born  in  1818,  is  still  living  in 
Rome.     She  was  the  leading  English  soprano  from  1839  till  her  retirement  in  i860. 
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popular  tune  has  ever  since  been  distinguished ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  choir  of  the  Portuguese  Chapel,  being  the  regular 
Christmas  hymn,  AdesU  Fideles,  that  is  sung  in  every  Catholic  chapel 
throughout  England." 

Let  me  now  briefly  examine  Novello's  historical  note.  The 
melody  is  said  to  be  the  composition  of  John  Reading  in  1680, 
St  pupil  of  Dr.  Blow,  etc.  The  fact  is  that  this  John  Reading, 
whose  organ  appointments  are  quoted,  was  not  bom  till  1677, 
and  consequently  was  only  three  years  old  in  1680,  which  date  is 
assigned  for  the  publication  of  a  collection  of  anthems  including 
the  AdesU  Fideles  !  His  birth  took  place  in  1677,  and  his  Book 
of  Anthems  was  published  in  17 16.  He  died  in  London,  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1764.  Almost  needless  to  add,  the  Adeste  Fideles 
does  not  appear  among  the  Anthems. 

But  there  were  three  John  Readings.  I  have  disposed  of  one, 
leaving  the  other  two  to  be  dealt  with.  John  Reading  (No.  2), 
organist  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  is  by  some  accredited  as  the 
composer  of  the  Christmas  hymn.  He  was  lay  vicar  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  in  1667,  and  Master  of  the  Choristers  there  in  1670.  In 
1675  he  succeeded  Randall  Jewitt  at  Winchester,  which  position 
he  held  till  1681,  when  he  was  replaced  by  Daniel  Roseingrave. 

From  1 68 1  to  his  death  in  1692,  he  was  organist  and  music 
master  of  Winchester  College,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  the 
College  "  Graces  "  including  the  celebrated  Dulce  domum,  printed 
in  Harmonia  Wykehamica^  in  1808.  His  claim  to  the  Adeste 
Fideles  rests  on  no  evidence,  and  indeed  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he 
composed  Dulce  domunt,  which  I  may  remark  smacks  strongly 
of  the  flavor  of  "  Papa  "  Haydn. 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  claim  of  John  Reading  (No.  3).  This 
composer  was  organist  of  Chichester  Cathedral  from  1674  to  1720, 
and  the  only  evidence  yet  brought  forward  in  support  of  his 
alleged  composition  of  the  Adeste  Fideles  is  the  similarity  of  name 
with  the  other  two  above  mentioned. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  actual  manuscripts  and  printed  copies 
of  the  hymn  from  1745  to  1845,  after  which  latter  year  the  setting 
as  at  present  used  came  into  general  vogue.  But  first  I  must  dis- 
miss a  recent  legend  to  the  effect  that  the  air  is  to  be  found  in  a 
sixteenth  century  Gradual  of  the  Cistercian  Order.  I  have  ex- 
amined the  Cistercian  Gradual  of  various  dates  within  the  six- 
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teenth  century,  and  nothing  'approaching  a  modernly  constructed 
tune,  such  as  is  the  Adeste  Fideles,  is  to  be  found  therein.  An 
esteemed  member  of  the  Cistercian  community  at  Mount  Mel- 
leray  corroborates  this  statement,  but  internal  evidence  alone 
would  be  tolerably  conclusive  as  pointing  to  the  first  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  I  may  further  state  that  no  tune  even 
remotely  resembling  the  Christmas  hymn  is  to  be  found  in  the 
printed  composition  of  John  Reading  (No.  i),  or  yet  in  his  ten 
autograph  manuscript  volumes  at  present  belonging  to  Dr.  W. 
H.  Cummings,  of  London. 

The  oldest  existing  manuscript  of  the  melody  so  far  discovered 
is  in  a  volume  of  Masses  and  motets  formerly  belonging  to 
Father  Peter  Kenny,  S.J.,  the  founder  of  Clongowes  Wood  Col- 
lege, Co.  Kildare  (Ireland),  containing  autograph  musical  scores 
of  various  dates  between  the  years  1 740  and  1 749.  In  this  volume 
is  an  extraordinary  musical  tour  de  force ^  namely  a  48-part  Mass, 
arranged  for  twelve  choirs  of  four  voices  each.  I  frequently 
examined  this  old  folio  during  the  years  that  I  was  master  at 
Clongowes  Wood  College,  some  twenty  years  ago. 

Of  somewhat  later  date  is  another  precious  musical  manu- 
script, now  belonging  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  English 
Province,  at  Stonyhurst  College,  near  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire. 
This  manuscript  is  beautifully  penned  throughout  by  Father  John 
Francis  Wade,  and  the  date  175 1  is  clearly  given  in  the  book, 
being  written  for  a  certain  Nicholas  King.  The  title-page  runs 
as  follows :  "  Cantus  diversi  pro  Dominicis  et  Festis  per  annum  : 
Gloria  Patri,  post  Introitum,  Kyrie,  Gloria  in  excelsis.  Credo, 
Sanctus,  and  Agnus  Dei.  Cum  Hymnis  et  Antiphonis  ad  Eleva- 
tionem  et  Benedictionem.  Et  ex  praecordiis  sonent  praeconia. 
Nicolaus  King,  ejus  Cantus.  Joannes  Franciscus  Wade,  scriptor. 
Anno  Domini  MDCCLI." 

Whilst  the  Clongowes  manuscript  has  merely  the  tune,  the 
Stonyhurst  volume  has  words  and  music.^  In  the  latter  manu- 
script there  are  only  four  verses, — the  first,  second,  seventh,  and 
eighth  of  the  full  text ;  and  the  music  is  given  for  each  stanza, 
the  hymn  being  headed  "  In  Nativitate  Domini  Hymnus,"  or,  as 
it  was    more    generally  termed,  "Christmas    Hymn."     Thus  in 

"^  A  third  MS.  containing  the  words  and  music  of  the  Adeste  Fideles  is  now  in 
St.  Edmund's  College,  Ware  (England).  It  is  dated  1760,  and  does  not  materially 
differ  from  the  Stonyhurst  MS. 
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1750  the  original  eight  verses  had  been  reduced  to  the  present 
cento,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  state  that  the  Latin  verses  generally- 
sung  at  the  same  period  in  France  were  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and 
sixth.^ 

The  first  printed  version  of  the  tune  is  in  an  extremely  rare 
volume  of  Hymns  for  Catholic  Service ^  published  in  1766  by 
Charles  Barbandt,  organist  of  the  Bavarian  Chapel  in  London. 
Sixteen  years  later,  in  1782,  the  hymn-tune  appeared  in  a  little 
book  entitled  An  Essay  on  the  Church  Plain  Chant,  published 
by  an  Irish  Catholic  in  London.  This  small  volume,  also  very 
rare,  is  in  three  parts,  and  the  Adeste  Fideles  was  printed  in  Part  II, 
which  is  described  as  "containing  several  Anthems,  Litanies, 
Proses,  and  Hymns,  as  they  are  sung  in  the  Public  Chapels  at 
London." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Samuel  Webbe,  senior,  arranged  the 
music  for  Coghlan's  volume,  and  he  certainly  composed  many  of 
the  pieces  contained  in  the  second  part ;  but  his  claim  as  composer 
of  the  Adeste  Fideles  cannot  at  all  be  entertained  inasmuch  as  the 
air  is  to  be  met  with  in  1745,  when  Webbe  was  but  five  years  of 
age.  Moreover  the  tune  was  simply  taken  from  Barbandt's 
volume,  printed  in  1766,  doubtless  with  the  permission  of  Bar- 
bandt, who  was  Webbe's  teacher,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that 
Webbe  composed  anything  prior  to  the  year  1761,  when  he  be- 
came Barbandt's  deputy  at  the  chapel  of  the  Bavarian  embassy. 

We  next  find  the  air  included  in  Webbe's  Collection  of  Motets 
or  Antiphons  published  in  London  in  1792,  and  thenceforward  it 
was  included  in  almost  every  collection  of  sacred  music.  The 
first  copy  I  have  met  with  as  printed  in  Ireland  is  in  a  small  col- 
lection issued  by  P.  Wogan  of  Dublin  in  1805,  just  a  hundred 
years  ago.     I  give  this  setting  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  earliest  known  copy  of  the  Latin  words  of  the  hymn  is 
in  Father  Wade's  manuscript  (175 1),  but  their  first  appearance  in 
print  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  the  year  1 760  when  the 
Christmas  Hymn  was  included  in  "the  evening  office  of  the 
Church."  In  this  work,  of  which  three  previous  editions — none 
of  which  contained  the  hymn — had  appeared  respectively  in  17 10, 

'  In  December,  1 901,  an  interesting  setting  of  the  Adeste  Fideles  with  the  full 
text  of  eight  verses  was  published  by  Dom  Samuel  Gregory  Ould,  O.S.B.  Each 
of  the  eight  verses  had  an  accompaniment  by  eight  modem  composers,  including 
Sir  Walter  Parrott  and  Sir  Hubert  Parry, 
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1725,  and  1748,  the  Adeste  Fideles  is  prefaced  as  follows :  "  From 
the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  to  the  Purification  exclusively ;  whilst 
the  Benediction  is  giving  is  sung  Adeste  Fideles!' 

Adeste  Fideles. 
from  christmas  to  the  octave  of  epiphany.      [1805] 


1 


^ 


Adas  -  te       fideles         laeti     triumphantes,      Ve  -  ni  -  te 


=^=it 


ve  -  ni  -  te       in       Beth-le-hem. 


Natum       vi  -  de  -  te 


-♦ — ■- 


Regem  angelorum  ;        venite 


adoremus, 


>»     ■     Jt.\^     ^ 


♦    ■      ♦ 


venite  adoremus,  venite         adore 


mus 


]^ 


Do-mi-num.         Natum  videte,  etc. 
videte,  etc. 

English  words  were  adapted  to  the  hymn  about  the  year  1825, 
and  another  version  was  given  by  Father  William  Young,  of 
Dublin  in  1840,  printed  with  the  music  in  the  Catholic  Choralist 
(Dublin),  in  1842.  As  Father  Young  was  regarded  as  a  saint 
equally  with  his  brother,  Father  Charles  Young  (whose  life  has 
been  charmingly  written  by  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton),  many 
readers  may  be  glad  to  see  this  specimen  by  his  translation,  given 
with  the  music  on  page  712. 

At  length  in  1841,  Canon  Oakley,  then  Rector  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's, London,  wrote  a  new  translation  of  the  hymn,  which  was 
published  in  1844.  The  year  following,  he  became  a  convert.  It 
is  this  translation  which  has  ever  since  been  sung  in  Anglican 
churches,  commencing :  **  O  come  all  ye  faithful."  It  was  included 
in  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem.  The  English  words,  however, 
do  not  go  so  smoothly  with  the  music  as  the  original  Latin.     It 
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is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  Latin  words  are  universally- 
sung  in  our  Catholic  churches,  and  the  tune  is  generally  played  as 
a  prelude  and  postlude  on  Christmas  morning. 

Adeste  Fideles.  [1842] 

SUNG   each     day     from     CHRISTMAS     TILL     THE     OCTAVE     OF   THE 
EPIPHANY   AT    MASS,    VESPERS,   AND    BENEDICTION. 


y. 


^^ 


2- 


-w- — p- — w-- 


^tzi-1 


With  hearts      tru  -   ly      grate  -    ful,      come,    all      ye 
iJ— N— ^--^ ^— ^     ^       ^ 


m 


s 


faith  -    ful.     To        Je     -    sus,     to 


Je 


SUS       in 


*t 


gfej^TTTlxU^^^ 


i 


Beth     -      le  -  hem.         See     Christ,  your     Sav  -    iour. 


:it7 


^ 


I 


heav- 

'n's    great -est      fa   - 

vor,  Let's 

^ 

last  -  en      to 

a  - 

\j  Jfu,iT        ! 

*^ 

1 

'  vr    IT        1 

iw       m 

1*           m 

m          r- 

m           « 

■^  tf      •            1 '     i 

1         r        ' 

-  I            r        i .     1 

L*       U 
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hast  -  en      to        a  -  dore        Him,      our      great    Lord. 

To  sum  up.  It  may  be  taken  as  tolerably  certain  that  the 
words  and  music  of  this  tuneful  Christmas  hymn  go  back  to  the 
first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  are  to  be  attributed  to 
a  Cathohc  source  and  for  Catholic  worship. 

Wm.  H.  Grattan  Flood. 

Enniscorthy,  Ireland. 
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RECENT  SCIENCE. 

Science  and  Dread.  —  It  is  one  of  the  stock  phrases  of  the 
materialistic  scientists  that  agnosticism  frees  the  mind  from  the 
incubus  of  the  dread  that  it  is  so  likely  to  harbor  because  of 
the  belief  in  the  hereafter,  of  a  judgment  and  a  reckoning  to  come, 
of  a  punishment  to  be  borne  even  though  there  may  be  for  many 
people  an  eventual  reward.  Agnostic  scientists  often  claim  that 
one  of  the  most  striking  advantages  of  their  mode  of  thought  is 
that  it  rids  them  of  all  this  dread  and  fear.  It  is  they  who  quote, 
as  sometimes  it  is  said  Scripture  can  be  quoted  against  itself,  the 
expression  that  they  are  the  children  of  light  and  enjoy  the  free- 
dom of  such  children.  A  very  curious  commentary  on  all  these 
claims,  which  is  at  the  same  time  an  extremely  interesting  bit  of 
psychology,  is  to  be  found  in  a  recent  essay  on  Herbert  Spencer's 
state  of  mind  and  his  own  by  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  late  posi- 
tivist  philosopher.  I  suppose  that  the  thought  of  this  freedom 
from  the  overhanging  dread  of  a  hereafter  has  attracted  more  of 
the  so-called  intelligent  people  to  indulge  in  agnostic  views  than 
almost  any  other  bait  that  could  have  been  held  out  to  them. 

Now  it  turns  out  that  the  agnostic  philosophers  do  not  enjoy 
any  such  freedom  from  dread  of  the  hereafter  as  they  themselves 
boast  of  when  attracting  disciples.  In  their  sincerer  moments 
when  uttering  the  thoughts  of  their  communion  with  themselves 
all  the  old  dread  is  there,  only  expressed  in  different  terms. 
Lefcadio  Hearn,  whose  recent  death  in  Japan  attracted  so  much 
attention  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  said  that  he  had  given  up 
Christianity  and  had  become  practically  a  Shintoist,  left  some 
essays  which  have  been  published  posthumously.  In  one  of  them, 
called  "  Ultimate  Questions,"  there  is  the  following  with  regard 
to  the  teacher  whom  he  loved  so  well  and  whose  word  had  come 
to  be  gospel  for  him :  — 
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*  *  But  Herbert  Spencer  tells  us  that,  apart  from  the  conception  of 
these  geometrical  mysteries,  the  problem  of  naked  Space  itself  became 
for  him,  in  the  twilight  of  his  age,  an  obsession  and  a  dismay.  And 
then  comes  the  thought  of  this  universal  matrix  itself,  anteceding  alike 
creation  or  evolution,  whichever  be  assumed,  and  infinitely  transcend- 
ing both,  if  conceived  at  all,  must  be  conceived  as  having  had  begin- 
nings while  Space  had  no  beginning.  The  thought  of  this  blank  form 
of  existence  which  explored  in  all  directions  as  far  as  imagination  can 
reach,  had,  beyond  that,  an  unexplored  region,  compared  with  which 
the  part  which  imagination  has  traversed  is  but  infinitesimal — the 
thought  of  a  Space  compared  with  which  our  immeasurable  sidereal 
system  dwindles  to  a  point — is  a  thought  too  overwhelming  to  be  dwelt 
upon.  Of  late  years  the  consciousness  that  without  origin  or  cause 
Infinite  Space  has  ever  existed  and  must  ever  exist  produced  in  me  a 
feeling  from  which  I  shrink. ' ' 

It  is  rather  curious  to  find  that  this  nineteenth  century  philoso- 
pher, having  put  aside  all  other  superstitions,  should  be  so  much 
in  dread  of  this  Brocken  spectre  of  Infinite  Space  which  his  own 
imagination  has  conjured  up.  It  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not 
so  tragic  to  think  of  all  the  harm  that  has  been  done  under  the 
supposition  that  all  of  these  dreads  were  to  vanish  before  the 
spread  of  pure  science.  It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  they  were 
rooted  so  deeply  in  human  nature  that  they  cannot  be  got  rid 
of  so  easily  as  these  over-contented,  self-sufficient  scientific  philoso- 
phers would  think.  Herbert  Spencer's  dread,  however,  of  the 
universal  matrix  and  of  Infinite  Space  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
compared  with  that  of  his  disciple,  Lefcadio  Heam.  He  has  much 
to  say  about  it,  and  in  terms  that  are  not  so  readily  understood, 
perhaps,  as  those  of  his  master.  Here  is  one  paragraph,  for 
instance :  — 

'*  How  the  idea  of  Infinite  Space  may  affect  a  mind  incomparably 
more  powerful  than  my  own,  I  cannot  know  ;  neither  can  I  divine 
the  nature  of  certain  problems  which  the  laws  of  space-relation  present 
to  the  geometrician.  But  when  I  try  to  determine  the  cause  of  the 
horror  which  that  idea  evokes  within  my  own  feeble  imagination,  I 
am  able  to  distinguish  different  elements  of  the  motion, — particular 
forms  of  terror  responding  to  particular  ideas  (rational  and  irrational) 
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suggested  by  the  revelations  of  science.  One  feeling — perhaps  the 
main  element  of  the  horror — is  made  by  the  thought  of  being  prisoned 
for  ever  and  ever  within  that  unutterable  viewlessness  which  occupies 
Infinite  Space. ' ' 

Verily  we  who  have  clung  to  what  these  scientific  agnostics 
might  call  old  superstitions  are  better  off  than  they  are  in  having  a 
definite  subject  for  dread, — our  own  failure  to  live  in  harmony 
with  the  Will  of  the  Universe  and  the  inevitable  punishment  that 
must  follow.  Yet  this  horror  that  may  be  analyzed  into  so  many 
elements  of  terror,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Hearn  speaks,  came  to 
men  who  boasted  that  they  had  rid  themselves  of  all  taint  of  the 
old  dreads.     And  thus  agnosticism  promises  and  fulfils. 

Some  Modern  Scientific  Ideas  as  to  Space. — Space  has  always 
had  a  certain  curious  attraction  for  the  speculative  mind.  The 
young  philosopher  is  likely  to  find  more  difficulty  in  accepting 
the  ordinary  ideas  with  regard  to  it  and  getting  away  from  certain 
imaginary  concepts  that  will  force  themselves  on  the  mind  than 
almost  any  other  universal  idea  that  comes  to  him.  While  on 
the  one  hand  the  so-called  agnostics  have  found  space  a  subject 
for  dread,  on  the  other  some  peculiar  ideas  have  recently  been 
expressed  with  regard  to  it  by  modern  mathematicians.  Not 
long  since  Prof  George  Bruce  Halstead,  of  Kenyon  College,  Ohio, 
who  is  one  of  the  authorities  on  pure  mathematics  in  this  country, 
demonstrated  as  he  thought  that  the  world  has  outgrown  Eucli- 
dean geometry  and  that  a  different  idea  of  space  will  have  to  be 
entertained  if  we  wish  to  develop  mathematics  to  its  furthermost 
limit  and  even  understand  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  physical 
world  around  us.  He  said :  The  possibility  of  explaining  "  mass," 
the  fundamental  property  of  matter,  as  a  function  of  "electric 
charge,"  is  on  the  point  of  banishing  both  ordinary  gross  matter 
and  also  ether,  since  the  principle  of  parsimony  forbids  needless 
hypothetical  entities.  Now  the  relation  between  the  two  opposite 
electricities  so  closely  resembles  that  between  Bolyaian  and  Rie- 
mannean  space  that  as  Clifford  adumbrated  we  may  expect  to 
see  matter,  ether,  and  electricity  banished  in  favor  of  space,  the 
various  and  changing  geometries  of  which  will  be  found  adequate 
to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world. 
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Furthermore,  these  geometries  of  physical  space  will  be  found 
not  to  be  "  continuous,"  but  to  be  the  varied  and  changing  "  tac- 
tical "  arrangements  of  a  discrete, — a  discontinuous  manifold  con- 
sisting of  indivisible  units.  The  notion  of  continuous  extension 
so  long  considered  ultimate  will  by  this  simplification  be  sub- 
sumed under  the  fully  ultimate  notion  of  juxtaposition  with  which 
Lobachevski  begins  his  great  treatise  Noviya  nachala^  in  whose 
very  first  article  he  says  of  it :  "  This  simple  idea  derives  from  no 
other  and  so  is  subject  to  no  further  explanation." 

This  statement  with  regard  to  space  represents  a  set  of  ideas 
entirely  outside  of  ordinary  experience,  and  scarcely  within  the 
power  of  the  common  imagination.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  imagina- 
tion must  be  banished  from  the  field  entirely  in  most  of  these 
questions  of  non-Euclidean  space.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  find 
abstruse  concepts  of  this  kind  finding  room  for  discussion  even  as 
bits  of  popular  science.  Once  before  we  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  speculations  of  the  mediaeval  philosophers 
are  laughed  at  at  the  present  day  because  of  their  supposed  inan- 
ity; surely  the  modern  mathematician,  however,  while  by  no 
means  inane,  should  furnish  a  warning  to  those  who  would  be 
hilarious  over  ideas  that  they  do  not  understand,  since  they  may 
be  of  special  significance  to  the  mind  capable  of  appreciating 
them. 

American  vs.  European  Science  and  Discovery. — We  called  atten- 
tion some  years  ago  to  the  gracious  appreciation  of  American 
Science  expressed  by  Professor  Waldeyer,  of  Berlin,  who  came 
as  the  delegate  to  represent  the  University  of  Berlin  at  the  Bi- 
centennial of  Yale.  He  had  another  opportunity  to  visit  Amer- 
ica last  year  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  Exposition  at  St.  Louis.  He  has 
recently  expressed  in  Germany  the  most  decided  views  with  regard 
to  the  progress  that  science  is  making  in  America,  and  especially 
in  the  research  departments  of  the  various  sciences.  He  was 
emphatic  in  his  insistence  to  his  German  hearers  that  it  is  an  error 
to  suppose  that  in  America  material  interests  are  supreme.  He 
was  even  specific  in  the  honorable  mention  which  he  gave  to  cer- 
tain of  our  distinctively  American  institutions. 
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* '  I  find  that  over  there  they  stand  equal  to  us  in  all  essential 
points,  in  the  kind  and  method  of  scientific  work,  in  the  value  of  the 
same,  in  the  equipment  and  arrangement  of  laboratories,  in  materials 
for  instruction  and  in  the  form  and  mode  of  imparting  knowledge. 
Visit  the  great  workshop  of  Alexander  Agassiz  in  Cambridge ;  the 
Anatomical  Institutes  of  Huntington  in  New  York,  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  of  Mall  in  Baltimore  ;  the  Peabody  Museum,  so  brilliantly 
filled  by  Marsh,  at  Yale,  etc.,  and  you  will  say  that  I  am  right.  In  a 
few  years  the  new  buildings  of  the  Medical  School  at  Harvard  will  be 
ready.  ...  It  may  be  prophesied  that  in  them  we  shall  have 
the  best  to  be  seen  anywhere. ' ' 

Professor  Orth,  who  succeeded  Virchov^r  in  the  Chair  of  Path- 
ology at  Berlin,  probably  the  most  important  medical  post  in  the 
world,  said  nearly  the  same  thing  as  Waldeyer  after  a  visit  here. 
Both  of  them  agree  in  the  declaration  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  foreign  medical  and  other  scientific  students  will  have  to 
come  to  America  in  order  to  complete  their  education  as  so  many 
Americans  have  been  going  to  Europe  during  the  past  century. 


Studies  and  Conferences. 


A  MEDIOAL  ESTIMATE  OF  PEATEK. 

In  a  number  of  the  religious  newspapers  references  have  been 
made  to  the  fact  that  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  a  testimony  was  given  to  the  therapeutic 
value  of  prayer,  which  deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind,  since  it  is  so 
often  supposed  that  scientific  medical  men  are  prone  to  be  scepti- 
cal about  the  influence  of  prayer.  The  utterance  came  from  Dr. 
Theodore  Hyslop,  Superintendent  of  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  for  the  care  of 
nervous  and  mental  diseases  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Dr.  Hyslop 
is  a  distinguished  specialist  in  neurology  and  has  gained  a  wide 
reputation  for  his  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
mental  diseases.  Under  the  circumstances,  his  words  must  be 
considered  as  of  very  special  import.  It  has  seemed  worth  while, 
then,  to  give  his  opinion  in  the  exact  words  he  used  on  the 
occasion  : 

*  *  As  an  alienist  and  one  whose  whole  life  has  been  concerned 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  mind,  I  would  state  that  of  all  hygienic 
measures  to  counteract  disturbed  sleep,  depressed  spirits  and  all  the 
miserable  sequels  of  a  distressed  mind,  I  would  undoubtedly  give  the 
first  place  to  the  simple  habit  of  prayer. '  * 

It  matters  not,  in  Dr.  Hyslop's  view,  what  are  one's  theolog- 
ical conceptions — anthropomorphic  or  rationalistic — of  the  infinite 
environment  with  which  prayer  attempts  to  commune ;  the  effect 
is  the  same : 

**  Let  there  be  but  a  habit  of  nightly  communion  not  as  a  mendi- 
cant or  repeater  of  words  more  adapted  to  the  tongue  of  a  sage,  but 
as  a  humble  individual  who  submerges  or  asserts  his  individuality  as 
an  integral  part  of  a  greater  whole.  Such  a  habit  does  more  to  clean 
the  spirit  and  strengthen  the  soul  to  overcome  mere  incidental  emo- 
tionalism than  any  other  therapeutic  agent  known  to  me." 
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Dr.  Hyslop  recognizes  that  there  are  two  dangers  out  of  which 
nervous  diseases  spring  and  are  perpetuated.  One  of  these  is 
religious  fanaticism,  and  the  other  is  religious  indifference.  As 
Dr.  Hyslop  said  :  "  I  believe  it  to  be  our  object  as  teachers  and 
physicians  to  fight  against  all  the  influences  which  tend  to  produce 
either  religious  intemperance  or  indifference  and  to  subscribe  as 
best  we  may  to  that  form  of  religious  belief,  so  far  as  we  can  find 
it  practically  embodied  or  effective,  which  believes  in  the  larger 
hope,  though  it  condemns  unreservedly  the  demonstrable  super- 
stition and  sentimentality  which  impede  its  progress." 

Verily,  it  may  be  said  that  a  distinct  reaction  is  coming  over 
science  generally,  and  especially  over  the  medical  sciences,  when 
sentiments  like  these  are  expressed  straightforwardly  and  listened 
to  with  attention  by  what  is  perhaps  the  most  practically  scien- 
tific body  of  physicians  that  meets  anywhere  in  the  world. 


PEESENT  POSITION  OF  HYPNOTISM. 

An  excellent  article  on  hypnotism,  its  history,  nature,  and  use, 
altogether  covering  nearly  twenty  pages,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
November  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly.  The  author's 
review  of  the  history  of  hypnotism,  which  he  divides  into  the  five 
epochs, — the  period  before  Mesmer,  when  all  is  vague  and  uncer- 
tain ;  secondly,  the  period  of  Mesmer,  when  personal  magnetism 
was  supposed  to  be  the  attractive  power  and  the  individuality  of 
the  operator  was  considered  the  potent  influence  at  work ;  thirdly, 
the  age  of  Braid,  when  hypnotism  became  really  scientific  in  its 
character  and  was  put  on  a  physiological  basis ;  fourthly,  the  age 
of  Bernheim  and  Charcot,  when  the  idea  of  suggestion  and  its 
usefulness  became  prominent ;  and,  lastly,  the  fifth  or  present  age, 
when  the  tendency  is  to  restrict  the  use  of  hypnotism,  to  recog- 
nize its  limitations  and  to  classify  it  under  various  forms  for  spe- 
cific purposes. 

It  is  suggestion  that  now  plays  the  all  important  role  in  hyp- 
notism. Of  the  power  of  suggestion,  there  is  now  little  doubt. 
Formerly  it  was  thought  that  hypnotic  suggestion  could  be  em- 
ployed only  to  influence  those  already  suffering  from  neurotic 
conditions.     Hysterical  patients  were  supposed  to  be  especially 
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susceptible  to  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  this  class  of 
patients  are  utterly  refractory  to  hypnotic  suggestions,  or  at  least 
come  under  its  influence  only  after  repeated  trials  and  long 
seances.  Many  ordinarily  healthy,  matter-of-fact  individuals, 
however,  are  quite  susceptible  to  hypnotic  influence.  Indeed  it 
is  rather  surprising  how  many  of  those  who  rather  pride  them- 
selves on  their  strength  of  will  can  be  made  to  submit  even  to 
ridiculous  hypnotic  suggestions.  The  important  feature  of  its 
usefulness  in  medicine  at  the  present  time  is  for  neurotic  or  psychic 
palsies.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  hysterical  patients  become 
absolutely  unable  to  use  certain  of  their  limbs  and  sometimes 
remain  bedridden  for  ten  or  even  twenty  years  and  then  are  com- 
pletely cured  by  the  excitement  of  a  fire  or  a  burglary  or  some 
other  unusual  incident. 


GOD  AS  EEALITY. 
I. 

A  sheet  of  paper,  pen  and  ink,  and  a  thesis.  What  have  you 
got  ?  What  the  dialecticians  so  well  term  an  "  abstraction."  A 
life  well  spent ;  nay,  a  single  good  deed  ;  and  you  have, — reality, 
the  thesis  actualized,  being  in  actu  for  speculations  in  posse.  Com- 
pare the  fact  of  it,  with  the  paper  scheme  and  art  of  it.  There 
stands  out  all  the  difference  between  shadow  and  substance,  be- 
tween name  and  thing,  between  theory  and  life. 

The  dialectic  school  worked  out  our  problems  admirably,  on 
paper.  The  critical  school  as  cleverly  wiped  them  all  out  again. 
The  materialist  school,  abhorrent  of  both,  would  reduce  either  to 
terms  of  machinery.  The  idealist  school  would  fasten  fictitious 
wings  to  the  works. 

The  school  of  reality  deals  with  beings  concretely,  and  not 
abstractly.  Religion,  living  religion  in  a  living  Church,  binds 
them  all  together  in  their  actual  and  active  relations,  in  the  terms 
of  the  Infinite,  Living  God. 

II. 

When  we  have  said  God,  we  have  said  everything.  We  say 
consciousness,  because  we  cannot  help  ourselves.     We  whisper 
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conscience  because  consciousness,  intelligent  consciousness,  im- 
poses it.  Both  spell  and  point  to  God — or  chaos.  Which  ? 
Ah  !  there  we  are  free,  in  a  measure  free  to  choose.  That  is  the 
election  offered  not  to  the  mind  alone,  but  to  heart  and  will ;  or, 
better,  to  our  reality  as  a  whole ! 

Consciousness  and  conscience,  whence  and  wherefore  ?  Both 
in  any  finite  sense  imply  relation ;  and  relation,  a  supreme  stand- 
ard of  reality.  And  if  not  an  absolutely  true  and  right  reality, 
then  are  all  the  canons  of  consciousness  and  conscience,  their 
intuitions,  promptings,  and  exactions,  but  the  delusions  of  a  mad- 
house dream. 

III. 

Life  answers  by  every  attestation  of  concrete  fact  that  they  are 
not  dreams ;  that  nobility  and  righteousness  of  being  are  more 
than  abstractions.  They  inhere  in  real  beings  ;  they  shrivel  up  in 
any  artificial  theory,  however  clever.  They  must  have  actual 
residence,  relation  and  result  in  and  between  real  beings, — a  vital 
objectiveness  in  a  sovereign  living  Rule,  by  which  we  livingly 
and  actually  measure  them ;  as  we  do  in  fact  measure  ourselves 
and  our  deeds  in  the  innermost  deeps  of  our  own  reality. 

God  here  shines  forth  through  the  clouds  of  our  sense-visions, 
as  in  the  rainbow  of  our  ideals  and  our  hopes.  Through  sense- 
perceptions,  through  thought-conceptions,  through  will-impulses 
and  through  heart-desires — through  all  our  intuitions,  our  long- 
ings, and  our  own  self-judgments — God  asserts  Himself  as  the 
sovereign  Reality,  "  in  which  we  breathe,  and  live  and  are." 

Is  this  simply  an  affirmation  ?  Well,  an  affirmation  any  day 
is  greater  than  a  blind  negation.  And  that  affirmation  echoes 
with  the  voice  of  the  preponderant  reality  of  mankind. 

Albert  Reynaud. 


PEUSTBA. 


Calm  grey  of  eve,  and  silvered  lake, — 
How  the  ripples  break, 
Crescenting,  on  the  smooth  grey  shore  ! 
And  form  once  more 
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And  shadowless  slip  out  to  rest 

Upon  the  breast 

Of  the  still  waters.     Far  and  far, 

A  single  star 

Darts  its  white  gleam  above  the  grey 

Of  the  hushed  day. 

Twilight  all :  and  listless  dreams 

My  mind,  and  seems 

One  with  the  ripples  on  the  beach, 

Grey  clouds,  and  reach 

Of  windless  lake — and  waits  the  night. 

So  little  light 

Must  one  star  give  in  a  grey  life  ! 

The  night  is  rife 

With  terrors ;  but  I  dream,  dream  on — 

And  lo  !  the  day  is  gone. 

William  Kane,  S.J. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OP  OUE  SPIRITUAL  CONCEPTIONS. 
Editor,  The  Dolphin. 

An  article  by  the  Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  SJ.,  in  The  Dolphin 
for  October,  contains  the  following  paragraph  : — 

There  is  little  doubt  as  to  what  a  '*  spirit  "  meant  for  the  Apostles, 
when  they  spoke  of  men  being  possessed  by  evil  spirits  or  being  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  when  our  Lord  promised  that  His  Spirit  would 
abide  with  them.  In  the  simple  philosophy  of  earlier  times  whenever 
a  man's  mind  or  tongue  or  limbs  or  faculties  seemed  to  be  wrested 
from  his  own  control  and  made  the  instrument  of  an  intelligence  other 
than  his  own,  whether  better  or  worse,  this  effect  was  ascribed  to  the 
entrance  into  him  of  a  spirit,  /.  <?. ,  of  a  principle  akin  to  that  which 
normally  animates  and  controls  our  bodies  when  we  are  alive  and 
leaves  them  when  we  are  dead.  We  can  see  now  that  in  many  ways 
this  first  effort  of  philosophy  to  explain  the  normal  and  supernormal 
phenomena  of  our  life  is  necessarily  anthropomorphic  and  childish ; 
but  though  to  some  degree  we  may  seem  to  have  corrected  its  crudities 
we  should  be  less  pardonably  childish  ourselves  did  we  fancy  that  our 
deeper  philosophizings  had  entirely  escaped  from  the  necessary  flaw  of 
anthropomorphism,  and  even  materialism,  which  must  always  vitiate 
our  efforts  to  represent  things  spiritual. 
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I  am  not  sure  that  I  seize  the  precise  meaning  of  these  words. 
Taken  as  they  stand,  they  appear  to  involve  a  denial  of  the  real 
invasion  of  man's  body  by  evil  spirits,  whereof  many  instances  are 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  and,  what  is  more  serious,  of  the 
real  indwelling  and  operation  in  man  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  more 
especially  as  the  author  of  prophecy  and  kindred  manifestations. 
For  the  idea  that  an  intelligence  other  than  man's  own,  whether 
better  or  worse,  may  take  possession  of  his  mind  or  limbs  or 
faculties,  is  said  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  first  effort  of  philosophy 
to  explain  phenomena  that  are  now  recognized  as  normal  or  super- 
normal merely,  that  is,  I  take  it,  out  of  the  ordinary  indeed,  but 
not  preternatural  or  supernatural.  And  such  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  is  affirmed  to  be,  in  many  ways,  necessarily 
anthropomorphic  and  childish.  But  if  any  of  these  "  many  ways" 
be  regarded  as  essential,  the  explanation  is  not  true.  For  an 
explanation  that  is,  in  any  essential  respect,  childish  is,  in  an 
essential  respect,  unreasonable  and  absurd.  I  may  have  failed, 
as  I  have  said,  to  grasp  the  true  meaning  of  the  learned  writer's 
words,  but,  at  any  rate,  this  is  the  impression  they  have  made 
upon  my  mind. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  second  part 
of  the  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph  that  the  present  article  is 
mainly  concerned.  We  are  told  that  there  is  a  "  necessary  flaw 
of  anthropomorphism,  and  even  materialism,"  in  our  mental  con- 
stitution, from  which  even  "  our  deeper  philosophizings  "  cannot 
entirely  escape,  and  "  which  must  always  vitiate  our  efforts  to 
represent  things  spiritual."  The  psychology  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  these  words  pervades  the  whole  paragraph,  and  crops  out 
here  and  there  throughout  the  article.  It  is,  I  am  persuaded,  an 
unsound  psychology,  apt  to  beget  unsound  views  in  the  domain 
of  the  spirit,  and  tending  to  discredit  our  knowledge  of  spiritual 
things. 

To  "  represent "  a  thing  may  mean  either  to  put  before  us 
some  sensible  likeness  of  it,  as  in  a  picture,  or  to  convey  an  idea 
of  it  to  our  minds  by  means  of  symbols  that  have  a  conventional 
value.  In  the  former  case,  the  representation  is  made  to  the  eye 
or  the  imagination  ;  in  the  latter,  to  the  intellect.  Now,  man  is 
so  constituted  that  things  must  be  put  before  his  mind  under  some 
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sensible  form,  else  he  cannot  at  all  get  any  idea  ol  them.  If  the 
thing  is  material,  the  imagination  pictures  it  to  the  intellect,  which 
then  apprehends  it.  It  is  plain  that  things  spiritual  cannot  thus 
be  pictured  in  imagination.  Hence,  if  we  could  not  form  an  idea 
of  a  spiritual  thing  without  having  a  picture  of  it  in  the  imagina- 
tion, we  could  never  form  an  idea  of  it  at  all.  And  so  our  efforts 
to  represent  things  spiritual  would  not  only  be  vitiated,  but  fore- 
doomed to  utter  frustration.  A  spiritual  thing  is  of  its  very 
nature  and  essentially  unpicturable,  though  a  picture  of  some 
material  thing  may  be  formed  in  the  imagination  or  on  canvass  to 
represent  it.  But,  in  this  case,  the  picture  has  neither  validity  nor 
value  as  a  picture.     It  is  not  a  likeness  ;  it  is  but  a  symbol. 

Pictures  impress  images  of  things  on  the  sense  of  sight  and 
the  imagination.  Symbols,  on  the  other  hand,  convey  ideas  of 
things  to  the  intellect.  But  just  as  pictures  presuppose  things, 
real  or  imagined,  so  symbols  presuppose  ideas,  which  are  the 
things  of  the  mind.  In  the  order  of  being,  the  idea  comes  first, 
and  the  symbol  comes  after ;  in  the  order  of  knowing,  or  rather 
of  learning,  the  converse  holds ;  the  symbol  comes  first,  and  the 
idea  follows.  I  say  *'  of  learning,"  for  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  the  genesis  of  ideas  and  the  conveyance  of  ideas  from 
mind  to  mind.  In  the  genesis  of  an  idea,  the  symbol  of  it,  as 
such,  can  play  no  part.  It  is  recognizable  as  a  symbol  only  by 
the  mind  that  already  possesses  the  idea  that  is  symbolized  as 
well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  symbol  represents  it.  In 
the  communication  of  ideas,  on  the  other  hand,  symbols  play  an 
all-important  and  indispensable  part.  They  are  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm  of  intellect,  whose  regal  stamp  they  bear  upon  them. 
They  serve  the  same  purpose  in  the  world  of  mind,  where 
Thought  is  the  staple  of  exchange  and  barter,  that  any  form  of 
legal  tender  serves  in  the  commercial  world. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  symbols  words  hold  the  place  of 
preeminence.  They  are  the  distinctively  human  signs  of  ideas, 
conventional  in  one  sense,  but  in  another  and  true  sense,  natural ; 
for  Nature,  in  furnishing  man  with  the  faculty  of  speech,  seems  to 
dictate  that  he  should  employ  words  to  express  his  ideas.  Other 
symbols  have  but  a  limited  use,  and  serve  for  the  exchange  of 
thought  only  among  those  who  are  initiated  in  the  meaning  of 
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them.  Words  are  legal  tender  in  thought-transactions  the  world 
over,  among  all  classes  of  men  and  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

Now  words  represent  ideas ;  and  ideas  represent  things, 
spiritual  as  well  as  material.  Ideas  of  spiritual  things  we  do  cer- 
tainly possess ;  our  consciousness  attests  the  fact,  and  words 
expressing  such  ideas  are  to  be  found  in  every  language.  As, 
then,  we  have  the  ideas,  so  we  have  the  means  of  representing 
them.  And  if  the  ideas  are  true,  because  the  ideas  are  true,  there 
is  no  flaw  in  our  constitution  as  men  which  vitiates  our  efforts  to 
represent  things  spiritual.  Words  are  the  coinage  of  the  intellect, 
and  they  are  no  spurious  coin.  By  means  of  words  spiritual  things 
are  represented — i.  e.,  made  present  to  our  minds — because  words 
represent  ideas,  and  ideas  represent  things.  Were  we  angels, 
bodiless  spirits,  instead  of  men,  we  should,  of  course,  do  without 
words  altogether,  and  without  every  kind  of  sensible  sign,  in  the 
representation  of  things  spiritual.  The  fact  that  we  cannot  dis- 
pense with  such  sensible  aids  means  only  that  we  are  men;  it 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  incapable  of  acquiring  ourselves,  and 
imparting  to  others,  true  notions  of  things  that  lie  in  the  spiritual 
order.  He  who  made  us  "  a  little  less  than  the  angels  "  destined 
us  from  the  first  to  be  their  companions  in  glory.  Nor  has  He 
left  any  flaw  in  our  nature  which  must  vitiate  our  efforts  to  acquire 
and  impart  true  conceptions  of  our  last  end  and  the  means  need- 
ful to  attain  it.  All  of  God's  works  are  flawless  after  their  kind 
and  in  their  measure,  and  of  all  God's  works  in  this  visible  world 
man  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  perfect. 

To  discuss  the  genesis  of  our  ideas  of  things  spiritual  would 
carry  us  too  far  afield.  The  matter  does  not  properly  come 
within  the  scope  of  our  present  inquiry.  The  "  necessary  flaw  " 
is  affirmed  to  be,  not  in  the  faculty  by  which  we  acquire  ideas, 
but  in  the  faculty  by  which  we  set  the  things  for  which  they 
stand  before  the  mind.  There  is  question,  not  of  how  we  come 
by  the  ideas,  but  of  how  we  represent  the  things.  Nevertheless 
the  two  questions  are  so  closely  bound  up  that  a  brief  word  upon 
the  former  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  latter. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  set  no  store  by  the  theory  which 
supposes  our  ideas,  all  of  them  or  any  of  them,  to  be  inborn  in 
the  mind.     This,  of  course,  would  be  an  easy  way  to  account  for 
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their  origin.  But  the  theory  does  not  tally  with  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness. Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  fuerit  in  se7tsu, 
seems  to  me  not  so  much  a  sound  epistemological  theory  as  a 
postulate  of  our  intellectual  consciousness.  The  words  added 
to  the  aphorism  by  Leibnitz,  nisi  ipse  intellecius,  though  of  most 
vital  significance,  do  but  bring  out  what  was  always  im.plied  in  it. 
The  intellect  itself  is  not  in  the  sense,  though  it  derives  thence  the 
raw  material  of  thought.  But,  being  spiritual,  it  is  literally  in  itself, 
consciously  present  to  itself,  and  knows  itself  as  well  as  the  things 
that  are  other  than  itself  And  things  other  than  itself,  even 
things  sensible  or  material,  are  in  it  after  its  own  manner,  i.  e., 
after  a  spiritual  manner.  This  being  the  case,  the  fact  that  a 
spiritual  faculty,  such  as  the  human  intellect,  knows  things  mate- 
rial, is,  to  the  epistemologist,  more  difficult  of  explanation  than 
the  fact  that  it  knows  things  spiritual.  That  it  knows  both  classes 
of  things  is  a  fact,  however  it  be  accounted  for.  The  theory  of 
innate  ideas  would  readily  account  for  our  knowledge  of  things 
spiritual,  were  it  not  that  this  our  knowledge  is  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  that  which  we  have  of  the  things  of  sense,  and  bears 
about  it  intrinsic  evidence  of  its  origin  in  those  same  things  of 
sense.  The  very  word  "  spirit,"  from  spirittis,  "  breath,"  or  "  air  in 
motion,"  witnesses  to  the  dual  origin  of  the  idea  that  it  embodies. 
Intellect  weds  itself  to  Sense,  and  from  the  union  springs  a  numer- 
ous progeny  of  Ideas,  all  of  them  spiritual  in  essence,  as  is  the 
agent  that  begets  them,  yet  all  bearing  the  earmarks,  so  to  say, 
of  their  lineage  on  the  sensuous  side.  The  germ  of  each  several 
idea  is  in  the  sense ;  the  ripe  fruit  of  knowledge  is  in  the  intellect 
alone.  For  it  is  by  the  action  of  the  intellect  that  the  germ  is 
lifted  out  of  its  lowly  environment,  and  purged  of  its  grossness, 
and  endowed  with  a  new  and  higher  mode  of  being  and  life.  To 
conserve  its  offspring,  however,  the  intellect  must  needs  wrap  it 
up  in  some  tell-tale  word  or  symbol,  even  as  the  new-born  babe 
is  wrapped  up  in  swaddling-clothes ;  and  when  sent  abroad  into 
the  world,  it  ever  comes  forth  arrayed  in  this  same  garb. 

In  short,  the  intellect  of  man  is  gifted  with  a  faculty  of  ab- 
straction. By  virtue  of  this  faculty  it  takes  up  into  itself,  after  a 
psychical  manner,  and  assimilates  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  things  that  lie  in  the  world  around  us.     Hence  are  formed  in 
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the  mind  those  types  of  things  and  of  the  attributes  of  things 
which  we  call  ideas.  And  these  types,  as  they  are  in  the  mind, 
are  spiritual,  even  while  they  are  but  types  of  material  things. 
Being  spiritual,  they  are  fitted  to  serve  a  spiritual  end,  and  lead 
the  mind  onward  and  upward  to  things  spiritual.  And  so  we  rise 
on  stepping-stones  of  matter  and  of  sense  to  realms  supersensible 
and  immaterial.  To  take  but  a  couple  of  instances.  The  idea 
that  the  mind  forms  to  itself  of  "  substance "  as  that  which  by 
itself  subsists,  is  first  derived  from  some  material  thing.  But  once 
formed,  it  serves  as  a  means  of  apprehending  not  merely  material 
but  spiritual  substances  as  well.  So,  again,  the  idea  that  we  have 
of  life  as  the  capability  of  self-motion  is  first  gotten  from  the 
forms  of  life  that  are  objects  of  sense-perception.  By  a  further 
degree  of  abstraction  from  all  material,  and  even  from  all  finite, 
conditions,  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  a  Life  that,  being  itself  beyond 
the  bourne  of  space  and  time  and  motion,  is  the  Prime  Mover  of 
all  things  that  live  and  move. 

So  much  for  the  genesis  of  our  spiritual  ideas.  They  are 
traceable,  all  of  them,  in  the  natural  order,  to  the  activity  of  the 
spiritual  agent  that  begets  them  by  process  of  abstraction  from 
sensible  things.  And  just  because  they  are  first  gotten  from  the 
things  of  sense,  these  same  things  of  sense  are  their  fitting  and 
connatural  symbols.  The  symbol  in  itself  is  ever  a  thing  of 
sense,  but  as  symbol  it  connotes  a  thing  of  the  mind.  Thus,  to 
the  geometrician,  a  dot  on  the  blackboard  connotes  that  which 
has  position  but  no  magnitude,  and  a  chalk  line  connotes  that 
which  has  length  without  breadth.  The  dot  has  magnitude  and 
the  chalk-line  has  breadth  ;  yet  the  one  serves  as  the  symbol  of 
that  which  has  no  magnitude,  and  the  other  as  the  symbol  of 
that  which  has  no  breadth.  Both  the  bodily  eye  and  the  eye  of 
the  mind,  which  is  the  intellect,  perceive,  each  in  its  own  way,  the 
dot  on  the  blackboard  as  having  magnitude.  But  whereas  the 
former  faculty  can  only  perceive  it  as  having  magnitude,  the  latter 
faculty  can  make  abstraction  from  its  magnitude  and  conceive  of 
it  simply  as  having  position.  To  the  one,  therefore,  it  is  a  thing 
having  magnitude,  and  that  only ;  to  the  other,  it  is  both  a  thing 
having  magnitude  and  the  symbol  of  that  which  has  no  magnitude. 

But  there  are  symbols  and  symbols.   Some  symbols  are  purely 
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conventional ;  others  are  chosen  because  of  some  connection  they 
have  with,  or  some  real  or  fancied  resemblance  they  bear  to,  the 
things  which  they  represent.  Of  this  latter  kind  are  the  triangle 
or  trefoil  as  the  symbol  of  the  Trinity ;  the  arm  or  hand,  signify- 
ing power,  as  the  symbol  of  the  Father  Almighty;  the  cross  as 
the  symbol  of  the  Word  Incarnate  ;  the  dove  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Among  conventional  or  arbitrary  symbols  words 
hold  the  first  place.  And  this  because,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  they  are  the  means  with  which  Nature  herself  has  pro- 
vided man  to  represent  the  things  of  the  mind.  Also,  they  have 
this  advantage  over  the  class  of  symbols  mentioned  in  the  second 
place,  that,  being  employed,  not  because  of  any  resemblance  or 
inherent  relation  that  they  bear  to  the  things  which  they  symbol- 
ize, but  simply  because  of  their  natural  aptness  to  serve  as  sym- 
bols, they  are  in  nowise  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  things 
themselves.  Thus,  the  form  of  a  human  arm  as  symbolizing  the 
power  of  God  might  suggest  to  a  rude  and  ignorant  person  that 
the  Deity  has  a  body  such  as  man  has,  whereas  the  word 
"Almighty,"  if  at  all  understood,  could  not  possibly  suggest  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  So,  again,  "  because  sacred  art  represents  the 
exit  [of  an  evil  spirit]  as  that  of  a  winged  manikin  from  the  mouth 
of  the  possessed,"  some  untutored  barbarian  on  viewing  the  repre- 
sentation might  be  led  to  conceive  of  the  devil  as  having  the  form 
of  a  human  skeleton,  with  fore-limb  attachments  adapted  for  flight. 
But  such  a  one  would,  through  gross  ignorance,  have  mistaken 
the  symbolic  representation  of  a  very  real  occurrence  for  a  true 
likeness  of  the  uncanny  personage  that  figured  in  it.  That  there 
is  at  any  rate  divinely  revealed  truth  in  the  representation,  no  one 
who  accepts  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  word  of  the  Church 
which  He  has  commissioned  to  teach  all  nations  will  call  in 
question.  And  because  philosophy  is  the  handmaid  of  religion, 
and  recognizes  the  truth  as  well  as  the  value  of  symbols,  and 
teaches  us  how  to  lay  hold  of  the  truth  that  is  wrapped  up  in 
symbols,  there  is  also  philosophic  truth  in  the  representation. 
The  wings  are  suggestive  of  swiftness,  and  the  skeleton-like 
appearance  may  well  stand  for  the  deformity  and  loathsomeness 
which  we  rightly  associate  with  the  idea  of  a  fallen  angel. 

The  Scriptures  speak  of  the  "  arm  "  of  God,  and  the  "  finger  " 
of  God,  and  the  "  right-hand  "  of  God  ;  and  sacred  art  represents 
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the  Eternal  Father  as  a  gray-haired  and  aged  man  of  venerable 
aspect.  Is  this  anthropomorphism  ?  Is  this  the  ascription  of 
human  attributes  to  the  Deity  ?  It  may  wear  that  appearance, 
but  I  make  bold  to  say  decidedly  that  it  is  not.  It  is  simply  the 
use  of  symbols  to  represent,  after  a  human  fashion,  Divine  attri- 
butes. Did  the  sacred  writer,  in  seeking  to  impress  the  imagina- 
tion with  the  power  of  God,  or  the  artist,  in  his  effort  to  paint  on 
canvas  some  faint  image  of  the  eternal  years  of  God,  really  think 
himself,  or  try  to  convey  the  idea  to  others,  that  God  has  a  body  ? 
Certainly  not.  And  if  not,  where  is  the  ascription  of  human  attri- 
butes to  the  Deity  ?  It  is  the  intellect  that  ascribes, — not  the 
imagination,  not  the  pen,  not  the  brush  or  pencil.  As  well  might 
one  say  that  the  geometrician  ascribes  whiteness  and  breadth  to 
the  idea  of  the  line  that  he  has  in  his  mind,  when  he  draws  a 
representation  of  it  on  the  blackboard,  as  that  the  inspired  writer 
and  the  Christian  artist  ascribe  an  arm  of  flesh  or  gray  hairs  to 
God,  when  they  delineate,  the  one  on  parchment,  the  other  on 
canvas,  their  true  and  spiritual  conceptions  of  one  or  other  of  the 
Divine  attributes. 

But  why,  you  will  perhaps  say,  employ  symbols  that  at  least 
give  color  to  the  ugly  charge  of  anthropomorphism  leveled  at  the 
professors  of  revealed  religion  ?  Homo  sum,  I  may  reply,  in  the 
words  of  the  old  pagan  poet,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 
Being  men  we  can  deem  nothing  of  what  is  human  foreign  to  us. 
If  religion  is  to  upHft  and  transform  the  whole  man,  it  must  reach 
down  into  and  pervade  every  fibre  of  his  conscious  Hfe.  The 
seeds  of  spiritual  truth  that  are  sown  in  the  intellect  must  take 
root  in  the  imagination  and  in  the  heart  of  man,  if  they  are  to 
grow  up,  and  put  forth  bud  and  blossom,  and  bear  fruit.  This, 
then,  is  the  great  and  needful  purpose  that  religious  symbols  and 
images  serve.  They  serve  to  bring  spiritual  truth  home  to  the 
imagination  and  the  heart,  in  order  that  the  emotions  and  passions 
of  our  fallen  nature  may  be  subdued  by  its  influence  and  own  its 
beneficent  sway.  When,  at  length,  we  have  put  off  the  old  man 
and  put  on  the  new,  we  may  hope  to  pass  securely  from  the 
region  of  shadow  and  symbol,  by  the  appointed  Way,  unto  the 
Truth  and  the  Life — ex  umbris  et  imaginibus  in  veritatem. 

Alex.  MacDonald. 

Antig onish,  Nova  Scotia, 
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AUTHOESHIP  OP  "FATHER  TOM  AND  THE  POPE." 

Qu.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  Michael  Heffernan  is  the  real 
author  of  the  well-known  volume  (which  appeared  under  his  name), 
Father  Tofn  and  the  Pope,  or  ' '  A  Night  at  the  Vatican, ' '  or 
whether  that  is  merely  a  substitute  name  to  give  an  Irish  flavor  to  a 
book  that  is  actually  scurrilous  and  must  have  proceeded  from  an 
enemy  of  Catholic  Ireland  as  well  as  Catholic  Rome  ? 

Resp.  The  true  author  of  the  above-mentioned  book  is  Samuel 
Ferguson,  a  "  Castle  "  Irishman,  v^^hose  reputation  as  a  writer  and 
antiquary  raised  him  to  the  position  of  deputy  keeper  of  the  public 
records  of  Ireland. 

His  more  respectable  writings  are  published  under  his  own 
name.  He  was  knighted  in  1878,  and  died  in  1886,  at  Howth 
(Dublin). 

THE  HEALING  OF  OHEIST  AND  THAT  OF  "MODERN  SOIENOE." 

An  eminent  German  physician.  Dr.  K.  Knur,  has  just  published 
a  brochure  of  74  pages  under  the  title  Christus  Mcdicus  (B. 
Herder),  in  which  he  makes  a  comparison  between  the  cures  of 
diseases  described  in  the  Gospels  as  wrought  miraculously  by 
our  Lord,  and  the  modern  devices  affecting  to  produce  similar 
results  by  means  of  suggestion,  hypnotic  influence,  and  the  like. 
Dr.  Knur  addresses  himself  to  the  educated,  particularly  to  phy- 
sicians who  maintain  that  Christ  was  simply  a  medical  practitioner 
considerably  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries,  who  had  carefully 
cultivated  the  study  of  diseases  and  the  application  of  psychic 
therapeutics. 

The  author  in  the  first  place  enters  upon  the  question  of 
medical  education  among  the  Jews  in  Old  Testament  times,  in 
order  to  show  that  there  was  a  distinct  profession  of  physicians 
quite  apart  from  the  Levitic  priesthood.  He  points  out  that 
Christ  neither  claimed  to  belong  to  this  class  of  medical  practi- 
tioners, nor  did  He,  if  we  follow  the  historical  indications  of  His 
life  as  set  forth  in  the  authentic  records  of  the  Gospels,  prepare 
Himself  by  special  studies  for  such  an  avocation.  His  practice 
of  curing  the  sick  had,  therefore,  in  no  way  the  character  or  pur- 
pose of  professional  healing.     Next  Dr.  Knur  examines  in  detail 
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the  nature  of  the  cures  effected  by  our  Lord,  and  shows  that 
altogether  they  are  such  as  could  not  have  been  the  result  of 
medical,  magnetic,  or  hypnotic  influence,  such  as  lies  within  the 
power  of  human  faculties  or  remedies,  but  that  they  indicate  a 
separate  and  superior  force  directly  suggestive  of  Divine  inter- 
position. 

His  conclusions  are  summed  up  in  the  following  well  demon- 
strated propositions  : — 

1.  Christ  heals  diseases  in  a  manner  different  from  that  of 
others,  whether  physicians  or  "  faith  healers"  or  hypnotizers. 

2.  He  heals  such  diseases  as  medical  skill  or  psychic  influence 
within  human  experience  cannot  reach. 

3.  He  heals  at  once  and  effectually  those  whom  physicians 
and  faith  healers  and  hynotizers  cure,  if  at  all,  by  gradual  pro- 
cess of  recovery  of  the  original  physical  powers. 

4.  His  whole  bearing  and  method  of  healing,  so  far  as  they 
demonstrate  a  definite  purpose,  place  Him  altogether  above  the 
healer  of  physical  ailments. 

5.  Instead  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  latter,  He  simply 
asserts  His  will  and  command  as  the  arbiter  of  nature. 

6.  He  derives  no  profit  from  His  healing,  such  as  wealth, 
honor,  personal  affection. 

7.  Christ's  cures  have  the  evident  purpose  of  demonstrating 
His  Messianic  message,  which  coincides  with  His  own  assertion 
of  their  miraculous  nature. 

8.  The  people  upon  whom  these  miracles  are  wrought  share 
this  conviction  and  proclaim  it. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Knur  briefly  discusses  the  three  instances 
narrated  in  the  Gospels  of  Christ's  raising  the  dead  to  life.  One 
of  the  most  striking  arguments  in  favor  of  Christ's  Divine  power, 
which  however  the  author  only  incidentally  refers  to,  seems  to  us 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  record  of  Christ's  having  failed  in  any 
one  instance  to  accomplish  the  wonderful  raising  from  the  dead 
which  He  announces  in  at  least  two  cases  in  advance,  and  always 
accomplished  amidst  a  large  concourse  of  people,  mostly  adverse 
in  their  expectations  or  predictions. 
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LITEEAEY  MENDACITY. 

(Communicated.) 

A  recent  Italian  defence — by  a  writer  who  calls  himself 
Catholic — of  a  work  on  the  "  Index  Expurgatorius,"  is  highly 
reminiscent  of  the  defenders  of  the  Augustinus  of  Jansen.  The 
author  of  the  defence  in  question  seeks  to  show  that  the  Congre- 
gation which  condemned  the  work  did  not  understand  its  real 
meaning.  This  virtual  assertion  that  words  may  be,  not  merely 
mean,  exoterically  one  thing,  and  esoterically  another,  suggests 
the  question :  how  far  may  a  writer  deviate  in  language  from  a 
traditional  doctrine  without  being  obnoxious  to  the  imputation  of 
having,  in  effect  at  lest,  controverted  that  doctrine  ? 

It  is  very  possible  when  treating  any  subject  involving  funda- 
mental truth,  whether  philosophical  or  theological,  to  generalize 
in  one  direction  and  to  particularize  in  another.  The  sum  of  the 
generalization  may  be  so  wholly  on  traditional  lines  as  to  be, 
practically,  mere  repetition  of  the  commonly  accepted  opinion, 
while  the  particularization  may  be  in  essence  a  series  of  contra- 
dictions of  that  opinion.  Obviously  such  a  literary  proceeding 
may  be  the  result  of  a  conscious  effort  to  be  subtle  and  illusive ; 
it  may  be  the  result  of  a  lack  of  grasp  of  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration ;  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  that  type  of  mind  which 
manifests  itself  by  seeking  always  the  possible  exceptions  to  every 
rule. 

The  writer  who,  consciously,  treats  a  serious  subject  of  thought 
with  the  subtle,  or  illusive,  method  evinces  thereby  either  exces- 
sive vanity,  or  a  decided  absence  of  detestation  for  mendacity. 

Every  serious  subject  of  thought  must  end  in  action,  if  it  be 
presented  to  persons  of  serious  nature,  and  indeed  by  such  per- 
sons alone  will  it  receive  any  great  degree  of  attention.  There- 
fore the  responsibility  of  presenting  any  opinion  on  a  grave 
problem  is  very  great ;  for,  however  sincere  may  be  the  desire  of 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  presented  to  be  instructed  in  truth,  they 
are  necessarily  fettered  by  their  intellectual  limitations. 

Every  person  who  affects  to  teach  is  bound  in  honor  to  know 
his  subject  as  far  as  may  be,  and  to  so  express  himself  as  to  pre- 
sent that  subject  as  lucidly  as  he  can.  If  he  teach  without  first 
being  himself  taught,  he  is  as  much  a  fraud  as  is  the  tradesman 
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who  guarantees  the  genuineness  of  his  wares  while  he  is  really 
ignorant  of  their  quality.  And  if  he,  consciously,  express  him- 
self in  language  intended  to  be  susceptible  of  more  than  one  inter- 
pretation, he  is  as  guilty  of  deceit  as  any  juggler  with  cards. 

However  paltry  it  be,  probably  very  few  persons  write  without 
the  hope  that  part  of  their  reward  will  be  popular  applause.  Even 
though  the  leading  motive  be,  as  it  no  doubt  frequently  is,  the 
desire  to  add  to  the  sum  of  popular  knowledge,  the  writers  who 
are  wholly  unmindful  of  popular  applause  would  form  no  very 
conspicuous  portion  of  the  wielders  of  the  pen.  Vanitas  vanita- 
tum  !  To  whom,  as  well  as  to  what,  do  not  the  oft-quoted  words 
apply  ?  And,  even  so,  it  is  well  that  men,  including  writing  men, 
should  desire  the  commendation  of  their  unsophisticated  neigh- 
bors, along  with  the  less  fervid  praise  of  their  literary  brethren. 
A  writer  may  desire  that  his  work  be  held  in  esteem,  without 
being  vain  ;  but,  unhappily,  he  may  desire  that  esteem,  only 
because  he  is  vain. 

There  are  two  methods  of  literary  procedure  at  the  command  of 
every  writer.  One  may  be  termed  the  straightforward,  mascuhne 
method ;  the  other  may  be  termed  the  sinuous,  feminine  method. 
Each  of  these  methods  has  its  advantages. 

The  masculine  method  is  simple,  clear,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
devoid  of  ambiguity ;  but,  because  of  these  qualities,  it  may  lack 
what  certain  professional  critics  of  style  denominate  "  distinction." 
That  is  to  say,  in  every-day  speech,  the  masculine  method  con- 
sists in  the  expression  of  what  the  writer  believes,  in  words  that 
best  convey  his  belief,  whether  those  words  be  in  every-day  use 
by  the  man  in  the  street,  or  only  by  the  professor  of  philology  in 
his  latest  volume  on  the  origin  of  words.  To  put  the  thought  in 
a  single  line,  the  masculine  method  of  literary  expression  is  the 
method  that  most  accurately  expresses  the  belief  of  the  writer. 

In  direct  contradiction  to  the  masculine  method  of  literary 
expression  is  the  feminine.  It  consists,  first  of  all,  in  the  effort  to 
be  subtle,  never  obvious ;  to  employ  words  that  are  never  in  the 
mouth  of  the  man  in  the  street,  or,  if  they  are,  to  find  for  them  a 
meaning  (probably  the  -th  given  by  the  Century  Dictionary,  or 
some  other  encyclopaedia  of  English  vocables)  that  would  only, 
by  an  effort,  occur  even  to  a  professor  of  philology. 
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The  advantage  of  the  feminine  method  of  literary  expression 
is  that  the  literary  critics — who,  for  the  most  part,  appear  to  be 
members  of  the  fold — will  pronounce  it  full  of  **  distinction,"  and 
the  writer  who  adopts  the  sinuous  method  of  literary  expression 
is  ever  mindful  of  the  literary  critic. 

In  certain  departments  of  literature  there  may  be  no  question 
of  morals  involved  in  the  choice  of  the  method  of  expression,  and 
in  these  departments  a  writer  may,  without  misgiving,  adopt  the 
one  that  will  be,  probably,  the  more  telling. 

But  there  are  departments  of  literature  in  which  the  employ- 
ment of  the  masculine  method  means  imparting  to  men  knowledge 
that  it  behooves  them  to  have,  and  in  language  that  they  under- 
stand ;  whereas  the  employment  of  the  feminine  method  means 
adding  to  the  confusion  of  thought  in  the  minds  of  men,  thought 
upon  subjects  that  should  be,  for  the  well-being  of  these  same 
men,  free  from  confusion  and,  in  its  stead,  illumined  with  unity 
and  truth. 

Besides  the  two  methods  of  literary  expression  just  considered, 
there  is  a  species  of  conscious  insincerity  indulged  in  by  many 
writers.  This  is  to  generalize  in  one  direction,  and  to  particularize 
in  the  opposite  direction.  This  trick — for  trick  it  is — is  resorted 
to  either  from  moral  cowardice  in  the  writer,  or  from  brazen 
ignorance.  Many  a  man  has  convictions  that  he  knows  are  repro- 
bated by  other  men,  and  yet  that  are  so  essentially  a  part  of  his 
intellectual  nature  that,  though  he  would,  he  cannot  rid  himself 
of  them.  If  he  be  independent,  of  sturdy  moral  stamina,  on  all 
proper  occasions  he  will  clearly  proclaim  his  convictions,  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  ridicule,  or  opposition  of  others ;  but,  if  he  be  a 
moral  weakling,  he  will  carefully  conceal  his  beliefs.  The  mass 
of  men,  however,  are  neither  endowed  with  heroic  courage  nor 
are  they  absolute  cowards,  and  these  men  are  much  given  to  what 
is  euphemistically  termed  opportunism.  Such  men  occasionally, 
that  is  in  certain  company,  will  timidly  express  their  true  con- 
victions ;  but  in  other  company,  if  compelled  to  declare  them- 
selves, they  will  use  language  that,  taken  by  itself,  would  express 
fairly  their  beliefs,  but  taken  in  connection  with  other  declara- 
tions made  by  them,  would  so  condition  their  words  as  radically 
to  alter  their  meaning.    The  writer  wanting  in  genuine  manliness, 
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with  fear  ever  menacing  him,  will  probably  resort  to  the  petty 
trick  of  stating  his  actual  belief  in  general  terms,  and  limiting  it  by 
means  of  particular  distinctions ;  and  for  such  an  exhibition  of 
essential  cowardice  he  will,  probably,  be  the  recipient  of  much 
praise  because  of  his  "  philosophical  moderation,"  whereas,  in  fact, 
such  a  writer  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  craven. 

Even  more  contemptible  is  the  writer  who,  though  consciously 
ignorant  of  a  subject,  has  the  audacity  to  express  himself  upon  it. 
Such  a  person  relies  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise  either  on  the 
greater  ignorance  of  his  readers,  or  on  his  ability  to  juggle  words 
in  a  manner  that  deprives  them  of  any  definite  meaning.  If  the 
subject  treated  be  unusual,  it  will  probably  be  safe  to  count  upon 
the  ignorance  of  the  reader,  and  then  he  will  dogmatize.  If, 
however,  the  subject  be  one  about  which  there  is  much  diver- 
gence of  opinion,  though  he  may  be  quite  ignorant  himself  of  its 
import,  he  can  win  a  certain  measure  of  success  by  boldly  appro- 
priating the  thoughts  of  any  one  else,  merely  presenting  them  in 
his  own  words  ;  and,  any  one  ignoble  enough  to  resort  to  such  a 
proceeding,  will  find  words  that  will  appear  plausible  to  the  in- 
cautious or  the  ignorant. 

Probably  the  most  numerous  section  of  literary  charlatans  is 
that  of  the  bold  ignoramus,  for  it  requires  for  membership  only 
the  command  of  a  limited  vocabulary  and  a  nature  void  of  sensi- 
tive honor. 

If  a  man  be  responsible  for  his  oral  utterance,  how  much  more 
responsible  is  he  for  his  written  !  A"  blow  from  a  fist  will  bruise 
and  give  pain,  but  frequently  repeated  doses  of  many  a  poison, 
though  unattended  with  pain,  will  end  in  death.  Spoken  words, 
even  the  most  eloquent,  rarely  possess  more  than  a  short-lived 
vitality,  but  written  words  are  enduring,  and  so  long  as  they  do 
endure,  and  are  read,  they  make  or  mar.  The  man  who  writes 
without  sincerity  is,  by  far,  a  more  contemptible  wretch  than  is 
the  professional  sneak-thief.  The  sneak-thief,  at  the  least,  runs  the 
risk  of  landing  in  jail  for  his  evil  actions,  whereas  the  mendacious 
writer  is  fairly  sure  of  reaping  a  reward  for  his  very  baseness. 

William  Rehn  Claxton. 
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PAEDAGOGIOA. 

THE    DANISH    "  HIGH    SCHOOLS." 

Forty  years  ago  Denmark  passed  through  a  period  of  trouble 
and  disaster  in  which  for  a  time  her  national  life  seemed  to  be 
threatened,  and  in  which  she  lost  the  province  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein.  Such  periods  in  the  history  of  nations  have  usually  resulted 
in  a  revival  of  patriotism,  nor  was  Denmark  an  exception  in  this 
respect.  Grotwig  and  other  Danish  patriots  of  this  period,  realiz- 
ing that  the  salvation  of  their  country  depended  upon  a  revival  of 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  their  fellow  citizens,  founded 
the  "  high  schools  "  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 
These  schools  in  no  way  correspond  to  what  we  know  as  high 
schools.  They  are  intended  for  young  people  and  adults  of  both 
sexes  and  all  classes.  The  age  of  those  in  attendance  is  generally 
somewhere  between  seventeen  and  twenty-seven.  These  schools 
have  succeeded  in  attracting  to  themselves  all  that  is  best  in  the 
life  of  the  peasantry  and  people  of  Denmark.  The  aim  of  these 
schools  is  not  so  much  to  impart  knowledge  as  to  stimulate  the 
reflective  powers  so  as  to  arouse  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
thoughts  on  the  value  and  purpose  of  life.  Hence  the  teachers 
are  chosen  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  academic  qualifications 
as  on  account  of  their  character  and  personal  magnetism.  The 
course  is  really  a  two  years'  course,  but  it  is  at  the  option  of  the 
pupils  to  attend  for  a  term  only.  The  cost  for  board  and  tuition 
is  about  $Z  a  month,  and  for  those  who  are  too  poor  to  afford  this 
the  State  supplies  about  two-thirds  of  the  fee.  No  examination  is 
required  of  the  pupils  either  on  entering  or  on  leaving  the  schools. 
The  "  high  schools,"  in  which  there  are  now  something  over  six 
thousand  students,  have  taken  as  their  motto  :  "  I  am  a  man ;  there- 
fore everything  that  concerns  a  man  is  of  interest  to  me."  The 
spiritual  life  that  is  inculcated  is  one  of  full,  well-balanced  develop- 
ment and  self-expression. 

Any  man  who  is  imbued  with  the  desire  of  helping  his  fellow 
man  and  who  has  the  necessary  qualifications  for  imparting 
knowledge  may  start  a  "  high  school."  If  his  methods  are  good, 
his  personahty  sympathetic  and  his  powers  of  organization  pro- 
nounced, his  school  will  be  a  success  and  his  scholars  numerous ; 
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this  class  of  school  is  never  undertaken  as  a  commercial  specula- 
tion, but  only  by  those  who  have  higher  aims  and  are  content  to 
find  their  work  and  their  means  of  a  simple  livelihood  in  the 
service  of  humanity. 

The  Danes  attribute  the  marked  rise  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  peasantry  to  the  ever-increasing  influence  of  the  high- 
school  movement.  The  agriculturists  save  money  and  make 
sacrifices  in  order  that  their  sons  and  daughters  may  enjoy  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  culture  that  the  high  schools  offer. 

Some  time  ago  a  series  of  sixty  samples  was  selected  from  the 
foodstuffs  prepared  in  various  countries  and  offered  for  sale  on  the 
London  market.  An  analysis  of  the  samples  gave  the  following 
results :  French,  fifty-seven  adulterated,  three  pure ;  American 
(United  States),  fifty-six  adulterated,  four  pure;  English,  fifty- 
three  adulterated,  seven  pure ;  German,  fifty-one  adulterated,  nine 
pure;  Norway,  one  adulterated,  fifty-nine  pure;  Sweden,  none 
adulterated,  sixty  pure ;  Denmark,  none  adulterated,  sixty  pure. 
There  are  evidently  some  things  that  are  not  taught  in  the  Danish 
high  schools. 

CHIEF  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

All  life  "  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon."  This  is  as  true  of  the 
conscious  life  of  man  as  it  is  of  his  physical  life.  Now,  the  food 
supply  for  the  development  of  man's  conscious  life  is  to  be  found 
in  four  sources :  First,  in  the  direct  revelation  of  the  truth  and 
beauty  and  goodness  of  God  that  reaches  the  individual  through 
Revealed  Religion  ;  second,  in  the  truth  and  beauty  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator  as  reflected  in  nature ;  third,  in  the  concrete  em- 
bodiment of  human  thought  and  action ;  fourth,  in  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  human  mind  and  heart  through  the  arbitrary  sym- 
bols of  speech.  It  has  been  the  unchanging  purpose  of  Christian 
education  to  put  the  pupil  into  possession  of  a  body  of  truth 
derived  from  these  four  sources,  and  to  bring  his  conduct  into 
conformity  with  Christian  ideals,  and  the  standards  of  the  civili- 
zation of  his  day. 

The  attitude  of  man's  mind  toward  the  truths  derived  from 
these  four  sources  has  undergone  many  changes  of  emphasis,  but 
the  most  conspicuous  change  of  to-day  is  the  shifting  of  his  inter- 
est from  the  static  to  the  dynamic  in  all  departments  of  knowledge. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  CATHOLIC  TEACHERS. 

The  prevailing  currents  of  thought  in  the  adult  world  find 
their  way  into  the  school  through  various  channels.  The  progress 
of  science  in  our  day  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  research 
work  carried  on  by  university  professors  and  by  university 
students  under  their  direction.  Pupils  in  the  university,  thus 
formed  in  the  spirit  and  method  of  scientific  investigation,  recruit 
the  faculties  of  the  colleges  and  normal  schools  where  the  teach- 
ers of  grade  schools  and  high  schools  receive  their  training.  It 
is  through  this  channel  that  the  main  currents  of  progress  ulti- 
mately reach  and  modify  schools  of  all  grades. 

The  success  of  a  school  is  necessarily  measured  by  the  success 
of  its  alumni  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  In  this  circumstance 
is  to  be  found  a  force  which  compels  the  school  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  tinges  and  to  adjust  its  methods  to  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  the  outer  world.  No  school  can  long  continue  to  exist  unless 
it  performs  its  function  efficiently  and  sends  from  its  doors  men 
and  women  fully  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  complete  school  system  should 
carry  its  pupils  through  a  development  which  will  enable  them  to 
contribute  their  share  to  the  world's  progress,  and  it  is  equally 
evident  that  no  school  system  can  accomplish  this  unless  it  is  pro- 
vided with  those  channels  through  which  the  currents  of  progress 
in  the  outer  world  may  constantly  reach  it  and  modify  its  work. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  periods  of  rapid  social  and  economic 
change,  such  as  the  present.  Success  in  the  past  is  not  a  guarantee 
of  success  in  the  present  or  in  the  future.  Conformity  to  a  fixed 
type  was  the  condition  of  success  in  the  past ;  the  production  of 
plastic  individuals  is  the  requirement  of  the  present.  Formerly 
the  test  of  the  school's  work  was  the  rigid  adjustment  of  its  pupils 
to  static,  social,  and  economic  conditions  ;  the  test  to-day  is  the 
pupil's  power  of  adjustment  to  a  rapidly  changing  social  and  eco- 
nomic environment.  Docility  was  the  measure  of  success  when  local 
customs  and  family  traditions  were  the  accepted  standards  of  con- 
duct ;  to-day  moral  ruin  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  all  who  lack 
strength  of  character  to  battle  alone  with  the  storms  of  tempta- 
tion and  passion.      The  accummulation  of   a   definite    stock  of 
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information  sufficed  for  the  conditions  of  a  comparatively  static 
world  ;  success  to-day  is  measured  by  the  power  of  finding  truth  in 
its  sources.  Formerly  the  home  was  the  seat  of  various  industries 
which  provided  the  pupil  with  the  objective  training  which  must 
be  supplied  by  the  schools  of  to-day. 

From  considerations  like  these  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest 
need  of  our  Catholic  schools  to-day  is  the  normal  training  of 
its  teachers.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  agencies  of  this  train- 
ing should  be  Catholic. 

PARASITISM    IN   THE   SCHOOL. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  offered  by  the  study  of 
biology  concerns  parasitism  and  the  causes  which  produce  it. 
Whenever  any  living  being  seeks  and  obtains  help  by  leaning  on 
others  it  loses  its  place  in  nature  and  enters  upon  the  downward 
path  of  degeneracy.  The  hermit  crab  finds  shelter  in  the  dis- 
carded conch  shell  and  by  so  doing  it  loses  its  freedom  of  move- 
ment, its  carapace  and  many  of  its  abdominal  appendages  atrophy. 
The  tapeworm  escapes  temporarily  from  the  asperities  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  by  taking  up  its  abode  in  the  alimentary 
canal  and  feeding  on  the  digestive  foodstuffs  provided  by  the 
host,  but  in  so  doing  it  loses  its  locomotor  appendages,  its  sense 
organs,  its  brain  and  alimentary  tract.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find 
parallels  for  these  in  human  life.  Every  one  who  has  given 
any  study  to  the  questions  connected  with  charities  and  corrections 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  give  alms  without  by  so  doing 
generating  social  parasites.  It  requires  the  greatest  amount  of 
tact  on  the  part  of  the  almsgiver  and  a  great  deal  of  strength  of 
character  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  to  avoid  this  most  un- 
desirable result.  The  law  with  which  we  are  here  dealing  finds 
a  far  more  extensive  application  than  may  seem  evident  at  first 
sight.  It  is,  in  fact,  coextensive  with  life.  Strength  and  develop- 
ment come  from  within.  Parasitism  appears  whenever  the  indi- 
vidual escapes  from  the  struggle  for  existence  by  relying  on  ex- 
ternal aid.  In  mental  life  this  truth  finds  its  most  striking  illus- 
tration in  the  development  of  will  and  the  formation  of  character, 
but  the  law  applies  with  no  less  rigor  to  the  growth  of  the  cog- 
nitive powers.     To  the  superficial  observer  the  dependence  of  the 
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child  on  its  mother  resembles  the  dependence  of  the  parasite  on 
its  host,  but  on  closer  observation  these  two  conditions  are  seen 
to  be  diametrically  opposite.  All  the  processes  going  on  in  the 
child  make  for  increasing  independence,  whereas  all  the  processes 
in  the  parasite  increase  its  dependence.  The  teacher  should  fill 
the  role  of  mother  to  the  conscious  life  of  the  child  by  providing 
him  with  truth  suited  to  his  capacity  for  assimilation,  but  when- 
ever the  teacher  assigns  a  task  above  the  pupil's  power  and  then 
helps  the  pupil  to  perform  it,  she  is  developing  a  parasitic  tendency. 

Thomas  Edward  Shields. 
Catholic  University. 

THE   PHILADELPHIA   SCHOOL   BOARD. 

The  public  school  system  of  Philadelphia  is,  and  will  be,  until 
January,  1906,  controlled  by  ten  bodies,  each  exercising  in  its 
own  sphere  more  or  less  extensive  powers. 

There  is  the  central  body,  made  up  of  a  representative  from 
each  of  the  forty-two  wards  of  the  city,  and  appointed  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  There  are  the  sectional 
or  ward  boards,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  people. 

One  of  the  privileges  of  the  sectional  boards  is  the  selection 
of  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools,  though  the  choice  must 
be  ratified  by  the  Central  Board.  Charges  are  frequently  made 
that  political  considerations  dictated  the  selection  of  the  teachers^ 
more  than  merit.  For  this  and  other  reasons  there  has  been  a 
persistent  agitation  for  many  years  that  the  whole  management  of 
the  school  system  should  be  reorganized. 

This  agitation  has  borne  fruit,  for  on  April  11,  1905,  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  law,  to  go  into  effect  January 
I,  1906,  by  which  the  old  Central  Board  of  forty-two  members  is 
abolished,  and  a  new  Board  of  twenty-one  appointed  by  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

The  duties  of  the  new  Board  are  to  be  legislative,  not  execu- 
tive. For  executive  duties,  the  Board  is  to  appoint  Executive 
Officers, — a  Superintendent  of  Schools,  a  Superintendent  of  Build- 
ings, and  a  Superintendent  of  Supplies. 

The  forty-two  Sectional  Boards — one  for  each  ward — remain, 
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but  are  practically  without  any  executive  power,  except  to  appoint 
janitors,  and  to  visit  the  school  quarterly,  and  to  report  the  con- 
ditions, etc.,  to  the  Central  Board.  Of  course  few  men  will  care 
to  accept  an  election  as  a  ward  school  director  under  such  pro- 
visions. 

The  advocates  of  the  reorganized  plan  look  upon  the  financial 
gain  as  one  of  the  most  important.  Under  the  old  order  the 
amount  of  money  for  school  purposes  depended  upon  the  humor 
of  City  Councils.  Now,  there  must  be  a  definite  apportionment  to 
the  schools  by  the  City  Councils  of  not  less  than  five  mills  per 
dollar  of  the  tax  on  all  real  estate. 

While  the  new  law  is  welcomed  by  those  interested  in  public 
school  education  as  a  step  in  the  line  of  progress,  it  does  not  give 
complete  satisfaction.  The  future  will  witness  further  agitation 
for  a  smaller  Board,  complete  control  of  appropriations,  a  regular 
provision  for  sites  and  construction  by  the  appropriation  of  an 
additional  mill  from  the  annual  city  tax,  and  other  improvements 
supposed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  best  educational  progress. 

The  members  of  the  new  Board  were  selected  by  the  Judges 
in  October.  The  complexion  of  the  Board  indicates  that  the 
Judges  had  in  view  not  only  men  with  pedagogical  knowledge  and 
men  with  business  experience,  but  considered  religion,  politics 
and  locality.  One  prominent  Catholic  was  appointed,  the  Honor- 
able William  F.  Harrity. 

That  the  new  Board,  with  more  extensive  power,  will  be  any 
less  susceptible  to  influence,  political  and  otherwise,  than  the  old 
Board  or  the  ward  school  directors,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Evidently  both  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  Board 
and  the  power  that  such  membership  might  bring  appealed  to 
many, — "  several  hundred  "  candidates  being  willing  to  accept  the 
appointment.  Thirteen  of  the  old  Board  of  twenty-one  were 
reappointed,  and  the  Judges  spent  hours  in  determining  the  final 
make-up  of  the  new  Board. 

Mexico's  pacific  conquest. 

**The  first  concrete  impression  they  [Americans]  receive  after 
crossing  the  Rio  Grande  is  that  an  unwritten  law  exists,  fixed  as  the 
stars,  prescribing  the  consideration  due  from  one  individual  to  another ; 
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apart  from  the  stately  and  deliberate  ceremonial  of  Mexico,  charming 
to  many  Americans,  there  is  something  sane  and  homely  about  their 
every-day  life  that  is  grateful  to  reasonable  people. 

**  While  it  is  not  easy  to  put  one's  finger  on  the  mainspring  of  a 
national  trait,  this  considerateness  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans  appa- 
rently emanates  from  pride  and  self-respect.  But  an  ounce  of  demon- 
stration is  worth  a  pound  of  theorizing ;  take,  for  example,  the  very 
common  experience  of  being  elbowed  or  jostled  in  a  crowd;  the 
American  visitor  notes  that  it  is  extremely  rare  in  Mexico,  that  per- 
sonal collision  is  scrupulously  avoided,  and  that  when  unavoidable  it 
is  followed  by  an  apology. 

**  While  somewhat  surprising,  this  is  far  from  unpleasant.  He 
observes  that  slight  services  and  attentions  are  as  frequent  among  men 
as  from  men  to  women,  and  finds  himself  a  participant.  So  delicate, 
so  exquisite,  is  the  care  of  the  Mexican  hostess  for  her  guest,  so  devoid 
of  fuss,  or  conscious  effort,  that  the  latter  may  easily  discern  the 
significance  of  the  assuring  *  you  are  in  your  house. '  The  distinguish- 
ing charm  of  the  Mexican  hostess  is  repose,  and,  as  a  natural  sequence, 
repose  is  the  marked  characteristic  of  the  Mexican  home. 

'*  Could  the  sentiments  inspiring  Mexican  hospitality  be  embodied 
in  maxims,  one  would  be,  doubtless,  *  Happy  is  the  house  that  shel- 
ters a  guest.'  " — The  Outlook,  August  26,  1905. 

THE   LAND   OF   LADY   POVERTY. 

**  Wherever  labor  led  to  social  gathering,  even  the  poorest  seemed 
happy.  The  daily  drawing  of  water  at  the  village  fountain  was  mer- 
rier than  afternoon  tea  and  as  noisy.  Veriest  hags,  sibylline  in  their 
wrinkled  blackness,  laughed  and  chattered,  exchanging  incompre- 
hensible gossip  that  piqued  one's  curiosity.  We  grew  to  love  the 
daily  greetings  that  we  watched  and  that  we  received. 

**  Millet  might  have  painted  the  two  burden -bearing  women  linger- 
ing to  chat  on  the  sharp  curve  of  the  Assisian  road ;  and  the  smile  of 
another  returning  homeward  with  her  empty  basket  rewarded  us 
for  a  long  walk  across  the  sun -stepped  plain.  .    .    . 

**One  enters  cathedral  or  pieve  to  look  at  a  fresco  or  mosaic,  to 
witness  a  great  ceremonial,  to  listen  to  music,  or,  it  may  be,  to  say 
one's  prayers,  but  one  lingers  to  watch  the  daily  pathos  of  simple 
lives. 

'*  After  the  first  morning,  when  you  have  made  acquaintance  with 
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the  sacristan  and  the  parish  priest,  nobody  molests  you  except  in  the 
way  of  friendly  conversation. 

* '  It  is  better  to  be  the  idle  comrade  of  the  copyist,  so  to  watch 
unhindered  the  life  that  comes  and  goes  under  the  leathern  curtain  of 
the  great  door.  A  familiar,  intimate  life  is  this  that  enters.  Even  the 
children  are  at  home,  and  play  unreproved  and  unawed.  I  watched 
one  day,  in  an  almost  empty  cathedral,  at  the  hour  of  Mass,  a  stray 
baby  who  came  pattering  up  the  nave  and  planted  himself  exactly 
in  the  path  of  the  priestly  procession.  A  tall  deacon  lifted  him  gently 
from  under  the  feet  of  the  officiating  priest ;  and  during  the  celebra- 
tion the  little  fellow  climbed  upon  the  chancel  rail,  until  weariness 
overcame  his  interest  and  he  serenely  went  to  sleep  upon  the  highest 
step.  He  still  slept  there  when  the  function  ended  and  the  vast  nave 
was  empty,  save  for  one  cripple  kneeling  at  his  prayers. 

**  When  the  leather  curtain  rose  again,  it  admitted  two  women, 
one  a  robust,  bright-faced  popolana,  the  other  a  shrivelled,  tiny  old 
creature  with  the  vague  eyes  and  smile  of  the  feeble-minded.  They 
went  from  altar  to  altar,  and  the  younger  woman  made  the  unfortu- 
nate kneel  as  if  she  were  a  little  child,  and  I  heard  the  murmur  of 
sacred  words  across  an  inarticulate  babble,  pitifully  unchildlike.  When 
the  prayers  were  ended,  the  two  came  up  to  me,  and  the  younger 
woman  explained  gently,  *  She  has  no  mind,  Signora,  she  cannot  talk ; 
but  she  is  so  good,  and  so  happy,  poverina  /'  and  she  kissed  and 
caressed  the  vacant,  smiling  face.  A  cripple,  an  imbecile,  a  sleeping 
baby, — on  \\vt%Q.  pecorelli  the  great  Christ  above  the  altar  looked  down 
sorrowfully. 

'*  In  the  country  of  St.  Francis  a  persistent  tradition  of  sacredness 
clings  about  the  mendicant."  —  The  Outlook^  August  26,  1905. 

Catholics  cannot  but  be  gratified  to  see  in  a  publication  like 
The  Outlook  this  appreciation  of  the  lovable  qualities  of  the  Mexi- 
can and  the  Italian  people.  Their  pleasure  would  be  greater  if  the 
cause  had  been  recognized.  Nothing  but  the  ever  abiding  influ- 
ence of  the  Catholic  faith  can  produce  in  a  race  the  cliaracteristics 
of  politeness,  considerateness,  and  hospitality,  which  observing 
travellers  ever  find  where  the  Catholic  Church  is  dominant. 

CORRECT  LANGUAGE  AND  PRONUNCIATION. 

When  we  consider  how  universal  is  education,  it  is  surprising 
that  the  English  of  the  ordinary  American  should  be  .spoken  so 
indifferently  and  carelessly. 
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Mr.  Henry  James,  in  an  address  at  one  of  our  women's  col- 
leges, in  calling  attention  to  this  fact,  referred  not  to  the  unedu- 
cated, but  to  the  educated  classes.  "  Untidiness  "  in  speech,  as  he 
termed  it,  is  common  among  **  people  who  think  themselves  edu- 
cated." 

Loyalty  to  American  institutions  and  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  American  teacher  cannot  hide  the  truth  that  our  American 
teachers  are  not  so  cultured  in  this  respect  as  the  English  teachers. 
It  has  been  said  of  America  that  "  it  is  rare  to  hear  the  language 
spoken  with  an  elegance  in  the  choice  of  vocabulary,  in  pronun- 
ciation, in  enunciation,  and  in  modulation,  that  betokens  a  satis- 
factory cultivation."  This  can  hardly  be  written  of  the  well  trained 
teacher  in  England. 

It  is  but  true  to  say  that  our  convent  schools  do  not  fail  in 
this  respect  in  the  same  degree  as  our  non- Catholic  schools,  yet 
everywhere  there  is  place  for  improvement.  But  the  changing 
of  the  harsh,  metallic,  highly  pitched  tones,  both  in  singing  and 
speaking,  the  carelessness  in  pronunciation  and  slovenliness  of 
enunciation  will  never  be  corrected  until  the  teachers  of  the  schools 
understand  how  to  use  their  voices. 

"  Women  spend  years  in  learning  to  play  a  musical  instru- 
ment, in  polishing  their  manners  and  in  studying  the  mysteries  of 
dress  and  fashion,  yet  their  voices  are  left  uncultivated,  though  on 
these  depends  in  highest  degree  the  charm  of  social  intercourse." 
"  The  musical  instrument  most  carefully  to  be  cultivated  is  the 
human  voice,  from  the  earliest  childhood  to  maturity." 

It  were  well  if  our  religious  communities  employed  the  best 
masters  of  vocal  culture, — not  mere  so-called  elocution  teachers, 
who  often  know  little  of  the  structure  of  the  voice,  its  production, 
and  its  development.  These  masters  might  train  certain  members 
of  the  community,  who  in  turn  would  carry  the  instruction  into 
the  novitiate  and  the  class-rooms. 

The  teacher  who  knows  how  to  use  her  own  voice,  whose 
tones  are  cultivated  and  modulated,  whose  enunciation  is  clear 
and  distinct,  will  unconsciously  impart  the  same  qualities  to  the 
speech  of  the  child. 

Still  more,  skill  in  using  the  voice,  knowledge  of  how  to 
breathe  properly,  how  to  husband  the  strength  while  speaking. 
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mean  more  power  and  the  avoiding  of  that  exhaustion  which  is 
experienced  by  teachers  at  the  close  of  the  day's  labors. 

SUPERVISION   OF   YOUNG   TEACHERS. 

It  were  a  wise  policy  to  send  the  inexperienced  teachers  who 
have  just  completed  the  novitiate  to  a  school  where  the  local 
superior  is  an  efficient  school  woman,  and  is  free  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  any  individual  class,  her  sole  duty  being  to  super- 
vise the  work  of  the  whole  school.  Few  teachers  succeed  at 
once  in  their  teaching,  even  when  special  training  has  been  given 
for  that  purpose.  Actual  contact  with  the  class-room  is  needed 
to  develop  the  teacher.  Hence  at  the  beginning  the  untried 
teacher  will  make  mistakes,  follow  wrong  methods,  and  yield  to 
the  infirmities  of  temper,  unless  there  is  at  hand  a  watchful,  local 
superior  to  note  such  faults,  to  advise,  to  suggest,  and  to  direct, 
and,  above  all,  to  encourage  with  tactful,  sympathetic  criticism. 
The  days  pass  by,  and  every  day  but  witnesses  the  acquiring  of 
habits  that  absolutely  preclude  satisfactory  work.  The  teacher 
who  with  a  little  wise  direction  might  have  become  capable  and 
efficient  remains  mediocre  and  indifferently  successful. 

EDUCATIONAL   BREVITIES. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Shields,  of  the  Catholic  University,  began  on 
October  14th,  at  the  Catholic  Boys'  High  School,  Philadelphia, 
for  the  teachers  of  the  parish  schools,  his  lectures  on  Psychology. 
The  course  will  extend  over  the  year.  The  morning  is  to  be 
given  to  the  teachers  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  afternoon  to  the 
teachers  in  New  York.  The  vital  principles  of  education,  which 
Dr.  Shields  will  treat  in  a  practical  and  illuminating  way,  cannot 
but  give  the  teachers  broad,  sound,  and  helpful  views  of  their  work 
in  the  class-room. 


The  proposal  to  make  "  Discovery  Day "  a  national  holiday 
ought  to  receive  a  cordial  approval  throughout  the  country. 
October  12,  1492,  was  an  epoch-making  event  in  the  world's 
history.  Why  more  general  and  hearty  recognition  has  not  been 
given  to  it  is  one  of  those  paradoxes  in  the  life  of  a  nation  for 
which  there  is  no   adequate   explanation.     That  English  ideas 
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bitterly  hostile  to  Spain  for  religious  and  political  reasons  domi- 
nated the  colonies  both  before  and  after  independence  is  one  of 
many  causes ;  but  the  twentieth  century  gives  little  heed  to  racial 
hatred  and  religious  prejudice;  and  it  is  due  time  that  Columbus 
and  his  deed  should  be  fitly  commemorated. 

*' There  is  a  difference  in  the  type  of  boy  or  girl  turned  out  by  a 
Catholic  school  and  a  public  school.  The  public  school  child  is  more 
self-reliant ;  he  has  more  assurance ;  he  never  doubts  his  ability  to  do 
anything  he  undertakes.  The  Catholic  school  child  is  diffident  of  his 
powers,  underestimates  himself,  and  requires  encouragement  to  put 
forth  his  whole  strength.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  child  of  Irish 
descent." — The  Rev.  Dr.  John  F.  Mullany,  in  The  North  American 
Review t  October,  1905^  p.  554. 

If  this  statement  is  made  to  make  an  invidious  comparison — to 
the  credit  of  the  public  school -system — it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  facts  on  which  it  is  based.  It  sounds  much  like  one  of 
those  frank  and  apparently  warranted  concessions  which  Catholics 
sometimes  make  to  the  supposedly  superior  efficiency  in  certain 
lines  of  the  public -school  system.  We  question  much  whether 
the  real  conditions  justify  any  such  generalization. 

That  the  child  of  Irish  descent  requires  any  more  encourage- 
ment to  put  forth  his  whole  .strength  than  the  child  of  other  races, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  startling  information,  when  the  history  of  the 
Irish  immigrant  and  his  children  is  looked  into.  Given  a  fair  field, 
the  Irish-American  takes  his  place  beside  the  children  of  other 
races ;  he  has  done  this  in  defiance  of  racial  hatred  and  religious 
prejudice  which  the  children  of  other  immigrants  have  never 
experienced. 


"  The  Predominance  of  Female  Teachers  "  is  discussed  in  the 
Pedagogical  Seminary  (September,  1905), — G.  Stanley  Hall's 
magazine. 

Some  interesting  data  are  therein  stated.  In  the  country  as  a 
whole  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  are  women.  In  individual  States 
the  disproportion  between  male  and  female  teachers  is  still  greater ; 
while  in  others  it  is  less.  For  instance,  in  Rhode  Island  8.3  per 
cent.,  in  Massachusetts  8.9  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  are  men. 
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In  Missouri  32.2  per  cent.,  in  North  Carolina  45.5  per  cent,  and 
in  West  Virginia  52.3  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  men.  There 
has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  male  teachers 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years:  In  1880,  42.8  per  cent;  in 
1890,  34.5  per  cent;  in  1900,  29.9  per  cent;  and  in  1903,  26 
per  cent,  of  the  public  school  teachers  in  the  United  States  were 
men.  Not  only  has  there  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  percent- 
age of  male  teachers,  but  the  actual  number  has  decreased ;  while 
the  number  of  female  teachers  has  doubled. 

The  Committee  from  the  Male  Teachers  Association  of  New 
York  City,  in  the  report  on  the  necessity  of  men  teachers  in 
elementary  schools,  published  February,  1904,  stated  that  93  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  large  cities 
of  this  country  are  women,  and  over  90  per  cent  of  all  the  boys  in 
the  United  States  leave  school  without  coming  in  contact  with 
a  single  male  teacher.  The  question  arises :  Is  this  a  healthy 
state  of  affairs,  i.e.,  should  the  education  of  both  sexes  be  under 
the  predominating  influence  of  women  ? 

The  main  points  brought  out  by  the  answers  may  be  summa- 
rized as  follows : — 

The  effects  of  the  predominance  of  female  teachers  differ  in 
the  different  grades,  and  for  the  different  sexes.  In  the  grades 
below  the  sixth,  feminine  influence  should  predominate;  but 
upper  grammar  and  high  school  pupils  should  be  under  an  equal 
amount,  at  least,  of  masculine  influence.  Young  children  of  either 
sex  should  be  in  the  care  of  women  ;  after  puberty,  male  influence 
is  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  both  boys  and  girls, 
but  is  especially  necessary  for  boys. 

Women  pay  more  attention  to  details  of  order,  and  preserve 
more  nearly  perfect  order  in  coming  into,  and  going  out  of,  the 
school  room ;  men  have  better  general  order,  secure  it  with  little 
effort,  and  are  obeyed  instinctively  by  the  pupils.  More  of  the 
personal  element  enters  into  the  government  of  women,  and  appeal 
to  the  child's  regard  for  his  teacher  is  common. 

The  two  sexes  differ  greatly  in  their  personal  relations  to  both 
boys  and  girls.  Women  come  into  closer  relations  to  young 
pupils  of  either  sex,  and  with  older  girls ;  men  come  into  closer 
relations  to  older    boys.     Men    incite  more  zest  in  study,  and 
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secure  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  pupils.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  broader  scope  of  the  work  under  male  influence.  Women 
are  more  prone  to  mechanism  and  drill,  and  give  much  more 
attention  to  details.  They  inspire  more  personal  devotion,  but 
less  of  ambition.  They  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  home  affairs 
of  their  pupils,  but  less  in  their  games,  clubs,  and  societies,  than 
men  do. 

Many  pupils  of  either  sex  should  come  under  the  influence  of 
the  opposite  sex  or  under  the  influence  of  the  sex  opposite  to  that 
under  whose  control  they  have  been.  Boys  who  have  been  under 
exclusive  feminine  control  are  in  greater  need  of  masculine  in- 
fluence. To  sum  up  the  whole  study,  the  following  general  con- 
clusions may  be  stated : — 

I.  There  are  many  common  and  individual  factors  which  enter 
into  the  work  of  teaching  and  which  are,  in  many  cases,  more  im- 
portant than  distinctive  sex  characteristics. 

II.  Sex  characteristics  play  an  important  role  in  school  work, 
and  both  the  sex  of  the  teacher  and  that  of  the  pupil  are  im- 
portant factors  in  education. 

III.  The  influence  of  the  sexes  differs  with  the  age  of  the 
pupils.  Young  children  are,  as  a  rule,  in  need  of  almost  exclusive 
feminine  control,  but  older  children  should  come  under  masculine 
influence  in  part  at  least.  The  mother  instinct  is  a  necessary 
factor  in  primary  education. 

IV.  It  is  on  the  side  of  character  forming  that  sex  differences 
play  the  most  important  part.  In  the  mere  matter  of  instruction 
the  difference  between  the  sexes  is  not  so  marked. 

y.  Masculine  influence  is  necessary  for  the  proper  development 
of  boys. 

VI.  The  preponderating  influence  of  women,  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  time,  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  our  schools. 


Criticisms  and  )Sote9^ 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE.    By  Anne  Manning.    St, 
Louis,  Mo.:   B.  Herder.    1905.    Pp.  158. 

In  an  old  picture,  of  which  a  copy  is  prefixed  to  this  *  *  Diary, ' ' 
Sir  Thomas  More  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  family, — a  handsome 
group,  altogether.  Among  them  is  that  favorite  daughter,  Margaret, 
to  whom  the  glorious  martyr  on  the  eve  of  his  death  wrote  a  letter 
with  a  bit  of  charcoal,  bidding  her  rejoice  that  he  was  called  to  die  for 
the  faith  on  the  octave  feast  of  the  Princes  of  the  Apostles,  and  that 
of  the  translation  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  The  present  volume 
pretends  to  be  a  record  in  form  of  a  journal  which  Mistress  Margaret 
had  kept  at  her  father's  request  for  many  days  while  he  was  still  in 
the  king's  service,  and  which  she  continued  down  to  a  few  days  after 
his  death  on  the  scaffold.  It  is  in  fact  an  imaginary  diary,  but  as  it  is 
founded  upon  authentic  documents  and  records  ' '  by  one  who  brought 
both  knowledge  and  sympathy  "  to  the  task,  it  has  a  certain  value  as 
reflecting  historic  incidents,  and  is  certainly  written  in  a  most  attrac- 
tive and  engaging  style.  '  *  On  asking  Mr.  Gunnel  to  what  use  I 
should  put  this  fair  libellus,  he  did  suggest  my  making  it  a  kind  of 
family  register,  wherein  to  note  the  more  important  of  our  domestic 
passages,  whether  of  joy  or  grief — my  father's  journeys  and  absences, 
the  visits  of  learned  men,  their  notable  sayings,  etc.  *  You  are  ready 
at  the  pen.  Mistress  Margaret,'  he  was  pleased  to  say;  *  and  I  would 
humbly  advise  your  journaling  in  the  same  fearless  manner  in  the 
which  you  framed  that  letter  which  so  well  pleased  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  .  .  .  'T  will  be  well  to  write  in  English,  which  't  is 
expedient  for  you  not  altogether  to  neglect,  even  for  the  more  honor- 
able Latin.'  "  There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  **  journal  "  about  that 
most  strange  character,  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  a  man  both  loved  and 
feared  because  of  his  subtle  powers  of  heart  and  intellect,  the  friend 
of  Saints,  like  the  martyr-chancellor  and  Cardinal  Fisher,  and  the 
confidant  of  the  reformers  whose  shifty  and  cruel  methods  obtained 
much  of  their  efficacy  from  his  allegiance.  The  little  volume  was  first 
published  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  obtained  a  wide  popularity.  The 
growing  interest  felt  in  the  More  household  and  in  the  martyred  head 
of  it  has  created  a  new  demand  for  the  Diary. 
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JOAN  OF  AEO.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell-Scott.  London  and  Edin- 
bnrgh;  Sands  &  Company;  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.  1905.  Pp. 
106. 

The  author  bases  her  accounts  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  principally 
upon  Mr.  Douglas  Murray's  English  version  of  the  authentic  reports 
of  her  trial  at  Rouen,  and  those  of  the  rehabilitation  trials.  These 
include  not  only  *  *  the  story  of  her  life,  her  achievements,  and  her 
death,  as  attested  on  oath  and  set  forth  in  the  original  documents, ' '  but 
also  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  and  the  Maid's  own  defence, 
which  convince  by  the  dignified  simplicity  with  which  they  are  put 
forth  in  face  of  the  examining  judges. 

We  wonder  how  anyone's  sympathy  could  have  failed  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  wonderful  Maid  whose  unselfish  heroism  caused  her  to 
enter  upon  a  course  which  she  foresaw  would  bring  her  defeat  and 
shame  in  the  end.  '*  During  Easter  week  of  last  year,  being  in  the 
trenches  of  Melun,  it  was  told  me  by  my  voices — that  is  to  say,  by  St. 
Catherine  and  St.  Margaret — *  thou  wilt  be  taken  before  St.  John's 
day  ;  and  so  it  must  be  :  do  not  torment  thyself  about  it ;  be  resigned  : 
God  will  help  thee.'  " 

The  history  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  full  of  lessons  not  merely  for  the 
lovers  of  patriotism  or  the  admirers  of  valiant  womanhood,  but  also 
as  a  study  of  ever-recurring  world-judgments.  Although  it  was  through 
the  instrumentality  of  an  unscrupulous  and  ambitious  churchman  who 
sought  favor  with  what  was  for  the  time  the  dominant  faction  in 
France  that  the  saintly  and  heroic  maiden  of  Domremy  was  betrayed, 
and  although  the  Catholic  University  of  Paris  allowed  its  influence  to 
be  directed  to  seconding  the  dastardly  project  by  which  Joan  became 
the  innocent  victim  of  domestic  intrigues  and  foreign  fanaticism,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ill-famed  Inquisition,  through  the  per- 
son of  its  Grand  Inquisitor,  Jean  Brehal,  was  the  principal  defender 
and  eventual  restorer  of  the  honor  and  reputation  of  the  maiden  of 
Domremy.  Her  death,  tragic  and  beautiful,  called  forth  the  sympathy 
of  those  who  shared  her  faith  and  who  loved  unfortunate  France,  in 
defence  of  whose  liberty  she  had  offered  her  young  life  ;  and  her  mar- 
tyrdom became  at  once  the  seed  of  a  veneration  which,  after  a  growth 
of  nearly  five  centuries,  bears  in  her  reception  of  the  title  Venerabilis 
the  first  fair  flower  of  the  crown  which  we  may  hope  will  deck  the 
chaste  brow  of  a  saint. 

Mrs.  Scott's  booklet  is  but  a  brief  and  summary  contribution  to 
this  end,  but  it  will  serve  to  kindle  more  widely  the  general  enthu- 
siasm in  behalf  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
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THE   KING'S   AOHIEVEMENT.     By  Robert  Hugh  Benson,  author  of 
*'  By  What  Authority,"  etc.    London :  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.    1905. 

In  its  role  of  an  ''historical  novel,"  Father  Hugh  Benson's  latest 
work,  The  Ktng^s  Achievement,  is  one  of  the  books  which  strikes  us 
almost  immediately  as  having  in  it  something  unique, — in  this  case,  as 
possessing  a  quality  in  virtue  of  which  it  succeeds  to  a  phenomenal 
degree  in  creating  the  impression  of  a  curiously  intimate  rapport 
between  ourselves  and  the  time  during  which  its  scene  is  laid. 

By  every  writer  of  fiction  who  seeks  his  material  in  the  past  the  art 
of  making  the  dry  bones  of  that  period  put  on  some  sort  of  flesh  is  one 
that  has  to  be  studied ;  and  it  needs  only  a  little  examination  of  the 
methods  most  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose  to  show  that  they 
vary  considerably.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  instance,  a  pageant,  or 
moving  spectacle,  is  held  up  before  us,  whose  effect  may  be  compared 
to  what  a  cinemategraph — could  we  imagine  one  to  have  been  taken 
by  a  contemporary  onlooker,  and  sprung  upon  us  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries — might  be  expected  to  produce;  for  though  we  have  the 
sensation  of  being  brought  face  to  face  with  something  real  and  living, 
it  is  with  something  also  which  differs,  even  to  its  minutest  details, 
from  the  world  of  our  actual  experience.  And  just  as  with  an  object 
seen  through  a  telescope,  neither  the  distinctness  nor  the  vitality  of 
the  picture  at  all  really  banishes  our  sense  of  its  remoteness. 

In  the  art  of  setting  us  at  this  kind  of  close  quarters  with  the  past, 
Scott,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  however  a  past  master ;  and  it  is  owing 
in  great  measure  to  the  work  he  thus  accomplished  that  another  school 
of  historical  fiction  subsequently  arose,  whose  manner  of  spanning  the 
centuries  differs  altogether  from  his  own.  Of  this  class  Thackeray's 
Esmond  is  a  familiar  example.  So,  too,  is  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho  / 
And  if  we  examine  either  of  these  at  all  carefully  we  shall  see  that 
Scott's  method  of  approachin'g  a  by-gone  period  has  here  been  practi- 
cally reversed,  and  that  instead  of  the  reader  being  carried  backward 
and  turned  into  a  spectator  of  the  past,  it  is  the  past  itself  that  has 
been  laid  hold  of  and  presented  to  us  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
present,  clad  in  obsolete  attire. 

Roughly  speaking,  then,  two  ways  at  once  show  themselves  as 
capable  of  providing  the  sort  of  meeting  point,  without  which  "  his- 
torical fiction"  as  such  would  become  meaningless;  but  since  with 
each  of  these  the  sense  of  propinquity  excited  rests  not  on  truth  but 
on  illusion,  each  still  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired ;  and  the  one 
thing  needful,  we  feel,  if  fiction  is  to  become  in  any  real  sense  a  vehicle 
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for  history,  is  some  mode  through  which  the  past  may  be  interpreted 
to  the  present  in  terms  of  the  common  possessions  of  both. 

The  taste  which  this  sort  of  interpretation  proposes  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  simple  one ;  indeed,  it  may  be  very  well  compared  for  com- 
plexity to  that  of  the  translator  who  is  determined  to  combine  in  his 
work  both  the  full  equivalence  of  the  original  and  its  subtly  foreign 
flavor.  And  when,  as  is  the  case  with  the  volume  before  us,  we 
recognize  that  in  this  special  direction  a  marked  success  has  been 
attained,  we  feel  assured  that,  even  were  it  in  virtue  of  this  alone,  the 
value  of  the  work  would  be  a  high  one. 

The  fact  that  Father  Benson  really  does  exercise  here  an  exceptional 
power  of  materializing  the  past  for  his  readers  is  one  which  most  of 
these  will,  we  think,  experience.  The  manner  of  his  doing  so,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  lies  in  the  use  of  two  very  simple  *Miterary  artifices," 
viz. ,  in  an  abstention  from  obsolete  phraseology  whenever  phraseology 
which  is  not  obsolete  will  do  as  well ;  and  in  the  provision  throughout 
of  a  familiar  background  against  which  whatever  is  less  familiar  may 
stand  in  natural  relief. 

The  historical  novel,  in  the  form  we  best  know  it,  is,  as  we  are  all 
aware,  usually  peppered  from  end  to  end  with  expressions  which  serve 
no  real  purpose  but  to  '*  carry  date," — as,  for  instance,  with  the  use 
of  the  pronouns  "thee"  and  *'thou,"  or  with  greetings  and  excla- 
mations of  the  *'Ho-Sir-knave,"  and  "By-mine-honor"  type;  and 
when  in  the  present  volume  we  find  no  such  fanciful  screen  erected 
between  us  and  a  natural  contact  with  the  commonplace,  the  superior 
accuracy  of  focus  and  perspective  thus  produced  is  such  as  to  surprise 
us.  The  very  delicacy  of  the  effects  so  reached  makes  it  difficult  to 
give  examples,  but  instances  are  constantly  recurring.  As  one  such 
we  may  mention  the  sort  of  shock  we  experience  when  in  passing  by 
"  Hangman's  Acre  ' '  we  become  grewsomely  aware  of  the  town  gallows 
with  its  burden  of  "  one  or  two  ragged  objects,"  "  from  off  which  a 
great  bird  rises  and  flies  heavily  away. ' '  The  sharpness  of  this  little 
bit  of  realism  is  quite  startling  and  it  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  due 
to  the  peculiarly  familiar  quality  of  the  sights  and  sounds  which  serve 
the  purpose  of  its  setting. 

When  the  two  monks  visit  Tyburn,  after  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Carthusian  Priors,  we  feel  the  key  to  be  throughout  somewhat  more 
highly  pitched ;  but  the  level  of  actuality  is  none  the  less  perfectly 
maintained.  Here,  indeed,  the  sensation  we  experience  is  a  most 
curious  one ;  for  the  present  seems  to  melt  suddenly  before  us  like  a 
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dissolving  view,  revealing  its  past  behind  it.  We  find  it  quite  difficult, 
indeed,  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  recurring  fancy  that  by  only  crossing 
the  familiar  river  and  landing  at  Blackfriars  we  too  should  find  our- 
selves outside  the  London  walls,  and  on  the  long  straight  road  running 
westward;  with  *<  Tyburn  Gate"  instead  of  **  Marble  Arch  "  before 
us,  and  with  the  clump  of  elms,  the  wide  bare  trampled  space,  and 
the  low  mound  with  its  historic  gibbet  beyond. 

No  one  who  has  tried  to  study  the  Reformation  period  as  a  whole 
can  have  failed  to  notice  the  wide  difference  of  starting  point  which 
separates  the  earlier  spread  of  Protestantism  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  In  Germany  and  Switzerland,  thus,  the  starting  point  of 
the  Reformed  Faith  was  genuinely  a  theological  one ;  for  it  lay  in  the 
necessary  rejection  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  which 
the  rejection  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  free  will  brought  with  it. 
In  England,  on  the  contrary,  no  such  rejections,  to  begin  with,  car- 
ried weight  with  any  considerable  section  of  the  population, — the 
Catholic  faith,  in  fact,  seeming  for  the  many  to  repose  on  so  broad  a 
basis  of  general  acquiescence,  that  when  the  real  comer-stone  of  the 
edifice  first  began  to  be  tampered  with,  it  was  only  the  exceptionally 
thoughtful  and  foresighted  who  at  all  fully  gauged  the  nature  of  the 
rock  on  which  the  royal  will  was  driving  them.  The  baffling  quality, 
as  of  a  struggle  in  the  dark,  which  thus  differentiates  the  religious  con- 
flict under  Henry  VIII,  from  that  which  followed  it  under  Elizabeth, 
has  met,  at  Father  Benson's  hands,  with  especially  skilful  rendering. 

The  position  and  function  too  of  the  Religious  Houses,  and  their 
more  immediate  exposure  to  attack  as  outworks  of  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion of  Rome,  is  extremely  well  conveyed  ;  while  the  picture  we  have 
of  the  Opus  Dei — of  the  unceasing  work  of  organized  prayer,  which  it 
was  their  especial  task  to  carry  on — is  impressive  in  its  restrained  force. 

As  we  read  the  description  of  the  Priory  church  at  Lewes,  on  the 
eve  of  its  dissolution,  the  life  of  many  an  old  abbey  and  parish  church 
seems  to  be  creeping  back  into  it,  and  a  more  articulate  meaning 
breathed  into  the  mute  protest  which  for  the  Catholic  every  wall  and 
arch  of  such  buildings  exhale. 

The  part  taken  by  England  and  by  the  English  nation  at  large  in 
the  religious  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  in  many  important 
respects  an  exceptional  one  ;  and  through  it  both  English  Protestant- 
ism, and  to  some  extent  English  Catholicism  also,  have  received  a 
stamp  which  they  still  retain.  The  light  which  such  works  as  those  of 
Dom   Gasquet  and   Father  John   Morris,  S.J.,  have  thrown  on  this 
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subject  for  the  serious  student,  has  in  the  present  volume  been  skil- 
fully directed  by  Father  Benson  to  the  requirements  of  the  ordinary 
reader ;  and  large  as  is  the  public  to  which  on  its  general  merits  The 
King' s  Achievement  appeals,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  Catho- 
lics of  English-speaking  races,  whatever  their  nationality,  it  possesses 
many  elements  which  are  of  a  quite  unique  interest  and  value. 

M.  M.  M. 


Recent  popular  Books. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  toward  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiased  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


Art  of  the  Venice  Academy : 
Mary  Knight  Potter.  Fage. 
$2.oc>f  net. 

An  elaborate  plan  of  the 
Academy  and  fifty  pictures  in  duo- 
gravure  accompany  these  criti- 
cal descriptions  of  the  pictures  in 
the  Academy  and  brief  accounts  of 
their  painters.  The  volume  is 
bound  as  a  gift  book,  but  would 
serve  very  well  as  a  guide. 

Back  to  Arcady :  Frank  Waller 
Allen.      Turner.     ^1.25. 

A  bachelor  Kentuckian  dreams 
of  the  days  of  his  youth  while 
watching  the  love  affair  of  his 
ward,  the  daughter  of  the  woman 
whom  he  loved,  and  her  story 
and  his  are  related  together  in  a 
manner  pleasantly  quaint  in  the 
main,  although  sometimes  affected. 


Black  Spaniel :  Robert  Hichens. 
Stokes.      $1.50. 

A  professed  lover  of  animals 
having  crazed  himself  by  brood- 
ing on  vivisection  deliberately 
starves  a  black  spaniel  whom  he 
regards  as  the  reincarnation  of  a 
dead  physician  addicted  to  mak- 
ing experiments  on  living  animals. 
By  skilful  narration  the  story  is 
made  really  frightful.  The  greater 
part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by 
stories  of  the  seamy  side  of  vari- 
ous cities  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  cannot  be 
commended. 

Bible  Beautiful :  Estelle  M.  Hurll. 
Page.     ;^2.oo,  net. 

A  title  page  in  gold  and  two 
colors,  both  suggesting  the  decora- 
tion of  ancient  missals,  distinguish 
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this  book  from  the  secular  volumes 
issued  by  the  same  publishers,  and 
the  chapter  initials  and  end  decora- 
tions are  of  a  scriptural  character. 
The  author  has  aimed  at  an  his- 
torical presentation  of  Christian 
art  beginning  with  the  pictures  in 
the  catacombs,  writing  for  the  un- 
professional reader, but  has  indexed 
her  work  by  artists,  by  subjects, 
and  by  places,  making  it  a  manual 
of  reference. 

Carlyles :  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

Appleton.      1^1.50. 

The  hero,  although  entirely 
innocent,  is  suspected  of  compli- 
city in  the  plot  to  assassinate  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  unable  to  offer  any 
evidence  in  his  own  favor  is 
imprisoned  and  shamefully  treated. 
Aside  from  this  feature,  the  book 
is  a  love  story  with  the  mysterious 
Southern  spy  of  civil  war  legend 
for  the  hero's  protecting  genius. 

Cathedrals  of  Spain :  Charles 
Rudy.     Page.     J 2. 00,  net. 

The  text  of  this  volume, 
although  written  by  a  professed 
lover  of  Spain,  is  entirely  unsym- 
pathetic on  all  points  relating  to 
religion,  but  the  author  has  a  keen 
eye  for  the  beautiful,  both  in 
architecture  and  in  painting,  and 
his  book  is  enriched  with  views  of 
cathedrals  of  which  pictures  are 
rarely  imported  and  seldom  found 
in  books  of  travel. 

Cities  of  Paul:  William  Burnet 
Wright.  Houghton.  $1.10, 
net. 

The  author,  a  Congregationalist 
minister, describes  the  cities  visited 
by  Saint  Paul,  speaking  entirely 
as  a  follower  of  Luther  and  draw- 


ing many  parallels  between  Cath- 
olic treatment  of  Protestants  and 
heathen  treatment  of  Catholics. 
Being  written  with  much  spirit, 
the  book  is  attractive,  but  is  by 
no  means  to  be  commended. 

Concerning      Belinda :     Eleanor 
Hoyt    Brainerd.       Doubleday. 
^i. so- 
Well  told  stories  of  school 
girls  with  Belinda,  a  very  young 
teacher,  figuring  in  each  one,  the 
whole  very   well    exhibiting  the 
life  at  a  *  *  select  school  for  young 
ladies." 

Conquest  of  Canaan:  Booth 
Tarkington.  Harper.  ;^i.5o. 
A  country  town  virtually  ex- 
pels a  poor  and  ignorant  boy  and 
is  unkind  to  a  poor  young  girl. 
Years  afterwards  the  two  return 
and  conquer  the  place,  she  by  her 
wealth  and  beauty,  he  by  his  elo- 
quence and  political  skill,  and  the 
two,  having  loved  one  another  in 
adversity,  continue  to  love  in 
prosperity.  The  author's  narra- 
tive vocabulary  includes  so  many 
local  words  and  phrases  that  he 
is  sometimes  unintelligible. 

Debtor:  Mary  E.   Wilkins  Free- 
man.    Harper.     |)  i .  50. 

A  well- written  story  resem- 
bling former  books  published  as 
Mrs.  Freeman's  in  nothing  except 
in  its  enjoyment  of  the  petty 
weaknesses  of  narrow  natures. 
The  hero,  having  been  defrauded 
of  his  fortune,  takes  his  family  to 
a  country  town  where  for  a  season 
he  is  supposed  to  be  very  rich. 
When  his  deception  is  detected  it 
is  discovered  that  he  has  become  a 
negro  impersonator  in  order  to 
earn  money  for  daily  needs. 
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English    Hourg:    Henry   James. 

Houghton .      $3.00. 

Sixteen  reprinted  papers, 
some  written  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  Illustrated  with  some 
sixty  pictures  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pen- 
nell.  The  author  has  fastidiously 
revised  the  text,  and  the  artist  has 
chosen  views  full  of  character. 

English  Works  of  George  Her- 
bert: George  Herbert  Palmer. 
Houghton.   $6.00,  net.    3  Vols. 

The  first  volume  contains  a 
chronology,  the  outlines  of  Her- 
bert's life,  and  essays  on  his  char- 
acter, his  religious  poetry  and  his 
style,  and  a  critical  introduction 
to  his  text,  his  prose  works,  let- 
ters, and  will,  completing  the 
volume.  In  the  second  are  The 
Church  Porch,  the  Resolve,  The 
Church,  Meditation,  and  other 
poems.  In  the  third  are  gathered 
Herbert's  writings  during  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life,  including 
those  written  during  his  long  last 
illness.  Each  division  has  its 
appropriate  commentary  and  the 
volumes  are  illustrated  with  good 
photogravures  and  extraordinarily 
good  half-tone  pictures,  and 
bound  with  great  taste.  The  prep- 
aration of  the  work  has  occupied 
the  editor  many  years. 

Fair  Margaret :  F.  M.  Crawford. 
Macmillan.     |»  i .  5  o. 

The  story  of  a  young  Ameri- 
can girl  with  a  beautiful  voice  and 
with  two  lovers,  one  a  rich  man  to 
whom  she  is  indifferent,  the  other, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  an  opera 
singer,  too  proud  to  ask  her  to 
share  his  social  disgrace.  The 
story  ends  with  the  hero's  rescue 
of  the  heroine  from  the  hands  of 


an  unscrupulous  man,  but  it  is  left 
unfinished. 

Flute    of    Pan:     John      Oliver 
Hobbes.     Appleton.     ;^  i .  5  o . 

The  love  of  a  princess  and 
an  English  peer  and  the  disturb- 
ing influences  introduced  by  a 
vicious  lady-in-waiting  and  a 
foolish  Englishman  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  play  upon  which  this 
rather  stiffly  related  story  is 
founded.  The  characteristics  of  all 
the  personages  are  exaggerated 
with  a  view  to  dramatic  presenta- 
tion and  this  spoils  the  book  for 
reading. 

Oambler :  Katherine  Cecil  Thur- 
ston.    Harper.     ;^i.5o. 

The  daughter  of  a  reckless 
and  impoverished  Irish  squire 
obeys  his  dying  command  to 
marry  a  friend  of  his  own  age, 
becomes  acquainted  with  a  group 
of  unprincipled  bridge  players, 
and  after  her  husband's  death 
allows  her  passion  for  play  to  take 
full  possession  of  her.  The  unde- 
served devotion  of  her  sister  saves 
her  from  absolute  ruin,  but  not 
until  she  has  caused  the  death  of 
the  kinsman  who  loves  her  best, 
and  so  behaved  that  the  happy 
ending  of  her  love  affair  shocks 
any  reader  with  a  sense  of  justice. 

Giants:    Mrs.     Fremont    Older. 

Appleton.      III.  5©. 

A  financier  drawn  from  a 
very  easily  recognized  personage 
is  one  giant  and  a  sturdy  young 
politician  is  another.  The  latter 
is  aided  by  the  Califomian  oil 
magnate's  daughter  who  turns 
journalist  for  his  sake  and  brings 
an   influential  newspaper    to  his 
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aid.  He  narrowly  escapes  ruin  at 
the  hands  of  an  evil  woman  con- 
cerning whom  he  is  incredibly 
blind.  The  author  has  a  gift  for 
narration,  but  the  personages,  the 
financier  excepted,  are  unnatural. 

Handbook  of  United  States 
Political  History :  Malcolm 
Townsend.     Lee.     ;gi.6o,  net. 

A  political  vocabulary  of 
more  than  two  hundred  pages 
with  long  and  elaborate  defini- 
tions ;  the  Constitutions  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Confederate 
States;  the  Declaration,  the 
Farewell  Address,  the  three  great 
proclamations  of  the  civil  war, 
and  other  important  documents  ; 
an  account  of  the  birth  of  the 
States  and  a  description  of  the 
lands  under  American  jurisdic- 
tion ;  an  account  of  the  general 
government  and  the  organization 
of  each  branch,  and  a  mass  of 
small  details  concerning  each 
president  are  the  chief  matters  in 
this  volume  which  is  unique  as  a 
book  of  reference. 

In  Our  Convent  Days:  Agnes 
Repplier.  Houghton.  |i.io, 
net. 

Dr.  Repplier  has  here  col- 
lected the  seven  papers  concern- 
ing her  life  at  Torresdale  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  making  a  delightful 
book  of  which  not  the  least 
delightful  part  is  the  preface 
declaring  her  disbelief  that  any  of 
the  changes  since  her  time  have 
been  for  the  better.  The  child's 
curiously  distorted  views  of  events 
and  persons  are  excellently  pre- 
sented, and  humor  is  omni- 
present. 


Italy,  Her  People  and  Their  Story: 
Augusta  Hale  Gifford.  Lee. 
$1.40,  net. 

In  this  thick  volume  of  nearly 
eight  hundred  pages  more  than 
half  the  space  is  given  to  the 
Roman  Empire  and  two-thirds  of 
the  other  half  to  the  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The 
author's  prejudices  are  anti-Cath- 
olic, but  she  refrains  from  giving 
any  intentional  offense.  Sixteen 
plates  and  three  maps  illustrate 
the  work  which  is  clearly  printed 
and  strongly  bound. 

James  G.  Blaine :  Edward  Stan- 
wood.    Houghton.    1^1.25,  net. 

The  author,  a  kinsman  of 
Mr.  Blaine,  presents  him  as  he 
appeared  to  those  who  loved  him, 
and  resolutely  refuses  to  entertain 
any  of  the  charges  made  against 
him,  but  does  not  go  so  far  as  to 
assert  his  success  as  a  diplomatist. 
He  does  assert  his  financial  saga- 
city except  in  his  hesitation  as  to 
the  double  standard.  The  book 
is  agreeably  written,  but  bears 
little  likeness  to  the  figure  which 
the  country  knew  as  James  G. 
Blaine. 

Joys  of  Friendship :  Mary  Allette 
Ayer.     Lee.     $1.00,  net. 

Quotations  in  prose  and 
poetry  for  each  day  in  the  year, 
chosen  in  great  part  from  recent 
publications  and  intended  for 
readers  of  simple  tastes,  compose 
a  little  volume  prettily  bound  for 
a  holiday  gift. 

Jungle  Trails  and  Jungle  People : 
Caspar  Whitney.  Scribner. 
%2>'^o,  net. 

Stories  of  hunting  game  of 
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many  sorts  in  India,  Sumatra, 
Malaysia,  and  Siam,  with  studies 
of  native  character  and  customs, 
the  whole  illustrated  with  excel- 
lent photographs  taken  by  the 
author,  compose  a  book  of  much 
interest,  although  written  with 
little  regard  for  rules. 

Knock  at  a  Venture :  Eden  Phil- 
potts.     Macmillan.     II1.50. 

Short  stories  of  Devonshire 
rustic  life  about  equally  divided 
between  humor  and  tragedy,  and 
very  well  written. 

Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the 
Dead:  ^'Oliver  Lector." 
Houghton.     $1.50,  net. 

The  apparent  purport  of  this 
group  of  letters  is  that  the  Shake- 
spearian poetry  was  written  by 
Bacon,  and  the  author  has  spared 
no  pains  to  support  his  theory  by 
inventing  not  only  letters,  but  a 
series  of  ** emblems."  It  is  such 
an  elaborate  device  as  delighted 
the  eighteenth  century. 

London  Films:  William  Dean 
Ho  wells.    Harper.   ;?>2.2  5,  net. 

The  author's  record  of  his 
recent  visit  to  London  is  written 
with  less  captiousness  than  he  has 
been  wont  to  display  of  late  years, 
yet  with  all  his  unfailing  accuracy 
of  observation.  It  is  illustrated 
from  photographs,  well  chosen  and 
excellently  reproduced,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

Louisiana:  Albert  Phelps. 
Houghton.     $1.10  net. 

The  complicated  early  his- 
tory of  this  State  is  interestingly 
reviewed,  although  an  occasional 


phrase  shows  curious  misunder- 
standing of  Catholic  matters.  The 
territorial  history  is  recounted 
without  prejudice,  and  the  recon- 
struction period  is  treated  with 
calmness.  The  volume  contains  a 
map  of  the  State,  and  the  State 
seal  is  printed  on  the  cover. 

Mayor  of  Troy:  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch .     Scribner.     ;J^  i .  5  o . 

Beginning  with  broad  farce 
in  the  relations  between  a  Cornish 
magistrate,  smugglers,  and  excise 
officials,  the  story  comes  very 
near  to  tragedy  when  the  mayor 
is  impressed,  forced  to  serve,  and 
returns  to  find  that  he  has  been 
reported  dead  and  that  his  little 
world  has  no  place  for  him. 

My  Friend  the  Chauflfeur  :  C.  N. 
and  A.  M.  Williamson.  Mc- 
Clure,     ;?li.5o. 

The  younger  son  of  an  Irish 
peer  by  the  contrivance  of  his 
friend,  a  baronet,  is  made  to  act 
as  driver  for  a  motor  car  during 
a  journey  through  Italy  with  a 
foolish  American  woman,  her 
daughter  and  niece  as  passengers, 
and  with  a  fortune-seeking  Balkan 
prince  pursuing  the  three  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  which  has  the 
largest  dowry,  in  order  to  bestow 
his  crown  judiciously. 

Mystery  of  June  13th :  Melvin 
L.  Severy.     Dodd.     $1.50. 

The  guilt  of  a  murder  is 
imputed  to  some  ten  innocent 
persons  in  succession,  one  of  them 
being  actually  brought  to  trial, 
before  the  supernaturally  brilliant 
detective  hero  discovers  that  the 
murdered  man  is  not  dead,  but  is 
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keeping  the  stock  market  in  a 
lively  state  of  activity  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  control  of  certain 
property  for  which  he  strove  des- 
perately before  the  *' murder." 
The  plot  is  ingenious,  but  the  story 
is  too  long  for  the  preservation  of 
the  interest. 

Outdoor  Pastimes  of  an  Ameri< 
can  Hunter  :  Theodore  Roose- 
velt.      Scribner.       $3.00,  net. 

The  President's  account  of 
his  bear  and  wolf  hunting  last 
spring,  his  cougar  and  bob-cat 
hunt  in  Colorado  in  1903,  and 
his  Yellowstone  Park  trip  are  here 
reprinted  from  Scribner' s  Maga- 
zine and  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs, some  of  which  are  por- 
traits of  relentless  picturesqueness. 
Its  observations  in  regard  to  ani- 
mals are  valuable,  and  its  enthu- 
siasm for  bravery  and  for  manli- 
ness is  noteworthy. 

Outside  the  Law :  James  Barnes. 
Applet  on.     |>i.5o. 

An  engraver  whose  branch  of 
art  is  the  reproduction  of  old 
etchings  discovers  that  a  former 
assistant  has  been  using  his 
methods  and  machinery  for  coun- 
terfeiting United  States  money, 
but  the  dead  man's  confederates 
cleverly  prevent  him  from  bring- 
ing his  case  into  court,  and  after 
a  narrow  escape  from  the  insane 
asylum,  he  gladly  settles  it  outside 
of  the  law. 

Part  of  a  Man'i  Life :  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson.  Hough- 
ton.    ;^2.5o,  net. 

The  New  England  Tran- 
scendentalists,  impressions  and 
memories  of  England,   comment 


on  American  society  and  civiliza- 
tion, papers  on  strictly  literary 
subjects,  and  memories  of  Haw- 
thorne's eldest  daughter  compose 
the  text  of  this  book,  which  is 
charmingly  written  and  fittingly 
bound  and  printed.  The  illustra- 
tions include  portraits  of  the  au- 
thor, Carlyle,  Arnold,  Beecher, 
Parker,  Victor  Hugo,  Una  Haw- 
thorne, and  Col.  George  Waring. 

Poetry   of   Life:    Bliss  Carman. 
Page.     1 1. 50. 

The  author,  himself  a  poet, 
considers  the  purpose  of  his  art, 
explains  the  art  of  criticism,  de- 
fines the  poet  of  modern  life, 
criticizes  Longfellow,  Words- 
worth, and  Emerson,  and  very 
sharply  and  satirically  describes 
the  position  of  the  poet  in  modern 
life  and  correctly  states  the  re- 
ward which  the  world  bestows 
upon  him.  The  matter  is  pre- 
sented as  essays,  but  has  some  de- 
gree of  unity  and  is  agreeable 
reading. 

Princess    Priscilla's    Fortnight : 

Author  of  *  *  Elizabeth  and  Her 
German  Garden."  Scribner. 
$i.So. 

The  fortnight  is  the  time 
which  the  princess  spends  in  Eng- 
land after  running  away  with  her 
tutor  to  escape  marriage  with  an 
unknown  prince,  who  follows  her 
and  persuades  her  to  change  her 
mind. 

Rambles    in    Brittany:    Francis 
Miltoun.     Page.     $2.00,  net. 

About  seventy-five  pictures, 
small  and  great,  after  drawings  by 
Blanche  McManus,  illustrate  the 
text,   in  which  are  included  de- 
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scriptions  of  many  pardons, 
church  festivals  and  fairs,  with 
many  traditions  and  legends  at- 
tached to  places  visited  by  the 
author. 

Rambles  in  Normandy;  Francis 
Miltoun.     Page.     $2.00,    net. 

In  character,  this  book  pre- 
cisely resembles  its  predecessor  in 
this  list,  but  its  cover  decoration 
is  Norman  instead  of  Breton. 

Rhode  Island :  Irving  B.  Rich- 
man.    Houghton,    ^i.io,  net. 

This  history  is  divided  into 
the  period  of  agriculture  and  sepa- 
ratism, period  of  commerce  and 
cooperation,  and  the  period  of 
unification  of  manufactures.  In 
glorifying  the  toleration  of  the 
early  colonists  the  author  over- 
looks the  equal  tolerance  of  Mary- 
land, and  also  the  reason  for  their 
presence  in  Rhode  Island. 

Road  Builders  :  Samuel  Merwin. 

Macmillan.     $1 .  50. 

An  unscrupulous  financier 
brings  all  the  forces  of  a  railway 
organization  to  bear  upon  the 
problem  of  preventing  an  engi- 
neer from  building  a  section  of 
railway  regarded  with  disfavor  by 
those  who  are  using  the  railway  as 
a  means  of  speculation.  He  sup- 
plies himself  by  stealing  a  section 
of  railway,  and  his  success  being 
admitted  sees  his  way  to  marrying 
the  daughter  of  one  of  his  live- 
liest opponents. 

Romance  of  the  Milky  Way : 
Lafcadio  Hearn.  Houghton. 
^1.25,  net. 

A  brief  account  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hearn,  containing  some  in- 


teresting citations  of  an  autobio- 
graphical nature,  prefaces  this 
book,  in  which  are  gathered  Jap- 
anese star  verse  and  goblin  poetry, 
two  or  three  short  stories,  a  curi- 
ous and  thoughtful  paper  on  Spen- 
cer, and  certain  points  raised  by 
him,  and  a  * '  letter  from  Japan  ' ' 
describing  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try in  August,  1904. 

Scarlet  Pimpernel :  Baroness 
Orczy.     Putnam.     J  1.50. 

The  Scarlet  Pimpernel  is  the 
badge  of  a  few  Englishmen  organ- 
ized to  rescue  French  Royalists 
from  the  Revolutionists.  The 
heroine,  a  French  woman,  is 
forced  into  betraying  her  appar- 
ently indolent  husband,  the  real 
head  of  the  league,  to  a  French 
spy,  but  he  escapes  triumphantly. 
The  book  is  rewritten  from  a  play 
and  the  supposed  English  folk  are 
absurdly  French. 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  John 
Godfrey  Saxe :  Houghton. 
$1.00. 

The  Proud  Miss  McBride, 
the  Briefless  Barrister,  and  Early 
Rising  are  the  principal  pieces 
in  this  collection,  which  includes 
nearly  all  of  the  author  which  is 
likely  to  live.  The  frontispiece  is 
a  portrait. 

Specnlations  of  John  Steele: 
Robert  Barr.     Stokes.     ;^i.5o. 

John  Steele,  a  humble  rail- 
way man,  saves  the  life  of  the 
greatest  railway  owner  and  stock 
manipulator  in  the  country,  is 
promoted,  envied  by  his  fellows, 
and  at  last  forced  to  leave  the  em- 
ployment of  the  company,  for 
declining    to    become  the  finan- 
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cier's  puppet.  He  refuses  to  be 
crushed,  and  after  several  narrow 
escapes  succeeds  in  defeating  his 
enemy,  whose  name  is  scarcely 
disguised. 

Sidney    Lanier:    Edwin    Mims. 
Houghton.     111.50,  net. 

Three  portraits  of  the  poet 
illustrate  this  volume,  which  is 
very  sympathetically  written  and 
considers  the  many-sided  genius 
of  its  subject  in  all  its  aspects 
and  summarizes  his  achievements 
with  great  fairness.  Judiciously 
chosen  quotations  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  Lanier's  prose 
work  for  himself. 

Songs  of  America :    Edna  Dean 
Proctor .      Houghton .      |^  i  •  2  5 . 

Excellent  verse  thoroughly 
American  in  its  tone,  and  treating 
few  subjects  not  American.  The 
patriotic  quality  of  the  book  ad- 
mirably fits  it  for  school  use. 

Stork's    Nest:    J.     Breckenridge 
Ellis.     Moffat.     $1.50. 

The  Stork  brothers,  counter- 
feiters, advertise  for  a  boarder 
and  farm  assistant  desirous  of 
strengthening  his  lungs  by  living 
at  high  altitude  and  are  answered 
by  a  man  who  detects  their  secret 
and  falls  in  love  with  their  niece, 
an  unformed  but  beautiful  girl  de- 
sirous of  learning  the  refinements 
of  life. 

Time   the   Comedian:  Kate  Jor- 
dan .     Apple  ton .     ;^  1 . 5  o . 

An  extremely  ugly  story  of  a 
married  woman  who,  when  her 
flight  with  her  lover  is  frustrated 
by  the  suicide  of   her    husband. 


coolly  consents  to  receive  a  large 
annuity  from  the  former,  who  is 
weary  of  her.  Her  punishment 
comes  when  her  daughter  is  grown 
and  the  lover  encountering  her  by 
chance  demands  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage. 

Two    in    Italy:     Maud    Howe. 
Little.     ^2.00,   net. 

Sketches  of  persons  and 
places  chosen  chiefly  with  regard 
to  their  amusing  qualities,  com- 
pose this  volume,  which  is  illus- 
trated after  drawings  by  Mr.  John 
Elliott.  Many  of  the  papers  are 
well  adapted  for  reading. 

Wood  Fire  in  No.  3  :  F.  Hopkin- 
son  Smith.     Scribner.     $1.50. 

Short  stories  told  by  artists 
and  journalists  around  a  wood 
fire,  and  here  prettily  illustrated 
in  color.  The  conversational  set- 
ting of  the  tales  is  very  brisk  and 
natural. 

Yellow       Journalist :       Miriam 
Michelson .     Appleton .    ;^  i .  5  o . 

After  succeeding  in  shameless 
pursuit  of  shameful  news,  the 
heroine  suddenly  sees  herself  as 
she  appears  to  respectable,  chari- 
table women  and  to  the  man  who 
loves  her  in  spite  of  her  profes- 
sion. The  exaggerations  are 
countless,  but  the  tale  amuses. 

Yolanda  :  Charles  Major.     Mac- 
millan.     $1.50. 

The  story  is  the  secret  court- 
ship of  Mary  of  Burgundy  by  the 
prince  whom  she  married  after  he 
had  wooed  her  as  a  humble 
knight. 
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Adventures  in  Pond  Life  :  Frank 
Stevens.     McClu?'g.     $1.25. 

Two  children  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  talking  animals  and  their 
uncle  are  instructed  in  the  ways 
of  a  few  water  animals.  The 
pictures  are  good,  the  text  not 
always  accurate.      [Eight  to  ten.] 

Adventures  of  Princess  Dainti- 
pet:  Mrs.  George  Corbett. 
Lippincott.     I1.25. 

The  naughty  princess  is  first 
brought  to  a  consciousness  of 
wrong  doing  by  hearing  a  magpie 
and  a  cat  express  their  opinion  of 
her,  but  witches,  warlocks,  and 
many  other  animals,  lesson  her  be- 
fore she  is  thoroughly  reformed. 
[Six  to  eight.] 

Armstrongs :  Laura  E.  Richards. 
Estes.     I1.25. 

Cleverly  written  letters  by 
four  children,  describing  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  three  girls  while 
staying  with  their  old-fashioned 
aunt,  and  of  the  boy  on  a  ranch 
belonging  to  a  parsimonious, 
tyrannical  farmer.  [Eight  to  any 
age.] 

Boy  Captive  in  Canada :  Mary  P. 

Wells  Smith.     Little.     $\.2<^. 

Stephen  Williams,  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  John  Williams,  of  Deer- 
field,  **  the  redeemed  captive,"  is 
the  hero  of  this  book,  which  de- 
scribes his  journey  through  Ver- 
mont with  his  captors,  his  adven- 
tures during  a  winter  in  Canada 
and  his  redemption.  It  gives 
glimpses  of  the  other  captives, 
including    those     who    remained 


among  the  Indians.  In  the 
preface  the  author  expressly  dis- 
claims sympathy  with  the  anti- 
Catholic  sentiments  naturally  ex- 
pressed by  the  Puritan  characters. 
[Ten  to  fourteen.] 

Boys  Who  Became  Famous  Men  : 
Harriet  Pearl  Skinner.  Little. 
^1.25. 

The  '*boys"  are  Giotto, 
Byron,  Bach,  Gainsborough,  Han- 
del, Coleridge,  C  a  n  o  v  a  and 
Chopin.  The  stories  are  written 
with  an  eye  to  the  picturesque 
rather  than  the  moral  element. 
[Ten  to  twelve.] 

Brass  Bound  Box :  Evelyn  Ray- 
mond.    Estes.     J  1.2  5. 

The  story  of  a  rather  hasty 
girl  who  is  made  thoughtful  by 
responsibility,  and  becomes  the 
means  of  solving  a  family  mystery 
and  of  making  all  her  friends  very 
happy.      [Ten  to  fifteen.] 

Camp  Fires  on  the  Scioto :  Charles 
S.  Wood.  Wilde.  |i.So. 
A  pioneer's  story  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Ohio  was  surveyed 
and  allotted,  he,  a  mere  boy, 
aiding  in  the  work,  and  of  the 
relations  between  the  Indians  and 
the  settlers.  A  vivid  description 
of  the  first  school  in  Cincinnati  is 
part  of  the  story.  [Eight  to 
twelve.] 

Coming  of  the  White  Men :  Mary 
Hazelton  Wade.    Wilde.   $0.75. 

Stories  of  the  Norsemen,  of 
Columbus,  Cabot,  Ponce  de  Leon, 
Hudson,  the  Pilgrims,  and  the 
little    pilgrims,    Roger  Williams, 
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William  Penn,  Lord  Baltimore, 
Oglethorpe,  and  the  early  Missis- 
sippi explorers,  are  presented  as 
related  to  a  family  of  children  by 
their  Uncle  Sam.     [Eight  to  ten.] 

Crab    Cottage:     Raymond    Jac- 
berns .     Lippincott.     $1.25. 

Poultry  farming  is  the  occu- 
pation of  two  families  the  mem- 
bers of  which  constitute  the  entire 
company  of  characters.  They 
proceed  from  rivalry  to  warm 
friendship  and  perceive  the  folly 
of  unfounded  prejudice.  [Twelve 
to  fifteen.] 

Deerfoot  on  the  Prairies :     E.  S. 

Ellis.      Winston.     $1.25. 

In  this  story,  Deerfoot,  an 
Indian  tamer  of  horses,  and  two 
white  friends  travel  from  southern 
Ohio  to  the  Pacific  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  seeing  the 
various  tribes  and  scenery  on  the 
way.      [Eight  to  twelve.] 

Dorrance  Domain:     Carolyn 
Wells.      Wilde.     $1.50. 

An  amusing,  extravagant  story 
of  an  impoverished  family,  forced 
to  take  quarters  in  a  summer  hotel, 
its  sole  remaining  property.  The 
children  turn  ill  fortune  to  profit- 
able account  by  attracting  board- 
ers, and  the  eldest  daughter  makes 
an  excellent  hotel  manager.  [Ten 
to  fifteen.] 

Elsie  and  Her  Namesakes :    Mar- 
tha Finley.  Dodd,  Mead&'  Co. 

Long  drawn  historical  anec- 
dotes and  sanctimonious  reflec- 
tions are  the  substance  of  this 
book,  which  is  the  latest  of  a  long 
series  like  unto  it. 


Face  in  the  Pool :  J.  Allen  St. 
John.     McClurg.      ^1.50,  net. 

A  modern  fairy  tale  combin- 
ing the  chief  features  of  many 
folk  tales  and  agreeably  written  in 
good  English  and  illustrated  by 
fourteen  colored  plates.  [Eight 
to  ten.] 

Forest  Land :  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers.    Appleton.     |>  1 .  50. 

Peter  and  Geraldine,  old 
friends  of  the  author's  readers, 
are  shown  in  the  act  of  learning 
how  to  know  the  moths,  the 
beetles,  the  mole,  the  woodcock, 
and  many  other  creatures.  Col- 
ored and  black  and  white  pictures 
by  Emily  Benson  Knipe,  illus- 
trate the  stories.  [Six  to  any 
age.] 

French  Pathfinders  in  North 
America :  William  Henry 
Johnson .     Little.     $1.50. 

Descriptions  of  Indian  life 
followed  by  accounts  of  French 
explorations  and  settlements,  and 
explanations  of  the  difference  be- 
tween French  motives  and 
methods  and  those  of  their  Span- 
ish and  English  rivals.  [Ten  to 
fifteen.] 

Frontier  Knight:  Amy  Blan- 
chard.      Wilde.     J  1.50. 

The  Texan  experience  during 
the  Mexican  war  of  two  Ken- 
tucky girls  and  their  brother,  and 
the  younger  girl's  lover's  knightly 
quest  for  the  captive  brother  of 
the  elder,  constitute  the  story 
which  correctly  portrays  the  man- 
ners of  the  time,  but  slightly  errs 
in  its  dialect.       [Ten  to  fifteen.] 
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Golden  Goose :  Eva  March  Tap- 
pan  .     Houghton.     ;$  1 .  00 . 

Six  Swedish  fairy  stories  in- 
cluding all  the  quaintness  and  ter- 
rors of  the  originals  as  found  in 
folk  lore  are  here  related  in  excel- 
lent English,  and  illustrated  with 
good  pictures  by  Swedish  artists. 
[Six  to  ten.] 

Golliwogg's  Fox  Hunt :  Florence 
Upton  and  Bertha  J.  Upton. 
Longmans.     $2.00. 

Very  ugly  but  funny  pic- 
tures of  three  Dutch  dolls  and  a 
nondescript  creature  with  an  im- 
mense head,  as  the  actors  in  a 
series  of  hunting  scenes.  The  art 
is  aggressively  bad. 

Hector,  My  Bog :  His  Autobiog- 
raphy:   Egerton     R.    Young. 

Wilde.     $1.50. 

The  dog  describes  his  life 
among  the  Esquimaux  and  on  the 
trail,  mingling  with  it  an  account 
of  the  manners  of  the  Esquimaux, 
of  the  guides,  of  the  missionary, 
his  master,  and  of  his  children.  Its 
descriptions  are  faithful,  and 
although  the  dog  has  more  insight 
than  the  average  man,  his  moral- 
izing is  of  a  kind  effective  with 
children.     [Ten  to  any  age.] 

Humpty  Dumpty :  Anna  Alice 
Chapin.     Dodd.     $1.40,  net. 

Meg,  Dick,  and  Bab,  being 
too  modern  to  accept  fairy  stories, 
are  also  free  to  quarrel  with  their 
breakfasts,  especially  objecting  to 
eggs,  and  in  punishment  are 
treated  to  a  series  of  visions  of 
Humpty  Dumpty  and  other  fabu- 
lous creatures  very  well  exhibited 
in  many  pictures.    [Six  to  ten.] 


Island  in  the  Air :  Ernest  Inger- 
soll .      Macmillan.     $1.50. 

Information  about  Cliff- 
Dwellers,  the  Moqui  Indians,  their 
former  and  present  customs,  the 
Navajos  and  their  industries,  is 
included  in  a  story  of  a  group  of 
children  stranded  for  a  little  while 
on  an  American  desert  plateau. 
[Ten  to  fifteen.] 

Josie  Bean :  Flat  Street :  Harriet 
A.  Cheever.     Estes.     $1.25. 

A  poor  little  girl  with  artistic 
tastes  finds  a  place  for  herself  with 
a  fashionable  milliner,  shows  skill 
in  window  decorating,  obtains  a 
chance  to  take  lessons  in  art,  and 
is  left  at  Antwerp  working  dili- 
gently, and  tacitly  betrothed  to  a 
man  attracted  by  her  cleverness 
and  industry.  [Twelve  to  four- 
teen.] 

Lady  Dear:   Milicent  E.  Mann. 
McClurg.     ;^i.oo,  net. 

A  shrewd  and  clever  jester 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  ten -year- 
old  Juanita  Mendoza,  when  a 
wicked  kinsman  tries  to  oust  her 
from  her  father's  castle  during  his 
absence  with  Columbus  on  his 
first  voyage.  The  reader  has  a 
glimpse  of  Queen  Isabella  and  her 
Court  and  of  Spanish  stateliness. 
[Eight  to  fourteen.] 

Little  Girl  in  Old  San  Francisco : 

Amanda  M.    Douglas.     Dodd. 

^1.50. 

The  little  heroine  sees  some- 
thing of  the  motley  civilization  of 
the  period  immediately  following 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
and  the  story  is  continued  until 
she  makes  a  happy  marriage. 
[Fifteen  to  eighteen.] 
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Little  Miss  Robinson  Crusoe : 
Mrs.  George  Corbett.  Lippin- 
cott.     ;^i.25. 

An  extravagant  tale  of  a  girl's 
shipwreck  on  an  island  shaken  by 
earthquakes,  geysers  and  vol- 
canoes, and  concealing  an  im- 
mense treasure,  with  which  she 
departs.  She  is  unpleasant  in 
ordinary  life  and  impossible  on 
her  island. 

Little  Mother  and  Georgie  :  Ger- 
trude Smith.  Harper.  $1.30, 
net. 

Little  Mother  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  Georgie,  who  for  a 
brief  space  each  day  permits  her 
to  treat  him  like  a  child.  The 
little  game  is  prettily  played,  with 
less  wearisome  repetition  than  is 
found  in  its  author's  former  works 
and  illustrated  by  pictures  printed 
in  color.     [Four  to  eight.] 

Mary  'n'  Mary:  Edith  Frances 
Foster.     Estes.     ^1.25. 

The  friendship  between  a  rich 
child  and  an  orphan,  supposed  to 
be  the  daughter  of  a  very  poor 
family,  makes  one  summer  a  very 
happy  time  for  both,  and  leads  to 
the  discovery  that  the  orphan's 
dead  mother  was  the  friend  of  the 
rich  child's  mother.  Excellent 
little  pictures  drawn  by  the  author 
illustrate  the  story,  which  teaches 
good  manners  and  kindness.  [Six 
to  any  age.] 

Men  of  Old  Greece  :  Jennie  Hall. 
Little.     Jii.50. 

A  biography  of  Leonidas, 
the  story  of  Themistocles,  and 
also  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  an 


account  of  Socrates,  and  a  gen- 
eral description  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Acropolis,  introducing  both 
Phidias  and  Pericles,  are  so 
arranged  as  to  give  a  child  some 
conception  of  the  fair  side  of 
Attic  civilization.  [Eight  to  four- 
teen.] 

Mr.  Penwiper's  Fairy  Godmother: 
Amy  Woods.     Estes.     ^^0.50. 

An  active  and  mischievous 
little  girl,  crippled  by  a  motor  car 
accident,  becomes  an  important 
element  in  the  life  of  a  lonely 
man  who  visits  her  because  he 
fancies  himself  partly  responsible 
for  her  misfortune.  Patience  and 
kindness  are  the  lessons  taught, 
not  directly  but  by  example.  [Six 
to  ten.] 

Oak  Tree   Fairy  Book:  Clifton 

Johnson .     Little.     ^1.75. 

Eleven  full-page  plates  and 
seventy-five  small  pictures  illus- 
trate stories  carefully  divested  of 
everything  unpleasant,  whether 
savage  or  sentimental,  making 
most  of  them  entirely  unlike  the 
originals,  and  of  no  value  except 
for  temporary  amusemeat. 

Old-Fashioned     Tales:     E.     V. 
Lucas.     Stokes.     |2.oo. 

Stories  from  **  Sanford  and 
Merton,"  from  the  *' Parents' 
Assistant, ' '  and  others  taken  from 
Mrs.  Sherwood,  Mary  Lamb,  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  Caroline  Barnard,  Peter 
Parley,  and  Miss  Sinclair's 
**  Holiday  House,"  compose  this 
volume,  which  the  editor  fur- 
nishes with  an  excellent  critical 
preface. 
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Old   Monday  Farm:    Louise  R. 
Baker.      Estes.     $0.50. 

A  boy's  experience  in  man- 
aging a  farm  recently  bought  by 
his  father.  He  is  assisted  by  his 
•  young  cousin  and  by  the  son  of 
the  rightful  owner,  to  whom  he 
manages  to  have  his  property  re- 
stored. It  is  wholesome,  kindly 
and  well  written.  [Ten  to  four- 
teen.] 

Penhallow  Family :    C.  V.  Jami- 
son.     Wilde.     i^i-So. 

A  little  girl  going  with  her 
nurse  to  live  in  the  family  of  her 
uncle,  who  is  much  poorer  than 
her  dead  father,  finds  opportuni- 
ties for  making  herself  not  only  a 
welcome  guest  but  a  genuine  bene- 
factor, without  consciously  taking 
a  patronizing  attitude.  [Ten  to 
twelve.] 

Pinky  Perkins:  Capt.  Harold 
Hammond.  Century.  ;J>i.5o. 
Pinky  is  an  almost  manner- 
less boy  with  very  little  conscience, 
and  is  always  in  trouble,  from 
which  he  extricates  himself  by 
means  hardly  edifying  for  another 
boy's  contemplation  although 
amusing  to  an  adult  reader. 

Plucky    Joe:  Edward    S.    Ellis. 

Estes.     ;^i.2  5. 

The  hero  is  not  only  a  cham- 
pion in  baseball,  but  behaves 
well  in  a  battle  with  burglars,  in 
a  railway  accident,  and  in  a  run- 
ning fight  with  South  American 
Indians.  He  is  not  quite  credible, 
but  never  sets  a  bad  example. 
[Ten  to  twelve.] 

ftueen    Zixi    of    Ix :    L.    Frank 
Baum.      Century.      ^1.50. 
A  magic   cloak  upon   which 


fairy  weavers  have  bestowed  the 
power  of  granting  one  wish  to  all 
who  wear  it  is  the  cause  of  a 
series  of  absurd  mischances  in 
an  imaginary  kingdom.  Simple 
amusement  is  the  aim  of  the  story, 
which  has  nearly  a  hundred  illus- 
trations.     [Six  to  twelve.] 

Eainbow  Bridge:    Frances  Mar- 
garet Fox.      Wilde.     $1.25. 

An  orphan  child,  taken  from 
an  asylum  by  her  aunt,  is  made 
very  unhappy  by  her  kinswoman's 
severity,  but  later  comes  under 
the  tutelage  of  a  kind  teacher  and 
in  the  end  discovers  that  her 
father  is  living  and  so  is  left  very 
happy.      [Eight  to  ten.] 

Reform  of  Shaun :  Allen  French. 
Little.     ;^i.oo. 

Two  stories,  both  telling  of 
dogs  who  rebel  against  training, 
but  see  the  error  of  their  ways  and 
learn  to  be  obedient  and  faithful 
to  their  masters.  The  moral  of 
the  little  fables  is  cleverly  con- 
veyed.     [Eight  to  twelve.] 

Sidney ;  Her  Summer  on  the  St. 

Lawrence  :  i\nna  Chapin  Ray. 

Little.     ;^i.5o. 

Two  very  small  Americans, 
given  to  embarrassing  speech,  and 
a  pleasant  group  of  American 
young  girls  and  young  men  pass 
the  summer  in  learning  Canadian 
ways  and  legends,  and  the  heroine 
aids  one  of  the  young  men  in  his 
passage  through  a  painful  experi- 
ence.     [Twelve  to  fourteen.] 

Sir  Toady  Crusoe :  S.  R.  Crockett. 
Stokes.     %\.^o. 

The  Sir  Toady  Lion  of  an 
earlier  book  reappears,  has  some 
experience  on  an  island  whither  he 
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conveys  himself,  and  arranges  his 
brother's  very  premature  love 
affair.  The  book  is  amusing  to 
an  adult,  but  unwholesome  for  a 
child. 

Soldier  of  the  Wilderness: 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  Wilde. 
$1.50. 

Abercrombie,  Putnam,  Mont- 
calm, and  Howe  appear  in  this 
story  of  Frontenac  and  Ticonde- 
roga,  but  its  main  interest  is  the 
private  adventures  of  the  boy- 
hero,  his  Indian  friend,  and  an 
old  hunter.    [Ten  to  twelve.] 

Story  of  the  Champions  of  the 
Round  Table :  Howard  Pyle. 
Scribner,     J  2. 50. 

This  book  continues  its 
author's  story  of  King  Arthur's 
Court,  published  last  year.  It  is 
divided  into  the  Books  of  Sir 
Launcelot,  Sir  Tristram,  and  Sir 
Percival,  and  is  written,  as  far  as 
may  be,  in  English  of  the  days  of 
chivalry,  and  illustrated  with  full- 
page  pictures  and  head-  and  tail- 
pieces by  the  author.  [Ten  to 
any  age.] 

Tales  of  the  Fish  Patrol:  Jack 
London .     Macmillan.     $1.25. 

San  Francisco  Bay  is  the 
scene,  and  the  action  is  the  chase 
of  Chinese,  Greek,  and  Italian 
fishermen  breaking  the  law  in 
various  ways.  The  young  reader's 
sympathy  is  kept  on  the  side  of 
the  law. 

Ten  Big  Indians  :  Mary  Hazelton 
Wade.     Wilde.    $1.00. 

Histories  of  Montezuma  ;  of 
Hioh,  a  California  king  encoun- 


tered by  Drake ;  a  Powhatan, 
Philip  ;  Pontiac,  Red  Jacket, 
Osceola,  Black  Hawk,  Sitting 
Bull,  and  Seattle,  compose  this 
book,  which  is  pleasantly  written, 
and  has  ten  very  good  pictures. 
[Six  to  ten.] 

That  Preston  Girl :  Nina  Rhoades. 
Wilde.     $1.50. 

A  domestic  story  in  which 
the  young  heroine,  conceiving 
herself  to  be  disgraced  by  her  re- 
puted father,  refuses  to  marry  the 
man  she  loves ;  but  after  his  death, 
discovering  that  her  real  father  is 
an  honorable  man,  consents  to  be 
happy.  It  is  an  innocent  novel. 
[Twelve  to  any  age.] 

Told  by  XTncle  Remus :  Joel  Chand- 
ler Harris.    McClure.    |>2.oo. 

Stories  of  talking  animals  and 
insects,  related  by  an  aged  negro 
to  children.  Their  humor  is  ad- 
mirable, and  they  convey  a  moral 
without  formally  enunciating  it, 
and  are  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  A. 
B.  Frost  and  others.  [Eight  to 
any  age.] 

Tommy  Postoffice :   Gabrielle  E. 
Jackson .   Mc  Clurg.    ^  i .  00 ,  net. 

A  pretty  story  of  a  cat  living 
in  a  postoffice,  and  treated  with 
care  and  tenderness  by  all  the 
clerks.     [Eight  to  ten.] 

Wilderness   Babies:  Julia  A. 
Schwartz .     Little.      $1.50. 

Fifteen  full-page  illustrations 
make  this  book  attractive,  but  the 
author's  assumptions  in  describing 
sixteen  animals  are  entirely  Dar- 
winian. 
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Wee  Winkles  and  Wideawake  :  and  emerges  from  her  consequent 

Gabrielle  E.  Jackson.    Harper,  exhaustion  charming  in  every  way. 

$1.25.  The  whole  tone  of  the  book  is 

The  amusements  of  an  amia-  exaggerated. 

ble  brother  and    sister  are   here 

related    in  a    mildly   instructive  With  Spurs  of  Gold  :  Frances  N. 

way  with  many  pleasant  jokes  and  Greene  and   Dolly  Kirk   Wil- 

harmless  fun.     [Six  to  ten.]  Hams.     Little.      $1.25. 

WUfal   Cousin  Kate:    Laura   T.  ten  sforiet^ncMing^^^^ 

Meade.     Uppmcott.     $1.50.  Roland  and  other  famous  knights, 

A  perverse  girl,  very  trouble-  interspersed  with  carefully  chosen 

some  in  ordinary  times,  saves  her  passages   of    verse  on    the  same 

mother's  life  by  devoted  nursing,  subjects.      [Eight  to  any  age.] 


Literary  Cbat, 


**  II  we  are  not  all  Franciscans  nowadays,"  says  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  in 
speaking  of  Miss  Salter's  neatly  published  volume  Franciscan  Legends  in  Italian  Art, 
"  there  is  every  evidence  that  the  influence  of  the  Saint  amongst  all  manner  of  men 
is  more  alive  than  that  of  any  other  mediaeval  personality.  And  excellent  it  is  that 
it  should  be  so  ;  for  in  the  settlement  of  our  problems  we  need  some  of  that  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  and  devotedness  which  marked  the  chief  and  best  of  the  many  good 
men  of  Umbria. "  This  is  a  rather  strange  acknowledgment  to  come  from  a  decidedly 
Protestant  daily  newspaper  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type. 


The  publishers  ol  encyclopaedic  information  are  vying  with  one  another  in 
attempts  to  meet  the  popular  demand.  The  latest  output  in  this  direction  is  the 
**  Standard  American  Encychpcedia  for  Home,  School,  and  Office."  It  is  issued  in 
eight  small  octavo  volumes,  and  in  point  of  convenience  for  desk  use  is  the  most 
handy  we  have  yet  seen.  The  price  too  is  exceptionally  low  (twelve  dollars  for  the 
whole  set),  so  that  it  commends  itself  on  these  scores  to  the  average  school  teacher 
and  student.  As  to  the  contents,  it  is  not  of  course  exhaustive,  but  we  have  noticed 
no  marks  of  bigotry  such  as  are  commonly  found  in  works  of  this  nature.  Professor 
Francis  Furey,  of  the  Philadelphia  Catholic  High  School,  is  mentioned  on  the  title- 
page  among  the  principal  editors,  which  should  give  indication  of  fair  treatment  for 
Catholic  subjects.  Whilst  the  topics  treated  are  in  the  main  brought  up  to  date,  the 
literature  referred  to  in  some  cases,  such  as  that  on  Socialism  and  other  burning  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  is  somewhat  **  un-recent,"  and  in  cases  where  the  earlier  works  have 
been  disproved  reference  to  them  is  hardly  of  any  use  to  most  readers.  However, 
the  object  of  a  work  like  this,  not  intended  for  the  specialist,  makes  such  defects  of 
comparatively  small  moment  in  what  are  termed  **  popular  reference  books." 
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There  has  been  much  agitation  among  the  Protestant  clergy  in  England  recently 
over  the  practice  of  playing  golf  on  Sundays.  The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Balfour,  is  a 
devoted  user  of  the  links,  and  accordingly  says  his  prayers  that  way  on  Sundays.  As  a 
result  the  chairman  of  the  Free  Church  Council  meeting  has  announced  a  general 
crusade  against  the  Premier's  further  tenure  of  office.  He  is  not  only  to  be  dethroned, 
but  also  to  be  corrected,  for  a  law  is  to  be  passed  to  forbid  golf  on  Sundays,  and  if 
the  amiable  Premier  plays  after  that,  even  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  private  citizen 
on  his  own  ground,  he  is  to  be  put  in  prison.  So  say  the  reports  of  the  English 
papers. 

Miss  Hull  has  published  a  companion  volume  to  Pagan  Ireland,  under  the 
title  oi Early  Christian  Ireland  (Gill  &  Son,  Dublin).  She  appeals  to  records,  and 
without  discussing  at  length  the  position  and  religious  beliefs  of  the  Irish  Church, 
shows  the  practical  effect  of  its  influence  upon  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  Thus 
within  a  comparatively  small  book  she  gives  us  a  bright  and  instructive  picture  of  the 
social  life  as  we  get  glimpses  of  it  in  the  stories  of  the  early  Irish  Saints. 


A  most  interesting  volume  for  students  who  enjoy  the  fascinating  literature  which 
lies  on  the  borderland  between  the  classic  and  the  devotional,  is  Miss  Monteiro's 
As  David  and  the  Sibyls  say  (B.  Herder).  The  work  was  initiated  by  the  late  Canon 
Alfred  White,  who  had  gathered  a  number  of  illustrations,  texts  and  commentaries 
on  the  subject  which  are  incorporated  by  the  author  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
those  strange  prophetic  allusions  to  Christianity  that  appear  to  have  been  forced  from 
pagan  lips.  We  have  on  the  one  hand  an  historic  account  of  the  twelve  Sibyls,  and 
on  the  other  the  text  and  brief  analysis  of  the  utterances  attributed  to  them,  and  an 
appreciation  of  their  value  as  prophecies. 
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THEOLOGICAL  AND  DEVOTIONAL. 

The  Immortality  OF  THE  Soul.  (Westminster  Lectures.)  By  Rev.  Francis 
Aveling,  D.D.  London  and  Edinburgh:  Sands  &  Company;  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B. 
Herder.     1905.     Pp.69.     Price,  paper  binding,  ^.15  ;  cloth  binding,  1^.30. 

Rex  Meus.  By  the  author  of  My  Queen  and  My  Mother.  With  Preface  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hanlon.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger  Broth- 
ers.    1905.     Pp.  xiv— 183.     Price,  jj)i.25,  net. 

The  Nun's  Rule.  Being  the  Ancren  Riwle  Modernized  by  James  Morton. 
With  Introduction  by  Abbot  Gasquet.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.  1905.  Pp. 
xxiii — 339.     Price,  I1.25,  net, 

Mary  the  Queen.  A  Life  of  the  Blessed  Mother  for  Her  Little  Ones.  By 
A  Religious  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  : 
Benziger  Brothers.     1905.     Pp.  172.     Price,  $0.50. 

Humility  of  Heart.  From  the  Italian  of  Fr.  Cajetan  Mary  Da  Bergamo, 
Capuchin.  By  Herbert  Cardinal  Vaughan.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago :  Ben- 
ziger Brothers.     1905.     Pp.  xxiv— 211.     Price,  $1.25,  «^/. 

Prayer.  Selections  from  Father  Faber.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fitzpatrick, 
O.M.I.,  editor  of  Characteristics  from  the  Writings  of  Father  Faber,  etc.  London : 
R.  &  T.  Washbourne  ;  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger  Brothers.  1905. 
Pp.  104.     Price,  $0.30,  net. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

Comparative  Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Ants  and  of  Higher  Ani- 
mals. By  the  Rev.  Eric  Wasmann,  S.J.  Revised  and  enlarged,  Fribourg  and 
St.  Louis :  B.  Herder ;  London  and  Edinburgh :  Sands  &  Co.  1905.  Pp.  69. 
Price,  cloth,  $0.30,  net ;  paper,  $0.15,  net. 

Psychology  of  Ants  and  of  Higher  Animals.  By  Eric  Wasmann,  S.J. 
Authorized  English  version  of  the  second  German  edition.  Enlarged  and  revised 
by  the  Author.  London  and  Edinburgh  ;  Sands  &  Company  ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  B. 
Herder.     1905.     Pp.  x — 200.     Price,  jJSi.oo,  net. 

Elementa  Philosophiae  Scholasticae.  Two  Volumes.  Reinstadler.  St. 
Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.     Pp.  Vol.  L — xxix — 452;  Vol.  II— xvi — 448. 

HISTORICAL. 

Jules  Michelet.  fetudes  sur  sa  Vie  et  ses  OEuvres  avec  des  fragments  in^dits. 
Michelet  et  I'ltalie  ;  Michelet  de  1839  ^  1842;  Voyage  en  Allemagne,  1842;  Le 
Pdre  de  Jules  Michelet ;  Yves- Jean- Lazare  Michelet ;  Voyage  en  Bel<T:ique,  1849  ; 
Michelet  et  George  Sand.  Paris,  79  Boulevard  St.  Germain :  Hachette  et  Cie. 
1905.     Pp.  184.     Prix,  3  fr.,  50  c. 

Early  Christian  Ireland.  By  Eleanor  Hull,  author  of  The  Cuchallin  Saga 
in  Irish  Literature ^  etc.  Vol.  II — Epochs  of  Irish  History.  London  :  David  Nutt ; 
Dublin:  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son,  Ltd.     1905.     Pp.  xxii— 283.     Price,  is.  6d. 

Who  Killed  Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey  ?  By  Alfred  Marks.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Father  J.  H,  Pollen,  S.J.  London:  Bums  &  Oates,  Ltd.;  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger  Brothers.     1905.     Pp.  xvii — 210. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bunch  of  Flowers.  By  Kathleen  Don  Levy.  Boston  :  Angel  Guardian 
Press.     1904.     Pp.  96. 

The  Spalding  Year-Book.  Quotations  from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Spald- 
ing for  each  Day  of  the  Year.  Selected  by  Minnie  R.  Cowan.  Helpful  Thoughts 
Series.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     1905.     Pp.  169.     Price,  $0.75,  w^/-. 

A  Handbook  of  Literary  Criticism.  An  Analysis  of  Literary  Forms  in 
Prose  and  Verse.  For  English  Students  in  Advanced  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  for 
Libraries  and  the  general  reader.  By  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Sheran.  New  York  : 
Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldridge.     1905.     Pp.  xi— 578. 

The  Children  of  Cupa.  By  Mary  E.  Mannix,  author  of  As  True  as  Gold^ 
Pancha  and  Panchito,  etc.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago :  Benziger  Brothers. 
1905.     Pp.  169.     Price,  $0.45. 

The  Little  Folks'  Manual.  1906.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  : 
Benziger  Brothers.     Pp.84.     Price,  j^o.  10. 

For  the  White  Rose.  By  Katharine  T)man  Hinkson,  author  of  The  Great 
Captain^  The  Queen's  Page,  etc.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger 
Brothers.     1905.     Pp.  132.     Price,  I0.45. 

The  Dollar  Hunt.  From  the  French.  By  E.  G.  Martin.  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago:   Benziger  Brothers.     1905.     Pp.  131.     Price,  |o. 45. 

The  Violin  Maker.  From  the  original  of  Otto  von  Schaching.  By  Sara 
Trainer  Smith.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger  Brothers.  1905*  ^P- 
156.     Price,  JJ50.45. 

Australian  Catholic  Truth  Society,  309  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne, 
Australia, — Encyclical  Letter  of  the  late  Pope  Leo  XIII  on  the  Condition  of  Labor 
(Official  Translation) ;  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland,  by  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Moran,  Archbishop  of  Sydney  ;  Through  the  Furnace.  A  Story.  By 
Benjamin  Hoare.     Price,  each,  One  Penny. 
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